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Tougaloo University, under the American 

Missionary Association, has an ideal location for 

its work. In 1goo, the latest census 

Its Country figures available, there were 500,- 

Location. 000 negroes within a 75-mile radius. 

It is within reach of the great negro 

country population of Mississippi, Arkansas and 

Louisiana, the plantation population, most numer- 

ous, most needy and most important part of the 
colored race. 

It is in the country, quiet, healthful, beauti- 
ful, removed from town distractions. On the 
Illinois Central Railroad, six miles from Jackson, 
which is a railroad center, it is easily accessible. 

It has a legitimate field.’, Established in 1860, 
only one other institution for negroes in the state 

is so old, Rust University of the 

Its Field. Methodists, and it is the only one 

that in scope and quality of work is 

in the same class with Tougaloo. It is 177 miles 
away, touching a different region. 

It has an excellent plant worth about $130,- 
000. While its buildings are not pretentious they 

are good looking and_ substantial, 

Its Plant. the larger buildings® chtirch, dormi- 

tories, halls, shops and barns num- 

bering fourteen, with numerous smaller ones, on 

a beautiful campus of twenty acres, in the midst 
of a five hundred acre plantation. 
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Its Stopé Of work is wide and varied. In the 
Hand Primary and Ballard Grammar schools are 
furnished excellent opportunity for 

Its Varieq Observation and practice work on 
Work. the part of those preparing to teach. 
The Academy offers eight courses of 

four and five years, fitting for college, for teach- 
ing, for general life and for vocational work, 
commercial, industrial, agricultural. The indus- 
tries which are perhaps co-ordinated more thor- 
oughly with book work than in any other such 
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‘institution, touching all students, cover the fields 
found most practical in wood, iron and steel, 
masonry, needlework, millinery, dressmaking, 
cookery, practical housekeeping. The agricul- 
tural work, in addition to its thorough class-room 
and laboratory features, has abundant practical 
scope in the plantation on which are raised .the 
ineat, vegetables and fruits needed for the board- 
ing family of two hundred and fifty, and a con- 
siderable amount for market. For many years 
the musical work at Tougaloo has been notable, 
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and in its choral and instrumental features it has 
few if any superiors among similar schools. The 
Its Collegiate College Department proper was ~in 
Work, tablished in 1897, the evolution ot 
the institution seeming: to call for it. 

Though it has not been:large its record has justi- 
hed the establishment. Il ifteen have so far re- 
ceived the A. B. degree. <A _ special Teacher’s 
College Course is just being established. The 
work is thorough. The entrance requirement of 
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hfteen units brings it abreast the better stan- 
dards. The usual enrollment of the whole in- 
stitution is 500, with 30 instructors and officers. 
It is a definitely Christian institution, with 
largest stress on the growth of the moral and 
spiritual nature. 
Its Influence. It is, and for more than forty 
years has been, a powerful factor 
in the development of a better intellectual, social, 
economic and religious life among the colored 
people. 
In May, 1909, the Fortieth Anniversary of 
the founding of the school was celebrated. The 


& 

following facts presented‘at that time are signifi- 

cant: 
There have been not far from 8,000 pupils. 
The great majority of them did not complete the 
grammar grades. They touched 
The Slight ‘School life and were touched by “it 
Touch. for a comparatively brief time. but 
it has appeared again and again 
that to some who were here but a brief time an 
inspiration was given, a vision unfolded, an im- 


petus imparted that has resulted in a vastly larger 
life than had the school not touched it. Judged 
by the standard of property the non- 
The Long graduates have done equally well 
Effect. with the graduates—possibly have 
exceeded them in the acquisition of 
property. The great majority of the graduates 
have been and are teachers and wives, and teach- 
ing and housekeeping are not lucrative occupa- 
tions, though it is evident that many teachers 
have wisely invested their little savings in land 
and homes. 
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Up to 1910—not including that year’s grad-_ 


uating class—there had been 171 graduates. Of 
these 19 have died. Among them 

Graduates’ Were 9 teachers, 2 doctors, 2 wives, 
Occupations. and I each minister, druggist, Uni- 
| ted States government clerk, nurse 

and plantation manager, one dying almost imme- 
diately after leaving school. Of the living there 
are I each stenographer, mill foreman, drug clerk, 
assistant treasurer Tuskegee ; 2 each bookkeepers, 
nurses, farmers , mechanics, Pullman _ porters, 


- bankers, one being also lawyer and one editor; 3 


each dressmakers, merchants; 7 United States 
civil service; 9 each ministers, doctors; 16 stt- 
dents going on to further courses; 33 wives and 
homemakers; 54 teachers. Many of the wives 
also teach school. The 54 are those who have 
teaching as a profession. 


The president had facts and figures from 107 


#ormer students, regarding the number of pupils 


taught by those who had’ been 
Pupils teachers, the homes owned, acreage 
Taught. » in the country, town lots owned and 
property value. Not all had taught, 


of course, and not all who had taught reported 


the number of pupils, but the tetal number of 

pupils taught reported was 80,475. 
Many who reported have been out of school 
but a few years—two to five—and have not had 
time to gain homes, but 132 were 


Property 0me owners and 150 property 
Holdings. holders, owning 10,768 acres of 
land, 359 town lots, with property 


aggregating $574,133. The greater part of this 
property is in land. 
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Enough is shown to indicate the work that is 
soing on through the influence of Tougaloo. The 
figures are eloquent—over 80,000 

Eloquent Pupils taught by its reporting stu- 
Figures. _ dents—judge how many thousands 
were the full tale told; nearly 

$575,000 of property acquired by 150, what must 
the holdings of the many times that number be? 
And these two lines are but suggestive of the in- 
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Huences, social, moral, religious, that are trans- 


forming and redenpptive. 


Tougaloo’s potency for good is bounded only 
by its means. It needs money, much money, and 
needs it now. | 
Endowment If you are seeking the finest 
Needed. place for benevolent investment, 
| consider Tougaloo, its record, its 
opportunities, 


Address 


THE PRESIDENT TOUGALOO UNIVERSITY 
TOUGALOO, MISS. 


son leben Y. 


FOUNDATION LAYING AND HOME BUILDING IN THE SOUTH. 


BY MISS JOSEPHINE KELLOGG. 


. The estimation in which “‘woman’s work for woman” is held by our 
_ more thoughtful colored students, will be shown by some extracts from an 
address by a graduate of Tougaloo University in Mississippi. 

‘The effect of very unhappy experiences in early youth upon an exceed- 
ingly sensitive temperament, was to make this son of a white father and 
black mother cherish a feeling of intense hatred toward all white people as 
he was growing up; but being led, in the good providence of God, to a 
Christian training-school where he heard of Ohe who suffered every in- 
’ dignity, and when dying in torture and ignominy prayed, “ Father forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,” new thoughts and feelings came to 
him. 7 
He thought there might be cruel men in the world now who know not 
what they do. He was led to bow in penitence and submission at the feet 
of Jesus. It is now his chief joy that since he entered upon the path of 
learning, he has, as a teacher, ais several thousand children a start in 
the same path. | 

The little old chapel at Tougaloo having burned down in January, 1882, 
he graduated in the spring of that year, from our elementary normal course, 
in the new barn, Ayrshire Hall. He has since passed through our higher 
_ normal and college preparatory course, and is pursuing further studies in 
* another institution, in the intervals teaching, and going from place to place 
with the great desire in his heart of bringing about a better condition of 
feeling and living, among the people of the State. 

I quote from his printed speech: ‘‘ We read of a time when ‘ a nation 
shall be born in a day.’ We have seen it’come to pass, and this people is 
a babe yet. ‘Is not the babe a blessing in the house? Its very helpless- 
ness is a blessing, in that it educates the finest sensibilities of humanity.’ 
The problem to be solved now is how to nurse this babe aright. The 
thoughtful observer will be easily convinced that the careful and proper 
education of girls is the first step in the solution of this problem. 

“The education of girls is of the most vital importance for the uplift- 
ing of the colored people of the South. Yes, I venture to say that the 
whole South will depend upon their condition for its prosperity. True 
progress depends upon the sacredness and sanctity of the home. That a 

people or a nation may be happy or prosperous it must have enlightened 
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and intelligent homes, and for this purpose the girls must be educated in 


virtue, industry and self-reliance. 
‘‘The colored woman in all conditions and under almost all circumstan- 


. ees is abused by all races and classes. There are individuals who love and 


respect her, but no one fears to insult her as they fear to insult other wo- 
men. Let her turn wheresoever she may, she is met by all sorts 
of evil influences of a character too indecorous to think about, and I fear 
that I should never be forgiven if I should name them, yet we are com- 
pelled to look upon them everywhere we go. Now areform must begin 
in the treatment of women, and it must be commenced by paying more 
attention to the education of girls. Only wise mothers can train cham- 
pions for great causes like this. Therefore let our voices and our influence 
be given to the work of elevating the women who have the care of making 
and preserving society.” 

Thus it has come about that a larger and larger proportion of girls come 
to our schools, and it has,seemed much better that they should be educa- 


ted with their brothers than apart from them, for a great and grievous lack | 


among the colored people, is a pure, safe and wholesome social life for the 
young people, and with all the other labors laid upon these “ universe— 


ities ” is that of fostering such a social life and, as far as may be, setting 


forth the pattern for it. Permit me to introduce you to one of these 
schools which is in many of its features doubtless like all the rest. 

Tougaloo University is one of the six chartered institutions maintained 
by the American Missionary Association with some aid from the State in 
which it is located. It is but a few miles from the capital of the great 
but undeveloped agricultural State of Mississippi, a State in which the 
largest town had, at the last census, less than twelve thousand inhabitants. 
This is very far south, in “‘the great black belt,” where the plantations are 
large, and upon the country roads you will constantly see ten or more 
colored faces to one white one. It contained at the last census, above two 
hundred thousand more colored people than at Emancipation, and above 
one hundred and seventy thousand more colored than white. Do you not 
see how rapidly Christian education and ici must go forward to keep 
pace with such facts as these ? 

Stepping off the afternoon train down the Chicago and New Orleans 
railway at the little station of Tougaloo, we look up through a pleasant 
vista about three-quarters of a mile and see the Mansion, Ballard Hall, 
Ladies’ Hall, and Strieby Hall, the latter a brick house three stories high 
above the basement, dedicated Thanksgiving Day of 1881 in the presence 
of the venerable secretary for whom it was named. The work on this 
building was done by colored mechanics, students of the school making 
the brick and the stone, a sort of concrete for the trimmings. 

Strieby Hall has accommodations for nearly a hundred young men, be- 
sides a teacher’s family or two. It is kept in scrupulous neatness by the 
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young men under their matron’s eye. She teaches them to nurse one 
another in sickness ; she also instructs them in the care of their clothing 
and requires them to mend when the weekly wash comes in. One young 
man became so proud of his skill in this line that he wanted to put his 
darned old socks—old darned socks would sound better, perhaps—into 
our industrial exhibit for the New Orleans Exposition, among the chains 
and wheels from the blacksmith and wagon shops, the brackets, step-lad- 
ders, etc., from the carpenter shop, the cups and coffee-pots from the tin- 
shop, and the girls’ plain sewing and fancy-work. 

There are regular apprentices to all the trades named, and all the boys 
of certain grades have lessons, one hour daily, in the several shops, to get 
the use of tools and simple work ; there is also a course of industrial draw- 
ing running through the school grades for boys and girls alike. 

The school is upon a plantation of five hundred acres, worked by the 
young men under the direction of the farm superintendent, a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, who gives them “talks,” as he 
terms his lectures, upon practical themes pertaining to general farming, 
fruit-growing, and the care of stock. 

As we walk up from the station through, first a wood of water-oak, 
_ sweet-gum and hickory, then an open glade with scattering persimmon 
trees upon it, and lastly, a fine park of postoaks draped with Spanish moss, 
we approach the old southern “ Mansion,” which was the only build- 
ing of any account upon the ground when the Association purchased it in 
1869, and which is still the handsomest one. It has a little romance of 
its own, having been made spacious and beautiful for a bride who never 
came into it; but, notwithstanding this disappointment of its builder, it 
has in God’s providence been greatly connected with home-building. 

Here live the President’s family and some of the other teachers. Here 
are business offices, a pleasant reading-room with an open fire upon its 
hearth, and a small library adjoining. In this house is a guest-chamber 
where all friends of the school are made welcome, and here are the music- 
rooms, one containing a pianoand one a cabinet organ. 

More and more highly is the department of musical training esteemed 
by those who understand the work. All receive training 1 in vocal music as a 
part of their daily school work, and would there were more with means to 
take instrumental lessons! - 

The best of music is taught, from the primary grades upward ; and it 
is an inspiring thing to hear almost everybody who is at work or play, not 
at books, singing and chanting the most beautiful compositions ; the girls 
from attic chamber to basement laundry, may be chanting, “Thou who 
leddest Joseph like a flock,” while the carpenter’s apprentices—perchance 
npon a barn-roof—may be rolling forth the temperance Marseillaise, and 
our ears may distinguish from the neighboring “quarters” the little chil- 
dren of the day and Sabbath-school singing cheerily, 
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‘* Angry words, O let them never 
From the tongue unbridled slip ; 
May the heart’s best impulse ever 
Check them ere they pass the lip.” 


Nothing, perhaps, more commends the school to the notice of our white 
neighbors than its music, and greater numbers of them will come to a con- 
cert than to any other exercise. 

In'the Mansion are our rooms for the Normal Department, a study 
room and a laboratory. ‘The primary, intermediate and grammar grades 
are taught in the new school-house, between the Mansion and Strieby 
Hall, the upper part of which is a neat and commodious chapel. The 
primary school is free of tuition as a practice-school for the Normal 
students, and brings in many little ones from the region round about. 

We send forth many teachers for the public schools, and despite the 
shortness of the terms and the want of appliances, we see encouraging ev- 
idences of better work done there from year to year. Besides text-book 
teaching, these young home-missionaries labor in many lines for the moral, 

‘social and material improvement of their people, and deserve much help 
and cheer. 

A Biblical department is preparing young men to preach the gospel, 
and as they have the industrial training too, they will be fitted for a very 
practical sort of evangelism. 

A night-school supplies instruction for farm-laborers, laundry-girls, etc. 

All school-room work, except that of the Biblical class and a part of the 
Normal work, is women’s work. 

Let us step into the Ladies’ Hall on the other side of the Mansion from 
Ballard Hall. This is a very hive of female industry. Here is the girls’ 
dormitory, with a capacity of about seventy-five, and the boarding depart- j 
ment. AJl the work of the household, with trifling exceptions, is done by 
the young women and girls of the school. Each one does an hour’s work a 
day, having it changed every month, and many do more to help themselves 
along. The girls have the care of their rooms and generally take great 
pride in having perfect “reports” for tidiness. Everything is simple and 
cheap and common, but that does not prevent its being homelike. 

_ Personal cleanliness is required of course. Some few have been accus- 
tomed to it at home. One large girl said, when told that she must bathe, 
that she had not washed all over since she could remember, and she still 
refrained until put “under discipline.” Finally she yielded, but in the eve- 
ning was heard crying aloud from a seat on the top stair. The matron 
asked, “‘ What zs the matter?” and she replied, “ Oh! oh! I’ve wet my skin 

‘ and it’s made me sick.” This is a very extreme case of attachment to dirt, 
but it is interesting and marvellous to witness the changes in appearance, 

expression and manners, during a prolonged stay in school. 
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Besides general housework, the girls are given special instruction in 
cooking, nursing and care of health, under their experienced matron. They 
sew for an hour a day in classes, under the supervision of another lady 


who also instructs a class in cutting by model and dress-making, and sees” 


that all the girls attend properly to their mending. 

A Girls’ Industrial Cottage has been started on a small scale, in which 
the girls will have the entire charge of household expenses and manage- 
ment. The little girls from round about are formed into sewing-bands and 


make commendable progress. Their mothers meet with one of the teachers 


on Saturday afternoons. 

Underneath all these departments of training, it is sought to lay the 
great foundation principles of character. The Bible is a constantly used 
text-book in literally every department. We seek to givea ‘“‘Thus saith 
the Lord,” for everything that we inculcate, from order, punctuality and 
cleanliness, up to honesty, personal and social virtue, temperance, industry 
and benevolence. 

There was a time when some distrust was manifest among the colored 
people for what they called ‘‘ book religion.” They wished to hold fast to 
“ ole time ‘ligion,” and that sentiment is not entirely gone. We had a very 
zealous little neighbor, more aged than she looked, so bright and spry was 
she, whose husband was said to be over a hundred. She was a seer of 
visions and dreamer of dreams. What we thought a bad feature of her 
trances was, that she would sometimes speak in meeting of having seen 
Tougaloo University marching in a procession down to torment with our 
devoted matron and president at the head, their open Bibles in their hands. 
That was years ago. Now, when she sees our matron in her visions, it 
is up among the angels; and I believe the conviction is spreading that 
book religion, taken into the head, sinking down into the heart, and work- 
ing out through the hands in deeds of active piety, is an excellent thing. 

Besides our regular religious services, including our large and delight- 
ful Sabbath-school, we have various reformative and benevolent societies. 
Our temperance society carries the triple pledge at the front and saves 
many from the débasement of profanity, tobacco and ardent spirits in all 
their forms. : 

Our societies for social purity are designed to help in the cure of a ter- 
rible and terribly prevalent vice. The young men are taught, that while 
it would often be simply throwing life, with all its opportunities, away, for 
them to interpose by word or weapon in defense of weak and tempted 
womanhood, after all, man best defends woman by himself wearing the 
‘‘ White Cross ” of manly virtue. 

The girls are taught that woman’s best defense is the “ White Shield” 
of her own determined virtue and genuine modesty. The Y. M. OC, A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. have interesting meetings conducted by themselves, with 
many committees for Christian work. A committ irls goes out on 
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Saturday” to visit sick and aged ones, both giving and receiving good. 
Another looks after new scholars who are often confused by their strange 
" surroundings, and homesick for a time. 

Our Missionary Society studies both home and foreign fields, and gives 
freely of its little fund. Recently a flame of missionary zeal was kindled 
by letters from missionaries in Africa with whom a number of our students 
were personally somewhat acquainted, and a large portion of our Sunday- 
school collections was voted directly to them. oA 

All our students sympathize with the Indians, and there are two socie- 
‘ties of the younger scholars who help them. The outside sewing-bands 
too, devoted their very first quilt to the Indian Missions. ‘“ The field is 
the world” and “the work is one, one /” 

Now, I ask you, friends, should not such work as this be amply sus- 
tained? So much more could be accomplished if the funds and sympathy 
were not so stinted! “The destruction of the poor is their poverty.” 
We do not believe in giving money outright to pauperize these young 
people, but the money must be there or they can not be taken into-the 
household, and trained and fitted to do valiant service for Christ, and the 
nation and the world. There are manifold ways of helping, but I shall not 
mention one, for if any are moved to help—as many are and have been— 
it will be so easy to find out a way. 

Mrs. Dinah Mulock Craik was prompted to write her last book—in_be- 
half of North of Ireland sufferers—by hearing a rough carter in a London 
street, who had got down from his cart to help a timid child over a crowded 
crossing, and had been rallied upon his soft-heartedness, say, ‘“‘O,aye! but 
a ’andful o’ ’elp is wuth a cartload o’ pity.” 

As I have visited institutions rich in buildings, books, scholarships, pro- 
fessorships and every appliance, I have been very far from wishing their 
abundance less, but I have said in my heart, ought not this and similar 
missionary schools to be endowed also for their work of broad beneficence, 
reaching not only the far South of our own land, but to the heart of the 
great dark continent with its two hundred millions of perishing souls? — 
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-TOUGALOO UNIVERSITY, MISSISSIPPI. 


BY PRES. F. G. WOODWORTH, D.D. 


The chartered schools of the American Missionary Association, 
though doing an essentially similar work, are yet strongly individualized. 
Tougalo6o University is emphatically the black belt plantation school of 
the Association, located in the country, in the midst of America’s dark- 
est Africa, touching that by far most numerous and important class on 
which the future of the negroes mainly rests—the plantation negroes. 
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MANSION. 


Forming the bulk of the colored population, least tinged with white 
blood, they are at once the most ignorant and the most hopeful class. 
Within seven miles of Jackson, the State capital, on the Illinois Central 
road, easily accessible, not only from Mississippi, but from large regions 
of Louisiaria and Arkansas, it draws pupils from a wide area and sends 
its trained teachers and graduates to a region still wider. Its location 
is healthful and one of beauty, and, removed from town distractions 
and temptations, it is admirably situated for efficient work. The school 
was established in the autumn of 1869, and the early reports show a 
surrounding region which in its drunkenness, fighting and iniquity, is 
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decided archi- 
tectural pre- 
tensions in the 
place. It served 
at first for school 
rooms and dorm- 
itory’ purposes, 
and has been 
thus used during 
most Of the life 
of the school. 
Now it contains 
the offices of 
president and 
treasurer, the 
main library— 
which greatly 
needs _ more 
books —miusic 
rooms, the doc- 
tor’s office, 
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GIRLS’ DORMITORY. 


Destroyed by Fire, 
Nov. 24, 1897. 


RALLARD HALL. 
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quite in contrast 
with the present 
condition of af- 
fairs. Five hun- 
dred acres of 
land were pur- 
chased and with 
them a fine man- 
sion (page 3), 
then not many 
years old, in- 
tended for the 
finest plantation 
house of the 
State and built 
for a bride who 
came not. As 
the illustration 
shows, it is a 
handsome struc- 
ture—the only 
One with any 
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teachers’ rooms, and the president’s home. There are now nine large 
buildings for school use, with several smaller ones. The next oldest of 
the large buildings is the girls’ dormitory, just south of the mansion, 
where: is the common dining room, with the necessary kitchen, laundry 
and bake house appliances, and dormitory room for several teachers and 
eighty to ninety girls. 


BOYS’ DORMITORY, STRIEBY HALL. 


_ Washington Hall, built just north of the mansion about the time of 
the girls’ dormitory, was burned some years ago, and now on its site 
stands the Ballard Building, containing the study and recitation rooms 
of the grammar and intermediate departments, which lead up to the 
normal and the chapel, where all general exercises and Sabbath services 
are held. One of the greatest needs of. the school is a church building, 
that can be specially devoted to religious purposes. There is a grand 
chance for a memorial building. A little northeast of Ballard is the 
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boys” dormitory, Strieby Hall, erected in 1882, a brick structure 112x40 
feet, and three stories high, with a basement which has a laundry and 
bathrooms. In this building the normal and higher work is carried on, 
with a fairly good physical and chemical laboratory and reference 


‘library, but needing great enlargement and additional facilities. The 


normal work is of chief importance, for the future of the race lies 
largely with the trained teachers of the common schools. Those who 


THE PLANTATION BARN, 


have gone from Tougaloo have won golden opinions from both races 
and do a work which in its scope and missionary character multiplies 
greatly the influence of the supporters of the school. Strieby has, by 
crowding, dormitory room for seventy to eighty boys. A separate build- 
ing for normal work is greatly needed, one having a library, reading 
room, recitation room, museums and laboratories. Just northwest of 
Strieby is the large barn, which, with the picture of the cattle, will sug- 
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gest the large agricultural department of the school with its stock, 
garden, fruit raising, etc. Here, too, a building is greatly needed for 
the farm boys and a foreman, where a special course of instruction can 
be given in fitting out good farmers. Not a few graduates and former 
students have been successful in the conduct of farms and market gar- 
dens, some of them in connection with teaching. Back of the mansion 
is a little and not at all beautiful building that has been a slave pen, 
day nursery for slave children; then, under the American Missionary 
Association, a dormitory known as Boston Hall, then a carpentry class 
room, then girls’ *‘Industrial Cottage’’ and is now dignified as Bible 
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BIBLE HALL. 


Hall, and houses the theological department, which was established 
two years ago. This department has the beginning of a library, but 
needs books and maps very greatly, and has two courses based on the 
English Bible, one of two and one of four years. Though having this 
year but few pupils in the regular course, it is doing very thorough 
work. The evening class for outside preachers has been for some years 
a power for good. A glance at the picture will convince anyone that 
theology should have better quarters. Who will give them? Berkshire 
Cottage, of which a picture is given, accommodates the industrial training 
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work of the girls. 
Here are class- 
rooms for need- 
lework and cook- 
ery, with courses’ 
extending over 
four years, and 
which all girls in 
the grammar 
grades are as 
much obliged to 
take as they are 
the English 
branches. To 
the normal girls 
special instruc- 
BERKSHIRE COTTAGE. tion in dressmak- 

| : 3 ing is given. 

Berkshire, besides accommodating several teachers, has a kitchen, 
dining and sitting room, and several bedrooms, devoted to practical 
housekeeping, where, at present, four girls at a tiine keep house 


practically for six weeks dt’ a time, so becoming competent for 
homemakers. , | 


Not far from this Mig 
cottage is the : 
Ballard shop 
building, where 
the manual train- 
ing of the boys 

| is carried on., 

Here tothe small 
boysof the Hand 
‘school _ instruc- 
tion in knifework 
is given, and -to 
the ‘boys of all 
higher grades 
careful instruc- 
tion, in accord- 
ance with ‘the 
best manual 
training meth- 
ods, in wood- 
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BALLARD MANUAL TRAINING SHOP, 
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working, with. excellent 
accommodations for ¢ 
more than twenty boys 
at a time, forging, at 
which eight at a time 
can work, and mechani- 
cal and_$ architectural 
drawing, with tables and 
tools for twodozen. The 
outcome of this work and 
of the girls’ industries, 
teachers of which are 
supported by the Slater 
‘ Fund, which has done, 

and is doing, so grand a 
work, has been most satisfactory and encouraging in. the skill mani- 
fested, the increased earning capacity imparted, the greater ability to 
gain and maintain homes, and the development of character. 


CARPENTRY. 


FORGING. 


One other picture, the Hand Primary building, suggests the practical 
work of the Normal department, for here the Normal students have 
practice during the two closing years of their course, gathering pupils 
from surrounding cabins. 4 
Underneath all the work of the school is the dominating thought of 
. the development of Christian character. The preaching, the Sabbath 
school, with its class prayer meetings directed by the Sabbath school 
teachers, the religious societies, the Covenant for Christian service, the 
personal influence of teachers and older pupils, all tend in that direc- 
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tion with most blessed results. Upon the surrounding region growing 
influence is exerted through the four Sabbath schools from two to four 
miles away, in which teachers and students from the University assist. 
A picture of one of the schools, McCharity, is given here. Mention 
should also be made of the ** Tougaloo University Addition to Touga- 
loo.”” One hundred and twenty acres of land have been divided into 
five-acre house lots, which are being sold at $100 each to former 
students and those who wish to educate children at the University. 
In a few years it is expected that a fine community will be there. 
Around three great fundamental ideas the work of Tougaloo, with itsy 

nearly 400 students and 23 instructors, with its theological, college 
preparatory, normal, agricultural, industtial, musical, and nurse train- 
ing departments, its religious work, is grouped and carried on with 
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DANIEL HAND KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


‘ ) notable success. These are the development of the family and home, 
leadership, and pure religious life. ‘ Who will endow a chair? Who will 
endow the University, and perpetuate one’s influence in a most fruitful 
way’? Successful as Tougaloo has been, its largest, widest work is yet 

: | to come. e 
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McCHARITY SUNDAY-SCHOOL MISSION, OF TOUGALOO. 
NOTE BY SECRETARY BEARD. 

It would quite repay those who would study the problem 
of saving these children of the rural districts of the black belt to 
go far out of their way to visit Tou$aloo. They should take time 
for it, to ride over its broad acres of cultivated land, its cotton 
fields, its fields of sugar cane and corn, its hay fields, all under the 
care of those who are being educated. ‘They should see its shops for 
iron working, for wood working, and its varied other industries. They 
should see those who work by day, diligent students at the booksall the 
long evenings until late. They should see the self help of all. They 
should go through the grades and notice the quality of the work done 
and its character, its classes in mathematics and in languages, and its 
work in the physical sciences. It is a great school—Tougaloo—and if 
people could see it, they would quote it more for its .economy and 
efficiency. Not always are efficiency and economy found pulling equally 
in the same harness. 
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HEN the Mississippi Constitution of 1868 made provi- 
W sion for the establishment of a system of public 
schools, the American Missionary Association had 
four primary, eight graded and two normal schools 
for: the freedmen in the State, all of them day schools. It 
was at once apparent that, with the incoming of the free 
schools, much of this work would be unnecessary, and that 
it would be wise to establish one, strong boarding school for 
teacher training and industrial work. General Charles H. 
Howard was entrusted with the location of the school. 
About seven miles north of Jackson he found a stately man- 
sion, built just before the war, that had become the property 
of General George C. McKee, of the Union army, who had 
made his home in the South. Then unmarried, he had no use 
for so large a house and sold it with five hundred acres of 
land to the Association. ~This building, ever since known as 
The Mansion, became the nucleus of Tougaloo University, 
“Tougaloo” being taken from the name of the railway sta- 
tion, originally named from a near by creek. The location is 
beautiful and healthful. Time has proved that the choice 
was a wise one. Wholly in the country, with no village near 
it, yet on the Illinois Central not far from the capital, the 
situation seems ideal for the intended work. The location 
was beautiful, but the surrounding people were of the lowest 
and roughest order. As one who was a student in that 
early day expressed it, “It was like heathen Africa and the 
densest jungle in it.” The religious services of the school 
were often interfered with by the sound of profane brawls 
in the “quarters,” an eighth of a mile away. Drunkenness 
and fighting were all too common. 

The school was opened in 1869 by Mr. H. 8S. Beals, with 
Rev. Ebenezer Tucker for principal, as the “Tougaloo Nor- 
mal and Manual Training School,” the Mansion and a few old 
outbuildings being its only domicile. The training of teach- 
ers and the inculcation of habits of industry were the ob- 
jects in view from the beginning. For the industrial work, 
the large plantation, the grove to be cleared, the necessity 
for building, gave abundant opportunity, and this part of the 
training was far more evident than the other. 

The Mansion, which served: at first as dormitory, a 
dozen or more girls sleeping in each of its large upstairs 
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rooms, as well as for recitation purposes, was soon supple- 
mented by other buildings. When the school was chartered 
in 1871 as “Tougaloo University,” there were dormitory 
rooms for sixty students. Those who secured the charter 
were men of faith. The charter contemplates not only »# 
school of liberal arts and of industries, but professional de- 
partments as well. Possibly less than half a century may 
see their vision realized. 

Since 1871, the history of the institution divides . nat: 
urally into three periods, 1871 to 1877; 1877 to 1887; 1887 tc 
the present time. 

The first period was one of hardships and difficulties for 
both students and teachers. Means were inadequate, all 
conditions were new. There were several principals, none 
remaining sufficiently long to mold the school to any large 
extent, though some excellent training of men and women 
was done, the fruit visible unto this day. Those trained in 
the school were eagerly sought by the State Superintendent 
of Education. 

‘In 1871 the school was made one of the State Normal 
Schools and a regular appropriation of $2,500 yearly was 
made for it, a Board of Trustees appointed by the State act- 
ing in concurrence with the Board chosen by the American 
Missionary Association. As might be expected, it was diffi- 
cult for two boards of trustees to run the same institution 
and in 1877 the aid of the State was withdrawn. 

From 1877-1887 the Rey. G. Stanley Pope was President. 
He was an Oberlin College man, and brought _to the schoo! 
energy, enthusiasm, and business ability. Under his direc- 
tion the institution increased in numbers, buildings and 
teaching force. Industrial work was broadened, made more 
educational, put on a more substantial basis. Sewing classes 
were begun in.1877. The agricultural work was specially 


developed. The raising and marketing of strawberries and — 


plants was made prominent. Much attention was given to 
the rearing and sale of fine grades of cattle and swine. It 
was said to Prof. B. G. Northrop, Connecticut Superintendent 
of Education, while visiting the State, that Tougaloo had 
been instrumental in raising the grade of cattle in all its 


region. In 1880-81 a fine barn was erected. Before it was 


completed, in January 1881, Washington Hall, the boys’ dor- 
mitory, containing also recitation rooms and the chapel, was 
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burned. The new barn was fitted up for school and chapel 
and christened “Ayrshire Hall.” In the spring a brick yard 
was opened. May 31st the first brick for a new dormitory 
was laid by Dr. M. E. Strieby, the senior secretary of the 
American Missionary Association. The building was ready 


' for oecupancy in October, and named in_honor of the Secre- 
_ tary. Most of the work was done by students. Brick mak- 
Ing and masonry were not, however, continued as industries. 


In 1882 a blacksmith shop was added to the equipment, with 


a former slave as teacher. In 1883-5 carpentry, tinning and 


wheelwrighting were added, much repair work, wagon build- 
ing, ete., being done for the surrounding region. A: regular 
apprentice system was in operation for those desiring trades 
and many excellent workmen were trained. So far as is 
known this is the only school in which the system of regu- 
larly indentured apprentices has been tried. The class in- 
struction in the industries was confined to the seventh and 
eighth grades, with lectures in agriculture to the ninth, and 
lessons in drawing to the ninth and tenth. 

In 1879 the State again adopted Tougaloo as one of its 
Normal Schools, appointing a Board of Visitors, an arrange- 
ment which. proved quite satisfactory. During this period 
the Slater Fund began its beneficent work, and Tougaloo-be- 
came one of its beneficiaries, to the very great advantage of 
its. industrial work. 

During 1885-7, through the generosity of Stephen Bal- 
lard, Esq., of Brooklyn, a two-story building for Grammar 
School and Chapel, and the Ballard Shop building were 
erected, the latter accommodating all the boys’ industries. 
The work of construction was entirely by students trained 
in the school. These buildings, Strieby Hall, a cottage for 
the President, the barn, and additions to the girls’ dormitory, 
were the material enlargements of President Pope’s time. 
The first class to graduate from the Normal department was 
in 1879 and had three members, one of them the only white 
person who has graduated from the school, daughter of the 
treasurer, and in recent years a noted missionary in China, 


. Miss Luella Miner. From 1879-1887 thirty-nine graduated 


from the Normal course. 


Since 1887 the President has been Rev. Frank G. Wood- 
worth, a graduate of Iowa College, student of Yale and 
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Hartford Theological Seminaries, who came to Tougaloo 
from a New England pastorate. 

In 1890 the new Constitution of the State forbade the 
appropriation of money to any institution under denomina- 
tional direction, and not conducted as a free school. -While 
never sectarian in its teaching, Tougaloo is under the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, the organization of Congrega- 
tionalists for work among the colored people. Tougaloo, 
therefore, could no longer be one of'the State aided schools. 
In his message to the legislature Gov. Stone said: “I do not 
hesitate to express the belief that no appropriation ever 
made for the education of the colored race has made so good 
returns, and if not prohibited by section 208 of the Constitu- 
tion, I should cheerfully and earnestly recommend the usual 
appropriation.” 

It may here be said that the general attitude of the best 
white people has been favorable to the school, and they 
have heartily commended its work whenever they have be- 
come acquainted with it. 

During this period the evolution of the school has gone 
steadily forward. Building on the foundation laid in the 
earlier period, the industrial work has been enlarged, made 
more efficient for larger numbers, and a more thorough ¢o- 
ordination made between the industrial and school work. 
The endeavor has been to give so many as possible thorough 
instruction in the essentials of those industries which are 
most practical in a State almost purely agricultural. Begin- 
ning in the Primary school there has been instruction in 
simple sewing and knife work. Each boy passing through 
the Grammar school now is taught in carpentry, iron and 
steel forging, masonry, mechanical drawing; each girl has 
needlework and cookery. All go to these for an hour and a 
half each day, as regularly as to arithmetic or grammar. 
Free hand drawing is taught to all the grades. As the 
Grammar school is always the largest part of the institution, 
large numbers are each year taught the skill and receive 
the moral benefits which manual training effects. The re- 
sult in hundreds of homes is abundantly manifest. Those who 
show special aptitude in any of the industries are allowed 
to devote a double industrial period, making three hours 
per day, to it. This gives opportunity for good trade in- 
struction. The ideal condition, towards which Tougaloo is 
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working, is regular class work for all, trade work for those 
specially apt, that a strong foundation may be laid for gen- 
eral intelligence and material prosperity. In the Normal 
and Academy courses are included architectural drawing, 
advanced work in wood, iron and steel, dressmaking, milli- 
nery, practical housekeeping and uursetraining. The prac- 
tical housekeeping began in 1887, probably earlier than in 
any of the other schools, in a little building, known, from its 
original usé, as the “Slave Pen.” Then fitted as a dormitory 
it became “Boston Hall.” Afterwards it was a cooking class 
building, housekeeping establishment, etc. Then it housed 
the theological department, which gave it the name “Bible 
Hall,” though it is now a recitation building. It was not 
adequate for the housekeeping and in 1894 a jommodious 
building, “Berkshire Cottage,” was put up by the students. 
Here the girls, four at a time, keep house for eight weeks at 
a time, going through all the practical work of the house- 
keeper, and becoming fitted for home making and keeping. 
It is thought that “Berkshire” was the first of the buildings 
for such work. 

Nurse training was begun in 1890 and has since been 
carried on successfully as class work in the first and second 


years of the Normal course, and with special students. In _— 


1901 a small Hospital was erected, which is of great value 
in the ‘care of the sick and for the nursing classes. 

The attention paid to Agriculture has been increased. 
Practical farm operations have been steadily carried on. 
The plantation now produees nearly all the meat, milk, vege- 
tables for the boarding department, which averages over two 
hundred, besides what is shipped to market. Eighty to an 
hundred cattle, seventy to eighty sheep, about the same num- 
ber of swine, are yearly raised, the animals all being of 
good breeds. About a thousand bushels of sweet potatoes, 
the same of corn, one hundred tons of hay, cane enough for 
many barrels of molasses, made on the place in the “open — 
kettle” fashion, cotton enough to show what can be done by 
intensive methods in producing two or more bales to the 
acre, are yearly raised. Several acres of strawberries, two 
hundred apple and two thousand peach trees provide fruit 
for table use, preserving and shipping. Students do the 
work and the practical experience is of tle highest value. 
Besides this field work there is school room work in Agri- 
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culture, by a special instructor, in the last Grammar and 
first Normal classes, and to special students in the higher 
grades. Lectures are also given regularly to all the grades. 

While the industrial work has thus been brought to a 
larger efficiency, there has been a.constant raising of the 
standard of schoolroom work. Up to 1889. boarding pupils 
even of primary grades were received. From that time until 
1903, none under the fifth grade, now, none under the sixth; 
and as the public schools increase in efficiency the admis- 
sion grade will be raised. A-day school of all grades is 
conducted, which is to be utilized more and more as a prac- 
tice school for Normal pupils. The Grammar school work 
is that of the best schools of like grade. The Academy cor- 
responds to thd high and college preparatory grades, but 
‘ with the addition of pedagogical work in all the grades, so 
that all the Academy students have the fundamentals of 
teaching, educational psychology, and the history of educa- 
tion in a four years’ course. Those who wish to specially 
‘qualify themselves for teaching have had practical work 
under a critic teacher in the lower grades. Academy stu- 
dents are expected to become competent .to teach the indus- 
tries they pursue, and the instruction is shaped to this end. 

In 1897 the College department was begun, with the 
feeling that those of ability should have in the State oppor- 
tunity for fitting themselves for the higher callings, which 
demand more thoroughly educated men and women. It came 
as the natural evolution of the school. It was felt, too, that 
the whole work of the school would be toned up by it, and 
an educational stimulus imparted. Ten students have been 
graduated, three young women and seven young men. All 
that was hoped of its tonic effect has been fully realized. 
The eurriculum is essentially that of the smaller colleges, 
modified in that the classics have smaller place, and civics, 
history, literature and science’ studies, relatively larger than 
in the older curricula. 

It is thought that Tougaloo has coérdinated the indus- 
trial and academic sides of work more completely than most 
other schools. 

It was in the second period of the school’s history that 
music, especially in the form of chorus work, became prom- 


inent, and the Tougaloo Chorus had a large reputation. In 


the present period this work has been carried much further, 
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with a higher standard. Music, vocal and instrumental, of 
a high order, is taught for its educative and disciplinary, 
no less than for its aesthetic value. It is deemed far more 
than an accomplishment. Some one has said “The careful 
study of “The Messiah’ is a liberal education.” Class in- 
struction in vocal music is given to all the grades below the 
Academy. The Academy and College students meet daily 
for hard work upon some of the best chorus music. Two 
concerts are given yearly, attracting large audiences of both 
races. Within the past few years there bave been given 
Gounod’s “Gallia,” Smart’s “Bride of Dunkerron,” Sullivan’s 
“Festival Te Deum,” Rheinberger’s “Clarice of Eberstein,” 
Horatio Parker’s “The Holy Child,” Handel’s “Messiah,” 
Gade’s “Crusaders.” Mendelssohn’s “Walpurgis Night,” 
Gaul’s “Holy City.” 

In 1903 a fine two manual pipe organ, made by the 
Murray M. Harris Organ Co. of Los Angeles, Cal., was pre- 
sented to the school by Mr. Harris, adding greatly to the 
efficiency of the musical and religious work of the school. 

Tougaloo is a Christian school. The chief emphasis: is 
placed on the development of Christian manhood and wo- 
manhood. First among the large schools it introduced. the 
Bible as a daily study, in carefully arranged courses through ~ 
all the grades. By the Sabbath School, the church services, 
the President being the usual preacher, and in his absence 
the Dean, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and personal en- 
deavor, a constant influence for the development of Chris- 
tian character, the co-ordinating of morality and religion, — 
the superior value of principle over emotion, is brought to 
bear upon the students. It is almost never that a student 
graduates not a person of Christian character. Constantly 
the sense of mission is developed, and those who go out, go 
not simply to make a success in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, but to make life count in its moral effect upon 
others 

A Biblical department, for the training of preachers, has 
been for several years maintained, and, while never large, . 
has sent out some preachers of marked efficiency. 

During the first five years of the period 1887-1892 no 
pupils were graduated, the standard being raised and the 
course lengthened. Since 1892 there have been 132 grad- 
uated from the Academy and Normal courses; of these ten 
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graduated also from the college, and seven more are going 
on with the college work. 

During the present period of the history the Daniel 
Hand Primary, Berkshire Cottage, Beard Hall (the girls’ 
dormitory taking the place of one destroyed by fire in 189%), 
a large dining hall, hospital, shops for woodwork and draw- 
ing, and for iron work and masonry, a beautiful church ac- 
commodating 1,000 people, and Galloway Hall, a dormitory 
for boys, have been erected and Strieby made over into a fine 
recitation. building. The enrollment has risen from a little 
over 200 to over 500. Many are yearly turned away. It is 
the present policy not to increase largely in numbers, but 
to constantly raise the standard while keeping the same 
general features, with the intention of training a thoroughly 
competent body of young people, for teachers and exemplars 
of the best culture, believing that thus, through the homes 
and the many minor industrial schools now springing up, 
and in which Tougaloo students are increasingly engaging, 
the most can be accomplished. When an institution grows 
beyond a certain point in numbers it must lose in the effi- 
ciency of personal contact with the instructors, a matter of 
specially vital importance in the development of a backward 
people. 

The average attendance of students is a little over 500, 
about equally divided between day and boarding pupils. The 
students come chiefly from Mississippi, though Arkansas and 
Louisiana are well represented. Nine-tenths of them come 
from plantations. It has been a country people’s school, a 
Black Belt school. Itself in the country, away from any 
‘town, it is ideally located for its work. 

The ideal towards which the school is working may be 
expressed in these words from an address by President 
Woodworth: “If I might sketch a program for racial eleva- 
tion it would be this: Manual Training in connection with the 
ordinary common and high school studies for all, with trade 
schools for those manifesting some degree of skill in handi- 
craft, and technical schools for the more scientific, in ‘order 
that a strong foundation for general intelligence and ma- 
terial prosperity may be laid: Higher Education, collegiate 
and professional, for all who can attain it, that thus the best 
of the world’s thought may be transmitted to the mass, and 
the individual come to the fullest intellectual life; the whole 
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lit by morality and transfused with the religion of the Christ 
to the end that it may attain the highest of goals—‘the meas- 


~ ure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.’ ” 


The school has thirteen buildings of good size, fairly 
equipped industrial buildings, a plantation of over 500 acres, 
with fair facilities for efficient work. It is supported by, and 
under the control of the American Missionary Association. 
It has at present no endowment. For many years the 
Slater Board has generously given to its industrial work, 
making possible the increased efficiency of that department. 
The present rate of board and tuition is but $10 per month, 
and opportunity to work out much of this is given to many - 
students, but each year an increasing amount is paid in by 
them. 

It has been said that no other one influence has been 
more potent for the best development of the Negro race in 
Mississippi than Tougaloo. Thousands have been its pupils 
and caught something of its spirit.. All over the State are 
homes more pure, more truly homes than if it had not been. 
Back to its doors come in increasing numbers each year - 
children of those who have been its pupils in the years past, 
showing in their demeanor and ability the results of a better 
heredity and environment. Its graduates and former pupils 
are teaching tens of thousands in the public schools, living 
before them lives that are calculated to develop in them a 
thirst for higher things. Its preachers and physicians are 
holding a high rank, standing for the higher and nobler 
things.in religion and home life. Hundreds are earning more 
than they could have done had Tougaloo not trained them. 
Socially, economically, educationally, religiously, Tougaloo 
has raised the standard of the race in the State. 
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THE FACULTY—TRINITY SCHOOL, ATHENS, ALA. 


at 


ATHENS. 
ALABAMA 


A wonderful work among the children 
has been a charming part of the work at 
Trinity. Especial attention is paid to 


teaching the children and neighborhood 


better hygiene. 


The Tooth Brush is the 


beginning of education. Education takes 


in all of life. 


The Athens of today is 


the child of the children of Trinity yes- 


terday.” 
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enemies out, for no school in the South has more of the good-will 
of the people of the city than Trinity. Recently a group of 
northern people visited Athens. They were received and enter- 
tained by the Mayor himself. The school was praised as one of the 
city's proud possessions. ~The Mayor assured the visitors that 
the Board of Education considered Trinity the center of the new 
educational program of Limestone County for the training of 
teachers who are in such great demand. | 


Trinity must now enter a new era and advance its program. 
The educational ambitions of the South are awakening for 
both white and colored. The people no longer believe that ig- 
norance is an asset anywhere or for any people. Public schools are 
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given over to special emphasis on the Christian life, ending in a 
“Decision Day” for Christian character and life service. 


Nothing could be more significant or could demonstrate better 
the service rendered during these years, not only to the colored 
people but for better race relationships, than the following: A few 
years ago the president and 200 students of one of the best white 
girls’ schools in the South, marched through the streets of Athens 
behind the remains of one of the pupils of Trinity, James McLin, 
who was serving in their College at the time of his death. Through 
the dust for a mile they marched to the little Colored Cemetery 
and laid their flowers on his grave. Only sixty years since that 
Fort was filled with soldiers! \What.a triumph in three score years! 


Holding the Fort at’ Athens, Alabama 


Fa H§ee-G HEN the Army of Tennessee was battling to hold 
ei | back the-Confederate Army, one of the outpost forts 
¢} was one they built at Athens, Alabama. Now it was 
y a¥| in the hands of one army and now of another until 
at last it was captured by General Hood and never 
again Saw any but the Stars and Stripes floating over it. Today 


_. you can pass around its ramparts and walk in the ditch lying be- 


fore the embankment now filled with beautiful trees and honey- 
suckles but within are no soldiers but two fine buildings — one 
a school building and one a teachers’ home and within the school 
a few hundred boys and girls of the black race. It is significant 
that the very ones over whose destiny the armies battled are now 


being trained for citizenship under a corps of splendid Christian | 


teachers. | oo. 


_. Trinity, as it is named, was founded by Miss Wells, an army 
nurse, in 1865. It began its life near the town. As the city grew 
and the colored families moved farther out, The American Mis- 
sionary Association purchased the old fort and moved the school, 
so that now its buildings and playgrounds lie entirely within the 
old embankments—-embankments which no longer serve to keep 
enemies out, for no school in the South has more of the good-will 
of the.people of the city than Trinity. Recently a group of 
northern people visited Athens. They were received and enter- 
tained by the Mayor himself. The school was praised as one of the 
city's proud possessions. The Mayor assured the visitors that 
the Board of Education considered Trinity the center of the new 
educational program of Limestone County for the training of 
teachers who are in such great demand. 


Trinity must now enter a new era and advance its program. 


The educational ambitions’ of the South are awakening for 
both me and colored. The people no longer believe that ig- 


norance js an asset anywhere or for any people. Public schools are. 


being built everywhere for elementary education—the demand on 

the A. M. A. is to furnish trained. teachers and leaders. Trinity 
has long been doing this. Many of the students do go to Fisk, a 
hundred miles north, but 95% of them end their education at 
Trinity. That end should soon be two years beyond high school. 
This will mean a practice school, science laboratories and other 
equipment indispensable in any standard normal training school. 


Domestic Science is made very popular at Trinity. Better schools 
without better homes mean formal education without a substan- 
tial background. Home life is very drab and meagre throughout 
Limestone County. The school has no boarding department. 
Some pupils walk a considerable distance. A noon lunch room is 


badly needed. 


There is need also of a library and community center building 
or rooms for these purposes. The colored people have no such 
place where they may gather for inspiration and entertainment. 


The greatest value of Trinity School comes through its moral 
and Christian training. Miss Allyn and her consecrated teachers 
make valuable use of the Bible and prayer. Each year a week is 
given over to special emphasis on the Christian life, ending in a 
“Decision Day” for Christian character and life service. 


Nothing could be more significant or could demonstrate’ 


- the service rendered during these years, not only to the colored 


people but for better race relationships, than the following: 


years ago the president and 200 students of one of the best white 


girls’ schools in the South, marched through the streets of Athens 
behind the remains of one of the pupils of Trinity, James McLin, 


who was serving in their College at the time of his death. Through 


the dust for a mile they marched to the little Colored Cemetery 
and laid their flowers“on his grave. Only sixty years since that 
Fort was filled with soldiers! \What.a triumph in three score years! 
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TRINITY SCHOOL, ATHENS, ALA. 


BY A TEACHER AFTER AN EXPERIENCE THERE OF FIFTEEN YEARS, 


Many things take place here which, at the time;.I wish you could 
see and hear, things which would help you to understand our work 
and the great need of money tocarry iton. At times I feel as if you 
did not understand it at all or you would rally your forces.and give 
more freely. Porto Rico, Cuba, and the islands of the east are more 
interesting just now because. they are new, and surely I would not 
have one bit of good withheld from those missions. But this ought 
ye to do and not to leave the other undone? You may say, ‘‘ We have 
done and done, and to what purpose—the same old call comes, the 
same old story is told.” ae 

We have been working for‘these people thirty-five years, and look, 
still women without virtue, men ready for nameless crimes, children 
unclothed, uneducated, depraved.. What use? That is what some 
people say. There is a great deal of use is my reply: Thirty odd 
years of freedom, and lawyers, doctors, teachers, living clean, whole- 
some lives. When I take up the Northern papers they are often full of 
terrible crimes. Shall we say the white race is low down, not fit for 
education because of this; shall’ we say if this is the product of hun- 
dreds of years, it is no use working any longer? Friends, why judge 
a race by the scum? 
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Thirty-nine years ago next May this school was opened. Three 
people, protected by the soldiers stationed in the town, began teaching 
in the little old brick church which had been used as barracks. Three 
hundred people came—a hundred for each teacher—hungry and 
thirsty, half naked, but ‘“‘so happy”’ to be ‘“‘educationed.” Day and 
night those faithful teachers taught, despised and ostracised by those 
of their own race around them. 

From the church they soon moved to an old hotel standing on the 
ground of the present building. A gaunt old house with. wide open 
cracks through which pea-shooters and pop-guns were often intro- 
duced to the great discomfort both of teachers and pupils. In this 
building Miss Wells and two other women taught day and night 
school for a long time. Cannot you picture that night school; that 
frail, alert little woman surrounded by a sea of black faces, the man 
in linen ulster, the seven boys who had one pair of presentable 
trousers between them, and so came to school turn and turn about, 
the old aunties in homespun and bright turbans, the young men in 
odd mixtures of soldier and civilian clothes, the girls in missus’ 
cast-off finery? Learning to read was a task then I can tell you, with 
any odd leaf for a book and a candle end between two for a light. 
But they came, day in night out, and many of them learned to read 
‘‘de bressed book,” and received enough to be willing to go through 
fire and water, if only their children could get all which could be 
given them. After a time the old building could not be repaired and 
“was unfit for use; then the question came up whether it would not be 
best to give up the school here entirely. But the people could not 
give up their.school. It was freedom, life, heaven to them; few could 
ever hope to go away from home to study, the townspeople would 
never teach them, blackness of darkness would be upon them, the 
more dense for the ray of light they had enjoyed. When the new 
building was an assured thing, joy reigned supreme, and every. one 
was anxious to help along the work. The story of that time seems to 
me like the building of the tabernacle, willing-hearted men and 
women, yea, and little children, made brick, hewed timber, drove 
nails, carried mortar and water for the workers, that ‘‘our building ’”’ 
might be complete. Oh, the happiness of that time when the new 
building, light, warm, roomy, stood before them. Never will these 
people forget it. Nothing, not even their own homes, is as dear to 
the laborers of thattime. Almost twenty years oldis this building now, 
new no longer for things grow old fast in this Seuthland, but so full 
of good works, so full of memories of lives who, forgetting those things 
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which were behind, have toiled in heat and cold, feebleness, loneliness, 
year after year for these brothers and sisters. | 
What good all this? What gain do you see? I see many a cabin 
where father, mother, children of both sexes, were herded together 
like pigs now pure, clean, God-fearing homes. I see Trinity’s 
children and children’s children living for the most part’ honest, 
trustworthy lives, eager for knowledge and anxious that others 
should share their good things. I see one little ragged, ignorant 
child transformed into the sweet singer who charmed most of the 
crowned heads of other countries, yet simple, unassuming, never for- 
getting her own home and people, and yearly during her busy, honored 
life doing for those less fortunate what had been done for her. I see 
a: minister in Texas laboring for his own people, not for the well-to-do 
ones, but feeling because of what Trinity and Fisk had bestowed upon 


-him he must work for those in sorest need. In these later days, I see 


a young man starting North with only forty dollars in his pocket 
bent on reaching Ann Arbor and in some way getting a medical edu- 
cation so as to return and minister to his own suffering people. In a 
year more out of great struggles, God willing, he will come ready for 
his life work. I see another young man at Amherst who hopes to 
teach practical farming to the people in his region. I see our Rebecca 
at Fisk working hard to fit herself to help her people, and even now 
doing a good work among them in the long vacations. I see scores of 
brave men and women who are well using what they have gained here 
both in schools and homes. And then come before me the present 
pupils, who crowd us so that parlor and hall have been converted into 
recitation rooms. Not for fun do they come, not because its “a good 
place to winter,” but because “they want an education.” Some of 
them will sleep, as did two boys from the country for months, rolled 
up in quilts on the floor with their feet in a box of sawdust to keep 
them warm. Some will wash and iron from early morning until school 
time, and from the time school closes until late at night, for the sake 
of a few hours of instruction each day. Some will walk three and 
four miles a day, doing chores before and after school, if only “paw” 
will give them the school hours. I see great changes for the better 
and more than enough yet to be done. 

My friends, your money and your prayers have greatly helped 
this work in'times past. You have wrought these changes through 
this little army of teachers. And now what? Shall the light go out 
because after thirty odd years of work all are not brought out of the 
bondage of sin and shame? God forbid that the work should even be 
shortened; that these needy ones should cry to you in vain for what 
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you have so freely given in the past. It seems at times as if I must 
see you face to face and make you know the crying need of help. 
My dear friends, I am not talking to those whose sacrifices have 
been the sweetness of life to us. Think and pray about us, and see if 
you are not moved to come up to the help of the few against the 
many influences and inheritances of the dreadful past of slavery. 


TRINITY SCHOOL, ATHENS, ALA. 
A Teacher’s First Impressions. 


My train arrived an hour and a half late, as trains usually do in 
the South I am told, so I'did not reach Athens till after seven o’clock. 
The house-boy at Trinity School met me at the station and conducted 
me to the schoolhouse and home, which are only a step from the rail- 
road stationt The principal met me at the door and showed me to my 
room. How strange and new it all seemed, and so different from 
anything I had’ ever experienced! Left alone, I dropped, into a 
chair and looked around me; my room was neat and clean, but not 
homelike, and very plain. As to the furniture, the bed only was 
tempting ; that was white and comfortable-looking. 

In the morning, when I was called to breakfast and met the other 
teachers, I at once felt at home among them. After breakfast prayers, 
and I was much cheered by the little service, though once or twice I 
could scarcely refrain from tears. We all prepared for Sunday-school 
and for church service which followed, and went over to the little 
Congregational church which adjoins the schoolyard. For the first 
time I saw a gathering of the people to whom I had made up my mind 
to give a part of my life. Everybody had talked against them, both 
at home and all along my journey. They had told most ugly stories 
about them, of their lowness, their dishonesty and almost every vice. 
I really do not know what I was expecting, but I do know that in that 
little church of colored people my eyes were opened and I learned 
some things which I shall never forget. We were met by the people, 
welcomed and introduced, not as though we were one of them, but as 
though they were one of us. The Sunday-school came first, and was 
entirely conducted by them in an intelligent and dignified manner. I 
was surprised when a young woman came forward to superintend it, 
and later learned she is a Trinity graduate. The morning church 
service followed, and again was seen the Same quiet and reverent atti- . 
tude. The sermon by the pastor was really good, and showed both 
thought and feeling. I was amazed at what I saw and heard, and my 
desire to help a people so needful and worthy was greatly stimulated. 


ee 
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As we came home we walked around the schoolbuilding, and I could 
hot help feeling discouraged and disconsolate. It is a splendid, large, 
rambling old building. with roomy yard and grand old trees, but the 
whole place shows age and wear and tear. Glass had been broken 
out of the windows during vacation, and the fences had been broken 
down in places. It made me homesick that first day. After dinner I 
took my first walk in a Southern town and saw sights strange to me— 
cows and chickens in the front dooryards, and donkeys walking on 
the sidewalks. I saw cotton growing for the first time, and some of 
the primitive Negro homes—really cabins. After a talk with my 
principal iw the evening, I was thoroughly reassured that this work 
is, indeed, worth while; that the colored race is one of God’s peoples, 
and that it is only those who know nothing about them who say they 
are not it to be educated for the best life and ideals. 

Monday, October 3.—Shall I ever forget the second day! I was: 
awakened about six o’clock by the ringing of the Trinity School bell, 


- rung long and loud at that hour to arouse people for miles around, in 


order that the children might be ready for school. At half-past eight 
we went down stairs to meet the people who were fast gathering in the 
old chapel for the grand occasion of the year before them—the open- 
ing of Trinity. All ages were there, from the minister’s baby seven 
weeks old to the old auntie of eighty years, with bright, smiling faces 
and outstretched hands to welcome the newteachers. The teachers 
and the colored ministers and an old gentleman from Michigan, who 
was visiting the town, filed on the platform, when the opening began 
by the singing of hymns and prayers, after which the friends and for- 
mer graduates of the school spoke of their love and devotion to the 
school, and their thankfulness to see another opening of Trinity. I 
found it difficult to keep back my tears, and could not until I saw a 
small boy in‘the front row giggling at me and nudging his companion. 
Many spoke of their willingness to do anything to help those who had 
come from the North to take charge of the school, and truly no college 
graduate could love his Alma Mater more warmly, or show his love 
at his return to one of her openings more cordially than did these 
poor, despised people for their Trinity. A graduate of ten years ago, 
to-day brought her own little girl to enter the school; girls who had 
been graduated and become teachers or missionaries in the surround- 
ing country told some of their experiences of their race who are 
a hundred times worse off than those here are. I could not help 
smiling when one of these teachers told of being paid for her 
services with corn and chickens and pigs. It seemed as if I were liv- 
ing in a story-book, and would only have to look up and find myself | 
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back in Boston. Another incident told was that of a child who had a 
fever and: whose father treated it by thoroughly greasing with lard, 
wrapping in tobacco leaves and putting to bed. 

Between these speeches jubilee songs were sung, and while the en- 
thusiasm was at its height, the Principal called the attention of the 
people to the need of glass for the windows, which had been broken 
out during the summer vacation, and called for volunteers for glass, 
money and work to make repairs. Some one asked that a collection 
be taken and that the old jubilee song, “‘Going to hold out till the end,” 
be sung. One after another came to the platform, making his or her 
little offering, some giving a quarter—and a quarter is a very great 
deal of money for one of these people—and the tiny ones brought 
their pennies which they had saved for gum and candy. 

I love to hear these people sing, their songs are so sweet ‘and 
pathetic, and always musical. It was a scene that brought tears to 
our eyes to watch that collection while the singing was going on. 
After the collection the teachers were introduced and responded to the 
welcome which had been extended to them. The exercises of the 
morning closed with prayers and the singing of the Doxology. I feel 
that there is great promise in these people, and that here especially is 


a splendid field to work. 
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This Christmas was one of the happiest 
known in Marion, in spite of the hard times 
among the country people. Our friends in 
the North have been so generous, that we,.in 
turn, could be generous to the needy ones 
about us. 


The first of our Christmas observance was 
the ‘‘White Gifts’’ service of the Sunday 
School on Sunday evening, the 19th. For 
two weeks or more before this, the pupils 
had been instructed by their teachers as to 
the nature of the service, and on the ap- 
pointed evening brought their offerings of 
self-service, and substance. Christmas hymns 
alternated with the bringing of gifts and the 
service was brought to a beautiful close with 
the Christmas story, ‘‘Why the Chimes Rang,”’ 
told by one of the teachers. Nine of the 
young people went to the front in response 
to the invitation to bring gifts of self. 


On Wednesday evening, the annual Christ- 
mas dinner was given to the students: This 
is provided for each year by the gift of one 
of our generous northern friends and is an 
occasion of great pleasure to our boys and 
girls. 


The next event was the Christmas tree in 
the primary room. The little folks had very 
cheerfully voted to give up their tree to the 
orphans this year, and had taken great pleas- 
ure in making decorations for it. It stood 
in the. primary room on :-Thursday morning, 
bright with candles and tinsel and loaded 
with gifts. The children looked at it with 
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eager delight in their eyes, but if anyone was 
sorry he had voted to give away his share 
to a poorer child, no one knew anything about 
it. While they were thus looking at the 
tree, a sound of bells was heard and in rushed 
Mrs. Santa Claus to say that she had another 
tree for the orphans, and that this one be- 
longed to the primary children. How they 
laughed, and how happy. they were as they 
received their toys, fruit, and bags of candy. 


Santa Claus loaded with gifts for the children 


The big boys and girls were not being for- 
gotten all this time, but grade by grade were 
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allowed to go to the treasurer’s office and 
choose two gifts apiece from the long tables 
where were displayed in great abundance, 
books, handkerchiefs, ties, and other articles 
always acceptable to boys and girls at Christ- 
mas time. This rather novel way of dis- 
tributing gifts proved very successful. 


Before being clothed from barrels 


Thursday is always ‘‘barrel’’ or “old 
clothes’? day, and an unusual crowd had al- 
ready gathered when we were at last free 
from school duties to attend .to the “store.”’ 
It was the last opportunity before Christmas 
to trade, and many wanted clothing and shoes 
for their children. The day was chilly, and 
there was a steady call for coats and warm 
garments of all kinds. Payment was made 
mostly in chickens, corn, peas, and potatoes, 
for this is the only money that many of them 
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have. In many cases the garments were 
given away. 


Next day was the long-looked-forward-to 
“Orphan Day.”’ All the orphans within seven 
miles had been invited to come to a Christ- 
mas tree on the Friday before Christmas. 
By seven o’clock, the first group had arrived, 
an older sister bringing two small brothers 
-who were clad only in rompers and were 
shivering with cold. The little fellows were 
soon fitted out with shoes, stockings, warm 
underwear, and coats. Another group of 
seven started at four o’clock in the morning 
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After securing clothes from barrels 


and walked seven miles, reaching here by 
seven-thirty. By eight o’clock a large num- 
ber had gathered, and still they were coming 
on foot and in wagons. The small children 
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were accompanied by a grandparent, an older 
sister, or other relative. In one case a man 
brought all the children of the immediate 
neighborhood who seemed to be included in 
the invitation, and no one who saw their 
destitute condition had any inclination to 
inquire too closely for proofs that they were 
orphans. They were needy, and we could 
supply their need, in part, at least. So we 
worked hard and happily, fitting all with 
hats, caps, shoes, dresses, and other gar- 
ments. One of our graduates who is teach- 


‘ing a rural school brought six from her dis- 


trict and helped to fit them with warm cloth- 
ing. Many bundles were also made.up for 
children who could not come. 


Happy with gifts from Santa 


When this was done, the little folks were 
taken to the primary room where stood their 
beautiful Christmas tree, the first that many 
of them had ever seen. The older ones’ were 
gathered at the doors and windows. Santa 
Claus soon appeared and merrily distributed 
gifts to the waiting children, until all had 
received toys, fruit, and candy, and the girls 
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each a doll. Apples and oranges were also 
given to the grown-ups, and each woman 
present received an apron, a bag, or some 
other useful article. All of these gifts were 
sent to us by our good friends of the North, 
or were bought with money given by them 
for the purpose. That the people who re- 
ceived this bounty were the poorest and need- 
iest, was plainly evident by their wretched . 
clothes, and by their pinched, careworn 
faces, which seldom relaxed into smiles. 


There were two hundred present on Friday, 
and counting our own three hundred pupils, 
and the home folks who would share the 
benefits of their treat, we concluded we had 
been the means through the friends at the 
North, of adding to the happiness of at least 
a thousand persons. Did it not pay? ! 


When they were ready to depart, we asked 
them what message they should send to the 
people of the North for wnat they had done, 
and a mighty chorus of ‘“‘Thank you! thank 
you! Thank the good people of the North! 
Thank them a thousand times,”’ with a hearti- 
ness that was unmistakable, and we all agreed. 
that the “Orphan Day’’ had been a beautiful 
success, and were grateful -for the privilege 
that had been ours. 


If our northern friends had only been here 
and seen all this for themselves, they would 
better understand the happiness and Christ- 
mas joy they gave these poor people. It is 
impossible to put on paper the misery, the 
pathos, the poverty, that greeted us in the 
morning, and the joy, the happiness that 
seemed to take possession of every heart when 
the gifts were given to them. It is some- 
thing to touch the lives of at least a thousand 
people with a ray of happiness at Christmas 
time, and we thank our friends for the part 
they had in this wonderful-Christmas cele- 
bration. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 
“The Old North State.” 


By SECRETARY COOPER. 


[There is no good, complete history of North Carolina. For ready reference. 
see John Fiske, “Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,” Vol. 2, chapters 15 and 17; 
Holland Thompson, “From Cotton Field to Cotton Mill” (Macmillan), a study 
of the Industrial transition in North Carolina; Walter H. Page, “The Rebuild- 
ing of Old Commonwealths” (Doubleday, Page & Co.), a study of Educational 
conditions; “The Autobiography of a Squtherner,” Atlantic Monthly, 1907, a 
series of sympathetic papers on the Race problem. The last three are by 
North Carolinians. | 


Holland Thompson says, “The North and the South are two coun- 
tries with different ideals, different prejudices, different standards.” 
So much the more reason for trying to understand one another. It 
may be said that the South is by no means everywhere the same. 
There is a “Solid South,” and there is also a diversified South. In no 
part of our common country are the different States more thoroughly 
individualized. The South should therefore be studied state by state, 
and section by section. 

North Carolina furnishes a good starting place for such a studs: 
It is one of the most interesting States in the Union. It stands in 
marked contrast to its neighbors. Under the old regime, Virginia, on 
the north, was a country aristocracy ; rich, powerful, Cavalier. Slavery 
was at its best. Its large landed proprietors lived on their plantations, 
came into direct communication with their slaves, cared for them, 
treated them humanely. South Carolina, on the south, was a city 
aristocracy. Slavery was at its worst. Its great herds of slaves ori 
great plantations were managed by paid overseers, under a system of 
absentee landlordism, which made Charleston the most aristocratic city 
in the land. Between these two aristocratic states lay North Caro- 
lina, plebeian in origin, independent and democratic in character, puri- 
tan in religion. The feeling against slavery was strong during the 
first quarter of the 19th century, except in the eastern portion of the © 
state. Manumission and abolition societies were organized. In 1860 
there were 331,000 slaves owned by 35,000 slave holders, an average of 
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less than ten each—more than half of the slave holders owned less than 
five slaves each. The people were hard working and poor, and slaves 
were fairly well treated. — 

The character of a State is determined by two factors; first, its 
physical conditions, its geography; second, the kind of people who 
settle it and give it initial impulse. North Carolina furnishes an inter- 
esting illustraton of this two-fold influence. | 

“No American State has greater natural advantages than North 
Carolina.” John Fiske says, “For diversity of eligible soils, for salu- 
brity of climate, for variety of flora and fauna, she is unsurpassed, 
while for beauty and grandeur of scenery she may well claim to be 
first among the states east of the Rocky Mountains.”” The prosaic 
and exact Encyclopedia Britannica compares the climate of North 
Carolina to that of France and Italy, and dilates upon its healthfulness. 
One of the old voyagers calls it “a delicious country, being placed in 
that girdle of the world which affords many rich commodities, besides 
a sweet air, moderate climate and fertile soil.” Dr. Fiske says that 
this good old chronicler “was somewhat inclined to see things in rose- 
color and praised even the Indians, who returned the compliment, after 
their manner, by roasting him alive.” But for substance of doctrine 
he was about right. There is indeed a broad strip of pine flats and 
‘pine hills stretching across the state from northeast to southwest, back 
of the rich alluvial coast lands, where “‘tar, pitch and turpentine” have 
been the principal products ; but even these lands are now being utilized 
for truck gardens, and cotton and tobacco are extensively cultivated 
throughout the larger part of the state. Beyond the pine hills lies 
the Piedmont country, and beyond this, in the extreme west, the 
splendid: mountains. © : 

Notwithstanding all these attractions North Carolina was compar- 
atively late in being settled. Its extensive coast line has no really 
good harbor. There were malarial swamps along the shore and pine 
barrens beyond, which turned the early settlers northward toward Ches- 
apeake Bay or southward to Port Royal’ and Charleston. 

Under these circumstances North Carolina was at first a frontier 
or backwoods country for Virginia, and became a kind of dumping 
ground for its “undesirable citizens.” The good Virginians called it 
-“Rogues Harbor,” and Col. Byrd waxed eloquent in his indignation 
at the lawless and shiftless habits of the colony. There was no clergy- 
man in the colony for forty years after its settlement in 1664, few 
schools and no printing press for a century. A new tide of ‘immi- 
gration set in during the 18th century. First, the Germans from the 


Rhenish Palatinate. Then the Scotch-Irish from Ulster. In 1745, | 
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after the suppression of the Jacobite rebellion in Scotland, “North 
Carolina received a powerful reinforcement of Scotch Highlanders, 
including the romantic Flora Macdonald and her family.” A little 
later came the Moravians, and sturdy bands of Quakers. The uplands 
began to be settled. “The character of the colony was gradually but 
effectively altered. Industry and thrift came to prevail in the wilder- 
ness, and various earnest puritanic types of religion flourished side by 
side.” The dominant influence was held by the Scotch-Irish. John 
Fiske tells us that “from 1730 to 1770 a half a million souls were trans- 
ferred from Ulster to America, making not less than one-sixth of the 
total population” of the country at the time of the Revolution.‘ “Of 
all the migrations to America previous to the days of steamships, this 
was by far,the largest in volume.”’ They came mostly to Pennsylvania, 
and many of them made their way through the Shenandoah Valley into 
the western Carolinas. -The mountaineers are largely'of this stock. 
“It was chiefiy Scotch-Irish troops that won the pivotal battle of King’s 
Mountain,” and gave the first check to the progress of Cornwallis-and 
prepared the way for the great surrender at Yorktown. 

But North Carolina retained its isolated and provincial character 
far into the 19th century. Its lack of good harbors continued to make 
it a back country, to-be reached only from the seaports north and south. 
It had no large towns. It has none now. It was and is a rural com- 
munity, simple in life and manners, and sufficient to itself. 

One of the most interesting things about the state is the marked 
contrasts which it exhibits. The first English efforts to colonize 
America were in North Carolina under Sir Walter Raleigh, from 1585 
to 1587, but North Carolina was almost the last of the thirteen colonies 
to receive permanent settlement. It was the first colony to instruct 
its delegates in the Continental Congress to vote for Independence, and 
it was next to the last to come into the Union. It was next to the first 
state to found a State University, and it is the most illiterate state 
in the country. It was the last Southern state to secede, and it con- 
tributed more supplies to the Confederate army, sent more troops and 
lost more men in the Confederate service than any other state. It is 
one of the richest states in the Union in natural resources, and is one 
of the poorest, per capita. It has the smallest proportion of foreign 
population—one-fifth of one per cent. or two in a thousand, and it 
has the greatest proportion of illiterate white voters, nearly one-fifth 
of the whole or two hundred in a thousand. It is a rural state, the 
last census shows no town of 25,000 population, but it has more cotton 
mills in operation than any other state, nearly one-fourth of all the 
mills in the country, and stands third in the amount of production. 
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This great manufacturing interest has been built up almost entirely 
during the past twenty years. ’ 

During these same twenty years a great revival in common school 
education has been in progress. A company of brilliant young college 
men, Alderman, McIver, Aycock, Joiner and Walter H. Page, stumped 
the state for education, and won out. Opposition was broken, and 
public elementary schools have become generally prevalent. The 
equipment of these schools is meager and the teaching is oft€n poor, 
but both are improving. The school year for white children is barely 
four months and for colored children barely three months, but it is 
gradually increasing. Normal and technical schools have been estab- 
lished. ‘The State University is sending out able scholars, and Trinity 
College, Durham, is one of the most enlightened centers of influence 
in the South. . | 

Almost exactly one-third of the people of North Carolina are 
Negroes. The census of 1900 gives a total population of eighteen 
‘hundred and ninety thousand with a Negro population of six hundred 
and thirty thousand. The colored people are in all parts of the state 
except the mountains; they are thickest in the northern and eastern 
countries, gradually thinning out toward the west, until in the furthest 
mountain counties there are practically none. These people every- 
where form a class by ,themselves. There is race hatred in North 
Carolina, as everywhere in the South. “The Leopard’s Spots” and 
“The Clansman” were written by a North Carolinian. But in general 
it may be said that the Negro receives fairer treatment in North Caro- 
lina than in the states further South. He is sharing in the advan- 
tages of the recent educational and industrial revival. He cannot 
work in a mill, but he can work on a farm, and the farm is more valu- 
able because of the mill. The Negroes of North Carolina are getting on. 

The American Missionary Association has more schools‘ and 
churches in North Carolina than in any other state. 

For the Highlanders of the mountains the Association maintains 
‘three interesting schools, each with its own distinctive character and 


influence. Blowing Rock is away up near the Tennessee border, more 


than four thousand feet above the sea and twenty-two miles from the 
nearest railway station. It is in the very heart of the mountains, in 
the midst of the grandest scenery. The school here, well named Sky- 
land Institute, was founded by Miss E. C. Prudden in 1887, and is 
both a boarding and day school. Lynn School is a day school with 
teachers’ home, in a typical mill village of the mountains, near Tryon. 
Saluda Seminary, also founded by Miss Prudden, is a boarding and day 
school, on the railway south from Ashville. Saluda has a few hundred 
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inhabitants in winter and as many thousand in summer, being a popular 
summer resort for the Southern people. The citizens of Saluda have 


recently shown their interest in the Seminary by presenting several 
acres of valuable land adjoining the school plot, and are raising a 


_ thousand dollars toward a new dormitory which we hope soon to build. 


For the colored people of the state the Association has seven excel- 


- lent graded schools, well located in different parts of the state from — 


the seacoast to the Piedmont. Four of them have white teachers and 
three have colored teachers. These schools, from east to west, are 
Beaufort, Wilmington, Enfield, Hillsboro, Troy, King’s Mountain and 
Lawndale. 

Washburn Seminary, Beaufort, is the oldest of all our schools. It 
was started in 1863, in Civil War times, and has been continued as a 
day school. We have a good schoolhouse, a ‘shop, a teachers’ home 
and a church. The principal of the school is pastor of the church. 
Beaufort, N. C., is not to be confused with Beaufort, S. C—one is 
Bo-fort and the other Bu-fort. Our Beaufort is a pleasant old seaport 
town, said by some to have been first settled by Captain Kidd. It is 
a quiet, quaint, healthful little city, well out to sea, with twenty-five 
hundred people, about equally divided between the two races. Gregory 
Normal Institute, Wilmington, was started in 1865, just after the war. 
In 1883 Mr. J. J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass., enlarged the 
schoolhouse and built a fine brick teachers’ home and church, and so 
placed the school on a substantial basis for permanent influence. Hun- 
dreds of teachers have gone out from the Institute to teach in the 
public schools. Enlarged facilities for industrial training have recently 


_ been added. The school is in ten grades and has 300 students. Hills- 


boro is another old historic town, dating back to colonial times; a place 
of chief importance during the Revolution. Our school here is not a 
large one, but it ministers efficiently to the community, and is the 
center of active missionary influence. Peabody Institute, Troy, with 
a modest equipment, has inspirational power and extends its influence © 
through several counties where the need is great. Its able principal, 
the Rev. Orishatukeh Faduma, from Sierra Leone, Africa, is also 


_ pastor of the Congregational Church. Douglass Academy, Lawndale, 


is a comparatively new school in the southwestern part of the state. 
Our two large boarding schools at_Enfield and King’s Mountain 
are worthy of special consideration. Enfield is in the eastern part of 
the state, on the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. The Joseph K. Brick 
Agricultural, Industrial and Normal School is a finely equipped insti- 
tution, with three large dormitories, chapel, recitation hall, dining hall 
and domestic science building, shops, barns, cottages and a farm of 
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I,100 acres. The name of the school indicates the order in which 
emphasis‘‘was placed upon Negro education by its chief donor, Mrs. 
Julia E. Brick. The school is still young and. growing. It is under 
the direction of Principal T. S. Inborden, a graduate of Fisk Univer- 
sity, with a large faculty of colored teachers. There are 325 students 
‘in“its twelve grades, 180 of whom are boarders. There is no more 


_. »;. inspiring name in Revolutionary annals than King’s Mountain. The 
“sa. ..herdism and devotion which have gone into the making of Lincoln 


Academy at King’s Mountain are worthy of the name. The school 
was founded by Miss Prudden, and has been developed through years 
of self-sacrificing and strenuous toil by Miss L. S$. Cathcart and her 
faithful associates, It is a country school for country boys and girls. 
One building after another has been added, until the rough clearing in 
the forest has taken on the form of a school campus with an orderly 
array of plain structures well adapted to school purposes. In the 
twelve grades there are 325 pupils, nearly 200 of whom are boarders. 

In addition to the above the Association aids a number of ungraded 
schools in different parts of the state. These little schools are usually 
in the country, and are intended to supplement the short term public 
schools by a three or four months’ additional term. They are in close 
connection with our colored Congregational churches, and are often 
taught in the church itself by the pastor or his wife, who are likely to 
be the only educated persons in the community. We have some fifteen 
such schools on our list this year in North Carolina, and might greatly 
increase the number if we had the means. The schools average about 
fifty scholars and the aid rendered averages about fifty dollars. Sev- 
eral of our churches keep up such schools with no outside aid. 

The American Missionary Association is not a denominational 
propaganda; it is a missionary society. It follows its charter in 
“conducting evangelistic and educational operations’ among the poor 
and dependent peoples of our own land. Wherever the conditions 
require, it establishes churches, so far as it has the means for doing so, 
and these churches are Congregational. They stand for a pure home 
life, an ethical religion and an intelligent gospel. They are largely 
the product of our schools, and then they become in their turn the 
producers of other schools—especially of common schools for the 
common people. We have fifty-five such churches among the Negroes 
of North Carolina in city and country. They are sources of light and 
knowledge to these poor and dependent people, encouraging industry 
and thrift, the improvement of homes and the development of substan- 
tial Christian character. . 


TWO GIRLS’ WORK. 


BY MISS CICELY SAVERY. 


Dear friends of the American Missionary Association: It is with feel- 
ings of deepest gratitude that I come before you to-day. For all that I 
am I owe to the benevolence of the American Missionary Association, and 
I am continually giving thanks to God that this Society has not only 
administered to my necessities, but to those of so many of my people, who 
without this aid, would even now be in utter darkness. Before telling 
you anything of my own life, I want to give you a short history of the 
_ school where I was educated, and how it was founded. 

During the strange, dark and dangerous days of 1865, three colored 
men in the little town of Talladega, Ala., began to think of the need ofa 
school for their children. "eae anes were old Deacon White, Mr. Sim- 
mons and my father. Their thoughts were soon followed by actions. 
They bought an old kitchen and moved it down near a place called the 
Branch. There during the winter of ’65 they had a little school. The 
téachers were colored men who had in some way learned to read and.write 
when they were slaves. One of these early teachers was Mr. Y. B. Sims, 
who has since that time graduated from Talladega College, and is now 
pastor of a prosperous Congregational church in Little Rock, Ark. . 

In the latter part of the year 1865 my father went to Mobile, Ala. 
Here he found Mr. Silsby, conducting for the American Missionary 
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Association a well-graded school.for colored people. He returned home 
very much encouraged with what he had seen, and told his friends. So 
they resolved to write North at once, and ask white teachers to come and 
help them. They did so, and from somewhere in Illinois, the Asso- 
ciation sent them a lady whose name was Miss Hopkins. ’The white 
people would have nothing-to do with the “ Yankee school ma’am,” so 
she boarded with an old colored man and his wife near the little school-house. 

There were three trustees for the little school One an army officer, 
Col. Swayne, the other two were colored men. The school grew so fast 
that Miss Hopkins soon found the work too hard for her, and in 1867 an- 
other lady came to help her. Soon after, Mr. Luke joined the little force, 
and the work went rapidly on until the terrible tragedy of his death. The 
circumstances of that sad event are so well known I will not attempt to 
repeat them. He was murdered by a mob. All who knew Mr. Luke 
think him one of the noblest Christian workers that ever came South. Mr. 
Luke’s death was a sad hindrance to the work. But the little germ of this 
work continued to uncoil its leaves and extend its branches until God sent 
to it Mr. H. E. Brown. He saw at a glance that the location was good for 
a large school. His first work was to look for a larger house. His eye 
fell on the old, rejected college of the Southern whites. This building was 
expected to fall at any time. So Mr. Brown and my father late one night 
took a light and examined the building. To their surprise they found 
only one support decayed: They decided at once that the house ought to 
be bought. So, aided by the Government, the American Missionary 
Association purchased this fine college property, consisting of thirty-four 
acres of land and a handsome brick building three stories high, erected 
before the war at a cost’ of $23,000. Thus the-little seed, planted by 
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three colored men and watered by benevolence of our Northern white : 
friends, through the American Missionary Association, has continued to 
grow until it is now one of the best schools in the South, Talladega 
College. | | 

My own life has been such a simple, quiet one, that I must confess I 
was a little startled at receiving a request from our honored Secretary, Miss 
Enterson, to tell you something about myself. - At first I was tempted to 
write her that I could not. But having been trained in an American 
Missionary Association school all my life, I have at least learned the art of 
obedience, and so I concluded to put that art into practice. I must first 


. apologize to you for not having been born during the awful days of slavery. 


Then I might have told you something of the horrors of the times. But 
I waited until those awful times were over, and schools were well estab- 
lished for my people,.so that I could have entered school the first day of 
my arrival, had it been practicable or profitable. 

Iwas sent to school at a very early age, and continued without inter- 
ruption. When I was fourteen years old our family had grown to 
number eight children, so it was necessary for me to contribute something 
toward my own support. My parents were not willing that I should be 
“ hired out,” as every girl who goes into service in our Southland is beset 
by so many terrible temptations. ‘Sol persuaded them to let me teach a 
summer school: My father gave his consent very reluctantly. And early 
one morning, accompanied by three other Talladega College students in a 
large spring wagon, I started for Chambers County. After a dreary ride 
of fifty miles I reached my destination. I found my boarding-house to be 


a small, one-room log cabin, sixteen by twenty feet. The father, mother 
and five children ‘slept in this room. They cooked and ate in a little 
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“Jean-to” that had neither floor or windows. This was a good specimen 
of the homes around me ; generally there was no “ lean-to ” to the houses. 
They gave me a hearty welcome, took several of their prettiest quilts, tied 
them up around the best bed in the house, and gave me my “room.” 


Whenever I felt like seeking the privacy of my own room, I had nothing 
to do but raise the corner and go behind one of these quilts. How I 


wished that by some magic power I could have recalled about eight years, 
then I could have blessed that little room of quilts, had it been in my 
mother’s own-room. But the room was not my only affliction. My host 
- owned a good cob pipe, and every night perfumed the house with the 
dreadful odor that can only come from home-raised tobacco ; my hostess 
had a stout snuff stick which was her constant companion. I did my first 
real missionary work trying to get them to give up these habits, and 
succeeded. 

I can never forget my first day in school. My pupils were of all ages. 
The eldest was fifty-four years old, the youngest six years. Four mothers 
came as pupils, briiging their babies. The books brought were anything 
the pupils could get. Some brought Bibles, others old newspapers, and 
anything that had “reading in it” they thought would do. At the end of 
three weeks I had an enrollment of one linndred and five pupils, and as 
heavy a heart and long face, as you would care to see. I sent home for 
books and charts, and when the term was through and the time came for 
me to return home, I was “beginning to see daylight-” I was sorry to 
leave my people, there was such an anxiety to learn, such a hungering and 
thirsting after knowledge. One widow came to me the last day of school, 
and with tears in her eyes, said she intended to educate her daughter if it 
“took the last shuck out of the corn crib.” She kept her word. Her 
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daughter acquired a good common-school education, and is now teaching 
her people how to live, by the example she sets in her own home. But I 
must hasten on with my story, for there are other things I would like to 
tell you which I am sure will be of more interest. My first experience in 
teaching did not discourage me, as my father had feared, but rather in- 
spired me with a desire to help my people. So I went back to school with 
an increased love for study, and a firm, fixed purpose to devote my life to 
teaching. After spending another year in study, I returned to my school, 
and found my room of quilts replaced by one built of logs and boards. I 
_ taught these people four years, always returning to school in the fall to 
resume my studies. Iwas graduated from the normal course in Talladega 
College in 1887, and since that time I have given myself wholly to the 
work of helping my people out of the great depth of darkness. 

It was not my intention to say quite so much about myself. I want to 
tell you about one of our girls who had a very hard time to get an edu- 
cation, but who is now one of the best teachers I know for her people. 
She was kind enough to write the story of her life to me, and I will tell 
it to you in her own words. 

“T was born at Pickneyville, a little village about thirty miles southeast 
of Talladega, and in this quiet. little country town I lived until I was five 
years old. At this time the colored people had not been blessed with the 
golden opportunity of having schools to attend. Not more than three 
hundred yards from our door was a school for white children. I used to 
watch them with longing eyes when they came out for recess shouting and 
laughing for joy in their sport. My mother would tell me that they were 
‘little scholars,’ and how I longed to be a ‘little scholar’ too. I teased 
my mother so much that at length she decidéd to move over to Talladega 
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where she heard there was a school for colored children. I was delighted. 
-We made our arrival one Saturday night, and on Monday morning I trotted 
off to school. On reaching the schoolhouse, we found a large number of 
_ children playing about the grounds. It was not long before the teacher 


came. She was a medium sized woman, with along nose and firm lips 


that gave severity to her countenance. 

| ‘‘ Just after devotional exercises she called up a number of little boys and 
girls and gave them a sound whipping. I had never suspected that any- 
thing of that kind was practiced at such a pleasant place as I had always 
imagined school to be; and you may rest assured I went home in the. 
evening with a feeling of great relief and a firm determination never to go 
to ‘that old school’ again. The next morning when my mother told her 
‘little scholar’ to get ready for school, she had a greater task than she 
expected. However, she kindly explained to me that only the disobedient 
were chastised ; and that so long as I was dutiful and obedient, I would 
not be subject to such punishment. I continued in school all of the term, 
and when school closed, spoke my little piece at the closing concert 
as loudly as any one. The next year school opened at what now is Tal- 
-ladega College, and my mother sent me there. My teacher’s name was 
Miss Pierce ; she had such a sweet, kind face I learned to love her at once. 
I can never forget her, she gave me my first religious impressions. One 
night after school she said to me, ‘Amanda, I want you to stay here a 
little while with me.’ She told me in such a simple way about God’s love 
for me, taught me this little verse, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me,’ 
etc. Before I left the house I had given myself to Christ. 

“Very soon after*this my mother died. I saw them bury all that was 
dear to me, and I was all alone. My childish pleasure and happy school 
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days were things of the past, and I had to go toa new home and be- 
gin life over. I went to live with an old aunt and uncle of my mother’s. 
They were well advanced in years, and I could be of great use to them. 
The little farm on which they lived was all their own. I did the milking 
and helped my uncle on the farm. For nine years I worked in this way, 
attending school about one month and a half during the summer. These 
schools were taught by students from Talladega College. All these years 
my hopes were continually turned towards Talladega College. But the 
great barrier, poverty, was the stone at the entrance of the golden gate. 
But the longing for an education increased, and in the fall of ’84 I wrote 
to Miss Julia C. Andrews (Matron of Foster Hall), telling her that I wanted 
to comesto school so much, and that I was willing to work anywhere she 
saw fit, 2 I could only have a place in school. Miss Andrews wrote to me she 
could not find a place for me, butas soon as there was a vacancy she would 
let me know. But the whole school year passed without receiving the de- 
sired information. The Lord was working for me, however, and the next 
summer I received a letter stating that I could come and work in the 
laundry. I was overjoyed, as you may know. And promptly the first day 
of October found me at Talladega. 

“For my laundry work that year I received $72. When ola opened 
the next fall I returned and began in the sixth grade. After a week on 
trial I was promoted to the seventh. I had to study very hard to keep up. 
During the summer vacation I taught a little school in the country. I re- 
turned to Talladega with $28 as the reward of my summer’s work. I 
would have had to leave had not my teacher succeeded in getting student 
aid for me. With economy, and the aid from Northern friends, I con- 
tinued in school until my health failed. I am now teaching. And when 
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I see a poor, discouraged girl who feels like giving up the struggle for an 
education, I tell her something of my own life, how the ‘stones ‘were 


rolled away’ out of my path.” | | 
Amanda’s experience is that of hundreds of my race in the South who 


are striving to enter school but cannot. I have in mind a number of young 
people who are anxious to attend school, but the way has not been opened. 
Every year those who come begging for entrance have to be turned away 
because the buildings are too small to accommodate them, and their means 
too small to accommodate us. As a race our people are poor and ignorant 
and in great meed of being helped to a higher standard in life. 

One of the greatest hindrances to our progress is the-fact that so many 
of our leaders are immoral and unprincipled, exerting a most pernicious 
influence upon our people. But the American Missionary Association schools 
are gradually doing away with this kind of leader, by sending out every. 
year strong, noble men and women whose motto is ‘‘ Onward and upward.” 

I have heard that the Northern people are growing discouraged over 
this work and do not give quite so liberally as in years gone by. There is 
no need for discouragement, even though our ideals should never be fully 
realized. We are better and the Southland is better for your noble efforts. 
These efforts are not lost, but truer living will stand out clearly and firmly 
.against the ruins of the past. These teachings will endure through all 
ages, transmitted from generation to generation, and the great pulsing 


heart of humanity will feel them forever. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Bible House, New York , 


The Education of Afro-American Girls. 


REV. D. I. SATTERFIELD, D.D. 


(Read before the “* American Association for the Education of Colored Youth,” at its Third Annual 
Convention in Nashville.) | 


_I am sorry to say that there are many who object to the higher education 
of colored girls. ‘This is seldom urged on the ground of incapacity. It is 
too late in the nineteenth century for any one to raise the question of ability. 
There are some who think that a higher education unfits the colored girl for 
her work, but this, we think, comes from a class who consider her only as a 
menial. Others, with a more kindly spirit but no better judgment, plead 
“lack of time.” ‘The demand for workers is so great ; we must. give them 
what we can, and send them out to do what they may be able for the ignorant 
masses.” © I have the same answer for both. I believe that it is human de- 
‘pravity, not divine Providence, which has created in this land the necessity 
for negro leaders for the negro people. I have neither sympathy nor tolera- 
tion for that public sentiment in any section of the country—and it exists 
North as well as South—which runs color lines through Church and State. 
I believe it is rotting the heart out of our free institutions, and robbing the 
church of its gospel. But there is the fact. There must be negro leaders 
for the negro: people, or they will not be led. Providence recognizes the fact, 
and is not fighting against, but using it. | | 

Need I go through the details of the argument? Men who only know 
how to plow cannot, as leaders, test the capacity of any people to rise. To 
know whether the African can accomplish as much as the Anglo-Saxon we 
must give him an equal chance. And this logic has a two-fold bearing on 
the class I represent ; for not only are the girls to be trained for leadership 
in the schools and society, but a man, no matter how well educated, is crip- 
pled if he has a wife who is notably his inferior. 


Let us then take up the main question, “ How shall we educate our 
girls?” I told you that in due time I would speak of peculiarities connected 
with the work represented by this Association, That I may save your time 
and patience and speak to some purpose, I shall avoid general discussion 
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and confine my attention mainly to these peculiarities. What are they? 
- You know already what, in: my opinion, they are not. To find out, in any 
given case, what kind of an education to give, the speediest way is to discern 
the end to be gained. Special methods will be required when special results 
are aimed at. What should be the final purpose of the education of our 
girls? I imagine I hear a variety of answers to the question ; but I will not 
pause even to formulate them. I have studied this question long and care- 
fully. I have turned it over and over, and approached it from every side. 
I believe I have studied it candidly ; and I am convinced that I am right 
when I say that the special task to be performed by the negro leaders of the 
negro people is the construction and development of a society of their own. 
Here again I take occasion to file my protest against the prejudice which 
creates the necessity ; but we must admit the fact that we may provide for it. 

The colored citizen of these United States, with his family, is excluded 
from the social privileges of his more highly favored white fellow-citizen. I 
need not tell you how it is done. 

Two things seem to follow this as effect follows cause. (1) There must be 
two societies: one for the white race, the other for the colored. (2) The 
second is still more humiliating for me to admit, but the truth must be told - 
The negro must not only have a society of his own, but he must make it. 
The same social dictum which shuts him out, shuts his excluder in. There 
are exceptions to this rule, as the membership of this Association most 
forcibly attests—men and women, who, for conscience sake, refuse to sub- 
mit to the social statute. But the exceptions prove the rule. 
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And what has all this to do with the education of our girls? Rather ask 
—what else has it to do with? Howcan you have society without a woman 
in it? Find me good society anywhere, and you will find that woman’s gen- 
tleness and purity have been the most potent factors in its development and 
conservation. 

Now keep in mind the present condition of the masses of the colored 
people. Even among the humblest I have met with a reception that has 
made the most unremitting toil a pleasure; but no man can keep his eyes 
open and escape the conviction that the very foundations of their society 
have to be laid. For woman’s part in this work and in all that is to follow 
it, our girls are to be educated. : 

They must be made into society women ina peculiar sense. Not so 
much that they may shine in it, or draw pleasure from it, as that they may 
make it out of the raw material, and mould and fashion it into a thing of 
beauty. Ido not mean to say this work has not been begun. There is 
good society among the colored people, and within its circle I know not a 
few well worthy of admiration. 

I am thinking now of a great class whose welfare we meet in council 
to consider. I am thinking of the negro people waiting for their leaders— 
waiting until we, the few, who have undertaken the task, in the name of the 
Master shall send the many to carry the bread to the hungry multitude. 


What sort of an education will make such society women out of our 
girls? The Christian element should of course be made conspicuous. The 
popular impression that the negro is naturally religious may mislead. The 
trouble with that natural religion is that it is too natural. It needs to be . 
born again.. The growth of intelligence kills it. We cannot insist too 
strongly on the necessity of an intelligent faith and a pure, upright life on 
the part of those who are to be the leaders of the people. To have the lan- 
guage of the Bible at her tongue’s end, and to have a name without a blem- 
ish is the first thing we must secure for our society maker. 


II. The next is refinement, genuine culture, such as Christianity alone 
can give, though all Christians do not have it. Without it woman is noth- 
thing but a female. It is this that makes her womanly. To it belong the 
gently modulated tones that soothe when others rasp—the quiet dignity 
which acts like an invisible cord to draw and an invisible wall to repel at 
will—the taste that discards all that is loud and bold in dress and manner, 
and a conscience keenly sensitive to every wrong and fearless in its expos- 
ure. Our girls must have these, the peculiar charms of womanhood, before 
they are fully equipped for the task before them. That they are capable of 
taking on the externals of refinement, I presume no one will question. That 
they also take in its principles is fully attested by the fact that so many of 
them to-day are holding their own in a battle, the fierceness of which the 
rest of us cannot réalize. 


III. The third factor of this education is a mind well stored with useful 
information and trained for action. Others have dealt with this matter so 
freely that I-can afford to slight it. Girls can learn by the same methods, 
and as fast and as far as boys. 

I would emphasize (1). The importance of devoting a great deal of at- 
tention to the study of language, not so much technical grammar and thet- 
oric, as the practical uses of literature and composition. We must not for- 
get that it is a lowly class we care for, whose speech is crude and whose 
opportunities for gathering even the most rudimentary facts are exceedingly 
limited. (2), The true relation between the lower and higher education’ 
must be preserved. I advocate most emphatically the necessity for not only 
a higher, but the highest education for these girls on whose shoulders such 
great responsibilities are to fall ; but I do not believe in any higher educa- 
tion that is not solid from the ground up. ‘Too many of our schools are 
trying their hand at the higher branches. The result is that nothing truly 
valuable is effected. 


IV. Fourth and last on this list I place zadustrial training. To clear 
the way for what I wish most to say on this subject, I believe that our girls 
ought to have special training for any calling in life for which their maker 
has specially fitted them. The spirit of the age has thrown open a great 
many avocations to woman, and why should the colored woman be excluded 
from any of these? ‘ 


Our pupils should first of all be imbued ‘with the idea that any honorable 
work will honor, while idleness and dependence will disgrace them. (2). 
They should be encouraged to cultivate their gifts, and so prepare them- 
selves for the highest places. You will observe that my definition of indus- 
trial training includes the professions as well as the field of manual labor. 

But while I am anxious that our girls should have every possible chance 
to make a good living for themselves, there is a still more pressing need to 
be supplied. What is the most radical defect in the present social status of 
the masses of the colored people? Am I not right when I say, the lack of a 
home? The instincts are there, and surpassingly beautiful are some of 
their manifestations ; but, alas! how true it is that the very gifts that’ God 
created in our nature as the foundation of the home are being exercised for 
its destruction. | 

No other thought should take precedence of this. No other motive for 
educating our girls should be allowed to usurp the first place. Of all the 
industries of women, the one that has most to do with society-building is 
home-making. ‘To be a good housekeeper is a part of it; neat, thrifty, and 
ingenious in the management of domestic affairs. To be a good wife is still 
more. The husband and the wife are each one-half of the head of a house- 
hold, and one half is supposed to be as big as the other; but when the 
wife’s half fails, look out for trouble. 

And a good mother has the very reins of society in her hands. She can 
make it with God’s help almost what she will. If we, as educators, would 
prepare our girls for their life-work, we must keep as a part of our scheme, 
from the very beginning, this idea of fitting them to be home-makers. When 
they are advanced enough to understand it we must teach them what it 
means, and what depends upon it. 
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ALABAMA. 


By SECRETARY JAMES W. COoopeER. 


. ING LABAMA is the “keystone state” of the lower South. It 
| lies midway among the former slave states. Its capital, 
Montgomery, was the first and the natural capital of the 
Confederacy. The centre of Negro population in the 
United States is in Alabama. It is a typical Southern 


state, and has exercised a large influence in the affairs of the South, 


both before and since the Civil War. It is a great state, with an area 
larger than New York or Pennsylvania, more than ten times the size 
of Connecticut with twice its population. 


STATE HISTORY. 


The earliest settlements were made by the French about 1709 on 
the Gulf Coast, near Mobile, and from thence up the Alabama and 
Tombigbee rivers. French names are frequently met with, even now, 
in all that region, and are especially common in Marengo County on 
the Tombigbee. Southern Alabama remained French until 1763, when 
it was ceded to the English. At the close of the Revolutionary War, 
by the treaty of 1783, it was transferred to Spain. In f8o1 it came 
again into the possession of France, and in 1803 it was sold by Napo- 
leon to the United States as a part of the great Province of Louisiana. 

All this affected but a small portion of the state of Alabama. ‘The 
white population is almost exclusively Anglo-American.” The main 
body of settlers were Virginians, who first moved southward into 
Georgia and thence westward into central Alabama, where with their 
large gangs of slaves they occupied early in the nineteenth century the 
rich prairie lands known as the “black belt.” Another stream of emi- 
gration from Georgia entered southeast Alabama by the old “Federal 
Road,” while thousands of the citizens of North Carolina poured over 
the Appalachian mountains into Tennessee and followed the Tennessee 
valley westward into northern Alabama. Alabama and Mississippi, 
like Indiana and Illinois, which lie almost exactly within the same de- 
grees of longitude to the north, were emigrant states settled from the 
East, Virginia furnishing the dominant i1fluence in the one case and 
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New England in the other. All four were admitted to the Union at 
about the same time—from 1816 to 1819—two slave states and two 
free states. Alabama was the last of the four to be received. 

The attachment to the Union was never very strong in the days 
before the Civil War. First, the Indian question and then the Negro 
question aroused bitter animosity toward the national government. 
The doctrine of States Rights developed edrly and was always in the 
ascendancy. The Indian tribes were hostile and powerful, and when 
the great Creek Reservation was laid out so as to occupy a large por- 
tion of the best lands in the state and the settlérs tried to enter these 
lands, they were ordered off by officials from Washington, and in the 
controversies that followed the United States came to be regarded 
almost in the light of an enemyrto the state. This condition of things 
continued until the removal of the reservation to the Indian Territory 
in 1834. 

Opposition to the general government over the slavery question 
also developed early and increased with the years. The state was 
dissatisfied with the Missouri Compromise in 1820. The people were 
incensed over the abolition agitation in the North during the thirties. 
The Compromise of 1850 was especially obnoxious. The more ad- 
vanced states-rights men began even then to talk of secession. A 
states-rights convention in Montgomery in 1851 “recommended the 
calling of a Southern Congress to decide questions at issue, and de- 
clared that if any other state would secede Alabama would go also.” 
By 1860 public opinion was overwhelmingly in favor of secession. 
When the state convention finally met to decide the question there were 
differences of opinion as to the forms and methods of their action, but 
the act of secession was triumphantly passed amid great popular re- 
joicing January 11, 1861, and Jefferson Davis was inaugurated presi- 
dent of the Confederacy at Montgomery on the 18th of February 
following. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the people of Alabama, even 
the white people, were everywhere alike in, sentiment and condition. 
On the contrary, there was very great diversity among them. The white 
and colored population has long been pretty nearly equal, but in 18s0 
all the slaves, 335,000 of them, were owned by less than one-seventh 
of the white population, and three-quarters of them were owned by. 
as few as 10,000 men. More than this, Fleming, the historian of Ala- 
bama, says that “from 1819 to 1860 the majority of the white popula- 
tion were not friendly to slavery as an institution.” “This,” he says, 
“was not from any special liking for the Negro or belief that slavery 
was bad for him, but because it was believed that the presence of the 
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Negro, slave er free, was not good for the white man.” In the north- 
ern section of the state there was at times considerable anti-siavery 
sentiment, finding expression in anti-slavery organizations. In 1833 
James G. Birney published an anti-slavery newspaper in Huntsville. 

The reason for this strange diversity of sentiment with reference 
to slavery as an institution is to be traced to the soil, and its adapta- 
bility to cotton raising. There is a belt of rich black prairie land from > 
sixty to eighty miles wide extending across lower central Alabama 
which makes one of the best cotton growing districts in the South. 
This was the home of the great planters with their multitude of slaves. 
North of this are the “sand hills’ and the mountains and mineral 
region. South of it are the pine hills and the barren pine flats. In 
the rich “black belt” the Negro population far exceeds the white, rising 
in some of the counties to nearly go per cent., and it is still steadily — 
increasing. But both north and south of this black belt the whites are 
almost everywhere in the majority, and several whole counties at the 
north have almost no Negroes:at all. Beyond the mountains in the 
extreme northwest, the fertile valley of the Tennessee lured the cotton 
planters with their slaves and the Negro population has. been larger. 
This condition of things has always existed and bids fair to continue. 
The pooret the soil the whiter the population; the richer the soil the 
more Negroes to work it. The densest Negro population in the South 
is in the black prairie of Alabama and the alluvial regions of Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. | | 

We do not often think of Alabama as a mountain state, and yet a 
third of it is metamorphic. The great Appalachian chain enters the 
state at the northeast corner and thrusts itself southwesterly far into 
the interior until it spreads out into the hill country of central Alabama. 
Before the war the vast mineral resources of this region were unde- 
veloped. The land was poor, and so were the people. Birmingham 
was unknown. The great deposits of iron ore, with limestone and 
coal close by, providing facilities for smelting unequalled anywhere 
else in the world, were undiscovered or at least unappreciated. Bir- 
mingham is now the most important point for iron smelting and man- 
ufacturing south of Pennsylvania. It is a great railroad center, with 
lines radiating in all directions. Before the war there was no north 
and south railroad across the state. Communication between the dif- 
ferent sections was then difficult, and with conflicting interests sec- 
tional rivalry was but natural. | 

Alabama recovered but slowly at first from the effects of the war. 
The population in 1870 was. but slightly in advance of that in 1860, and 
the wealth of the state was greatly reduced. Reconstruction brought 
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even greater afflictions than the war itself. But in the early eighties 
an era of prosperity set in, especially in the northern part of the state, 
which has continued until the present time. By igoo the population 
had doubled. Forty-five per cent. were colored and fifty-five per cent. 
white. The foreigners numbered less than one per cent. In 1908 
Alabama became a prohibition state under a very strict law. 

The public schools, which had been opened a few years before, were 
discontinued after 1860, but the reconstruction government inaugu- 
rated a new system of schools which is being gradually extended and 
improved. The State University at Tuscaloosa, burned during the 
war, has been rebuilt. Normal schools have been opened in dif- 
ferent sections. Illiteracy, which was very great, is being slowly re- 
duced. Alabama ranks third for illiteracy among the states of the 
Union, with a 14.7 percentage of white illiterates over ten years of 
age and 57.4 of Negro illiterates. “The average annual length of the 
public school term for 1968 was 140 days. The per capita apportion- 
ment per child of school age was $2.49. 


A. M: A. SCHIGRILS. 


The American Missionary Association sent its representatives to 
Alabama immediately after the chose of the war to minister to;the hun- 
dreds of thousands of freedmen just liberated from bondage and left 
penniless, utterly illiterate, with no training in either self-control or 
self-respect, helpless and dependent and bewildered under the new and 
strange conditions of freedom suddenly thrust upon them. They needed 
sympathy, moral: and religious guidance, and instruction in the rudi- 
ments of learning. Christian schools were a pressing. necessity and 
the first attention was given to the establishment of such schools at 
certain well-chosen centres. This fundamental policy has been con- 
tinued for more than forty years, and its wisdom has been abundantly 
demonstrated by the results. At the present time the Association 
maintains six educational institutions in the state for colored students 
—a central college at Talladega, with theological, collegiate, normal, 
academic, industrial, agricultural and elementary department; two 
normal and elementary schools in the Tennessee valley, at Florence 
and Athens; two in the black belt, at Marion and Cotton Valley, and 
one in the city of Mobile. Two affiliated schools in the black belt, at 
Nixburg and Kowaliga, also receive support from the Association. 

Trinity School, at Athens, was the first to be established, in May, 
1865. The wife of the chaplain of a union regiment stationed there 
was among its first teachers. It has never been a large institution, but 


THE NEW TRINITY SCHOOL BUILDING, ATHENS, ALA. 


has always received the generous and grateful support of the colored 
people of the locality to whom it. has been an inestimable blessing. 
For many years it stood, with the little church, in a compound in the 
center of the city. In 1907 the schoolhouse and teachers’ home were 
destroyed by fire, and ample grounds were secured for new buildings 
on‘the site of an old union fort near by, where a fine schoolhouse has 
been erected and a.teachers’ home is to be built as soon as the money 
is forthcoming. 

Burrell Normal School, at Florence, was formerly located at 
Selma. When the building was burned, it was decided to move from 
-Selma, where several other schools had come in, and the citizens of 
Florence, white and colored, urged its transfer to that place and pro- 
vided a suitable site. Florence is an attractive and prosperous old 
southern town in the extreme “northwestern portion of the state. A 
commodious schoolhouse was built under the direction of a graduate 
of Talladega College in 1903. The school has the usual eight elemen- 
tary grades and a four years’ high school or normal course. It has 
an excellent faculty of colored teachers who greatly need a new 
teachers’ home. 

Lincoln Academy, at Marion, has had a remarkable growth during 
the past few years. It is one of our oldest schools, founded in 1867. 
It did good service for many years as a day school, but in 1902 a new 
era of prosperity was inaugurated by a new school building. Since 
that time a girls’ dormitory, boys’ dormitory, a shop and a cottage for 
the farm superintendent have been provided by the Association through 
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A GRADE IN THE SCHOOLROOM, FLORENCE, ALA. 


the efficient management of the principal. They are largely the work 
of the students guided by the manual training instructér. The Acad- 
emy has all the grades from primary through a high and normal course. 
Marion is an old-time Southern college town, many of whose citizens 
have been distinguished in the history of the state. 

Cotton Valley School is a unique institution. It is a country day 
school, back from the railroad, among a poor and primitive people 
almost exclusively black, who have responded most cheerfully to the 
efforts made in theif behalf by teachers of their own race. The intel- 
ligent and consecrated service of these teachers has been beyond praise. 
Regenerated lives and a redeemed community have been their reward. 
The school was opened by the Woman’s Home Missionary Association 
of Boston in 1886, and is still aided by funds contributed through them. 

A school was opened in Mobile in 1867 which after some earlv 
vicissitudes developed into a permanent and efficient A. M. A. insti- 
tution and has long been known as Emerson Institute. The school- 
houses were twice burned. The present substantial’ building was 
erected in 1882. Mr. Ralph Emerson has recently added to his former 
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benefactions by providing a building for the teaching of girls’ indus- 
tries and a well-equipped shop for boys’ industries, and has enlarged 
the overcrowded teachers’ home. These buildings, with the church 
and parsonage, are grouped on a well-located campus of three and a 
half acres purchased more than thirty years ago. The schoolhouse 
needs renovation and an additional wing. When these improvements 
are secured this historic school in Alabama's great seaport town will 
be prepared to do a larger and better. work than ever before. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CAMPUS, DORMITORY AND CHAPEL, TALLADEGA COLLEGE, 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE. 


No adequate description of Talladega College can be given in this 
brief record. It is the only institution of high grade for the Negroes 
of Alabama. It has a constituency of 800,000 Negroes in the state 
from which to draw its students, and it stands within eighty miles of 
the centre of Negro population in the United States. Its more than 
600 students represent twenty-eight Alabama counties and thirteen 
states and territories. Its location is unsurpassed for a great school 
providing the broadest and—best edtication for the colored people of 
the country. Talladega is a thriving little city, seven hundred feet 
above sea level, at the southern edge of the metamorphic region, and 
on the border of the black belt. The citizens of Talladega take pride 
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in the college and have shown their regard for it by word and deed. 
The school was founded in 1867 and was the first Negro boarding 
school in the state. Its charter as a college was confirmed by the leg- 
islature of Alabama in 1889. Moré than 5,000 students have been 
enrolled since its organization. A large and active alumni association, 
noted for doing things and doing them wisely and well, has added 
greatly to the reputation of the college and has rendered efficient aid 
by its counsel, its gifts and its influence among the colored people. 
The graduates are to be found in twenty-five states, and in Africa, as 
farmers, mechanics, engineers, business men, home makers, physicians, 
dentists, editors, lawyers, teachers, school principals, pastors and mis- 
sionaries. The college has all grades from the first primary to the 
theological school, and thorough work is done everywhere. Graduates 
from the college course are received to the senior classes of the best 
northern universities and are admitted to their post-gradtiate courses. 
Training in the industries has held a prominent place in the prescribed 
courses of study from the beginning. .Practical instruction is given in 
agriculture, wood and iron working, drafting, printing, sewing, dress- 
making, cooking, nurse training, under competent teachers. The prop- 
erty of the institution is valued at $250,000, including a fine campus 
of forty acres, with eighteen substantial buildings, and a model farm 
of seven hundred acres. A hospital for nurse-training is in process 
of erection, and funds have been raised, largely through the efforts of 
the alumni, for a new theological hall. Scholarships and endowments 
have been laboriously gathered to the amount of $167,000. What 
Talladega College most needs is more adequate endowment, scholar- 
ships and more ample support. The college needs $4,000 a year to 
meet the amount of the annual student labor bills. There are few 
institutions, if any, that are doing so large and varied and useful a 
work at so small a cost as Talladega College. 


CHURCH WORK. 


The educational work of the American Missionary Association is 
always and everywhere distinctively Christian. The object sought is 
Christian-character. Its schools are undenominational but thoroughly 

| evangelical and religious. Their influence upon the moral and religious 
life of a rising people is incalculable. All the denominations share in 
the benefit. But it has sometimes been found recessary to conserve 
and extend the influence of the schools by the ‘founding of Congre- 
gational Churches which shall stand out boldly and uncompromisingly 
for a pure life, an intelligent faith and an ethical gospel. There are 
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twenty Negro Congregational churches in the General Association of 
Alabama, under the care of the American Missionary Association, all 
of them more or less directly the products of our schools and in fra- 
ternal and mutually helpful, relations with them. We greatly rejoice 
in these little churches of the Puritan faith who may réceive for them- 
selves the message of our Lord to the Church of Smyrna. “I know 
thy works and ‘tribulations and poverty. Fear none of these things 
which thou shalt suffer. Be thou. faithful unto death and I will give 
thee a crown of life.” | 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS. 


The Association is doing little work in Alabama, compared with 
that in some other states, among the poor white people of the mountain 
country. The recent industrial exploitation of that region has to a 
large degree made this unnecessary. We have, however, two inter- 
esting mountain schools. One at Nat in Jackson County and the other 
at Joppa in Cullman County. 

Green Academy, at Nat, was a pioneer institution., It has a pic- 
turesque location on a spur of the Cumberland mountaifis, overlooking 
a wooded valley, five miles from the railway station at Woodville. A 
few northern families moved into the town; the desire for schocl and 
church was soon developed ; prejudice was overcome, and through the 
generosity of Mrs. Eliza Green, the way was opened for the Associa- 
tion to provide the necessary buildings—church, schoolhouse and 
teachers’ home. For a number of years it was the only school in all 
that region and shed its light afar. It was patronized by the people 
in the valley who either sent their children to: board with the mountain 
families or built little cabins for them to live in during the school 
term. More recently a small dormitory has been built. But, as in 
many other cases in the mountains, the demand for elementary educa- 
tion created by the Association school. has been met by the people 
themselves, the valley towns have opened schools of their own, most 
of the northern families have moved away, and the school is suffering 
temporary eclipse. A school of higher grade, with ample boarding 
department aud equipment for training in the industries, would involve 
an expenditure beyond the present means of the Association. This is 
what the new conditions demand, and we hope that in the not distant 
future this demand may be fully met. 

Joppa is a far away place—twenty-two miles from a railway station 
in either direction. Its isolation is its attraction. Far from towns 
or county seats which are likely to provide adequate schools, the 
“Institute” has become the educational centre for a large and needy 
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section. The people are almost exclusively white—there is scarcely a 
Negro in the whole county. Life is very primitive. It is a region of 
log-cabins and ox-teams, scattered cotton fields cleared from the 
scrubby pine forests and small trading in lumber. About eighteen 
years ago a well-constructed eight-room schoolhouse and a teachers’ 
home were built, and the young people began to flock in from all direc- 
tions to re-enforce the local school attendance, until there was an an- 
nual enrollment of nearly three hundred. It was not possible for these 


SCHOOL BUILDING JOPPA, ALA. 


“boarders” to be decently housed in the narrow cabins of the village, 
and a large store building “which some ambitious villager had begun 
and had been unable to finish,” has recently been purchased and trans- 
formed into a dormitory for girls and a dining hall. The teachers’ 
home became a’ boys’ dormitory, a commodious shop for manual train- 
ing was provided, and with this modest equipment the “Normal and 
Industrial Collegiate Institute” of Joppa has entered upon a new era 
of usefulness among the poorer whites of the state of Alabama. 


ALABAMA. 


STATISTICS DERIVED: i'ROM THE LATEST OFFICIAL 
SOURCES, AND SHOWING ITS RANK AS COM- 
PARED WITH OTHER STATES. 


issued from the Printing Department of Talladega College, Dec. 15, 1908 


Admitted into the Union as a state in 1819. It was the 9th 
State so admitted after the Constitution. 


(There are now 46 states, 6 territories) 
Capitals—1819, Huntsville; 1820, Cahaba; 1826, Tuscaloosa; 
1846, Montgomery. 
Area in square miles, 51,540. Rank 26. 
Extreme length, 330 miles: Extreme width, 200 miles. 
Public lands subject to entry, J uly 1, 1907, 156,820 acres. 


_-. Counties, 67. Post-offices, 1, 549. “ Newspapers, 288. Con- 
gressional districts, 9. ans 


Number of miles of railroad, ( 1906), 4,970. Rank 10. 
Number of miles per 10;000 inhabitants, 41900), 24.45. Rank 32. 
Capital,—Montgomery, population, (1900), 30,346. 

Largest city,—Mobile, population, (1900), 38,460. 


Local newspaper estimates of population in 1908— 
Mobile, 55.000; Birmingham, 72,000. 


Per capita valuation of property, [1900] $423.63. Rank, 27 
POPULATION, | “ 


Total population (1900) : ‘ 1,828,697. Rank 18. 
| Whites, : : : : 1,001,152. Rank 22. 
Negroes, 4 : 827,307. Rank 3. 
All others, . 238. 
(Georgia hiainke 1, Misnlesieinl, 2.) 

Rate of increase since,1890, Whites, 20.1; Negroes, 21.9. 
Living ia country districts, , ad; A 611,983 
Living in cities, ..:::. ah S ' 216,714 


‘The centre of Negro on in the United States is 
in De Kalb Co., Alabama, 80 miles N. E. of Talladega. 


- EDUCATIONAL. 


‘Children of school age (July 1908)— 
_ Whites, . ee en 
Negroes, So oS 
Total, ‘ ; : : . 687,674 
Enrolled in schools, 57.01 per cent. | 
School Fund (State Supt’s Report) . >. $2,367,361.89 


Per capita apportionment, per child. for the year beginning 
Oct. 1, 1908, $2.49. ‘ 


Average raised per person of school age, by the states, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Commissioner, [1903-4] $12.12. | 
Average monthly salary of teachers in public schools, $29, 
Average annual length of school term, (1908), 140 days. 
ILLITERACY. (1900) : 

Population over 10 years of age, 1,304,512 

Illiterates over 10 years of age, 443,590, per cent, 34, Rank 3. 
White illiterates, ‘“ " 104,883 cee * Behe. 
Negro illiterates. ‘* 6 338,605 ee bae oe 
Negro illiteracy—Louisiana ranks 1. Alabama, 2. ) 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Farms operated:— : 

Whites, 129,187; Negroes, 94,069. 
Per cent. of population engaged in agriculture, 67. Rank 6 
Value of farm products [1899] $91, stu ,409. Rank 19. 


Corn, 35,053,047 bushels. Rank 19. 
Oats, 1,882,060 es gue ° 
Sweet Potatves, 1,687,039 bushels, “,. 
Cotton, (1908) 1,330,000 bales, ts: Me 


(14 states reported in 1908 a total crop of 12,873,000 bales 
.» Of cotton.) — 
Cotton. producing states in order of rank are: Texas, Geor.- 
> gia, Mississippi, Alabama, etc. 
Average value of milch cows, (1908), $21, Rank 382, 
(Average for U. 8., $80.67) 
Value of farm products of Negro Farmers, (1900) $29,704,034. 


MINERALS. 
Iron ore mined (1902) 3,574,474 tons. Rank 3 
(Minnesota ranks 1, Michigan 2.) 
Bituminous coal [1902] 7,271,146 tons. Rank 5. 


[States in order of production—Pennsylvania. Ohio, West 
Virginia, Indiana, Alabama, etc. ] 


Jefferson County, Ala., mined 3,410,698 tons of above amt. 
Coal production in Alabama has doubled in 10 years. 


MANUFACTCRIES. 


Capital invested in manufactories, $70,370,081. Rank 27. 
[Increase in 10 years, 48 per cent. ] 
Blast furnaces, 51. Rolling mills, 5. Steel plants, 2. 
Textile Industries in operation, (1908) 75; viz., Cotton mills, 
08; Knitting mills, 12; Cordage plants, 5, 


ALABAMA SCHOOL LAWS 
issued from the Printing Department of Talladega College, April 15, 1909 


SCHUOL OFFICERS. 
The State Superintendent of Education. 
A Superintendent of Education in each county. 
Three District ‘Trustees in each school district. 
One Board of Education for each county. 


A Board of Edueation and Superintendent for city and town 
schools. 


A State Board of Examiners consisting of three persons, 
who prepare lists of questions to be used inthe examination 
of teachers and decide on the sufficiency of the answers there- 
to. 


A State Text Book Commision of Eleven. 


y THE PUBLIC SCHOOL FUND. 


1. The dnnunl interest at six per cent. on all sums of money 
arising from proceeds of sales of lands granted or entrusted 
by the United States, valueless sixteenth section fund, and 
the school indemnity fund for school purposes. 


2. The annual interest at four per cent. on that part of the 
surplus revenue of the United States deposited with the State 
under the act of congress, approved June 23, 1836. 


3. All annual rents, incomes, and profits or interests aris- 
ing from the sale of lands hereafter given by the United States 
or by this State, or by individuals, for the support of the pub- 
lic schools of the State. 

4. Allsums accruing as escheats. 


5. The net amount of poll tax for each male from 21 to 45 
years of ags, that may be collected in the State; poll tax col- 
lected in every county to be retained therein. 


6 Licenses which are by law required to be ey into the 
school fund of any county. 


7. Thefurther sum of three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars annually for every scholastic year. 


The public school fund for 19€8-9 amounted to $2,367 
361.89. 


The State Superintendent of Education apportions this 
fund, respectively to the Normal schools as provided for by 
liw, and the remainder among the counties in PEGRVET ONTO 
the number of children of school-age. 


The county board apportions the fund to the school dis- 
tricts 


COMPENSATION OF SUHUOL OFFICERS. 

The State Superintendent of Education receives an annual 
salary of $3,000. | 

The County Superintendent of Education receives four per 
cent. on all State public monies disbursed, and ten dollars for 
conducting each semi-annual examination of teachers. 

The members of the State Board of Examiners receive five 
dollars per day while engaged. 

The members of the County Board of Education receive two 
dollars per day, provided, that only ten days service in one 
year is thus allowed. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Each incorporated city or town is a separate school dis- 
trict; and county buoards of education may change the bound- 
ary lines-of rural districts or form new districts as they may 
deem best. ~~“ 

Each school district is a corporation. 

SCHOLASTIC PERIODS. 

The schulastic year shall begin on the first day of October, 
and end on the thirtieth day of September following. 

Rural school terms are usually of five months duration. 

Twenty days constitute a school month, anda school day 
shall be not less than six hours. 

WHO ARE ENTITLED TO INSTRUCTION. 

Every minor over the age ofseven years shall be entitled to 
admission into, and instruction in any public school of his or 
her own race or color in this State. 

An enumeration is made every two years, of the children of 
school age in each school district. 

By the consent of the trustees of both districts, pupils liv- 
ing in one district may be transferred tothe school of an- 
other district; but the teacher who receives such pupils will 
not draw additional pay for such transfers. 


EXAMINATION AND LICENSE OF TEACHERS. 


The first Mondaysin January and July areappointed for 
the examination of teachers. 

The regular examination shall be conducted in each county 
by the county superintendent of education and shall begin at 
10 o’clock a.m. Each applicant, shall, before entering upon 
the examination deposit a fee as follows with the examiner; 

An applicant for a third-grade certificate, a fee of one dol- 
lar; an applicant for a second-grade cer tificate, one and one- 
half dollars: an applicant for a first-grade certificate, a fee of 
two dollars; an applicant for a life certificate, a fee of three 
dollars 

Applicants must be known to be of good moral character; 
the use of profane language or intoxicants excluding all can- 
didates. 

The State board of examiners may hold at Montgomery, a 


special examination for the benefit of persons who were pre- 
vented by sickness, absence from the State or other good 
cause, from taking the regular examination. The fee for 
such examination is five dollars. 

Applicants for third-grade vertificates shall be examined in 
the following branches: Orthography, reading, penmanship, 
grammar, practical arithmetic through fractions, primary 
geography, and the elementary principles of physiology and 
hygiene and agriculture; for second-grade certificates, they 
shall be examined in all the foregoing branches, and: also in 
practical arithmetic, history of Alabama, history of the Unit- 
ed States, English grammar and composition, and intermedi- 
ate geography; for first-grade certificates, they shall be ex- 
amined in all the foregoing branches, and also in algebra, 
natural philosophy, geometry. the school laws of Alabama, 
and the theory and practice of teaching, 

_ An average of 75 in all studies is necessary to secure a certifi- 
cate; but in no case must a grade of less than 50 be madeina 
single subject. 

Certificates granted under the provisions of this article 
shall entitle their holder to teachin the public schools of any 
county in this State for the following periods of time: 

A third-grade certificate, two years; a second-grade cer- 
tificate, four years; and a first-grade certificate, six years 
from the date of issuance of the same. 


A life certificate will be granted to a person who has been 
teaching six years under a first grade certificate and who 
shows a high degree of proficiency and professional! attain- 
ment. 


DUTIES OF TEACHERS. 

They shall give instruction as to the nature of alcoholic 
drinks, tobacco and other narcotics, and their effects upon the 
human system. 

Instruction shall be given in ‘the elementary principles of 
agriculture, and a text book is prescribed by the state to be 
used by the pupils. 

Every teacher must keep a register of the actual daily at- 
tendance of pupils. 7 | 

A monthly report must be made.to the county superintend- 
ent. showing the enrollment, attendance, branches taught 
and number of pupils in each, number of days taught, etc., 
and such report must be sworn to as preseribed. (The 
County Superintendent will supply blank for such report ) 

Public examinations must be held in the public schools at 
least once in every year. Certificates shall be given to pupils 
who are proficient. 

No text books shall be used other than those adopted by the 
atate text book commission. 


Teachers must attend at least one of the meetings of the 
county institute annually. 


ws 


RURAL SCHOOL HOUSES. 


One thousand dollarsmay be annually appropriated to each 
county for the erection and repair of rural school houses. Any 
rural school district may apply forhelp from this fund to 
an amount not exceeding two. hundred dollars upon raising 
alike amount by local subscriptions. Moreover, a plot of 
ground, of at least two acres in area, must have been secured 
and deeded to the state for the house, and the building must 
conform to plans furnished or approved by the state super- 
intendent of education. 


The County Superintendent will give additional] information 
relative to the manner ofsecuring this aid. 


CONTRACTS. 


All contracts for teaching a public school must be made be- 
tween the teacher and the county superintendent, shall be in 
writing, and shall specify the amount to be paid per month, 
the time and place of service. 


Teachers are paid monthly on the first Saturday of the 
month following service. 


CRIMINAL PROVISICNS. 


Any person, who willfully injures or defaces any church, or 
schoolhouse, or building belonging to the State, or to any 
county, city, town, or person, or writes or draws figures, let- 
ters, or characters on the walls thereof, or on the fences or in- 
closures thereof, must, on conviction. be fined not less than 
ten nor more than one hundred dollars, and may also be im- 
prisonued in the county jail, or sentenced to hard labor for the 
county for not more than three months. 


Any person who willfully disturbs any school], or other as- 
semblage of people, met forany lawful purpose, or for amuse- 
ment or recreation on a holiday fora school, must, on con- 
viction, be fined not less than five nor more than fifty do!- 
lars. 


aah Epi who shoots apistol or other firearm or sling. 


shot who throws a stone or other missile at, into, in, 
through, or against adwelling house, school house, church 
building, factory storehouse, cour thouse, or house ‘building 
used for manufacturing purposes, or any house or building 
fused for the assemblage of people for business or pleasure, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction: thereof, 
shall be fined not more than one thousand dollars. and may 
be sentenced to hard labor for the county for not longer than 
twelve months. 


Any person who purloins, steals, buys, receives, sells, gives 
or offers to buy, give, or sell any examination questions or 
copies thereof of any examination provided by law before the 
date of the examination for which they had been prepared 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction there- 
of, shall be fined not, less than one hundred dollars, and may 
also besentenced to hard labor for the county for not less than 
six — 
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Acknowledgments—line 9, questionnaire not “questionaire.” 
Foreword—line 2, last paragraph, our not ‘‘oud.”’ 


Page vi—Footnote 10, Monroe N. Work should be at the foot 
of “page V.’’ a : 


3—Table I, Bar omitted at foot. 


15—Footnote 2, Isadore E. Finkelstein should be at the foot 
of “‘page 14.” | 


16—line 3, paragraph two, life not “‘ife.”’ 

17—line 4, paragraph four, Pressey not ‘‘Pressly.” 
21—line 4, paragraph two, cal not “school.”’ 

23—line 2, paragraph one, Rathburn 33 not “Rathburn.” 
-28—line 4, paragraph three, delete ‘‘tutions.”’ 

33—line 1, paragraph two, before Until should be “13.” 


Table titles in the text may be read without the period 
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FOREWORD 


This monograph which presents a study of the status,of mark- 
ing in’ Negro colleges will be welcomed by all who are interested 
in college work whether as administrator, instructor, patron or stu- 
dent—something -we have needed for years. Universally marks 
are used by colleges to determine classification of students, their 
» promotion, honors, awards, and graduation, but the lack of any 


common standards among them has been a:source of complaint and - 


confusion. The author, Professor Smith, makes no claim of having 


' solved the problems of marking. He has sought to focus attention 


on the nature of the problems and to “stimulate new attitudes and 
new efforts for improved marking in colleges as a whole.” . 

Apparently all Negro colleges have marking systems. Some 
preserve .in permanent records their marks, making it possible to 
furnish promptly true transcripts of their students’ credits for years 
back. A majoity of them, too, use the literal system of marking 
with a four letter division. But this, it appears, is as far as uniform- 
ity of marking obtains at present among our colleges. 

In securing his data-the author has experienced the usual draw- 
back of the questionnaire technique. Yet the sixty-two of the 
‘hundred and twenty colleges returning the questionnaire are widely 


scattered and thoroughly representative, thus supplying an adequate 


basis for making conclusions and recommendations. An interesting 
biproduct of his study is evidence of the growth of our Negro col- 
leges. The sixty-two colleges reporting enrolled in 1932 nearly 
twenty thousand students and fifteen hundred instructors. The 
teacher load was 12.6 students. Only ten colleges had less than 
ten instructors. Yet the range is from a mountain college of eight 
students with one instructor to an urban university of 2,462 students 
and 271 instructors. 

The author comes to the heart of his inquiry with question 
like these: What is it you mark? How great a mark do you give 
the thing you mark? How many divisions are represented on your 
marking scale? What percentage of the class is distributed to each 
division? What outside factors do you consider in determining a 
student’s marks? Do you distribute marks to conform to the normal 
curve of probability? To these questions he finds ‘“‘no agreement 
among either the institutions or the instructors as to the traits and 
skills to mark and the value of each.’”’ For example, the total num- 
ber of traits marked by these schools vary from one to sixty-five. 
In most of the colleges the instructors are free to follow their own 
individual plan for giving and scoring tests. While some colleges 
oppose uniform marking system on any level and view with distrust 

the normal curve in distributing marks and while differences of 
opinion exist as to whether or not a student should receive any 
mark for partial answers, yet .out of the babel of voices there are 
signs of harmonizing influences at work. 


The recent movement among Negro colleges to obtain rating 
by accrediting agencies and the introduction of the statistical method 
in education have tended to develop a critical attitude toward tra- 
ditional practices including marks. In a few instances this has led 
to a complete overhauling of their marking systems. Many others, 
however, need to follow the drastic advice once given for curing 
a vicious dog; namely, to cut off his tail up behind his ears. 

For purposes of comparison the author calls attention to white 


' eolleges: with respect to marking systems, indicating that the status 


of marking among them is far from being satisfactory. Our col- 
leges and secondary schools must face the facts. As the physical 
sciences have made progress only as they have been able to refine 
their instrument of measurcment, so education, as a science, will 
progress only as it develops adequate measuring instruments. In 
education as in other things the scientific procedure is to investi- 
gate with adequate technique rather than to indulgé in armchair 
philosophy. : 

It is to be hoped that all Negro colleges will begin to attack 
these problems scientifically. A good start as Professor Smith rec- 
ommends would be for colleges to make themselves students of 
educational measurements. To this end he wisely. suggests that 
deans and registrars lead the way. Schools should circulate in: 
structors’ marks for comparison and whenever an instructor’s marks 
deviate from the normal set-up or even from the average of all in- 
structors by ten points he should be required to raise or lower his 
marks to the average: | 

We must admit, however, that even students of education dis- 
agree as to the per cents to be given for distribution when using a 
scale of five divisions. Their percents range from two to twelve 
for the upper and lower groups; and from thirty-two to fifty for 
the middle group. But the percentage distribution most commonly 
accepted is that of 7,24,38,24,7. Properly enough this system of 
marking provides for the marking of students in terms of the 
achievement of the class rather than on an artificial standard set-up 
by the instructor. Effort, as this study shows, should receive sep- 
arate marking. Effort is the relationship between achievement 
mark and ability to do college work as indicated by the student’s 
probable learning rate based on, at least, three intelligent tests. 
Since the five-division scale attempt too fine distinctions for meas- 
uring effort, a plan of three marks is used. E above average; F 
average, P below average, sometimes called the X Y Z groups. . 


Inseparably tied up with the marking system is the matter of 
making a-test. As a rule, tests should be subjected to certain 
statistical criteria. To mention only three, I would ask: 


(a) Is the test valid? Does it measure the achievement, 
ability, attitude, skill that it is supposed to measure? 


(b) Is the test reliable? Does it measure consistently those 
qualities which it does measure? 


(c) Is the test objective? Is it possible to give and score it 
without the results being influenced by the teacher’s personal opin- 
ion? 


After a careful reading of his scholarly study, I am impressed 
that Professor Smith has made a valuable contribution to oud edu- 
cational literature. He thinks straight, infers sanely, interprets 
justly and withal expresses his ideas with clarity. I congratulate 
him on this piece of true research in a field where reform has 


obviously lagged and where investigators of our group are all too 
few. 


National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools, 1933-34. 
J. W. SCOTT,,. President, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE PURPOSE AND NATURE OF THE STUDY. 


The general purpose of this study and the investigations upon 
which it is based, is to discover some of the guiding principles 
most common in marking students, and to assist research in 
this field by securing comparable data which may be of value in 
further and more exhaustive studies. It is evident that a study of 


’ the problem is most certain to reveal incompatible facts growing out 


of conditions that are basically different. In such event, should 
these be within the reach of remedial agencies, the study then will 
have made a needy contribution to a worthwhile cause. 


RESEARCH IN THE FIELD. 


It is obvious that there are many reasons to justify such in- 
vestigation. In a time when institutions of learning on all levels 
are taxed heavily for space, funds, instructional staffs to care ade- 
quately for the large number of students applying for admission; 
when failures continue to be a growing problem in spite of ex- 
acting entrance requirements, it seems timely that any study be 
made which attempts to ascertain the causes for the wide variation 
in marks, and of failure marks with the hope of finding,a remedy 
for them. Other educational factors equally as fundamental as 
marks are directly bound up in marks. The curricula, educational 
and vocational guidance, the teacher’s educational, spiritual, and 
physical equipment, teaching methods, delinquent students, and so 
forth, are all closely related to marks. 


In the majority of American schools, a student is rated first 
and last by his mark. One approaches his business or profes- 
sional life through one’s mark. But withal, little has been done to 
have marks given by different schools represent approximately the 
same quality or value. Teachers ought to know that their marks 
square with the standard of measure.. Rugg’ seems to approach 
the core of the problem when he says, “‘Teachers’ marks are variable 
and inconsistent primarily because, teachers in marking pupils do 
not measure the same traits.”” How many instructors stop to con- 
sider the probable serious effect which their marks may have upon 
the life of a student? How many realize that the mark represents 
a dual appraisal—what the student has- achieved, and what the 
instructor has taught. Two cases arise'in the investigator’s mind 
which may illustrate the points. 


A young woman who had done two years of college work in a 
North Central Association College with an average grade of B+, 
entered an old outstanding college in the South to finish her work. 


1. H. O. Rugg, bw pail Marks and the Reconstruction of the Marking Sys- 


tem, pp. 
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In the latter school she was told, more than once, that unless her 
work was greatly improved she would have to withdraw. She finally 
finished that college with a low C average. This same young woman 
has since’ done several courses in other colleges with an average 
of high B. She has been teaching successfully for five years. 
However, the marks received in that old southern college six years 
ago seemed ever to haunt her. Again, it was in the fall of 1920, 
when a boy who had finished a secondary school which prepared 
pupils to enter a church college, entered that college. For four 
years at intervals he was trying to get his units. All the while the 
boy was passing creditably each year’s work. A few weeks before 
graduation he was faced with the problem of satisfying the regis- 
trar concerning his high school units, or have his name withdrawn 
from the list of candidates for graduation. In his frantic plight, an 
administration officer was prevailed upon to write his high school 
principal. Soon the answer came, “We are not sending any marks 
for that boy. He was.such a poor student while here, that he was 
graduated on condition:that he study at a trade school instead of a 
liberal arts college.’”’ The faculty voted to confirm him for gradua- 
tion. It is believed that the boy would have been an honor student, 
but for the torture through which he passed during the four years 
trying to get his marks. 

The gravity of the problem of marking is broadly reflected in 
a single illustration. Carmichael’s* study of 40,125 marks in twelve 
Alabama colleges shows a range of differences in percentages among 
the students of the colleges as follows: A, 13:to 38; B, 23.7 to 44; 
C, 9.3 to 40; D, 0 to 15.3; E, 2 to 22; F, 2 to 18. 

At present there are close to 1,250,000 students-enrolled in 
American colleges and universities. More than 35,000 Negroes are 
enrolled as students in colleges owned by or operated primarily for 
Negroes. Should such a study reveal information that should be of 
practical use in evolving a more uniform ‘‘measuring rod” for marks, 
the gain in economic, mofsal, and| spiritual values will more than 
justify any labor and cost expended. Problems of guidance, curri- 
cula, teaching personnel, and so forth could be‘ approached with 
clarity and intelligence. : 


GROWING DEMAND FOR BETTER MARKING SYSTEMS. 


Marking as a measuring device for one’s scholastic achievement 
in school, has been used in one form or another ever since the be- 
ginning of school grades. Critical attention, however, to methods 
and results of marking did not begin to manifest itself until early 
in the twentieth century. At the present time, two methods are of 
major prominence—the Percentile and the Letter Systems. Of the 
two systems, it is generally conceded that the percentile is the 


2. O. C. Carmichael, Distribution of College Grades, pp. 246 ff. 
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older. It has faults, however, that are less likely to be present in 
the letter system. 


A system such as the Percentile, with more than one hundred 
possible degrees of quality-marks*® for a given number of students, 
may make a smoother curve, and to that extent show evidences of 
a higher degree of accuracy, neverthelss, its lack of practical appli- 
cation makes it too laborious, if not unscientific, in its manipulation. 
And thus, in course of time, it was natural to find educators cast- 
ing about for other marking systems which would be scientific and 
more practical. 


In spite of the many years that marks of one kind or another 
have been in use, only comparatively recent has much attention 
been given to the distribution of class marks. Even now, there 
are scarcely more than a few schools in which the instructors have 
agreed upon some general or uniform method of distributing marks. 
On the other hand, should one observe the various types of schools 
as a whole, such as secondary schools and colleges (professional 
schools as well) one would find a greater lack of uniformity in dis- 
tribution.*. Where progress has been made in such matters, in- 
structors are still in an abyss of bewilderment as to whether or not 
the mark should be given for achievement, ability, performance, at- 
titudes, or traits. True, all are marking, but too often ffom differ- 
ent viewpoints. Hence, the quantity and quality of what they mark, 
give a distorted and disheartening picture of academic standards of 
student progress. 


FORCES AT WORK FOR IMPROVED METHODS. 


One may feel sure that as the years go by, more and more 
attention will be given to the problem of marking. Either the 
present systems or some other systems must be so refined that in- 
structors as a whole may feel that their ‘easuring rod” does not 
expand and contract in its significance as it passes from school 
to school and from instructor to instructor. > 


To this end it seems that there are many and varied forces 
at work. The World War and its consequences seem to hasten, 
all along the line, an era of long term adjustments. Industry, 
commerce and trade, social, economic, and political relations of 
national and international import are being studied for improve- 
ment: Already there is a general feeling that some definite changes 
concerning old attitudes and principles will be helpful. In a dem- 
ocracy, schools of various kinds and levels must be relied upon as 
the fundamental agency, not only to effect such changes, but to 
furnish leadership for the new order. Youth and age all over the 
land have heard the echo of a “new nation.” They come in in- 


3. Roward © Banker, The Significance of Teachers’ Marks, p. 159. 
4. E. J. Ashbaugh, Reducing, the Variability in Teachers’ Ae Wi pp. 185-198. 
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creasing numbers to secondary schools and colleges seeking new 
light. These students are filled with enthusiasm and determina- 
tion, but are lost as to the courses that will best fit their mental, 
moral, spiritual, and physical equipment. With a social and eco- 
nomic structure such as that of America, and with the extensive 
breadths of curricula offerings as one finds to meet this need in 
different schools of colleges and universities, if proper guidance 
and direction are not given, the waste in men and women will be 
very great. An adequate marking system, when reasonably adhered 
to, will make a fundamental contribution toward the solution of 
problems of guidance, and so forth. And, too, it will make for a 
higher degree of satisfaction among students, instructors, and ad- 
ministrative officers. Philanthropists, governments, and tax payers, 
moreover, want to know if the product of educational institutions 


‘ justifies the cost. 


_ Many valuable contributions have been made in recent years 


‘, to the problem of marking. Some of which are to follow. 


PROBLEMS IN MARKING. 


Although instructors have, by and large, agreed upon one or 
the other system of marking, Gave are still disputed points. Opinion 
is still divided on such questions as to what should be marked; how 
great a mark should be given for what is marked; into how many 
divisions should the class mark be divided; what percentage of the 
class should be distributed to the several divisions; what outside 


‘factors should be considered in determining a student’s mark? 


After studying the marks of about three hundred Illinois high 
schools, Odell*® concluded that more than one hundred different 
marking systems were in use. Certainly, these are not distinctive 
systems as such, but they are the two major systems with variations 
based upon traits, attitudes, and so forth. At Cornell University, 
Finkelstein® found, from a study of the marks for the years 1902-03 


and 1911, that the system was the same for all schools, but the 


divisions varied. 

A large number of instructors as well as colleges, ite sug- 
gested what they think should be a satisfactory division of marks. 
They recommend either the percentage of distribution or indicate 
the distribution actually in use. However, an examination of. these 


- which appear elswhere in this study will reveal considerable varia- 


bility. Because of the wide departure from the trend of thought 
concerning marks, it is interesting to note Johnston’s’ attitude 
toward marks. He thinks that just “pass or fail’ would be suf- 
ficient with about three-fourths of all college students. All others 
would be marked, perhaps, for honors and distinctions. 


5. €. W. Odell, High School Marking Systems, 346-354. 
6. peers E. Finke stein, The Markine Svohies 4 Theo ry and Practice, pp. 11 ff. 


7. John B. Johnston, The Marki tem, Th 
Society, Chapter X. rking System e Léearat College in Changing 
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Many, perhaps, would agree with Hartman’, of the University 
of Nevada, who believes that much of the evil of marking could 
be forestalled by an “equalization system.’”’ The purpose of this 
system is tg equalize all “over” and “under” marks of instructors 
with the average of the student’s total mark. But Symonds’ goes 
further and says that the administration should indicate the relative 
percentage that should fall in each group. Instances of conflicting 
notions concerning different phases of marking could be multiplied. 
The foregoing will suffice to show that there is much conflict of 
attitudes toward marking. It is obvious that much work is yet to 
be done in this field. 


SCOPE OF THIS STUDY. 


The investigator was inspired to attempt this study as a con- 
sequence of a course in “Improved Methods of Teaching in Col- 
leges and Universities,” under the direction of Professor John Oscar 
Creager, New York University, 1931. The notion was primarily 
due to ceftain facts revealed in a term report on “The Problem of 
Marking in Colleges.” 


The study makes no attempt to find a solution to the many 
phases of the problem. It is obvious that such an undertaking is 
too voluminous and would involve much more to accomplish it 
than one’s spare moments. 


A field in which so few researches have been made, it is prob- 
able that more interest would be stimulated by. a.study which 
shows a general picture of the problem rather than afew phases in \ 
detail. It is thought that the sampling is sufficiently representative 
and large that any findings derived therefrom will be dependable. 
It is hoped that the study will be sufficiently significant in its ap- 
plication not only to elicit the attention of educators, but the method 
of investigation and conclusions, dependable enough to stimulate 
new attitudes and new efforts for improved marking in colleges as 
a whole. 


SOURCES OF DATA. 


The study is based upon data secured primarily from ques- 
tionnaires. To 120 schools listed as Negro colleges in the Negro 
Year Book™ questionnaires were sent. Of these, 71 were heard 
from as follows: 


Questionnaires returned 62 4 


Second questionnaire requested but failed to 
. return either we 
Schools stating they were high schools and 

sent no data 2 


8. I. W. Hartman, Grading Systems Sgein, pe: 388-392. 
9. Percival M.Symonds, Reuntied College Marks, pp. 118 ff. 
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Schools * discontinued | 1 
Schools sending bulletin but no questionnaire 1 
Schools too busy to answer questionnaire 1 


With each questionnaire mailed out, a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope was enclosed for the purpose of returning the data, a 
letter setting forth the nature of the study, and an introductory 
letter of the sponsor, Dr. John Oscar Creager. A follow-up (second) 
mailing was sent out three weeks and four days later containing 
enclosures just above mentioned with the exception of another per- 
sonal letter with a different appeal. | 

The data and opinions, moreover, of more than a few educators, 
as well as journals are drawn upon for material information to 
support and clarify the problem. 


babiadll ee ; 
10. Monroe N. Work, Negro Year Book, pp. 232-235. 


CHAPTER I. 


CHARACTER OF INSTITUTIONS STUDIED 
THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS STUDIED. 


As indicated elsewhere in the study, 120 questionnaires were 
sent out. Of this number, 62 or 51.6 per cent were returned. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to find in any single source 
an accurate listing of all Negro colleges. Many schools listed as 
colleges are found upon investigation, to be schools rated and doing 
work below college level. The author, however, believes he has 
almost accurate knowledge of the title of every Negro school of 
four-year-college level, hence, the 120 schools contacted’ included 
every accredited Negro four-year college, but do not include a few 
other schools listed as colleges. More accurately speaking, the 
mailing list was classified, according to Work;’ as follows: 


e 


Land-Grant Colleges for Negroes 17 
State and City Normal Schools and Colleges 20 
Private Universities and Colleges 19 
Private Universities and Colleges enrolling 

between 150 and 250 in college courses 10 
Private Universities and Colleges enrolling 

between fifty and 150 in college courses 27 
Private Universities and Colleges enrolling less 

than fifty in college courses | 27 


THE LOCATION OF SCHOOLS. 


In spite of. the failure of a large number of colleges to return 
the questionnaire, the wide distribution of the schools which did 
return questionnaires is noteworthy. The 62 colleges and universi- 
ties represent eighteen different states from New Jersey to Texas. 
The accumulated data from such distribution are likely to give a 
more complete and'reliable picture of what Negro colleges in gen- 
eral are doing concerning marks, Quite often similar institutions 
located within the same community, will adopt, for the most part, 
and adheré to certain principles, methods, and procedures with re- 
gard to entrance requirements, courses, marks, and so forth. Con- 
sequently, in the absence of a more complete return of question- 
naires, it is well that the colleges of so large a number of states 
are represented. i : : 


THE RATING OF SCHOOLS. 


In any study of school marks, it is important that more than 
passive attention be given to the institution or institutions whose 


“1. Monroe N. Work, op. cit., pp. 232-235. 
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marks are being studied. It would seem that the classification and 
. rating of a school would weigh heavily in such matters. 
Although this purports to be a study of marking in Negro 
| colleges, it is evident from the list of the institutions elsewhere 
; in the study, that all the schools are not four-year colleges. The 
*62 schools are classified as follows: 
Graduate or Professional Schools ___.. 4 
Four-Year. Colleges = 38 
Junior Colleges ___. Be se oe 
Two-Year Normal Schooka. a ae ea to 6. 
Junior-Senior High Schools 2 OS ae 1 
bes TABLE I. 
| ae Names and Addresses of Institutions Contributing to This Study. 
Institution Address 
ce 1. A. and I State oe Nashville, Tenn. 
ee Oe. SOMe@e + ._Greensboro, N. C. 
8. Allen High St eee _Asheville, N. C. 
4. American Baptist Theological Seminary Nashv ille, Tenn. 
5. Arkansas State College... Ss sSSSSSdéPine:~ Bluff, Ark. 
6. Armstrong Normal School. eee --..Richmond, Va. 
7. ‘Atlanta School of Social Work... Atlanta, Ga. 
[ae ern SeIVersity. Atlanta, Ga. 
9. Barber-Scotia College tees aera, NM. C. 
10. Bennett CoHege for Women... Greensboro, N. C. 
: 11. Bethune-Cookman College... _.__...__....... Daytona, Fla. 
) -12. Bishop Payne Divinity School ......... Petersburg, Va. 
13. Bluefield State Teachers Dosti 3 _...... Bluefield, W. Va. 
14. Brick Junior College. aces, eC. 
15. Coppin Normal School... ..27 aucaoe __Baltimore, Md. 
16. Claflin College. | Orangeburg, S. C. 
Dee emewersity. Atlanta, Ga. 
18. Downington I. and A. School i _. Downington, Pa. 
: 19. Fisk University. nities. IASAVNS, Lenn. 
20. Friendship N. and I. College Gite ones cs ee Bake, IN. C. 
21. Georgia State Industrial College ee os Savannah. Ga. 
ae ween aneutute Hampton, Va. 
23. Houston Colored Junior College - __..... Houston, Texas 
24. Howard University fonnivnennnnnen ee Washington, D. C. 
25. Kentucky State College Da aS Frankfort, Ky. 
26. Knoxville College. Be aS EES Knoxville, Tenn. 
27. Leland College } LES Baker, Ia. 
E 28. LeMoyne College. Memphis, Tenn. 
a 29. Lincoln Institute of Kentucky. __.........Lineoln Ridge, Ky. 
7 30. Lincoln University__- PENS ts Sean at Lincoln University, Pa. 
31. Lincoln University Jefferson City, Mo. 
Sace eevanewsone College... Salisbury, N. C. 
| 33. Louisville Municipal College... 5... Voulmville, Ky. 
: | 34. Manual Training School... ~~. _. Bordentown, N. J. 
3 ' . $85. Mary Allen Junior College. eagle ial Crockett, Texas 
36. Maryland Normal School..__.-.--.-.......... Bowie, Md. 
37. Miner Teachers College | Washington, a ©. 
38. Morehouse College... --.._._....._...........__. Atlanta, Ga. 
39. New Orleans University. ____. _... New Orleans, La. 


40. North Carolina voneee for r Negroes _. Durham, N. C. 
41. Paine —- Ss _...... Augusta, Ga. 


s 
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TABLE I—(Concluded) 
Names and Addresses of Institutions Contributing to This Study. 


Institution ‘ Address 
42. Prairie View State College ___....__..._. Prairie - View, Texas 
43. Samuel Houston College... >. Austin, Texas 
44, Shaw University_....______ = Raleigh, N. C. 
45. St. Paul N. and I Institute = Lawrenceville, Va. 
46. St. Philip’s Junior College... San Antonio, Texas 
47. State A. and M. College... Orangeburg, S. C. 
48. State Normal School _.___-________..___.__-__.. Elizabeth City, N. C. 
49. State Teachers College... _____... Montgomery, Ala. 
50. Storer College _........... Harper’s Ferry, W. Va. 
51. Swift Memorial Junior College _.......... Rogersville, Tenn. 
oe. Texas: College... Tyler, Texas 
53. Tillotson College... ee 
54. Tougaloo College... see 
55. Tuskegee Institute ......_....._.._..__.. Tuskegee, Ala. 
56. Virginia State College _....... Petersburg, Va. 
57. Virginia Union University___.. 2 iene centiegy 
°58. Voorhees N. and I. School .. ...... Denmars,-S. CO. 
59. West Kentucky Industrial College ___. Paducah, Ky. 
60. West Virginia State College a tuniserntacncen, Se Te 
61. Wiley College. __.. __.........Marshall, Texas 
62. Winston-Salem Teachers College _._. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


For the purpose of this study any reference made from time 
to time to these institutions as colleges is made with the intent of 
including all schools grouped above. 

Until a few years ago, comparatively speaking, school rating 
was little known. Hence, those few institutions which had pioneered 
in this direction were as likely to be condemned as commended 
for their progressive move. Today, a very significant question that 
may be asked of any secondary school or college is, ‘‘What is its 
rating?” Again, it should be noted that in the earlier stages of 
school rating, scarcely passive attention was given to Negro schools. 
It is believed that there was no good reason why such schools should 
be considered since they were for and represented a racial group 
largely isolated from other established jnstitutions within the same 
community. : 

In the course of events, however, rating came. Almost every 
Southern state felt the necessity of classifying and rating all 
schools maintaining certain standards within its borders. Other 
agencies rating schools included in this study are the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, North-Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary. Schools, and the American Med- 
ical Association. Many of the schools mentioned in this study have 
acquired and maintained such standards of scholarship and equip- . 
ment, that they have won the highest rating of several states, the 
American Medical Association, and the sectional association in which 
each is located. 
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Again, of the 38 four-year colleges, nine have only state 
rating; eight are rated A, one B; two did not answer the question; 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools rated 
21 or 71 per cent; seven are A, and fourteen are B; the North- 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools rated one A; 
the Middle States Association’ of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
rated two A; and the American Medical Association rated three A. 

Of the thirteen Junior Colleges, seven or 53.8 per cent are 
rated in the Southern Association; two received a rating of A, 
and five B; two are rated by the state; and four gave no data. 

Of the six Normal Schools, two are rated by states, four gave 
no answer. 

One school is rated as a junior-senior high school in New Jersey. 

The four graduate and professional schools break up into two 
Divinity ‘Schools, a School for Social Work, and a standard gradu- 
ate school, master of arts level, rated by the Southern Association 
as A. It is believed that the School of Social Work, and one of 
the Divinity Schools would be rated at least B of graduate level. 
The author, however, does not know why these schools are not 
rated. Where schools, were rated by several agencies, only the 
highest ranking agency is mentioned. -Since the position of many 
schools is constantly being improved, it is probable that several 
schools may have improved.their rating, while some that were not 
rated may now be rated. 


THE ATTENDANCE OF SCHOOLS. 


In any study that has to do with formal education, it is well 
to take cognizanee of attendance. This is especially true in a 
research of marks. One should want to know how many persons are 
affected by any ‘“‘good’’ marking system. On the other hand, if 
the system is “bad”’ one is equally concerned about those who are 
hampered by such system. Again, the normal curve of ‘probability 
is largely contingent, not fully, upon numbers sufficiently large to 
include a random sampling of the whole. 

Of the 62 institutions studied, 56 show a total present attend- 
ance as follows: Male 8,456; female 11,340; total 19,796. Women 
furnish 57 per cent, and.men 43 per cent of the total. Five co- 
educational and one female college did not give their present at- 
tendance. | 

There were 53 colleges reporting an average attendance for 
the past five years of 17,381 students. Five colleges gave no data 
on average attendance for the past five years; four had not operated 
as colleges so long as five years; two of the five schools giving no 
data are for male students; three are co-educational. 

The attendance ranged from eight students in the smallest 
school, to 2,462 students in the largest school, Not more than nine 
colleges showed an attendance of less than 150. 
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THE INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF. Fa 
Data were received from 56 of the 62 colleges with the fol- 


‘ lowing information concerning instructors. There are 1,507 in- 


structers who constitute the teaching staff of 56 colleges. These 
show a range from one, in an eight-student school to 271 in a 
school of 2,462 students. Not more than ten colleges showed less 
than ten instructors on the staff. Five of the larger colleges, con- 
sisting of three co-educational, one female, and one for males, gave — 


no data on the number of instructors. One small college for females 


gave no data. 


No question was raised concerning the educational equipment 
of instructors in these schools. Since, however, the rating of an 
institution is contingent’ as much upon the equipment of the in- 
structors as upon the plant, one may safely assume that their prep- 
aration is on a level with those working in similar schools in the 
same community. a | 


SUMMARY. 


1. From the data gathered and the wide area from which they 
came, they seem to represent a sufficiently large percentage of the 
total number of schools (51.6 per cent) for any trend or tendency 
which may be evident therefrom, to reflect very largely the pre- 
vailing principles and conditions of all such schools. 


2. A careful check of the titles of these institutions against 
their classification and rating reveals too large a number of mis- 
leading titles. Many of the less noted schools style themselves 
“college”? where junior college would be more fitting. Others are — 
styled “‘normal’’ when high school might better fit the case. 


8. Considering the brief period that has been given to class- 
ifying and rating Negro schools, it appears that the number of 
schools which have qualified and received such rating is both sat- 
isfactory and encouraging. Of the 38 four-year colleges, 21 or 55.2 
per cent are rated in the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, seven A and fourteen B; the North-Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools rates one A; the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools rates two A; 
and the American Medical Association rates three A. Of these 
colleges, 71 per cent are rated by non-state agencies. It is now 
prevalent for the best manned and organized schools, although they 
may be laboring under difficult and trying circumstances, to seek 
the highest possible rating. 


4. Junior colleges appear to a disadvantage when compared 
with four-year colleges. In view of the higher requirement of 
four-year colleges over junior colleges, it seems that a larger per- 
entage would qualify. Of thirteen junior colleges, seven or 53.8 — 
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per’ cent are rated in the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; two rated A, and five B. Two are state rated, - 
and four gave no data. It appears that there may be some lack of 
competent leadership and appreciation for such value, hence this 
would have something to: do with the lag of colleges in qualifying. 


5. Normal schools, in comparison with other schools, present 
a gloomy picture. Of these there are six. None has more than 
state rating. Two said they were state rated, but failed to give 


‘the exact rating. Four gave no data. It appears that several of 


them are church or private schools. Consequently, the scarcity of 
funds would greatly affect the character of equipment and teach- 
ing personnel. 


6. The combined enrollment of 56 colleges was 19,796, an 
average of approximately 359 to the school. Six schools gave no 
data. The average attendance of 53 colleges for the’ past five 
years was 17,381 students. Five colleges gave no data on average 
attendance, four had not operated so long as five years. Two of 
the schools giving no data are for male students, three are co- 
educational. _ 


q 


7. The attendance ranges from eight students in a mountain 
school in North Carolina to 2,462 students in an urban university. 
Not more than nine, or 17.8 per cent of the 56 en reporting, 
show attendance of less than 150. 

8. Data concerning the instructional staff were received from 
56 colleges. There are 1,507 instructors who make up the teach- 
ing staff. The range is'from one in an eight student school, to 
271 in a school of 2,462 students, an average load for each in- 
structor of 12.6 students, based upon a combined total of- 19,796. 
Not more than ten colleges showed less than ten instructors. A 
female college with more than 158 students enrolled gave no data 
concerning the number of instructors. Five large colleges, three 
of which were co-educational, one female, and one male college, 
gave no data on the number of instructors. Had such data been 
given, it is believed that the teaching personnel would have been 
appreciably larger. 

9. It may be iii that the instructional staff of these 
schools are comparable with rated schools for other races, since 
the equipment of teachers play an important role in rating. How- 
ever, no question was raised concerning degrees held by instructors. 
Teaching is a primary vocational outlet for the major pottion of 
well-trained Negroes. The number of Negro instructors holding ad- 
vanced degrees or their equivalent is reasonably large and on the 
increase. 


CHAPTER IL. 
SOME PROBLEMS CONFRONTING COLLEGES 


DO ,COLLEGES AGREE ON ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS? 


It appears that a prime factor affecting the marks of students | 
would be the requirements for entrance. In recent years much dis- 
cussion has centered around entrance examinations of one sort 
or another. Transcripts, intelligence tests, student aptitude’ tests, 
recommendations from principals and leading citizens are among 
the devices’ used. ; 

When these 62 colleges were questioned as to whether or not 
entrance examinations were given for the purpose of classification 
of students, thirty answered in the affirmative; 25 in the negative; 
and seven gave no data. One replying in the negative thinks they 
have little value. The fact that 48.3 per cent gave entrance ex- 
aminations, 40.3 per cent gave no entrance examinations, and 11.2 
per cent gave no data suggests reasons for speculation. 

Maybe some colleges feel that the institutions from which 
their students come do not equip their product to stand satis- 
factorily, the rigor of college entrance examinations. With others, 
numbers may be precious; hence, it may seem best to take them as 
they come and eliminate from the inside rather than at entrance. 
Commenting on intelligence tests, a college president of some twenty 
or more years experience said, “I think they have but little value.” 
Another writes, “Intelligence. tests are given for personal inform- 
‘ation but not for homogeneous grouping.” ‘‘We believe intelligence 
tests are useful in determining the ability of students,” asserts a 
president of a state college, “‘while achievement tests will aid in 
classifying as to grades of subject matter,” he concludes. 


ATTITUDE OF COLLEGES TOWARD A MARKING SYSTEM. 


Since marking systems of various forms have been in vogue 
so long, one would naturally expect to find a large number of 
colleges using some system. It is significant, however, to find such 
a large number of schools using the same system. 

Of the 62 colleges studied, 53 use the letter-system, seven use 
the percentile system, and one seems to use both. One school gave 
no data. It appears that ‘Negro colleges, by and large, prefer the 
letter-system of marking and have quite generally adopted it. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS. 


Of greater importance than the marking system used, is the 


1. ona - Hopkins, The Marking System of the College Entrance Board, 
Pp. . 2 . 
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division of the system and how the marks are distributed. The 
62°Negro colleges show the following Letter-Divisions: 


Four-letter division ‘ 3 
Five-letter division 3 : 29 
Six-letter division | 19. 
No data eats 6 


The Percentile Division is used bed seven colleges; two using 
four division, and two five division. Three gave no data as to dis- 
tribution. Among colleges as a whole, opinion concerning marks 
is very much in disagreement. Generally, the range is from two to 
six divisions. The marking division in these Negro colleges follow 
very closely the prevailing tendency of colleges for other races. 
~ Tables II and III, page eight, show the marking systems used 
\and- the distribution of marks in 24 colleges. 


TABLE II. 


Number of Colleges and Universities Using the Letter System 
with Percentages.* 


Institution A B C D E F 
1 5 20 50 20 Le. 
2 5 20 50 20 5 
3 5 15 60 15 5 
4 7 15 15 7 
. 5 3- 7 20-24 38-50 20-24 3- 7 
6 5 25 40 25 5 
7 5 24 50 18 3 
8 10 20 50 20 10 
) 3- 7 20-25 40-50 20-25 3- 7 
10 6 20 45 0 5 4 
11 10 20 40 20 10 ‘ 
12 10 20 40 20 10 
13 10 15 50 15 10 
14 10 20: 30 20 10 10 
os 15 7 24 38 24 : 7 
16 7 24 38 24 7 
17 7 24 38 24 7 
18 3 20 60 9 5 3 
19 10 30 50 10 ae 
20 10 40 25- vA¥8 25 


*No data were received from 36 colleges which stated that the Letter- 
Division system was used. . 


TABLE III. 


Number of Colleges and Universities Using the Percentile Systefn” 
___ with Percentages. ** 


100-90 89-80 79-70 69-60 | 59-50 49- 


Institution A rB C Dp E F 
fe | 4 6 70 15 5 ae 

2 5 30 30 15 15 5 

8 5 a 15. Bhi 2 

4 25 25 25 25 a 


**Three institutions using the percentile system gave no data on distribution 
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TENDENCY TOWARD STANDARDIZATION OF MARKS. 

(a) The Normal Curve. 

Negro colleges seem to be divided on the question as to whether 
or not an attempt should bey;made to standardize marks. The 62 
colleges gave some sort of answer. . : : 

When asked, “Do you seek to have all instructors’ marks con- 
form to the normal curve of probability?” twenty answered in the 
affirmative, 29 in the negative, and thirteen gave answers as fol- 
lows: 


Yes, but with no determined pe er 
Not at all necessary, but should like to see it 
Left to the discretion of teachers ___._____ 
No, classes are too small ____ | 
Yes, in large classes 
Not necessarily, but usually this is the result 
Only approzimately 220 
They do conform to the curve though not required _ 
No, but we seek reasons why they do not __... 
Used only as a check on the distribution of grades _ 
ret Visite 2 a ee ee: 


A close analysis of the modified answers given by the thirteen 
colleges who did not answer wholly yes or no, shows that they are, 
in practice, if not in theory, very largely in favor of marks con- 
forming to the normal curve. With them, the problem seems to 
be one of having or creating conditions under which such distri- 
bution may obtain. Stated another way, they want it, but because 
of lack of sufficient numbers in class sections, or misunderstanding 
among instructors, quite often the curve of normal probability does 
not obtain. | . 

Dean Elder,? of the North Carolina College for Negroes, has 
done in that institution a splendid piece of work in his study of 
Marking Systems in use there. Mr. Elder does not advocate a 
standardized system as such, “but to be reasonably certain that 
there is a plan in each case that can be called a system.” At any 
rate, the aim is to study the systems and the marks of the different 
instructors with the hope pf arriving at some institutional policy in 
the matter. 

Another college ‘dininistoatie who “‘is of little faith” in intelli- 
gence tests said, “I believe the normal curve should obtain, but 
not with any determined accuracy.”’ 

From another college comes the advice that “In advanced 
courses the normal frequency curve is not followed. This gives 


fe frm Pom fmeh CAD fh fab fem fed fe feed 


a high percentage of A’s and B’s.”’ 


One president said “No,” but added, “wide deviation from 
normal curve of probability must be interpreted or explained.” 

Still another exclaimed, “Individual endeavor is worth more 
than dogged adherence to a theory.” 


2. A. Elder, A Study of Marking Systems, pp. | ff. 
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A registrar writes, ‘““‘We feel that our classes are too small to 
conform to the normal curve of probability; however, at this time 
I am working on a project which is an effort to see how the curve 
works out with our class enrollment of twenty-five or more. With 
us ‘there is no uniformity’ of marks.” 3 

A Divinity School explains, “Our institution is purely a theo- 
logical seminary. You will not éxpect us to conform to your sched- 
ule of marking fully.”’ 


(b) Uniform Marking System. 


An appreciable percentage of students has for a long number 
of years seen fit to transfer from one college to another. As-long 
as marks played no important role for entrance requirement and 
classification, quality marks brought from another institution were 
of little significance. A large majority of colleges are now very 
exacting concerning such matters. Hence, it is doubtful. that any 
bundle of traits gives a student a better passport, both in college 
and in his vocational life, than the mark. It is necessary now that 
much effort and time be given to the discovery of more accurate 
ways and means of ‘measuring marks. 

The question asked these 62 colleges was: ‘Do you think there 
should be a uniform marking system for secondary schools, junior 
colleges and normal schools, and colleges?’* Answers: For secondary 
schools, 39; for junior colleges and normal schools, 34; and for 
colleges, 30. Again, 29 recommended a marking system for all 
three schools; six would have a marking system just for second- 
ary schools; one for junior colleges and normal schools; and two 
for colleges only. Ten colleges gave no data on any part of the 
question. 

Concerning a standardized uniform marking system, the follow- 
ing comments came from four institutions: 

1. “Valueless unless teachers are so standardized as to in- 

a terpret the grades all in the same manner.”’ 

2. A uniform marking system “is advisable for secondary, 
junior colleges and normal schools, but I see no advantage” in such 
“for colleges. What. difference does it make if one college uses 
three-letter division, one uses five, and one six, if the symbol cor- 
rectly indicates the quantity and quality of work done?” 

3. “We recommend a uniform marking system, but we feel 

there is no way to secure a standardized system.” 

4. “I think any attempt at mechanizing systems of marking 
is likely to be futile. * * * The application of any such scheme is 
impossible and impracticable.’”’ Concerning passing marks, he com- 
ments as follows: 

“Passing mark here is 75 per cent. If a student who is a. 
plodder fails to make within three per cent, we shall say, of that 
mark and is evidently doing. his best, is gaining power of applica- 
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. tion and comprehension, we do not flunk that student.  *:* *: We 


pass him conditionally upon a continuance of like performance and 
growth the following year. This system works well.’’ 
SUMMARY. } 

1. It appears that there is a definite trend among Negro 
colleges toward some form of entrance examination. Considering 
the comparatively short time such examinations have been in popular 
use, it appears that 48.3 per cent of colleges requiring entrance 
examinations is a comparable index of such tendency. : 

2. There is a broad inference that some Negro colleges re- 
ceive a large number of their students from quite inferior high 
schools which in. itself would justly argue reasons for many colleges 
not requiring entrance examination. This, however, does not an- 
swer fully why 40.3 per cent of colleges give no entrance examin- 
ation. Does-not this cause a lingering suspicion that some col- 
leges may not be thoroughly aware of the importance and signifi- 
cance of such examinations? 

8. Negro colleges are almost one and the same as to the 
system of marking adopted. Of the 62 studied, 53 or 85:4 per 


-cent use the letter-system, four or 6.4 per cent- use the percentile- — 


division, and four gave no data. 


4. As among colleges’ in general, opinion in these institu- 
tions does not harmonize fully with respect to the division of the 
marking system nor to the distribution of marks. There is, how- 
ever, a positive trend toward the five-letter division, with a few 
schools using the four, and six-letter divisions. A study of the 
distribution of marks in Tables II and III, page eight reveals a very 
close correlation with marks as they obtain in many other institu- 
tions of this country. (Table V, page 25.) 


5. Opinion is almost equally divided on whether or not the 
normal curve should obtain. Twenty-nine colleges make no at- 
tempt to get the normal curve to obtain; twenty do; and thirteen 
gave answers that when carefully analyzed, show the normal dis- 
tribution does obtain, or that they would gladly welcome it. 


6. For secondary schools, junior colleges, normal schools, and 
colleges there is no complete agreement on a marking system for 
any one of them. Only 29 favored a system for all schools. Other 
answers are as follows: For secondary schools, 39; junior col- 
leges and normal schools, 34; and for colleges, thirty. Six would 
have a marking system just for secondary schools, one for junior 
colleges and normal schools, and two only for colleges. Ten gave 


no data. 


7. Many college administrators indicate much concern about 


2. Robert C. Brooks, Uniformity of Grading in Colleges and Universities, 
pp. 32-35 
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marks and marking systems. There may be cause for wonder as to 
whether or not many educators are abréast with progress in mark- 
- ing. There appears to be an unwillingness on the part of a few 
colleges not to attempt seriously to distribute marks in accordance 
with the normal curve .of probability. 


CHAPTER IIL 
SOME ELEMENTS AFFECTING THE MARK 


PERFORMANCE, ABILITY, ACHIEVEMENT. 


Educators, perhaps, will agree that at best; it is difficult to 
place an accurate appraisal upon school marks as a whole which 
are Offered as a part of entrance requirement. They have the 
habit of inquiring, “From what school does he come?” “She is 
from X school,, her marks are satisfactory.’”’ It must be evident 
from past experience that students from certain schools have lived 
fully up to expectations as reflected by their entrance marks. With 
others, their entrance marks had no relationship at all to the stu- 
dent’s marks in. his new school. It is, therefore, imperative that 
some investigation be made to ascertain, if a certain ele- 
ments which may affect marks. 


The colleges included in this study were asked to “Check any 
of the following factors taken into consideration in marking— 
performance, ability, and achievement.” Forty-four included per- 
formance in their marks, twenty included ability, and 53 included 
achievement. 


Colleges marking for both performance and achievement 25 
(Colleges marking for performance, ability, achievement 18 
Colleges marking for performance and ability 
Colleges marking for ability and achievement 
Colleges marking for only performance 
Colleges marking for only achievement 
Colleges marking for performance, application, 
achievement 
Colleges marking for only ability 
Colleges giving no data 


OTHER TRAITS CONSIDERED. 


oo Ort 


Notwithstanding the mark, perhaps,.in the majority of colleges, 
is based upon the three above mentioned factors, many schools con- 
sider other characteristics. To make sure that every college might 
register such other elements considefed in .marking, they were 
asked, “If any traits, characteristics, or activities are given weight 
in marking, list them and indicate the amount of credit given.” 


Fifteen answered with traits and credit as follows: 


Traits Credit Given 

1. Character, industry, honest No definite amount. 
effort. 

2. Neatness, spelling, grammar, About ten per cent of final | 
speed. mark. 


3. Debating. : Two quarter hours. 


> 
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Traits 

‘4. Accuracy, originality, 

neatness, expression. 

5. English. 

6. Initiative, individual thought, 
effective study habit, work- 
ing to capacity. 

. Attitude, attendance. 

Improvement, initiative, 

attitude. 

. Interest shown, a natural 
ability to apply. 

10. Attitude. 


0 ON 


11. Attitude, leadership, initia- 
tive, cooperativeness. 

12. Intelligent grasp of the sub- 
ject given and- application 
of same to true character 
development. 


13. Deduction made for absences 
and sometimes as disciplin- 
ary measure. 

14. Analyses of traits 
forth e made only by su- 
pervisors of~student teach- 
ers. (This college used a 
standardized rating. scale 
that includes more than 65 
traits. ) 


15. Individual professors differ 
too greatly to say just what 
they consider in marking. 


and so 


Credit Given 
Fifty per cent. 


| Left to discretion of teacher, 


One-third each. 

Left to discretion of teacher. 

Variable. 

Credit varies. 

About one-fourth to one-fifth 
credit. 


About fifty per cente, 


Amount not mentioned. 


Amount of deduction not men- 
tioned. 


Small wonder that marks in secondary schools and colleges are 


so unreliable.’ 


An examination of the above traits considered in 


marking, and the varying and uncertain amount of credit given for 
each, offers strong evidende that the normal curve in many colleges 


-does not and cannot yet obtain. 


Pee 


No question was asked concerning any problems ee 


in trying to get a uniform distribution of marks. 


One-may;how- 


ever, be justified in believing that school marks are yet.a long 
way from satisfactory in a large number of colleges. 


SUMMARY. 


1. The basis for marks overlaps in a large number of these 


colleges. 


According to Finkelstein* marks may be given for ability, 


performance, or achievement. He thinks, however, that under ordin- 
ary circumstances it is better to mark for achievement.. Many of 


1. E. J. Ashbaugh, op. cit., pp. 185-198. 
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: % | 
the colleges included in this study marked for all three traits. Forty- 
four included performance in their marks, twenty included ability, 
and 53 achievement. 


2. In fifteen colleges, or 24.2 per cent, there are many and 
varied other traits considered in marking. In some instances, the 
amount of credit given is left entirely to the discretion of the in- 
structor, in other instances, to the supervisor. 


8. There is little or no understanding as to the amount of 


eredit that should be given by any instructors for any given trait 


or traits. It appears to vary all the way from fifty per. cent in 
some instances, to an indefinite amount in other instances. 


- 4. Too many small and almost irrelevant traits are considered 
by many colleges and instructors for their marks to be a reliable 
measurer of all that the mark purports to measure. Their marks 
are thus liable to grave’ errors in interpretation. 


2. Isadore E. Finkelstein, op. cit., pp. 5 ff. ° 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SOME ‘COMMON PROBLEMS OF COLLEGES IN 
RELATION TO MARKING. 


It appears that before concluding any study which represents 
any part or phase of education so universally important as mark- 
ing, some comparable data of progress in the whole field, if avail- 
able, should be given, Such information is most certain to reveal 


facts that are valuable in many ways. If by comparison of data the 


findings are compatible, one’s conclusion would obviously be that 
conditions are either satisfactory, or in agreement with the practice 
in general. On the other hand, if the disparity is great, there is 
cause for alarm and adjustment. 

In the United States, the people as a whole have come to 
think of leaders and followers in almost every phase of social 
and institutional ife. Thus, one hears of leading ministers, cities, 
educators, and institutions. And so, Negro colleges have for their 


‘eriteria, certain well established and noted white institutions. If 


Negro colleges meet the approval of white colleges, they have the 
feeling that all is well and good. 

It is therefore the purpose of this chapter to reveal the prob- 
lems as they may appear in other colleges and universities. Insofar 
as is evident, comparisons will be made of important data with 
similar data of Negro colleges. The material, however, will have to 
do very largely with non-Negro colleges. 


THE PURPOSE OF MARKING. 


Educators differ so widely in their opinions as to the purpose 
of marks that it is well to present and examine some few outstand- 
ing opinions. If one should know the quality of work usually done 
by a sufficiently large number~ofstudents of a random sampling, 
and examine their marks, one would believe that some instructors 
attach little or no value to the mark. Marks given to the same 
student by different instructors too often have no similarity what- 
soever as to value. Some instructors think it is a device for meas- 
uring progress and achievement in subject matter. Others think 
it does more than that: it should reflect and include attitudes and 
traits; while with others, the mark has served its purpose when so 
many students have passed from one subject to another with little 
thought of objective. | 

Somers’ would have marks reflect three things: ‘‘(1).to express 
the status of the student’s achievement, (2).to measure the teach- 
er’s effectiveness, and (3) to indicate the desirable next steps on 
the part of either the teacher or student or both.” | His study of 
at least two western universities justifies his conclusion that marks 


1. Grover . ee A Proposed Marking System for Colleges and Universities, 
PP. 2-14. 7 
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are given from “superior” to “failure” on the strength of almost 
any personal trait. He does not think that instructors appreciate 
the importance of marks. And Colvin* doubts that institutions 
and instructors’ have ever had a marking system! He thinks, how- 
ever, that the primary approach to an adequate marking system, 
is through the definite and well recognized standards. No claim can 
be laid to education as a science until its results can accurately 
4" be measured. 


| After studying the marks for the years 1902, 1903, and 1911, 
if | of Cornell University, Finkelstein* says, ‘“ * * * The marking 
% system of any institution of learning plays a very important part.” 
His opinion is in accord with Banker‘ who thinks that marks are 
designed for the express purpose of measuring student. achievement. 
The cancensus is that marks fill a definite need in measuring achieve- 
ment in subject matter, in determining the rank and estimate of 
each student among his fellows, in motivating and stimulating 
students, and in evaluating teacher-method and progress. : 


THE ROLE OF TRAITS AND SKILLS IN MARKING. 


In Chapter III it was pointed out that marks are given for 
traits and attitudes other than ability, performance, and achieve- . 
ment. Traits varying from one to sixty-five among Negro col- 
leges are included in the mark. These receive credit from fifty 
per cent to approximately nothing. Traits and skills are just as 
important elements to mark in colleges and universities for the 
white as for the Negro race. There is no agreement among either 
the institutions or the instructors as to the traits and skills to 
mark and the value of each. Kelly’ says, “A comparison of sub- 
ject and course marks tabulated within the same school shows 
wide variations as to grades. When different institutions’ marks 
are compared, the range is more broad.” 


And to this Rugg® adds, ‘“‘Teachers’ marks are variable and 
inconsistent primarily, because teachers in marking pupils do not 
measure the same traits. * * * Inherited capacity, ability to do, 
and specific performance,” are the elements he should mark. Pressly’ 
would mark traits and skills too, but does not say which traits 
and skills. 


Courter® recommends that all schools should mark students 
from the viewpoint of ‘‘(1) their achievement in the mastery of 


2. . Colvin, Marks and the Marking System an Incentive to Study, pp. 
60-572. 

3. Isadore E. Finkelstein, op. cit., BB: 18 ff. 

4. Howard J. Banker, op. cit., p. 

5. Frederick J. Kelly, The American Arts College, pp. 119-126. 

6. H. O. Rugg, op. cit., pp. 706-708. 

7. S. L. Pressey, Fundamental Misconceptions Involved in Marking Systems, 
pp. 736-737. 

8. 


. v Comsier. Uniform Marking Systems for the High Schools of Michigan, 
pp. 280-281. 
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the content of a subject, and in the development of skills, habits, 
ideals, and (2) the extent of their development of desirable traits 
of character.’”’ He thinks that “the mark on achievement is both 
quantitative and qualitative, and should indicate not only satis- 
factory completion of a required amount of work, but. also the 
extent of the student’s industry, effort, accuracy, thoroughness, re- 
sponsibility in doing work, development of character and school 
citizenship, or, the teacher’s estimate of the individual student’s 
attitude toward social situations in his school life that he comes in 
contact with.”’ , 


-- Spence’ would include some fifteen different traits, skills, and 
attitudes for consideration in arriving at the achievement of a 
student. And Dean Johnston” would evaluate several excellent 


‘traits and qualities in determining the final mark for a student. 


VARIABILITY AND UNRELIABILITY OF MARKS. 


Variability and unreliability in marks is another problem of 
much concern among educators... According to Ashbaugh" this 
is due to a lack of standardization of values made for marks based 
upon steps of achievement toward the solution and principle in- 
volved. He finds that some teachers give zero if the answer is 
not absolutely right; others give some credit for part achievement. 
By arriving at some agreement as to what to mark and the per- 
centage of valuation, he says that his tests reduced the spread of 
points from 28-83, or 55 points, to 68-86, or 18 points, with a 
smaller range of failures. 


. Two methods are suggested by Symonds” to reduce variability. 
*“(1) One may distribute marks in conformity to the normal dis- 
tribution or probability curve,: (2) variability and uncertainty in 
grades may be reduced by adopting, particularly in departments 
containing several teachers, a plan. of giving certain weights or 
penalties for certain types of errors.’”’ At the College of Liberal 
Arts,” University of Cincinnati, “during the semesters of 1917-18, 
18.8 per cent fell below the passing mark. Further study reveals 
the need of formulating some standardized method of evaluating 
and grading pupils for pass or failure marks.” At Grinnell,“ it 
takes the form of publishing for each teacher “‘(1) the number of 
students to whom grades (marks) are given, (2) the number of 
grades (marks) which are higher than all other grades (marks) 
for the same student.” 


. Ralph B. Spence, Factors Related to College Achievement, pp. 504 ff. 
. John B. Johnston, op. cit., Chapter X 

. E. J. Ashbaugh, op. cit., pp. 185-198. 

. Percival M. Symonds, Equating College Marks, p. 118. 

“ os ge a J. Kelly, op. cit., p. 119. 
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It is thought that this device tends to overcome the tendency 
on the part of college teachers to feel that their students con- 
situte an exceptional group, and are therefore worthy of marks 
varying from the normal curve. 


Another problem suggested for treatment are the very “easy” 
and the very “severe” instructors. Albright’ thinks that these too, 
are causes for variability of marks. He indicated that some teach- 
ers are prone to give low marks while others are “high-minded” 
on marks. ‘‘Much can be done’ as he believes, “by teachers sub- 
jecting themselves and their marks to careful scrutiny and critic- 
ism. This should be done collectively. ” From a careful examina- 
tion of the marks of the University of. Colorado, he says, “It is 


‘ evident that there is no uniformity in the marks by instructors.” 


To this Pressey” adds that he thinks the character of the subject 
has much to do with variability and unreliability of marks. In 
support of this contention he offers the findings of a high school 
which he studied. He thinks that our marking system should give 
recognition of educational objectives and standards, and some ex- 
pression of the extent to which a given group has approached that 
standard. Pressey concludes, “It would be expected that the dis- 
tribution of performance in a given subject (which distribution pre- 
sumaBly the distribution of marks is supposed to indicate) will be 
affected by (1) the distribution of incentive, (2) the distribution 
of teaching effort, and (3) the relation of performance to standards 
in the given subject.” There are reasons to believe that there are 
problems of marking systems that are not yet generally reeognized. 


CIRCULATION: A CHECK ON MARKS. 


The Negro colleges in this study were not questioned as to 
whether or not their marks were circulated among teachers for 
study and comparison. Inasmuch as twenty or 32.2 per cent of 
the 62 colleges. seek to have the normal curve obtain, some steps 
are, perhaps, taken to that end. To assume that some of these 
colleges tabulate and circulate their marks for the benefit of in- 
structors would scarcely be untrue. In this, rests one of the major 
advantages that could accrue to the teaching staff of any insti- 
tution. For each instructor to compare his marks in a subject given 
to the several students who come to him, with the marks of all 
other instructors given to the same and different students, gives a. 
complete picture of himself; he sees his relation to the entire 
scheme of things. 


Brooks” found that of the 29 colleges which he studied, 
those who made use of a marking system, sought to secure uniform 
standards within the institution. by tabulating and circulating the 


15. Guy H. Albright, How Teachers Mark, p. 467. 
16. S. L. Pressey, op. cit., pp. 736 as 
17. Robert C. Brooks, op. cit., Pp. 34- 35. 
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marks among the members of the faculty. He found that many, of 
the colleges strove to establish definite objectives of normal dis- 
tribution of mark’. Brooks reports that the publication of marks 
for the benefit of faculty members and in justice to the students 
is practiced in the following institutions: Harvard, Indiana Univer- 
sity, University of Michigan, University of Missouri, University of 
Chicago, Columbia “University, Northwestern, Oberlin, Western Re- 
serve, Williams, Yale, University of Wisconsin, Amherst, Beloit, 
Bowdoin, Clark College, Earlham, Haverford, Knox and Trinity. 
Instructors who are too easy or too severe are called into conference 
concerning their marks. ‘ 

Kelly” finds that the term marks of instructors in the colleges 
which he studied, are tabulated and circulated to them for com- 
parison for differences and cause interpretations of the various 
differences and so forth. 3 

The University of Nevada plan, as revealed by Hartman,” 
forces the instructor to adjust his marks under the equalization 
scheme to that of the average marks of the student in all subjects. 
This appears to be an adequate preventive of careless and ex- 
travagant marking; either too low, or too high. 

Banker” indicates that theré should be common agreement of 
teachers’ marks given to the pupils. The teacher, moreover, should 
be demanded to distribute his marks to conform to the normal 
curve of probability on the ground that such is the fundamental law 
of biological variation. 

Colvin” is of the opinion that if a scale is found that shall 
measure objectively, pupil attainment (relatively and subjectively) 
in every school subject, its success as a uniform measuring device 
will depend upon frequent comparison of teachers’ marks through- 
out the school. 

Courter” advances three probable benefits to be derived from 
the distribution of marks. “‘(1) To investigate the marks issued by 
departments. Any marked distribution of marks away from a fair 
approximation to the normal probability curve should be made the 
subject of careful study. (2) When the individual teacher teaches 
two or more classes in the same subject, the distribution should be 
of great value in determining the number of different marks that 
‘ should be issued. A variation of more than five per cent away from 
the normal distribution recommended, should be the subject of 
careful thought and should require explanation to the principal. 
(3) With respect to grading work according to relative merit.” 

Starch” is quoted as saying that the administration of a school 
should have tabulated at stated times, the mark assigned by each 


18. Frederick J. Kelly, op. cit., P; 118. 
19. L. W. Hartman, op. cit., p. 389. 

20. Howard J. Banker, op. cit., p. 160. 
21. S. S. Colvin, op. cit., pp. 564 ff. 

. C. V. Courter, op. cit., p. 281. 

3. Percival M. Symonds, op. cit., p. 118. 
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teacher, and exhibit the tabulation to the teachers. Weights and 
penalties for certain types of errors, moreover, should be imposed 
upon instructors whose marks vary too far from the general trend 
within the same department. 


Table VI, page 26, reflects the evil results of general mis- 
understanding of what to mark. Twelve Alabama colleges, show 
an aggregate of 40,125 marks of a fairly uniform group of students 
coming from the high school of that State. The wide variation 
of the percentages of these marks is appalling. It is doubtful that 
these marks express the true status of these students’ achievement. 
If at all true, it is largely the result of poor teaching. If they 
are false, it is likely the result of differences of judgment and mis- 
understanding of what should be marked. 


It appears that wherever a marking system is in use, it is-of 
primary importance that each instructor be informed concerning 
the expected trend of the distribution of marks. Again, in order: 
that he may know the degree of his results and achievements, he 
should: see his marks in comparison with all marks of other in- 
structors. There ought to be but little doubt as to the advantages 
such course of action would yield to all concerned. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS AND THE NORMAL CURVE. 


The distribution of marks in conformity to the normal curve 
is a question concerning which there is still some disagreement. 
Albright” is not sure that they should. However, his claim that 
teachers’ marks should not show too great variation, and the mis- 
givings revealed of teachers through the same, gives evidence that 


he does approve normal distribution of marks. Ashbaugh” con- 


curs with the former, but adds that he deplores the fact that there 
are such wide. differences in the marks given by different teachers 
to the same student. As a remedy, he thinks something should 
be done about it. 


Colvin™ is silent in his views of the distribution of marks; 
however, he recommends every possible improvement in marking 
systems that would make for a normal curve. 


Studies” of Banker show that several outstanding colleges and 
universities demand that instructors’ marks should adhere very 
closely to the normal distribution curve. He, moreover, advances 
soéme problems of skewness that are evident in marks as follows:: 
(1) Skewness is fundamentally a function of the marking scale; 
(2) skewness is a function of faculty grading; (3) skewness is a 
function of selective elimination from advance classes; (4) skew- 
ness is a function of. student personality.” Withal, it appears that 


24. Guy H. Albri ae of: cit., os as 
25. E. J. Ashbaugh, mag 

26. S. Colvin, op. cit, Pp 

27. Howard J. Banker, op. cit., p. 166. 
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skewness toward the higher end is desirable and in keeping with 
the theory of the normal distribution curve. After all, should not 
one expect this to obtain generally where the instructor rates from 
good to excellent? 

“Qualities making for success in college follow the curve of 
normal frequency,” says Kelly,” ‘‘* * * hence, the percentage of 
students who should fall in each group if sought on the above 
principle is a question with many institutions,” he avers. 

Ruge” and Symonds” both think the normal curve of prob- 
ability should prevail; however, the former advocates it for insti- 
tutions of all levels. 

Finkelstein?! and Pressey32 observed skewness as a character- 
istic of marks as perceived by Banker, mentioned above. The 
former made no attempt to account for such condition. Pressey, 
however, explains the skewness found in high school marks: “From 
a study of the marks of a junior high school * * * the tabulation 
of the marks shows that the: English marks (distribution) were 
bimodal. The range of marks’in Arithmetic was less than two- 
thirds the range in most of the other subjects. The distribution 
of marks in Spelling was markedly skewed toward the -top—was 


what might be styled tadpole shape. It might seem at first thought, 


that the situation indicated by these marks was most unexcusable. 
* * * In English, there was a group of marks just above the pass- 
ing point; a small group around ninety; there was a thin scattering 
of cases between these two modes, and then a tailing off of cases 
below the passing mark.”’ He raises the question, ‘‘What does this 
mean? ‘It reflects the incentive of the average marking® system.” 


It appears that in schools, generally, the average pupil is not con- 


cerned in making a mark much better than “pass.’”’ This seems to be 
borne out by one’s observation of a group of high school pupils in 
a section of forty. It appears that not more than ten per cent 
have a desire to lead the class; usually a smaller percentage shows 
little or no concern in making a passing mark. In colleges and 
graduate schools the author thinks the incentive is greater, hence, 
more students earn the higher marks. 


CHOOSING A MARKING DIVISION. 


From the trend of opinion, it is evident that marking’ fills a 
fundamental need in determining scholastic achievement. Not more 
than a few educators seem to think that marks are _ unnecessary. 


Since it appears that marking will continue in use for a long time. 


yet, there is just cause for selecting a marking system that will 
more nearly meet the need of schools. 


28. Frederick J. Kelly, op. cit., p. 117. 
29. H. O. Ru op. cit., p. I11. 

30. Percival M Symonds, op. cit., p. 119. 
31. neers E. Finkelstein, op. cit., p. 15. 
32. S. L. Pressey, op. cit., p. 736. 
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What nities system shall be used? What marking division 
seems most favorable? Rathburn thinks that the letter system 
of five divisions should be used. These “ * * * should be trans- 
lated into their numerical value for the benefit of instructors,” 
from which, he avers that three specific values would accrue. “(1) 
The general grade of each individual student could be ascertained 
by taking its arithmetical average; (2) from this the comparative 
rank could be obtained; (3) this comparative rank would give a 
fair means for: rewarding of scholarships, or rank wou from the 
university because of poor scholarship.’”™ 

Ruge™ advocates a five-letter division, and in addition enunci- 
ates five unique and thought-provoking principles upon which a 
“* * * program for the reconstruction of the marking system” 
would be based. The marking system should break up into five 
letters with plus and minus to indicate the lower or higher end of 
the letter, thinks Ruediger.” He does not think, however, that 
the distribution of marks should adhere doggedly to the normal 
curve. Of the four colleges studied by Kelly,” three used the 
five-letter, and one a four-letter division. 

At Harvard College from 1902 to 1920, a total of 445,620 
marks were given; all of which were grouped ‘under a five-letter 
division.” After an exhaustive study of the high schools of Mich- 
igan, the, committee recommended that the five-letter division sys- 
tem of marking be generally adopted.*” Another study of 29. insti- 
tutions reveals that wherever any attempt is made to have a mark- 
ing system, it is the five-letter division.” From an extensive study 
of 281 high schools in Illinois, the conclusion is that schools are 


_badly in need of a uniform marking system; close to one hundred 


different systems are in use.“ 

A negligibly few educators and insti 
letter mark division; and it appears that 
chiefly to graduate and professional schools. the University of 
Nevada the “equalization system” has evolved. urpose of 
this is to equalize all “over” and “under” marks of instructors 
with the average of the student’s total marks. For example, B 
has an average of 90, X instructor gave him 85, and Y_ instructor 
gave him 95. X will be required to add five to his mark; Y will 
deduct five from his.“ 

Educators are coming to realize that marking does offer a real 
problem. Some have ventured to say that some institution or au- 


tions advocate a two-- 
Hw would be confined . 


thorized group should work out a system that would be binding 


. Charles J. Rathburn, Ranking bag irs for Their Literal Grades, p. 326. 
. H. O. Rugg, op. cit., pp. 710-711, 716-718. 

. William C. Ruediger, eaching Procedures, pp. 440-444. 

. Frederick J. Kelly, op. cit., pp. -117. 

. Thomas L. Hopkins, op. cit., Pr ‘4. 

. C. V. Courter, op. cit., pp. 0 ff. 

. Robert C. Brooks, op. cit., be F 
. C. W. Odell, op. cit., pp. 48 z- 

se Oa, Sf Hartman, op. cit., p. 389... 4 
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alike upon all institutions. Table IV, page 24, shows the system 
recommended by fourteen educators with the percentage of each 
division. 

Educators are not alone in advocating some sort of standardized 
marking system. Some progress has been made in this direction 
as evidenced by the attitude of many American institutions. Many 
are allocating a relative percentage of students who should fall in 
each group. Table V, page 25, shows a partial list of institutions 
which follow a marking system with distribution. Although it is 
noteworthy, yet, one should not be surprised to find close agree- 
ment or correlation of the distribution in Negro colleges; Table III, 
page 8, and Table V, page 25. 


The twelve colleges.included in Carmichael’s study42 seem to 
use a six-division system. This appears rather significant. It may be 
that inasmuch as these schools are located within the same state, 
there may be at least an understanding among. the schools as to the 
divisions of distribution. In Table VI, page 26, the marks given 
are for the first quarter or semester of the session 1924-25. Of 
these twelve institutions, three are two-year State Normal Schools 


—accredited junior colleges; six are four-year denominational col- | 


leges; three are four-year state supported colleges. Five of these 
schools belong to the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary schools. There are 40,125 marks of students included in 
the study. 


TABLE IV. 


e 
Letter System Recommended by Fourteen Educators 


with Percentages. 


EDUCATORS pen a 

) A B C D E 
1. Cottrell 10 20 40 so 20 10 
2. Meyers 3 22 50 22 3 
_8. Dearborn 2 23 ee 23 2 
4. Foster 3 22 50 22 3 
5. Slosson 3 22 50 22 3 
6. Smith __.. 10 15 50 15 10 
7. Ruediger 4 24 44 24 4 
8. Gray 7 22 42 22 7 
Se Sees 7 24 38 24 7 
10. Starch 7 24 38 24 7 
11. Courter 10 0 40 20 10 
12. Hopkins___. 4.18 18.34 31.14 13.78 31.96 
| a 14 26 46 10 
4. Finkeissen.._..__.___. 3 21 45 19 12 


. 
ae | 
~ 


42. O. C, Carmichael, op. cit., pp. 246 ff. 
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TABLE V. 


Letter System In Use by Nine Colleges and Universities 
with Percentages. 


vw 


= 


INSTITUTIONS A B | ‘C |: shat a > 

1. Baker Unversty.__.. 0-5 20-25 45-55 20-25 0-5 
2. Oberlin College... 0-6 22-30 40-50 15-20 0-6 
3. Stanford Univ. _... 15 35 35 15 

4. Dartmouth College 12.5 12.5 50 12.5 12.5 
5. Earlham College... 5 20 50 20 5 
6. Harvard ee 5.5 21 44 19.5 9 
7. U. of Michigan . __ 10 15-20 40-45 15-20 10 
8. U.of Missouri... 3 23 50 an 3 
9. Cornell Univ... 3 21 . 46 ~ 12 


t is significantly surprising to note the variation of marks 
of the different schools in this table, and the schools as a whole, with 
the schools shown in Tables II and IV, pages 8 and 24, respectively. 

At a time when one’s scholastic record plays such an important 
role in competitive activities, one’s destiny will, too often, hinge 
upon the difference of the letter mark. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Sufficient evidence is lacking to warrant any conclusion 
that authorities agree -on the purpose of the mark. Several edu- 
cators advance their opinion as to what marks should include; these 
differ from slight to grave, as the various opinions are examined. 

2. That skills and traits as elements to be considered in mark- 
ing are the concensus of authorities and institutions. In determ- 
ining which skills and traits to include in the mark, opinions take 
on a-wide range of variation. In this respect the fault is <r 


shared by colleges of both races. (See Chapter III.) 


3. Studies show that marks tend to vary greatly, and to that 


extent are not sufficiently reliable. In an attempt to account for 


this variability, opinion seems. to charge it to a lack of agreement 
as to the traits and skills included in the mark. There is further 
disagreement as to how to mark. There are also differences of 


opinion as to whether or not a student should be given any mark for 


partial answers and how much. 

_ 4. The distribution of marks in accordance with the normal 
curve of probability is offered as a corrective measure for many 
evils of the mark. Many authorities, however, fear that the normal 
curve is not representative enough to meet the needs of all con- 
ditions. In many institutions, nevertheless, it is mandatory that 
instructors’ marks conform to certain_standards and methods of 
distribution; any deviationxtherefrom must be accounted 

5. More educators and institutions agree upon the marking 


TABLE VI* 
’ The Division of 40,125 Marks in Twelve Colleges in the State of Alabama.** 


A B C D E F 
No. Jo No. % No. Jo No. % No. % No. % 
I 539 13 1439 34.6 1244 30 645 15.3 154 8.7 138 3.3 
II 2614 21.5 3657 30 3012 25 1828 15 620 5 442 3.5 
III 495 15.5 911 28.5 732 22.8 438 13.7 186 5.8 437 13.7 
IV 386 26.8 455 31.7 345 24.1 123 8.5 72 5 50 3.4 
V(n) 268 27.0. 885 39.6 227 23.5 0 0 51 5.2 '? Seer 4.2 
VI 1883 19 2564 26 2459 25 1327 13 . 439 4.4 652 6.6 
VII 529 19.3 1093 39.8 723 26.4 243 8.9 71 2.6 83 3 
VIII 542 21.1 972 37.8 616 23.6 260 10.1 110 4.3 68 Me 
IX 66 13.3 118 23.7 . 2 68 13.6 113 22.6 39 7.8 
X (n) 164 16 430 42 298 29 0 0 105 10 24 2.3 
XI (n) 252 18.4 489 35.6 559 40 0 0 46 4 26 2 
XII 253 © 38 292 44 62 9.3 28 4.2 13 2 a 2.5 
TOTAL -: 7991 19:9 12805 31.9 10372 25.8 4960 me 3) 1980 4.9 2017 5 


*Adopted from Carmichael’s Table I. 
_ (n)Grades here are for the second quarter instead of the first quarter. 
**By permission, School and Society. 
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system to be used than upon any other element pertaining to the 
mark. This seems the universal trend of institutions. (Chapter II.) 
In this, however, there is too wide a range of opinion as to the 
division of the system. Twenty-nine of the 51 Negro colleges 
recommend the five-letter division; the remainder recommend the 
six, and the four-letter division. Fourteen white educators and nine 
institutions recommend the five-letter division. Twelve Alabama 
colleges, however, use the six-letter division. It may be that there 
is some agreement among these schools of Alabama to use this 
division. | 

6. Divergence of opinion among educators in general, indi- 
cates that there are yet some grave problems attached to the mark. 
The solution calls for a united constructive approach. 


- 
Bas 


CHAPTER V. 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The purpose of this chapter is to set forth such conclusions 
as may seem evident from the data included in the preceding chap- 
ters, and to formulate such recommendations as may be of help in 
pointing the way to a solution of marking problems. To achieve * 
this objective, the several major parts of the study are approached 

- in the order indicated in the problem as follows: The character 
of institutions studied; problems confronting colleges; elements af- 
fecting the mark; and some problems of colleges -in relation to 

> marking. | 

The data ought to furnish a fairly comparable index of what 
schools, by and large, are thinking and doing about the, problem; 
the samplings are drawn from a wide range of different institutions. 
tutions. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The 62 schools included in this study are a little more 
than. half of all the existing institutions classed as colleges. Data 
were not received from. all of the best and largest colleges, how- 
ever, a very large majority are included in this study. ~ 

Z 2. Too many schools, perhaps, carry in part the title ‘‘college”’ 
with no qualifying word to show whether or not the classification 
is senior, junior college, or a first rate high school. 

3.° Although the several states are investing more and more 
money in providing for advanced education of Negroes, private 

colleges must still be relied upon to furnish about two-thirds of the 

_ facilities for higher education. Many of these schools are placed 

- in an awkward position to keep pace with mane: standards, of equip- 
ment, personnel, and scholarship. . ¢ > 

The more aggressive junior-senior ae for Nestota are 
qualifying to meet the requirements of accrediting agencies as 
rapidly as possible under existing conditions. There is, however, 
a fear that pressure on these agencies might tempt them to lower 
the requirements in some instances to the detriment of students 
and institutions of learning as a whole. 

There is need for more and better’junior colleges and normal 
schools. These should be in easy access of population centers. 

4. The 56 colleges giving data on the question, show that 
the average attendance of these colleges is comparable to white 
colleges in the same. community. 

The large number of Negro students (19,796) in these schools 
indicate very clearly that foréa long time, they will be the chief 
: . 

/ 
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source of higher education for Negroes. It is obvious that these 
schools should be well equipped and manned for the production of 
competent, democratic leadership. 

5. There is a definite trend in these schools to require of 
students an entrance examination. A large number of colleges, 
however, do not require the examination. These colleges may have 
reasons to believe that it is better for both the student and the 
institution to accept students on _ trial. | 

6. Marking systems are in general use. The most prevalent 
is the letter-division. The divisions rank from the most frequent 
to the less as follows: five, six, and four-letter division. Many in- 
stitutions do not favor a uniform system of marking on any school 
level. In this respect, opinion appears equally divided on a system 
for three levels of schools,—colleges, junior colleges and normal 
schools, .and high schools. Educators do, however, manifest keen 
concern about marks. 

7. In a large number of these céltieea: the basis for mati 
overlap. Many mark ability, performance, and achievement. Too 
frequently, many other traits are marked. 

Many of these colleges fail to reveal any evidence that there 
is any “established plan” for marking. Instructors are free to 
follow the bent of their-own way. Such free-lance condition is 
calculated to create endless confusion and dissatisfaction. It works ' 
an injustice to student, instructor, patron, institution, and taxpayer. 
It penalizes all concerned instead of — ee inspiring, and 
developing. 

8. For one to believe that detailed ocusihabaiian of a multi- 
tude of small, irrelevant traits can improve the mark, is difficult. 
The accounting it involves is too laborious. There are other mat- 
ters, much more helpful to both udent and instructor, sacrificed 
through such practice. 

9. Data collected from white colleges indicate. the same di- 
vergence of opinion as to the purpose of marks as similar data from 
Negro colleges. As with Negro institutions, so with white, elements 
considered in marking vary among the different schools from two 
or three traits to many. Little or no suggestion is offered as to 
what per cent should’be given for any trait or skill considered in 
the mark. | 

10. The findings of all the studies examined agree that every- 
where marks show a tendency to vary widely for the same students 
in the same school, and among the several schools and instructors. 
This variation justifies educators in feeling that marks as now given, 
by and large, cannot be relied upon for accuracy and dependability. 

11. To distribute marks in accordance with the normal curve 
meets the disapproval of a large percentage of educators. There 
‘is doubt that such a policy would do justice if adhered to reason- 
ably close. There seems to be much truth in their opinion unless 
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there is heterogeneous grouping of students. It is believed that 
too many instructors seek the normal curve even when the group 
scores high in college aptitude or intelligence quotient. 

12. Among the better colleges and universities there is a 
definite trend toward the letter-division marking system. The most 
desirable division is that of five-letters. As to the percentage of 
distribution there is much lack of agreement. Here, again, the 


opinions of white and Negro educators and institutional policies - 


are similar. 

13.' As yet, there is no existing marking system which is reas- 
onably accurate and reliable. Such a system is not impossible of 
achievement. However, before it shall come, there must be some 


constructive approach toward the problem by competent and de-._. 


pendable educators. Controversy .over irrelevant traits and skills 
must give way to the more important and significant evidences of 
accomplishments, personality traits, and scholarship. As Odell has 
suggested, a competent committee should be appointed from a group 
of represéntative schools to work out.a system that shall be com- 
plete, reliable, and satisfactory. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


From an analysis of the data and the conclusions, the follow- 
ing recommendations are presented: 

1. There is no sure or easy method, it appears, of getting 
questionnaires answered. This seems to hold true as to all classes 
of individuals and institutions. There is a tendency for too many 
individuals not: to cooperate by supplying data. Such attitudes 
would elicit less concern were they confined solely to persons with- 
out professional interest. Professional persons, however, who have 
the proper sense of appreciation for the findings of research fail 
most miserably to cooperate. It appears that such habit of in- 
difference and retarded professional attitudes could be greatly im- 
proved, and perhaps, corrected. Some society or agency could ren- 
der an important service in this field, by circulating special material 
and matter designed to create an interest, and to develop a spirit 
of cooperation for research. 

2. There appears to be at least two. significant dangers in 
the questionnaire-method of collecting data: the questionnaire may 
not be sufficiently clear and direct, thus permitting several answers 
or speculation; the questions may not be sufficient in number-and 
variety to get the exact and morg desirable data which should be 
had on the problem. The investigator would make more certain 
the scope of his study, in detail and in general, by first making a 
comprehensive outline or brief of his quest, and by assuring him- 
self that his questionnaire is adequate in range, so as not to leave 
gaps in the outline. ; 
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3. The growing tendency of schools to seek rating from states, 
accrediting agencies, and professional institutions, is having definite 
but almost unnoticed effect. upon the decision of youth in choosing 
his school. Youth has, by and large, selected his school on the 
strength of its superiority and reputation. From his viewpoint, it 
was not so easy to determine the rank and class of an institution 
before rating made its appearance. Today, the average Freshman 
can tell at the moment, the rating of as many colleges, perhaps, 
as the average instructor. Moreover, as far as he is able, he 
selects the stronger college at which to study. 

This attitude very largely accounts for the better Negro col- 
leges being more national in student personnel than many large, 
urban, white colleges. As a consequence, the added expense, time, 
and inconvenience incurred by students are large.and obyious. Too 
often time, money, and even years, are lost by repeating subjects 
because no credit is allowed, primarily, as a consequence of dif- 
ferences in school rating. 

This is a problem sufficient in economic and social value to 
justify a raise in the standards of these several schools to the 
highest rating peculiar to each level. In many of the larger and 
better colleges, additional improvements should be made in physical 
equipment. The opportunity for students to do more independent 
work under proper guidance should be increased. Failure to pro- 
vide such opportunities permits too many students to leave the un- 
dergraduate school undiscovered. 

4. In the light of present trends, as far as practical, college 
entrance examinations should be required of all applicants. When 
this is not practical and would be detrimental to the best interest 
of the school and/or student, such examinations might be waived 


until the close of the first semester. If such examinations are 


sufficient in scope they should be of inestimable value, not only 
for the purpose of classification, but, in creating a mental picture 
of those committed to the task of learning. 


5. The fact that an appreciable number of colleges use the 


same marking system, division, and approximately the same per- 
centages in the several distributions is no proof of a prevailing 
uniform system of marking. The variation of traits, skills, and 
attitudes considered by the several different schools furnish suf- 
ficient evidence to the contrary. When educators and institutions 
alike complain about the general dissatisfaction of present methods 
of marking; when students, themselves, express too often, utter 
surprise at their mark; it is then time to take some constructive 
and remedial measures. 

The mark should not be looked upon as an individual 
matter; a matter left entirely to the whims and notions of the in- 
structor. The mark has in its scope as much) social implication as 
an insurance company or the health department of a great city. 
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there is heterogeneous ‘grouping of students. It is believed that 
too many instructors seek the normal curve even when the group 
scores high in college aptitude or. intelligence quotient. 

12. Among the better colleges and universities there is a 


definite trend toward the letter-division marking system. The most - 
desirable division is that of five-letters. As to the percentage of 


distribution there is much lack of agreement. Here, again, the 
opinions of white and Negro educators and institutional policies 
are similar. 

13. As yet, there is no existing marking system which is reas- 
onably accurate and reliable. Such a system is not impossible of 
achievement. However, before it shall come, there must be some 
constructive approach toward the problem by competent and de- 
pendable educators. Controversy over irrelevant traits and skills 
must give way to the more important and significant evidences of 


accomplishments, yersonality traits, and scholarship. As Odell has 


suggested, a competent committee should be appointed from a group 
of representative schools to work out a system that shall be com- 
plete, reliable, and satisfactory. an 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. rane 


From an analysis of the data and the conclusions, the follow- 


ing recommendations are presented: 

1.. There is no sure or easy method, it appears, of getting 
questionnaires answered. . This seems to hold true as to all classes 
of individuals and institutions. There is a tendency for too many 
individuals not to cooperate. by supplying data. Such attitudes 
would elicit less concern were they confined solely to persons with- 
out professional interest. Professional persons, however, who have 
the proper sense of appreciation for the findings of research fail 
most miserably to cooperate. It appears that such habit of in- 


difference and retarded professional attitudes could be greatly im- 


proved, and perhaps, corrected.. Some society or agency could ren- 
der an important service in this field, by circulating special material 
and matter designed to create an interest, and to develop a spirit 
of cooperation for research. 

2. There appears to be at least two significant dangers in 
the questionnaire-method of collecting data: the questionnaire may 
not be sufficiently clear and direct, thus permitting several answers 
or speculation; the questions may not be sufficient in number and 
variety to get the exact and morg desirable data which should be 


had on the problem. The investigator would make more certain 


the scope of his study, in detail and in general, by first making a 
comprehensive outline or brief of his quest, and by assuring him- 
self that his questionnaire is adequate in range, so as not to leave 
gaps in the outline. 
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3. The growing tendency of schools to seek rating from states, ~ 
accrediting agencies, and professional institutions, is having definite 
but almost unnoticed effect upon the decision of youth in choosing 
his school. Youth has, by and large, selected his school on the 
strength of its superiority and reputation. From his viewpoint, it 
was not so easy to determine the rank and class of an institution 
before rating made its appearance. Today, the average Freshman 
can tell at the moment, the rating of as many offices ges, perhaps, 
as the average instructor. Moreover, as far a he is able, he 
selects the stronger college at which to study. 

This attitude very largely accounts for the better isisies col- 
leges being more national in student personnel than many large, 
urban, white colleges. As a consequence, the added expense, ti 
and inconvenience incurred by students are large and obvious. ,T 
often time, money, and even years, are lost by repeating wuljgéte 
because no credit is allowed, primarily, as a consequence of dif- 
ferences in school rating. | 

This is a problem sufficient in economic and social value to 
justify a raise in the standards of these several schools to the 
highest rating peculiar to each level. In many of the larger and 
better colleges, additional improvements should be made in physical 


equipment. The opportunity for students to do more independent 


work under proper guidance should be increased. Failure to pro- 
vide such opportunities permits too many students to leave. the. un- 
dergraduate school undiscovered. 

4. In the light of present trends, as far as practical, college 
entrance examinations should be required Of all applicants. When 
this is not practical and would be detrimental to the best interest 
of the school and/or student, such examinations might be waived. 
until the close of the first semester. If such examinations are 
sufficient in scope they should be of inestimable value, not. only 
for the purpose of classification, but, in creating a mental picture 
of those committed to the task of learning. 

5. The fact that an appreciable number of colleges use the 
same marking system, division, and approximately the same per- 
centages in the several distributions is no proof of a prevailing 
uniform system of marking. The variation of traits, skills, and 
attitudes considered by the several different schools furnish suf- 
ficient evidence to the contrary. When educators and institutions 
alike complain about the general dissatisfaction of present methods 
of marking; when students, themselves, express too often, utter 
surprise at their mark; it is then time to take some constructive 
and remedial~measures. | 

6. The mark should not be looked upon as an individual 
matter; a matter left entirely to the whims and notions of the in- 
structor. The mark has in its scope as much Social implication as 
an insurance company or -the health department of a great city. 
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The student has a right to expect that the mark he makes in any 
field of subject matter at a given school, under a given instructer, 
approaches very closely the mark which he should make for similar 
quality of work in colleges generally. 

7. It should not be too much for the student to know in the 
beginning of “his college life, all ’the traits, .gkills, attitudes, and 
steps of his work for which he is marked, and the percentage given 
for each. 

8. Any marking system which attempts to consider from 
twenty to eighty skills, characteristics, or-what not, in defining the 
student’s mark, should require careful scrutiny for errors. 

Certain major traits, it appears, serve as a bond for seveal 
minor traits. For instance, a pleasing personality is apt to em- 
brace thoughtfulness, consideration of others, good manners, kind- 
liness, cheerfulness, and so forth. Thus there is reason to believe 
that along with achievement, ability, or performance, the instruc- 
tor should include a small number of such traits in the mark. These 
would furnish a more accurate measurement of the student than 
a more comprehensive and detailed system. Moreover, much val- 
_uable time would be transferred from bookkeeping to observation 
and notation of significant traits. 

9. Another reason which justifies:an effort to set up a uniform 
marking system is the wide variability of marks, and the unrelia- 
bility which evidently accompany them. In Negro schools this is 
borne out by many conflicting opinions as shown in Table II, page 
8. In this respect, however, Table VI, page 26, is even more 


glaring, because it shows such unaccountable variation in marks— 


within a given state where similarity of institutions, students, and 
methods should yield a central tendency as well: as deviations of 
unquestionable uniformity in tendency. . 

10. The normal curve as a standard for the distribution of 
marks cannot be recommended without caution. It appears to have 
its greatest value when applied to large heterogeneous groups, or 
among students admitted to schools and classes without examin- 
ation. And even here, it is still open to errors. When, however, 
students have been admitted and classified on the basis of adequate 
tests, there is scarcely any better guide to follow. 

11. The large number of schools using the five-letter division 
marking system, seems to recommend it for adoption by under- 
graduate colleges, using perhaps minus and plus to show narrow 
margins of variation. The use of fewer divisions of the mark in a 
large number of European and American graduate schools, justifies 
for such schools not more than four, nor less than two divisions 
of marks. 3 | | 

12. In the light of the present status of marking in colleges, 
there is much yet to be done to perfect an adequate and a satis- 
factory system, College administrators and educators have before 
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them a problem which needs to be solved. It should be solved by 
them. | 

It is recommended that the Association of Deans and Regis- 
trars in Colleges formulate some plan for constructive study of 
the problem. Such a plan should contemplate an improved mark- 
ing system which would-be acceptable, at least, to all schools rep-— 
resented. | 3 

\ Until a more accurate system of marking is devised, ;it is 
recommended that marks accorded by the several instructors in a 
given institution be circulat¢d for comparison. Whenever the mark 
of any instructor deviates from the average by ten points, he should 
be required to raise or lower his mark to the average, or to give 
satisfactory explanation for the difference. The merit of this is 
obvious. 

14. It is believed that the mark is related in some way to the 
instructor’s requirement for the course, however, this is not borne 
out by data in this study. For undergraduate students, it is rec- 
ommended that each instructor file with the dean or registrar, ap- 
proximately the number of hours required to prepare for each reci- 
tation in his several fields of subject matter. This should be of 
considerable value in clarifying many student and instructor prob- 
lems, and would, perhaps, contribute to the esprit de corps of the 
institution. 
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/APPENDIX 


LETTERS AND QUESTIONNAIRES 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Washington Square East, New York 


March 24, 19382. 
To Whom It May Concern: 
This is to certify that Mr. Lucius Smith of Bluefield, State 
Teachers’ College, Bluefield, West Virginia, is conducting under 
my sponsorship a survey, the purpose of which is to determine the 
status of the marking systems in Negro colleges. Mr. Smith was 
a member of my class here on The Improvement of Teaching in 
Colleges and Universities in the summer school of 1931. He did a 
high grade of work and I bespeak for him any encouragement that 
you: can give him in the investigation which he is now conducting. 
Signed: J. O. CREAGER, 
Professor of College Education. 


512 Pulaski Street, 
Bluefield, West Virginia, 
April 15, 1932. 

To The Dablere President: 

Does the question of marking—what to mark and how much 
to mark offer any problem to you? Are you sure that your system 
of marking and the factors considered in marking are in agree- 
ment with other progressive colleges? 

For twenty years, outstanding educators have been concerned 
over the above question. A large number of leading colleges and 
universities have already adopted a system of marking. 

There are other groups who favor some marking system, and 
some are not sure of what should be marked. 

But what is the trend in Negro colleges? : 

You should wish to know what other race colleges are doing 
and their attitude concerning marks, regardless of the system or 
way you mark. 

I am making a study of this very problem. The questionnaire 
enclosed, when properly filled out, will give the information, not 
of a few colleges, but a composite picture of the status of marking 
as it now exists in all American colleges for Negroes. 

Answer every question on the questionnaire now, return it to- 
day, and I shall do the rest. 

Thank you. 3 

Sincerely, 
LUCIUS SMITH. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


Date 3 
Name of School | Location - 
Name of Officer - Position 


(In many colleges and normal schools some system of marking 
is followed. With some, the letter system is used varying in dif- 
ferent schools from two to six divisions. Some other schools use a 
percentile system. This system is based upon 100%.) 


1. Do you use a marking system? ei No. 
2. Which of the following systems do you use: 

(a) Letter system? Yes No (b) Percentile system? Yes No. 
3. If the letter system is used check below the letter division used. 


(a) Two letter-division? Yes No 
(b) Three letter-division? Yes No 
(c) Four letter-division? Yes ‘ No 
(d) Five letter-division? Yes No 
(e) Six letter-division? Yes No 


4. Do you seek to have your grades conform to the normal curve 
of prohkability? 

5. (If your answer in 4 is “yes’’) what percentage of each class, 
group or section is expected to make the following grades. 
A? : B? - C? . ; E? ke 

6. If you use the percentile system, what percentage of a class, 
group or section is expected to make the following grades: 
100 to 90? ; 89 to 80? > 79 to 70? ; 69 to 60? : 
59 to 50? ; 49 to OF. ; 

7. Check any of the following factors taken into consideration in 
marking: Performance? > Ability? - Achievement? : 

8. If any traits, characteristics or activities are given weight in 
marking, list them below: 


. oe ’ 9. ? ? 

. (a) How much credit? 

9. If you do not use a marking system and think one should be 
adopted, which in question 3 or 6 do you prefer? | 

10. If a marking system is used do you seek to have all instructors’ 
marks conform to the normal curve of probability? Yes No. 

11. For the purpose of classifying pupils, are intelligence tests 
given? Yes - ; No _ 

12. Do you think there should be adopted a standardized uniform 
marking system for the following: 


(a) Secondary schools? Yes No 

(b) Junior celleges and Normal Schools? Yes No 

(c) Colleges? 7 Yes No 
13. What is your enrollment? Male Female 


. What has been your average enrollment for the past five years? 
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15. How many instructors and'professofs are on your faculty?______. 


16. What is the rank of your school as: 


(a) Normal 1 year Yes No. 
(b) Normal 2 years Yes No. 
(c) Junior college Yes No. 
(d) Senior college Yes No. 


17. What is the rating of your school? Class A___-. | ee 2 , etc. 
(a) By what agency or. body rated? 
N. B. Any additional thought or suggestion you may advance 
on any phase of the question will be greatly appreciated. 


‘i 512 Pulaski Street, 
: Bluefield, West Virginia. 
May 10, 1932. 


To The College President: 

Subject: Questionnaire 4n ‘‘The Status of Marking in Negro 
Colleges.”’ 

The questionnaire sent you on April 15 is “crying’’ to come 
home, but it cannot move a whit without your assistance. It is 
mindful of the parting words of its owner, “Hurry and get the 
information from the president and return quickly.” 


Now, honestly, I am a bit surprised not to have your ques- 
tionnaire ere this writing, and yet, I ought to know that there 
are any number of other problems just as important as mine that 
confront school administrators. 


So many éolleges have returned their questionnaires, I have 
a feeling that you, perhaps, have overlooked yours. I do not feel, 
however, that I can do justice to this study without yours. 


You know the reliability and dependability of a study depend 
so much upon completeness—that is, a full and complete return of 
all questionnaires sent out. 


And let me say that the data will be handled in such manner 
that it will be next to impossible to identify the information with 
any particular college. You will want to see this report when it is 
finished, and I shall see that you are not disappointed. 

Now that “crying” questionnaire—“spank” it with your pen 
and send it home today. 


I am glad that you will! 


Sincerely, 


LUCIUS SMITH. 
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ERRATA. 


Read outset instead of onset in page 1, paragraph 2 
line 6d. a 

In page 5, line 11, after the word tending, read—it is 
looking at oneself etc. 

In page 6, last paragraph, line 2, read have happened 
instead of has happened. 

In page 16, line 11 read fiends instead of friends. 

In page 16, line 12 read Beatific instead of Beautific. 


The Defects of the Negro Church. 


The writer does not undertake to point out all the defects 


of the Negro church. He does not lay any claim to omnis- 


cience. 


The limits of time and the scope of the subject prevent 
him from discussing even what he knows in part, Itis only 
some of the leading defects in the Negro Church which will 
be presented for discussion. It may be necessary to state at 
the onset that the writer is an optimist in his studies of ques- 
tions relating to his race. Ifatany time he is compelled to 
use the surgeon’s knife he will do so with the utmost sympa- 
thy and with a°view to heal. It may also be necessary to 
state, in order to allay the fears of our friends and - prevent 
the reckless criticism of our detractors, that the defects of the 
Negro church are found more or less in churches of other 
races. They are the same in kind but differ in degree, on 
account of difference in environment. ‘They are not inherent 
in the race, but are found wherever the environments call for 
them. It may be laid down as an axiomatic truth that there 
has never been and there is nota perfect church. Of the 
twelve men who formed the nucleus of the Christian church 
and who had the advantage of the personal teaching of the 
Christ, one was a doubter, another was worldly-minded, a be- 
trayer, and ason of perdition who sought relief from the 
stings of conscience by self-destruction ; a third was a desert- 
er and vacillator, who drew from the great apostle of the 
Gentiles a stinging rebuke for stultifying his conscience dur- 
ing that exciting controversy which was to settle*once for all 
whether Christianity was to be a racial or a universal relig- 
ion. But because there never was a perfect church is no 
reason why we should speak lightly or condone the defects 
of the Negro Church. Our ideal of the Negro Church is one 
which will have as few defects as possible. If we expcse 
these defects it is because our aim is to correct them so as to 
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reach as near as possible our ideal. We hope we shall not 
be\ misunderstood if we submit for investigation the following 
ects in the Negro Church. 


I. THE TENDENCY TO LAY STRESS ON OUTWARDNESS RATHER 
THAN INWARDNESS. 


All life isknown by its manifestations. The latter is the 
outcome, the effect of the former. The manifestations of life 
cannot by any means be more important than the life which 
makes them possible. Christianity is a religion of inward- 
ness, it finds its rootin the heart and soul of man, then effects 
the outward life. Whenever the inner or spiritual life is re- 
newed, there follows from necessity a renewed exterior. 
There must be first life in the soul. Nor can' there be any 
evolution of the soul ur of society without a previous involu- 
tionin them. The whole nature of man must be wrapped up 
in the image of God before any fruits of Godliness show 
themselves. The tendency i in the Negro Church is to look 
for these manifestations rather than to work for the indwell- 
ing spirit who is the cause of such manifestations. Parallel 
with this tendency in the church, is the effort which is being 
made after expression of religious life when it should be di- 
rected along the line of impressing it. The church is in need 
of a deep spiritual life, nevertheless it is impossible to ex- 
press what is not previously impressed in the mind. 

There is a form of sat fis prevalent among us, a mere 
jingle of sounds, an expression of nothing of much value. 
Under its spell the man of the world is caught, received into 
the church as a convert, but not being impressed with the di- 
vine life and ideal, he soons falls away. The madrush after 
quantity rather than quality of converts is another indication 
of the outwardness of religion inthe church. One of the 


most significant words spoken by Christ was, *‘ Many are- 


called but few chosen.’’ The church seems to be carried 
away with the idea of the extension of God’s Kingdom when 
it does not sufficiently grasp the idea of itsintension. Be- 
cause there is not depth in spiritual life, not intensiveness in 


the culture of souls, the church does not gain much in ex- 
¢ 
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pansion. Again, the church is an organization.but an 
organization pre-supposes an organ. Itisevidentthatifthe | 
organ—the instrument upon which all order and arrangement 
depend—is out of gear, the organization is valueless. All 
attempts to organize men without a spiritual organ must be a 
failure. The organization of a church is more than the put- 
ting together of bricks and other dead materials, it is the 
bringing together, in an orderly manner, of living souls pos- 
sessed with spiritual power and renewed in the image of 
God. There is another form of outwardness to which the 
Negro church is tending at oheself and valuing oneself from 
appearance. It tends to make religion a puppet show. The 
growth of the church is estimated at number of dollars col-- : 
lected, number of churches built, and number of followers. \ 
The Negro is prone to fall into this érror because of the many \ 
denials his critics make of his ability in self-government. It 
leads him to make a parade of his religion and a show of his 
capabilities. The purpose of religion is to deepen the spirit- 
ual life and help men to be in harmony with God arid nature, 
not to satisfy critics and detractors. The work ofthechurch ~~ 
is to lead men to have in full measure the life and light of the 
Spirit. It is in the nature of life and light whenever and 
wherever found to be active. ‘They will assert themselves if 
they are in the church, not in a boastful spirit but with Chris- 
tian modesty, Cause must precede effect. The foundation 
of the church must be securely laid before its superstructure 
is attempted. There must be a base of supply before the 
army marches to battle. 


I have attempted to indicate briefly in what lines the 
church is exposed. and is tending to outwardness. It lays 
greater stress on evolution of life; in eagerness for the ex- 
pression of its life it neglects its impression ; it emphasizes 
extensiveness rather than intensiveness, quantity rather than 
quality ; it runs after the gewgaws of religion and does sot 
look inward, deep down in the soul; its organization lacks an 


organ with a spiritual life deep enough'to suppress worldli- 
ness. 
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II. NEGLECT OF RURAL COMMUNITIES. 


Another defect of the Negro church is-her neglect of 
rural communities. From eighty to eighty-five per cent of 
the race is to be found in our small towns where ignorance 
and superstition prevail to an alarming e: extent. Among the 
causes of this neglect are: . 

(1) The need of adequate funds for the support of 
churches. 

(2) The need of suitable men for these churches. 

(3) Discrimination made by church authorities in the 
sending of their best men to fill city churches on account of 
inadequate funds in the country churches. 

(4) The poverty of country churches and their inability 
to provide for the support of their pastors, especially those 
who are needed most in cities. ee 

(s) The repulsiveness of rural districts on account of 
inadequate protection and little justice given to the Negro. 

‘Where there are supplementary grants or a reserve fund 
as aids to struggling churches, better work is done and suit- 
able men are seen in the country churches. Suitable men 
are so rare that the city churches easily keep them by the 
offer of larger salaries. yen the city’s need is not yet fully 
met. The demand is greater than the supply in both places 
but still greater in the country. For this neglect of country 
-churchés, a neglect by no means wilful, what are the results? 
We may mention a few. 


(1) Country pastors are often compelled to inks to other 
callings, their church work being supplementary and subsid- 
lary. Hence energy needed for pastoral and pulpit work is 
dissipated in the effort to make a living... 


(2) The paganization of Christianity. One of the saddest . 
things that haS happened to Negroes in our rural districts is * 
the presentation to them of Christianity in a crude, uncouth, . 


and distorted form. It is a form of Christianity with the 
Christ left out. The songs of the church, its prayers and ex- 
periences are there but in a mutilated form, divested of their 
spiritual significance. The ‘‘ Big Meeting,’’ or revival meet- 
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ing often gives an opportunity for a revival of the latent pa- 
ganism in the Negro. The weird songs, the wild excitement 
of the people followed by the unchaste exposures and hysteria 
of women, the physical agony and wallowing on the floor, 
and the violent physical gymnastics among both sexes is a 
species of voodooism imported from the Jreligion of heathen 
Africa. It is deplorable because its after effects are demoral- 
izing. The situation is grave and calls for rebuke, because 
it is deeply entrenched in ouf country churches and is en- 
couraged by pastors who ought to point out a better way. In 


Africa Christianity is displacing paganism, in rural America 


paganism is displacing Christianity. Our rural population 
is confronted with a form of Christianity which does not civ- 
ilize. Since the corruption of the best thing is the’ worst 
thing, it may be fairly stated that Christianity is receiving an 
unfair treatment in a professedly Christian country from a 
professedly Christian people. | 


(3) Funds being inadequate to support country churches, 
and men qualified to fill them being few even if funds were 
at hand, there follows as a necessity the employment of 
unqualified men to fill vacancies. €o pressing is the need 
for preachers that in many cases any kind of men rather than 
no men at all seems to be the best that can be done. Hence 
some men accept appointments for what they can get out of 
them. Fitness in any form is out of the question in many of 
these appointments. The country churches have therefore 
become the dumping ground where pastors sink or swim. 
There too may be found a host of immoral preachers. This 
fact in itself creates a prejudice in the minds of a class of 
preachers against accepting country appointments. It is only 
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the few who are strongly imbued with a missionary spirit that _ 


are willing to labor and lift up the standard in the interest of 
God and fallen humanity. One of the surest ways of break- 


ing down this prejudice is for the churches to send some of 
their best men to country churches and provide for their sup- 
port. Missionary societies aiming at best results send some 
of their best men as pioneers and bishops to the heathen. It 
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is only by a selective method of appointing men to our coun- 

try churches that these places can be reclaimed from heathen- 
ism and immorality. It is only then that the ‘‘ wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad, and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose.”’ 


III. THE NEGRO MINISTRY. 


One of the defects of the Negro Church is the defect in 
the culture of its ministry. In spite of all that has been said 
and done to create prejudice Against the higher education of 
the Negro, statistics have failed everywhere to show that our 
schools have turned out a large percentage of College or Uni- 
versity graduates. There are a few College or University 
graduates in the ranks of our ministry. A larger percentage 
has failed even to get through a High School course. The 
defect in scholarship and culture constitutes a grave problem 
in our church life. The leader of a people must be a man of 
broad culture, wide sympathies, and in touch with all the 
varied interests of the people. Itis not enough to be able to 
read the Bible or pass an examination in denominational 
theology. The modern teacher and preacher of today must 
be acquainted with the humanities. If nota scientist he must 
know the trend of scientific thought and its relation to the 
Bible. The best poetry of nations should be at his command 
en account of the refining influence which it has always exer- 
eised on mankindinallages. ‘The masterpieces ofthe world’s 
best prose writers, the history of art, the study of the philoso- 
phy of history, and the too neglected study of the history of 
ethnic religions must be in his possession, not simply in the 
library of his home but in the library of his mind. Most if 
not all of these studies may be prosecuted outside the college, 
but the college curriculum has the advantage of system which 
the average preacher does not have. College and University 
courses are excellent, not so much for what one can remem- 
ber out of the many things studied in them, but for the system 
and mental discipline as well as the social ‘culture through 
which one passes. The interests of the church demand that 
the pulpit shall lead the pew. Considering the influence 
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which the Negro ministry has over its laity, the demand be- 

comes more and more imperative. It is not a learned ministry 
but acultured ministry, a ministry with higher tastes and 

aspirations, a ministry which in spite of the materialism of 

the times will make the time to study-and see the beautiful, 

the*good, and the true, in God’s handiwork. It is this lack 

of culture which makes many a preacher narrow-minded. To 

them the beauties of nature are dead. To their barren minds 

nature is a barren wilderness. | 


(2) From being uncultured the Negro ministry finds it an 
easy descent to being immoral. It must be borne in mind 
that all the defects enumerated of the ministry or laity are 
defects not of the whole ministry or laity, but are defects 
found among them toa large extent. The salvation of the 
church and the race is due to the faithful few, pure and noble 
men and women among us. They are the salt of the race 
and are growing in numbers as years increase. The future is 
full of hope. It is painful nevertheless to know that there is. 
still a large number of immoral preachers, though not as large 
as there used to be. Churches and church authorities, and the 
educated sentiment of the race are on the alert and are quickly 
displacing these men whenever they are found. In the con- 
flict of the church with the Titan of immorality, the church 
needs as helpers, men with a hundred hands like Briareus to 
hold down this elusive monster. The term immorality may 
include all kinds of conduct which the custom of our times 
supported by enlightened sentiment disapproves. ~But the 
object of the writer is not to charge the Negro ministry with 
all kinds of misdemeanors. ‘There is only one kind of con- 
duct which is so far-reaching in its results because it is 
fundamentally subversive of and destructive to the best in- 
terests of society, that the writer wishes to bring up asa 
defect of our ministry. It is sexual unchastity. There are 
causes for this depravity among a certain class of Negro min- 
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isters. It is not a constitutional disease in the Negro as many 
of the detractors of the race have affirmed. Acquaintance 
with the ancestral life of the African shows without the 
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shadow of a doubt that the morality of the heathen as relates 
to sexes is part of the religion of most African tribes before 
they are brought into contact with a foreign civilizaticn. 
Plantation life in American society where illicit sexual inter- 
course was the rule and not the exception, fostered and 
encouraged by white masters of the past, and still practised 
though less extensively by white men, is a product of An- 
glo-Saxon civilization. The environments of country life 
encourage illicit living, and to men already reared among 
} them aré a snare. Some,of these environments are found 1n 
the log-cabin in which families are crowded together like cat- 
tle, and sexual privacy and decorum are impossible. The 
plantation log-cabin finds its counterpart in the slums of 
cities with their crowded alleys. The landlord in both cases 
is at the bottom of these evils. It is but fair to state that 
these environments when found in the cities or among the 
peasantry of Europe, asin France and Russia, reveal social 
evils even worse than those found among Negroes in the 
United States. But the point we wish to emphasize is this, 
that environments help to make the man, and the man helps 
to make his environments. There is aclass of men among 
Negro preachers whose environments have not been other 
than those in the plantations, these are the men who are un- 
fit to be the leaders of the people. When on account of their 
natural ability and gift of speech they are set aside as preach- 
ers, it only gives them a larger opportunity to demoralize 
_ themselves and those with whom they come into contact. It 
will always take men of the strongest moral fibre in any race 
| to elevate those who live either in the slums of cities or in the 
cabin life of plantations, otherwise the gain to Christian mis- 
sions will be in quantity rather than quality. Hence the 
| need of specific training of the best kind in schools where 
| students of the race will find healthy environments to inspire 


: them to higher and nobler living. Hence. the need of higher 
education for the race because it subjects the recipient to an 
atmosphere of healthy environments long enough to saturate 
his life. For his own interest the Negro preacher should do 
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his utmost to improve the social condition of his people in 
city or farm, since that condition reflects for good or owe 
upon his own character. . 

3. One ot the best results of the Protestant reformation 
is the diffusion of God’s word among the people. Through 
the reformation the Bible ceased to be tongue-tied. Its his- 
tory, poetry of war and love, its tragedy, its simple gospel 
stories of the Christ comprise a literature that is unsurpassed, 
anda revelation of God that is unique. But°the Bible can : 
only be intelligently understood by the people when the mind 
of the people is prepared to receive it. One of the worst re- 
sults growing indirectly out of the Protestant reformation, is 
the creation of an ignorant priesthood and the reducing of the 
Bible to a fetich. It follows as a matter of course that where 
the ministry is uncultured, the interpretation of the word of 
God suffers. The spirit of God can not do what man is in- 
tended todo. Hecan only illumine where the mind is pre- 
pared to pass through the process. Revelation requires a 
medium, otherwise it is powerless. To understand the mind: 
of God in the Bible presupposes a mind to comprghend His 
mind. With the Negro’s deficient ministry, religign becomes 
irreligion. He believes too much in the non-essentials of re- 
ligion, his heaven and hell are too much in the distant future, 
he prays that after death he may goto heaven but sees no 
heaven.on earth. ‘The new heaven and the new earth which 
John saw and the new Jerusalem coming down from God to 
man are antipodal to his conceptions. His God is seen going 
up to some cloudless region instead of coming down to taber- 


-nacle withmen. His sermons feed the feelings but neglect 


the intellect and will, they tickle the ear and subordinate 
truth to eloquence. The greater emphasis he puts on church- 
ianity is a loss to christianity. The contribution which 
modern thought if making to Biblical interpretation is sealed 
to him. He pursues his beaten path along the old ruts of 


_ecclesiasticism. He believes in a revelation which is non- 


progressive and whose distinctive feature is sameness for all 


times, He is painfully liberal in the construction of the Bible. 
He thinks he is a curse himself according to the prophet: 


3I2 


Noah, for he has not yet discovered the distinctive and con-,; 


ditional element in prophecy. His theology is in the main 
_ denominational and is like the laws of the Medes and Persians 
, which admit of nochange. His mind does not discriminate 
between the 7pse diait of the Almighty and external authority 
in matters relating to dogma. In the pulpit he. lacks decorum, 
deep spirituality, and contemplation. His oratory is thun- 
derous, too physical, and lacks grace and beauty. oP. 


Much praise is due to those denominations whose Aore- ) 


thought has led them tospend considerable time and pains to 
prepare men forthe gospel ministry. In quality of preaching 
and teaching, and in results already achieved, the race owes 
much to this as yet small ‘band of workers. Like the leaven 
hidden in the meal its influence is veing felt in the church, in 
the farm, and in the firesides of the people, and is destined to 
overthrow ignorance, immorality, and superstition. With the 
continued aid of well-equipped mission schools which must 
be the base of supply for our churches, and the training of a 
new type of men such as the modern church demands, the 
moral cpenge so much hoped for will be hastened. 

The world- spirit isin the churches and has taken 
hold ‘of our ministry. A large part of church duties which 
should be performed by laymen is shirked and placed upon 
the minister’s shoulders. The result is that the minister is 
often overburdened with secular matters, is forced to leave 
the word and serve tables and loses much spirituality. When 
a minister’s success depends largely and primarily upon 
amount of dollars raised by him his spiritual decline is rapid. 
Worldliness follows when desire for position or recognition 
in the church overcomes the desire tosave men, and when the 
ordinary tricks of -politics. are resorted to in order to gain 
church distinctions. It is a reversal of Christ’s order, ‘‘Seek 
first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness and all these 
things shall be added unto you.’? These other things are 
eagerly desired in place of the ‘‘first’’ things.. The more 
elaborate the organization of a church is, the larger is the 


number of preferments to offices, and greater the opportunity 
given to office seekers to make these the first things. The 
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best men in any church are not always those who hold its 
highest offices. Too much organization in the church leads 
to too much officialism and worldliness, for ‘‘where the car- 


cass is, there will the vultures be gathered together.’’ 


Iv. THE LAITY. 

The laity lack much consecration. The things of this 
world and the desire for them press more heavily upon their 
minds than the extension ot God’s cause. Their Christian 
consciousness is not trained, hence their sense of duty is not 


high. They depend too much on spasms of effort and fre- 


quent appeals to the emotions in the performance of duty. 
Their idea of the gospel is too confined to hearing sermons 
on Sunday... Their gospel does not touch the many interests 
of life. Their virtues are not concrete. Holiness, purity, 
love, truth, beauty, justice, goodness are metaphysical ab- 
stractions. Too much self-centred and self-seeking, thev 
make little or no sacrifice for others. Many self-supporting 
churches do not shelter weaker onesand have no thought for 
ffe heathen. There are churches that are fortunate in having 
in their official boards men of culture, piety, and business ex- 
perience, but these are virtues very rarely found in the same 
men. Business methods are often low in churches because of 
the difficulty of finding strictly business men among the laity. 
In the erection of churches thespirit of ostentation rather than 
worship is dominant. The immorality of debt not being 
known, churches are very often built without regard to the 
financial inability of the people, and deceive by suggesting 
rich parishioners when the people are very poor and live from 
hand to mouth. Many disruptions between pastors and 
churches could have been avoided were church finances not 
kept in a confused state. Pastor’s salaries and other church 
obligations are not raised and met in a systematic way, but are 
left to appeals to the feelings of the people whose ethical sense 


has not been cultivated. Wehave thus enumerated among 
the defects of the laity, worldliness, untrained Christian con- 
sciousness, restricted meaning of the gospel, the non-con- 


creteness of the Christian virtues, and the lack of a.missionary 


spirit and of business methods. 
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V. EXCESSIVE EMOTIONALISM IN WORSHIP. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, in religion the Negro’s emo- 
tions constitute his strongest as well as his weakest point. 
The fact that he is largely developed in the emotional side of 
his nature would, other things being equal, give him a van- 
tage ground in matters of religion. His defect is not that he 
is emotional, but that he is excessively so. Like other races 
in their childhood, he is a bundle of feelings. He does not 
think after God, he does not will after God, but he feels after 
God. He is not driven to action because he is impelled by a 
moral imperative, the law of duty, but he is controlled by his 
nerves which are his‘thermometer. With the nerves as his 
guide it is impossible to tell where he stands on many moral 
questions. Neurotic environments appeal quickly to him, 
and are fostered by the church in sermons which appeal large- 
ly to the imagination, in weird pictures of the unseen, in 
apocalyptic sermons, and by mystic preachers known as mourn- 
ers,shouters and visioners. Asa subject of experimentation 
in physco-physics, the most fitting time is in seasons of revi- 
val in religion when his emotion is keyed to the highest point. 

The following stages may be noticed: 

(1) Violent physical commotion followed by physical ex: 
haustion. 

(2) Loss of physical control. 


(3) Loss of moral‘control. At this stage there is a feel- 
ing of abandon leading often to unchaste exposure of the per- 
son, wild cries as if demented, and all kinds of extravagances. 


(4) Mental infection as well as emotional panic. At this . 
Stage thereis pandemonium. Many obtain religion by the 
process of infection. 


(5). A lowered physical as well as moral vitality. At the 
last meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, a thoughtful paper by Dr. Graham of Ireland showed 
that there was less insanity among Roman Catholics than 
Protestants in Ireland, due to difference in type of religion, 
Protestants of Ireland being intensely morbid and ascetic in 
their Calvinism. (Congregationalist, Nov. 29, 1902, p. 781.) 


T5 


I should not be surprised, if investigation was made, that sim- 
ilar results would be seen in America not only between Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics, but among Protestants them- 


selves. I should not be surprised that there were fewer mani- 


acs among Presbyterians and Congregationalists than among 


Baptists and Methodists. May notstudents of physco-physics © 


make this a study for the benefit of religion? To the use of 
emotions in religion the writer has no objections, he is hearti- 
ly in favor, but he seriously objects to excessive emotionalism 
for the following reasons: 
(1) It fails to recognize the moral and ethical judgment. 
(2) It fails to recognize the volitional side of human 


nature. ‘‘ With a man’s will-power dormant, undeveloped, ° 


unknown, all attempt at really training and moulding the 


character is foolish because impossible. Man sometimes at- 


tempts it; God never does. Hecalls into activity first of all 


aman’s will. He seeks to know what a man’s own free. 
choice is. "Then he knows what course to follow in his 


schooling of the soul.’’ * 

(3) It fails to recognize the tational side of human na- 
ture. 

(4) It is at variance with our concrete experience of life. 
In our daily experience we think, feel and will for action. 


(5) It is sickly feminine and appeals to neurotics. 

There are some general facts in connection with the 
philosophy of religion which are often overlooked in the study 
of the Negro religion. Two stages may be noticed in the 


history of the religious development of peoples, the primitive — 


and the rational. The primitive stage is poetical and imag- 
inative, in fact religion is then in its barbaric state. In its 
rational stage we see the religious man under a developed 
rule of conduct. He still feels but his feelings are controlled 
by‘reason. There is nothing new in the religion of the Ne- 
gro. He is by no means a peculiar man from a religious 
standpoint. The-physical contortions and gyrations noticed 
in his Christian worship are as old as the history of religion 


itself, if not older than it. In his worship we may see things 
*The divine method of Inquiry: Biblical World. Dec. 1902, P. 450. 
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which are found in the heathen rites of the native African, in 
the Bacchanalia of the Greeks, among the Sali or dancing 
priests of the Romans, and among the Corybantes. The 
same effect which is produced on the feelings of the Negro 
has been produced on the feelings of the American Indian, 

s well as on the ancient bards of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
fand Germany. Lord Macaulay, describing the Puritan, says: 
‘‘In his devotional retirement he prayed with cenvulsions, 
and groans, and tears. He-was half maddened by glorious 
or terrible illusions. He heard the lyres of angels or the) 


Beautific Vision, or woke screaming from dreams of ever- 


tempting whispers of friends... He caught a gleam of / 


‘lasting fire.’’ In the girlhood daysofthe late Elizabeth — 


Cady Stanton her sensitive mind was nearly overbalanced, 
and she suffered terribly from the too vivid description of fu- 
ture punishment by the emotional Finney. The imagery of 
the Book of Revelation has a peculiar effect on the feelings 
of the Negro. Its mysticism acts like a spell over him. 
Says Macaulay, ‘‘The Greek Rhapsodists, according to 
Plato, coulc notrecite Homer without almost falling into con- 
vulsions.’’ The Mohawk hardly feels the scalping knife while 
he shouts his death song. The Dijazerti in the region of the 
Sahara believe that communication with Allah is only possi- 
ble in a state of trance, and accordingly they work them- 
selves into a seligious frenzy, while the ignorant among them 
‘repeat the name of Allah many thousand times till they fall 
into a state of unconsciousness. 


We do not wonder, considering the primitive state of 
religion, why men were spell-bound under itsinfluence. It 
is all the more conspicuous in tropical natures, for there 
youth is exuberant. In all primitive states of religion we 
notice the same abandonment, the same illusions produced on 
the imagination, the contortions of the body, the child-like 


credulity, the superstition, the depression, and exaltations of 
the feelings, ‘‘the agony, the ecstasy, the plentitude of be- 
liéf. % They are the complement of barbaric faith, and nota 
peculiarity of the Negro. If in these primitive conditions we 
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see the Negro tickled by a straw, or frightened by a ghost, 
or in moments of ecstasy spreading out his hands in an at-_ 
tempt to fly up to heaven without dying, these are the natural 
concomitants of such conditions. We pity, rather than.cen- 
sure him, more especially when we remember that for two 
hundred years in the house of bondage, his wild,primitive 
hature was left untrained. ha 

What is needed for the proper religious development of 
the Negro is education, not repression or subjugation of his 
feelings. We cannot emphasize this fact too much. There 
is the danger, in the zeal of preserving the holy ark, of defil- 
ing it by unholy contact. The Negro needs more thought in | 
his religion, but religion is not all thought. To have a prop- 
er balance in religion as in every-day life, the faculties of 
thought, feeling, and volition must be present, distributed in 
fair proportions. When reason is overfed in the exercise of 
religion, the result is a dry and barren rationalism. When 
the emotions are overfed the result is a wild and sickly senti- 
mentalism, a neurotic religion. 
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PRAYERS FOR THE PEACE AND 
UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


LORD Jesus Christ, Who saidst unto 
() Thine Apostles, Peace, I leave with 

you, My peace, I give unto you; Re- 
gard not our sins, but the faith of Thy Church, 
ble to Thy will, Who livest aod reign: 
agreeable to Thy will, o livest an - 
est God for ever and ever. Amen. 


GOD of Peace, Who through Thy 

Son Jesus Christ didst set forth One 

Faith for the salvation of mankind ; 

Send Thy grace and heavenly blessing upon 
all Christian people who are striving to draw 
nearer to Thee, and to each other, in the Unity 
of the Spirit and in the bond of peace. Give us 
a for our divisions, wisdom to know 
truth, courage to do Thy will, love which 
shall break down the barriers of pride and 
—— and an unswerving lo to Thy 
oly Name. Suffer us not to shrink from any 


/} endeavour, which is in accordance with Thy 
will, for the peace and unity of Thy Church. 


Give us boldness to seek only Thy gory and 
the advancement of ~~. Kingdom. Unite us 
all in Thee as Thou, O Father, with Thy 
Son and the Holy Spirit, art One God, world 
without end. Amen. 


LORD Jesus Christ, look with pity, 
we hl Thee, upon Thy Charen 
weakened and hindered by differences 
and divisions; bless the effort to bring to- 
PPhy Hoty Name, Who livest and reignest 
o y Holy Name, ° an 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, God, 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


The Continuation Committee begs for the 
earnest and regular prayers, in public and 
in private, of all Christians on behalf of 
the World Conference on Faith and Order. 


This card may be obtained in any quantity from 
the General Secretary, Robert H. Gardiner, 174 
Water Street, Gardiner, Maine, with pamphlets 
about the method and the progress of the move. 
ment, 
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THE HOME BOARDS NOW UNIFIED 


Beginning in 1927 under the new merger plan the Church Exten- 
sion Boards, the American Missionary Association, the Education 
Boards, and the Ministerial Boards operate under a joint directorate 
of thirty-six members. These persons will meet twice a year to 
consider the proposed budgets and general policies of the several 
phases of the homeland work. They meet monthly in four 
groups as Administrative Committees to handle details. 


The members ‘of this directorate of the Home Boards, with the 
thirty-six members of the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board, together with nine members-at-large, constitute the Com- 
mission on Missions to correlate and administer all the missionary 
work of the Congregational Churches. 


The executive secretaries of the homeland boards will consider 
together as a Secretarial Cabinet questions of inter-society relations. 
A Promotional Council, made up of secretaries of the Commission 
on Missions, the Home and Foreign Boards, and three State Con- 
ference Superintendents, coordinates and directs general promotion 
and missionary education. | 


An effective federation of Home Boards with a unified administra- 
tion is thus secured. Joint promotion is. recognized and arranged 
for under the responsible executives. The whole missionary pro- 
gram of the churches is under immediate charge of eighty-one 
representatives from all sections and all phases of church work, most 
of them also responsible for detailed consideration of one of the 
four departments of home work, and the work abroad, which is 
described in a pamphlet corresponding to this, entitled ‘“‘A World 
Outlook.”’ 
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My personal out- 
reach is limited . . 
I can touch only a- 
few lives . . . set 
7 in motion only a 


few influences 


UT through my church I can extend my out- 
reach. I can affect for good my entire com- 
munity, my state, my nation, the world. I can 

bring Christ. into the homes of thousands. I can build 


new churches . . train youth . . better rural life 
cleanse city tenements . ._ heal the sick 
school the Negro . . aid the immigrant . . multi- 


ply myself in acts of Christian service. 


It was once called *“‘The 
Trash Pile Church.” 
But it outgrew its ugly 
duckling name. It was 
built and rebuilt, and 
finally thought worthy 
of a white coat of 
paint. The young peo- 
ple of a.Summer Con- 
ference contributed 
toward the paint fund. 
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I can journey down the new f 
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‘The personal outreach of the Congregationalist 
and of his local church is extended by what 
are aptly known as 


THE CHURCH EXTENSION BOARDS 


Included in this group is the Home Missionary 
Society. [he work which we of the Congre- 
gational fellowship jointly perform through 
this agency may be briefly summarized~ as 
follows: 


THE FIELD: ‘The United States, including Alaska and 
Hawaii. 


THE FORCE: Superintendents and Assistant Superin- 
tendents, General Missionaries, Pastors-at- Large, Pas- 
‘tors, Student Summer Workers. 


THE WorRK: The Society organizes new churches, aids 
weak ones, and helps to maintain pastors in new com- 
munities until these churches come to self-support. 


TYPES OF WORK: The Society tenders misstongry ser- 
vice on the frontier, in changing rural communities, 
among the millions of new Americans, and supports a 
kindergarten at Ellis Island. It places missionaries in 
growing cities, among foreign-speaking groups, and aids 
the Negre in the North to establish religious life and 
interpret Christian citizenship. : 


It maintains a welfare service giving comfort and ile 
to the subjects of tubercular disease especially in the 
. Southwest, and a social service among immigrants at our 
Mexican border. It provides Chaplains bringing comfort 
and spiritual guidance to our soldiers and sailors in ser- 
vice, and cooperates interdenominationally in educa- 
tional and welfare work among Farm and Cannery 
Migrants. 


- THE FRONTIER 


On successive frontiers, the missionary bearing the hon- 
ored commission of the Home Missionary Society, has 
cheerfully and bravely carried on his work. Through 
ten decades he has blazed the trail through the woods, 
made paths across the prairies, scaled the mountains, 
discovered the passes, and always he shared the life of 
his people. ‘I"he missionary is still ‘‘carrying on.’’ True 


CHURCH EXTENSION BOARDS 


frontier « teaching and healing 


a 


to Congregational ideals, he stimulates local initiative, 
believing that the needs of the community are the 
marching orders of the church. It is discovered that 
while Congregational churches in all parts of the country 
are in essential particulars alike, they differ greatly in 
non-essentials. During the first century of Home Mis- 
sions the churches ministered mainly to those of a com- 
mon language and tradition. “Today we are made up 
of many nationalities; we are absorbing historic values 
of many peoples. 


Certain practical problems are being solved. Summer 
Conferences to aid the man who is working alone and 
far from the city centers are springing up in all parts 
of the land. ‘The insistence of the city problem and the 
rural problem is fully recognized to-day by our churches 


everywhere. In city, suburb, and summer town, in Open’ 


prairie, and in what is left of the old frontier, the home 
missionary to-day goes forth in the spirit of his. fathers 
to meet the new day's need. 


SUMMER STUDENT SERVICE 


Scores of college students are commissioned each summer 
for three months field service. “They bring new light 
‘ to young and old. A single week of vacation school, 


CHURCH EXTENSION BOARDS 
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President and Mrs. 
Coolidge, while sum- 
mering in the Black 
Hills, attended service 
at this unpretentious 
Congregational mis- 
sion church. The 
preacher was a young | 
student pastor. It was 
his first sermon. 
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I can give those of other lands, 


six hours a day, is a fair equivalent of a whole year of 
ordinary Sunday School. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION 


MISSION: The extension of the foundation work of 
the Church ts the mission of the Sunday School Exten- 
sion Society. 


PROGRAM: 


1. The organization of the mission Sunday School on 
the frontier that never ends. 


2. Aiding needy Sunday Schools in securing lesson | 
study literature. 


3. Cooperation in the development of religious educa- 
tional work. 


4. The winning of young people for Christian life 
service. 

FIELD OF SERVICE: Direct missionary responsibility in ; 

three-fourths of the territory of the United States, and 

cooperation along Sunday School Extension lines of 

service throughout the entire country. 


Se 
Scar 


“Papa, I want you to 
make this lady our 
mama in America”. 
That is what one im- 
migrant child thought 
of our worker, Mrs. 
Pratt. Ellis Island has 
the “farthest reaching 
kindergarten in the 
world”, in charge of 


the C. H. M. S. 
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» their first impression of America 


FOREIGN-SPEAKING WORK 


People from other countries are still coming to the 
United States in large numbers in the hope that here 
they may better their condition. “The majority remain 
in the great cities; many go to agricultural and ‘mining 
sections; others, like the lumberman and farm and can- 
nery migrants who depend upon seasonal work for their 
living, are without homes, moving from place to place 
in search of work. All need the church and the service 
it can give them. 


Our denomination maintains a school and kindergarten 
at Ellis Island for children, who, for, various reasons, 
are detained at this port of entry before they are admit- 
ted to this country or sent back to the one from which 
they came. ‘Ihe missionary welcomes them, gives them 
their first lessons in English, helps find clothing for the 
destitute ones, and advises and befriends the mothers 
during the trying period of detention. 


At Nogales, Arizona, a port of entry on the Mexican 
border through which thousands of people of all nation- 
alities pass each month, ‘a helpful social service is being 
rendered. 


Christian work is also being carried on with groups of 
foreign speaking peoples throughout the country.. Last 


The roof of Ellis Island is the point at which experience 
of America’s friendliness begins for many. 


Welcomed at the port 
of entry — welcomed 
again when they arrive 
in their future home 
town. In this case it 
was El Paso, Texas. 
The dwellers in the 
neighborhood call the 
El Paso church “the 
church of _ cheerful 


people”. 
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“Tong haired  radi- 


_. cal”? When Director 


Kingsley, of the Negro 
-Church work in the 
North, spoke recently 
on fairer attitudes to- 
ward the Oriental, a 
Western editor called 
him a long haired 
radical. Was the edi- 
tor’s mind as accurate 
as his vision? 


¢ 
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Mt. Zion church provides a center for a rich and varied program. 
Many national gatherings of Negroes are held here. 


year Congregational missionaries served 280 missions, 
preaching the Gospel in 23 tongues. The largest number 
of churches in a single nationality were: 


Dano-Norwegian............. 0 SS TT 18 
Finnish _..z...... -istegubsaacegea EE 15 
eee an ee 54 


NEGRO WORK IN THE NORTH 


When the Negro migration to the North reached its 
culmination some ten years ago, Congregationalists were 
called upon to share the responsibility for the religious 
and social welfare of a large number of colored people. 
The Home Missionary Society has helped organize a 
number of churches in large cities, where the Negro 
naturally takes up his residence because of better facilities 
for earning a livelihood. Detroit, Michigan; Boston 
and Springfield, Massachusetts; New York City and 
Brooklyn, New York; New Haven, Connecticut; and 
Cleveland, Ohio, are outstanding examples of Negro 
churches which have successfully launched religious, 
housing and employment programs. 


A unique feature of this work has been the acquisition 
of churches in sections from which the white population 
has removed. ‘They are procured at a much lower 


CHURCH EXTENSION BOARDS 


prove friend to the Negro, 


the underprivileged and the sick 


sum than a new building would cost, 
and it means much to the community 
for them to continue as_ churches. 
Eight buildings worth, conservatively, 
$755,000, have been acquired in this 
way, among them Mt. Zion, Cleveland. 


A director for this work is employed by 
the Church Extension Boards. He is 
the product of ne seca education 


in the South. 


THE CITY 


One of the: greatest home missionary 
problems is presented by our cities. ‘The 
locating of new churches, relocating of 
old ones where there has been a shifting 
of population, the consolidation of Chaplain 

churches and their abandonment in 

overchurched areas, all combine to make a task compli- | 

cated and difficult. Many of the larger cities have local om 
organizations. which care for the work within their 
limits. Chicago, Illinois; Denver, Colorado, and New 
York City are examples of city organizations which are 
cooperating with the immigrant; the Negro in the 
North, the people, particularly the children, in down- 
town districts. Community programs are being or- 
ganized and plans launched which include thé erection 
of new churches, the remodeling of old ones, the estab- 
lishment of social centers and Daily Vacation Bible 


Schools. 

HOSPITAL WORK IN THE SOUTHWEST .« 

There is much need of hospital service especially among No time to care for 

our people suffering from tuberculosis who seek this re- — when fruit is to 
; picked. One of these 

gion with hope of recovery. The C. H. M. S. seeks to babies was desperately 

cooperate with hospitals already established, giving per- sick when a worker 

sonal aid. ‘This is a most attractive opportunity for ie « 


grant camp and 
brought health, heal- 
ing, opportunity. 


service. 


FARM AND CANNERY MIGRANTS 


We support one station, training boys and girls to 
whom home, school and church are unexplored lands. 
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I can meet a varied human 


CHAPLAINS 


Money is supplied to Congregational Chaplains in the 
Army and Navy to make the work more effective, to 
purchase hymn books, and provide a remembrance for 
service men on the sick list. 


LARGER PARISH WORK 


The term Larger Parish stands for an idea and not a 
“standardized plan.’’ Other names such as “‘United,”’ 
“Union,’’ and “‘Cooperative Parish’’ express the idea of 
service over areas inclusive of town and country. Thus 

every pastor can strive to make his parish ‘‘larger.’’ 
There are quite a number of Larger Parishes over the 
country having a multiple ministry. 


In the beginning the Aroostook Larger Parish, Maine, 
had the most comprehensive program. It included: 


1. ‘A Triple Staff—college and mS TOK ee PARISH 


seminary trained men. 
2. Departmentalized ‘Work—Pas- 
toral, Religious Education, 
/ Social and Recreational. 


3. Larger Parish Council—with 
official representation for a 
dozen points and meeting every 
six weeks. 

.4. Equipment owned in common 
and used over entire 250 mile 
area. | 

5. Common officials “and Budget 
with yearly ‘‘every member 
canvass. 


The Plateau Valley Larger 
Parish, Colorado, has a cen- 


tral community house used 
by the whole valley—a con- 


The indispensable 
“Service Car” pauses 


in its flight. On rural stituency of 2500 people. It 
fields and in the larger also has a mountain hospital. 
parishes its work is 

. never done. These’ are one-denomination 


parishes. [he newest form 
of Large Parish is inter-de- 
nominational. Mission aid is 
supplied by three different 
denominational boards. 
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need in service that counts 


The general aim is to use lay leadership discovered, 
mobilized, and trained. Doing with folks rather than 
for them is the mark of success. 


THE MEETING HOUSE 


What would the history of America and of the world 
thus far have been without the meeting house? 


The Church of Christ could not have lived through the 
past without the houses of worship in which its mem- 
bers have gathered and it cannot live in the future 
without them. ; 


In these places the people have thought upon the truth; 
trained offspring; laid plans for relief and suffering and 
for human betterment; from hence they have sent out 
sons and daughters to the ends of the Earth. 


The Congregational Church Building Society has helped 
to erect in this country 5,845 meeting houses. In the 
buildings finished only one year ago, over 50,000 per- 
sons have heard each week during the last twelve months 
some message of life. 


SOME OF THE THINGS WE DO 


1. Make possible the house of worship in places that have none. 


2. By-timely aid change the weak enterprise into one of great 
influence. 


3. Aid the churches overtaken by sudden calamity. 


4. Help needy Congregational churches without any distinction 
as to race or color. 


5. Build in cooperation with other denominations. 


6. Provide buildings fitted for a varied religious and social service 
—parsonages, parish houses, Sunday School rooms and com- 
munity houses. 7 


/ 7. Encourage the erection of buildings beautiful as well as useful. 


By its timely aid the Building Society has in its 75 
years helped our churches to secure property valued at 
over twenty-five millions of dollars. 
church and parsonage buildings havé been accumulated 
to the amount of $1;692,868. These funds are out 
at use all over this country today. 


CHURCH EXTENSION BOARDS 


Loan funds:,for ° 


The quality of the 
minister’s service de- 
pends largely upon the 
tranquillity of his’ 
home life. He should 
not be a subject to a 
landlord’s whim. 
Through its parson- 
age loan fund started 
in 1882, the Building 
Society has helped 
1624 churches espe- 
cially in the newer 
parts of the country 
to secure a home for 
their minister. 
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IMMIGRANT WORK 
IN G5 CENTERS 


0 @ 


ERE you have but a 
hint of the variety“ 
and extent, but not the lo- 
cation, of the. outreach of 
the church in the home- 
land. In spite of all evi- 
dences of corruption and 
indifference, religion is still 
at the heart of America, in- 
spiring, teaching, building, 
healing. Read the pages 

before and after this for 

more details of this 

widespread work. 


From baby days to 
manhood the Negro 
faces discrimination. 
Christian education 
helps overcome that 
handicap. 
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I can educate for service 


A group of students in the early days of Talladega College 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Its ‘Task ‘Today 


The world’s most: difficult -social problems today are 
war and race prejudice, according to Robert Speer. 
“Christian principles rightly applied will solve these 
problems,” he says, “but we will solve the war problem 
long before we will solve the race problem.” 


The Congregational churches of America have long ac- 
cepted the A. M. A. as their agency for promoting 
Christian brotherhood among the races. Eighty-one 
years of successful dealing with problems of racialism 
have given it the intelligence, technique, sympathy and 
prophetic tnsight which so great a_ responsibility 
demands. 


Its educatjonal history and policies today have the ap- 
proval of the leaders of education, both white and col- 
ored, throughout the South. The A. M. A. is co- 
operating in very unusual and gratifying ways with the 
public educational agencies of the New South. Increas- 
ingly its task becomes that of higher education; the 
training of leaders. 


During the past year, over nine thousand Negro young 
men and women were engaged in college studies. Most 
of them were in Howard, Fisk, Atlanta, Talladega, 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
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I can be brother to then 


Straight, Tougaloo and similar institutions. A limited 
number were in the white institutions in the North. 


Southern white colleges admit no Negroes. Northern 
colleges have either expressed or implied Negro quotas. 
Not a single Negro college appears in the accredited list 
of the American Association of Universities. 


Every ninth person in America is a person of color. 

Even Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Oberlin, Carlton, 
Beloit and a whole galaxy of colleges and universities 
are not equal to the task of educating white people. 
Who will build the Yale, or Harvard, or Columbia 
among the Negroes? 


Nine cents out of every dollar given on apportionment . 
by Congregational churches is recommended by the 
Commission on Missions for the A. M. A. treasury. 
About five of the nine cents go to educating Negroes. 

The rest is used for the Indians, American High- 
landers, Porto Ricans, Orientals-and Spanish - speaking 
Americans. 


This meant, of the apportionment receipts from the 
churches divided proportionately, about $150,000 for 
educating the Negro, an average of about $25.00 for 
each Congregational church. The Negroes last year 
paid in tuition fees in A. M. A. schools over $100,000. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Its Budget Adopted for 1927-1928 


Appropriations for the Missions and their 7 
Administration (includes all charges) $715,647. 
In the South $556,647. 
On the Indian Field............ 55,000. 
Southwest and Orientals 33,000. ‘ 
In Porto Rico.. . 57,000. 
For Cooperative Work ..... 14,000. 
Salaries of retired missionaries. 29,390. 
Tuitions received at the schools. 120,000. 


An ambulatory ambu- Total c $865,037. 

lance in\Porto Rico. Cost of educational publicity through 
Carrying a friend to Commission on Missions, A. M. A. 
“9 mes ga ek fa Department of Support, American 
SS ere Missionary magazine, lantern slides, 

pamphlets, etc. 63,550. 
Cost of financial administration of en- 
dowments, legacies, collections’ and 

the distribution of appropriations ........ 35,675. 


ili . $964,262. 
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The newest building at Talladega, built by a Negro contractor who 
graduated there, contrasted with the school house of the earlier days. 


Estimated Receipts 


From the churches ................00..... $300,000. 

From school and college tu- 
itions . a 120,000. 

From maturing conditional 
gifts 5,000. 

From current undesignated 
agencies 60,000. 
Income from invested funds..... 479,262. 
$964,262. 


The proposed budget of actual needs amounted to $3,290,262. 
This was arbitrarily cut by $326,000. If the $5,000,000. goal of 
apportionment giving is reached, then the A. M. A. would secure 
from the churches $150,000. additional, or less than half the 
amount which was cut from the budget. 


Even $450,000., the full nine per cent. of the Five Millions, is not 
sufficient. Special gifts, designated for scholarships and other unmet 


needs must be solicited continuously. 
& 


The A. M. A. has twice in recent years increased salaries paid to 
missionaries, but they are still far below what should be paid to the 
class of men and women who are serving you in this work. The 
physical plants have never been adequate for the volume and char- 
acter of the work accomphshed. 


All correspondence concerning gifts and legacies 
will be personally answered by 


WILLIAM T. BOULT, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


It is a long step from 
wigwam life to modern 
Indian careers such as 
those of the two In- 
dians shown here. The 
missionary in the cen- 
ter has put more than 
half a century into the 
life of an American 
Indian community. 
His two Indian com- 
panions have been his 


friends for fifty years. 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Its Specific Responsibilities 


Schools among Negroes: 


Trinity School Girls’ School 

Burrell Normal School Tougaloo College 

Cotton. Valley School Brick Junior College 
Lincoln Normal School Lincoln Academy 
Talladega College Palmer Memorial Institute 
Fessenden Academy : Peabody Academy 

Knox Institute Avery Institute 

Ballard Normal School Brewer Normal School 
Dorchester Academy Le Moyne Junior College 
Allen Normal School Tillotson Woman’s- College . 
Straight College Gloucester School 


Schools among Mountaineers 3 
Pleasant Hill Academy, John C. Campbell Folk School. 


Wierkers, flavored by Schools among Indians: 

smoke, forest and com- Santee Normal Training School, Fort Berthold School. 
panionship. A _ mo- ; ; 

ment of relaxation in Schools among Spanish-speaking People: 


the vigorous educa- 
tional program of one 
of our more than forty 


Rio Grande Institute, Blanche Kellogg Institute. 
Community Centres at Marquez, Seboyeta, Cubero and San 


— Cm 


state Young People’s Mateo, N. M. 
' Conferences. Hospitals: 
Ryder Memorial Hospital, Brewer Hospital. 
College Infirmaries............... Talladega, Ala., and Tougaloo, Miss. 
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Igthe joy of Christian fellowship 


Groups like this one are assembling year by year 
from coast to coast. They will help run the 
world tomorrow! 


‘ 


89 Churches among Negroes; 27 Self-supporting. 
22 Churches among Indians. 


11 Churches in Porto Rico and 5 Churches and Mis- 


sions among Orientals. 
Cooperative Enterprises; 
Commission on Missions of the Congregational Churches 
Home Missions Council and Council of Women for Home 
Missions 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America 
F Federal Council of Churches 
Interracial Commissions 
Mountain Workers’ Conference 
Porto Rico Evangelical Union 


° Porto Rico Union Seminary me 
Council for Spanish-speaking Missions in the Southwest 
Religious Work Directors Government Indian Schools pore oot. ar | 


Chinese Students’ Christian Association church spire America’s 


‘greatest educational 


| THE EDUCATIONAL BOARDS| institutions were begun 
Oe ag by Congregationalists. 
: The future of the church and of modern civilization Let Education remem- 
; depends upon Christian Education. ber this when it is in- 
ae ote Cinta a phate, Wet clined to say, “‘We can 
4 The Education and Publishing Societies give service in get along now without 
| this field in two main ways: | the church.” 
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I can help keep the pilgrim 


Religious Education in Home, Church and Sunday 
School. 


_ Administrative Counsel and Financial Aid for our Edu- 
cational Institutions. 


1. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: A Field Secretary located 
at one point often serves churches of several states. 


This service, like that of the National Staff, falls into 
two main lines: 


(a) Publication of 
materials for religious 
education. 


(b) Advice on orga- 
nization, administra- 
tion, educational 
methods, courses, and 
programs, through 
surveys, consultation, 
addresses, and cor- 
respondence. 


“+ Responsibility for 
‘editing and publish- 
ing rests with the 
Publishing Society, 
which is supported 


by the income from — ) , saa 
book sales. College chapels witness the beginning 


of wp a career of service. 


Specialized branches 
of the Education Society’s work are as follows: 


CHILDREN’S WORK: Advice on special problems. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK: Materials supplied to over 


5,000. leaders. An outstanding feature is the work of 
the summer conferences attended by nearly 6,000 young 
people last summer. Guidance in the selection of life- 
work is another item. 


The old enthusiasm of STUDENT Work: More than 20,000 of our young 
the Pilgrims for educa- 


es OA os the Calenil- people attend. state universities and other tax-supported 
ing of many famous institutions. “The Society helps to maintain more than 
ge me — vi 7. _thirty university pastors. It also administers the stu- 
tin through dent aid funds, helping about 150 young men who are 
support of a score of studying for the ministry each year. 

veo dependent col- = MISSIONARY EDUCATION: Materials are furnished. 
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spirit in modern education 


a 


SOCIAL RELATIONS: Materials and practical plans to 
promote Christian ideals in social and industrial life. 


LEADERSHIP ‘TRAINING: We promote community 
schools, training classes, correspondence study, and su- 
pervised reading. 


WEEK-DAY AND VACATION SCHOOLS 


FIELD WorK: Eight Field Secretaries and several State 
Secretaries are cooperating. 


2. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS: The Foundation for 
Education, now a committee of the Education Society, 
works in behalf of our Congregational colleges. 


(1) It develops cooperation between the churches and 
their educational institutions, (2) provides surveys and 
audits, (3) supplies leadership when desired, (4) coun- 
sels in the maintenance of educational standards and 
business methods, (5) aids current support, and endow- 
ments. 


During the last five years the Foundation has given 
financial aid to 21 colleges, five theological seminaries, 
two training schools for women, eight junior colleges 
and academies, and three schools for colored students, 
in all parts of the country. 


~*~ 


WHAT IT CosTs: Income for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1926: $159,356. ‘Expenses for the same 
period, under a seriously restricted budget, were $165,- 
423, leaving a deficit of $6,067. ‘This added to the 
deficit previously accumulated left the Society with an 
indebtedness of $37,600. This has been reduced by 
increased income and further economies in the first part 


of 1927. 


The receipts of the Foundation for Education during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, were $86,159. Its 
expenses, including the investment of an endowment 
gift and annuity payments, were $84,333. 


‘THE PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


The Publishing Society, well known to the reading 
world through its imprint “‘Pilgrim Press’’ is in a rela- 
tion to the Congregational Churches somewhat different 
from that of any other society inasmuch as it is not a 
benevolent organization. 


EDUCATIONAL BOARDS 


The teacher can hold 
interest and leave a | 
lasting impression on- 
ly when he is well pre- 
pared. Materials for 
religious education 
among children, 
young people and 
adults are supplied by 
the Publishing Society. 
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I can comfort honored old age |; 


A BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 

It is regarded as a business organization, yet it can- 

not apply to its administration the full measure of one 

of the most fundamental principles of a business con- 

cern, that is, the principle of profit. It is operated on 

what amounts to a non-profit basis. But it is likewise 

controlled by educational principles. It supplies a large 

amount of indispensable material for the work of the 

Church School, for missionary education and for the 

‘“~/ information of Congregational people concerning the 
work of the whole fellowship. 


VETERANS OF 
THE CROSS 


‘The Boards of 
Relief 


-WHERE WE FALL 
SHORT: The Na- 
tional and State 
Boards of Relief 
made, in 1926, 787 
annual grants repre-*_ 
senting 1,600 people. 
Most pensioners are 
-aged and feeble, 
many helpless in- 


A ptoneer minister and physician, often valids, yet the — ag 
making his own medicine from herbs 48e grant to a min- 
and trees. At 82 he was mentally ister is only $373, 
keen, but Civil War disabilities and the including the Christ- 
hardships of his long ministry. brought mas remembrance. 


his death in June. . 
The Baptists average 
$400. The Presbyterians $475. The Protestant Epis- 


copal Church has raised the grant to $600. Why should 
eye, P > the se ge our churches fall: behind in the sense of obligation to 
oO eir iabors, after a 
nase pre geesdievang flip Veterans of the Cross? 7 
pastor and pastor’s The Annuity Fund for 
wife. The sunset years ; acd 
Sl eel ele hed Congregational Ministers 
guarded by the care of The Annuity Fund more than doubles the benefits that 
the Board of Minister- : 
‘al Relief. come by relief, at a fraction of the cost, because the work 


of providing safeguards for age starts when a man’s 
ministry begins instead of when it ends. 
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-\and help make safe the future 


The immediate problem is to make some provision for 
men who are in the later years of service‘and for whom 
the main plan, depending upon resérves accumulated 
over a long period, cannot adequately provide. “To meet 
this requirement a plan, approved by the National 
Council in 1913, and in which approximately 1,400 
ministers have membership, is being carried through. 


- Certificates under this plan call for a maximum annuity 
of $500 on a basis of thirty years’ service. Of this the 
minister provides one-fifth ($100) by a system of an- 
nual dues. The churches are expected to provide the 

remaining four-fifths ($400). 


The income of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund will care for 
somewhat more than half the share expected from the 
churches, but it cannot carry it all. “The remainder is 
being paid through the apportionment. 


The amount required for this in 1927 is approximately 
$46,066. The Actuary’s projection shows that the 
requirement in succeeding years will be: 


1928 $56,408 1999 $119,480 
—. 77,077 1940 135,025 


Beyond this point the requirement lessens. To sur- 
mount the peak, however, adequate preparation must 
be made. ‘The gifts from the churches are far behind 
the projections. It is manifestly the part of simple 
wisdom not to allow the deficiency to accumulate from 
year to year and thus add to the liabilities which are 
ahead, yet, in the first six months of 1927 gifts to the 
Supplementary Fund fell short by $800 of meeting the 
annuity payments for which the Supplementary Fund 
was responsible. 


This is: not a technical requirement of the Annuity The modern young 
Fund. It has been understood from the beginning that pastor may wave 
payments are made only as the churches provide the “i rrp - 
resources. It is, however, a moral obligation of the nuity plan he need not 
whole fellowship. Our older ministers have expected fear the uncertainties 


that the churches would fulfil their part. No man who, Hold age. 


in good faith, has been paying his annual dues should: 
be denied this reasonable expectation. 
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NOT NEGRO CHURCHES, 
BUT CHURCHES. 


, Not a Problem, but an Opportunity. Nature is Color Blind. 
Sunday the Key tothe Labor Question in Jamaica. An Island 
Immune from Negrophobia. Judah shall not Vex Ephraim. 

The Ladder up which the Puritan has Risen. 


By Rev. James L. Hii, D. D. 


BOTANICAL GARDENS AT CASTLETON, JAMAICA 


-FastTern DISTRICT: 
615 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


¥e WeEsSTERN DisTRICT: 
~ 19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
Paciric District: | 
21 Brenham Place, San Francisco, Cal. 
| 


NOT NEGRO CHURCHES, BUT CHURCHES. 


By Rev. James L. Hill, D.D. 


Gem of the Antilles exclaimed, 

_ “Santa Gloria!” but the natives 

say “Jamaica,” which means “The 
Land of Fountains.” Only two isl- 
ands in the world, it is said, equal it 
in beauty. Java and Ceylon. Jamaica 
might be the original Garden of Eden, 
except for the lack of apple trees. 
The only way to describe the climate 
is to think of perfection. In my mem- 
ory gallery is the vivid picture of an 
Isle of Rest, which has no succession 
of seasons, but each morning ushers 
in a perfect day in perfect June, where 
frosts are unknown, and where the co- 
coanut trees have no fixed seasons for 
blossoming and fruiting, but where 
orchards bloom and yield their ripened 
harvest at the same moment in an un- 
_ interrupted “good old summer time.” 
_A single night’s frost would annihilate 
almost the entire vegetation of Ja- 
maica. About us are the happy- 
hearted children of the sun, black as 
Erebus. ‘“Good-mawning, Honey,” is 
the salutation from the Jamaica wo- 
men, who are joyous and buoyant and 
interesting. They seem to have, all of 
them, perfect health and good spirits. 
I wondered where the invalids were. 
If health is our greatest blessing, next 
to our holy religion and a good con- 
science, what would not a myriad of 
American women give for their Ja- 
maica sister’s possession of high spir- 
its, health, and a spontaneous flow of 
language, that seems to come from a 
happy, artless heart! These daughters 
of Ham are stalwart and soldier-like 
in their personal carriage. They are 
as erect at statues, have a step as 
elastic as a race-horse, carry the head 
with natural grace, and move with a 
firm, solid stride that means both 
strength and beauty. This upright- 
mess of figure and this swinging gait 
are developed under the universal cus- 
tom of bearing all their burdens on 


Oh Gem of ti on discovering fhe 


‘their heads. In the morning, on mar- 


ket-day, they came in like a flood, and 
later, they receded like the ebb. Some 
one has said that man was the prin- 
cipal object in creation, and woman, 
being made from a rib, was a side is- 
sue, but it is not so in Jamaica. The 
tread of the statuesque maidens, as 
the Scripture says, “black, but come- 
ly,’ seems muffled, as nothing is ad- 
dressed to the ear but the gentle pat- 
ter, patter of their bare feet upon the 
smooth road. Their shoes, when worn, 
move, from habit, toward the church. 
The same young women that, in rather 
sketchy clothing, were bearing their 
head-loads on Saturday, are bravely 
dressed up the next day, for they live 
for Sunday, and fill their churches as 
we do not, particularly on Sunday 
nights. This is their most formative 
characteristic, and their faces look 
radiant when they speak of Sunday or 
even think of it. Their desire to ap- 
pear-well at public service is the chief 
incenttve to the work and economy 
of the week. More money is spent 
on the adornment of the person than 
in the gratification of the appetite. 
What a market for American goods 
will be made when all our sable friends 


appear in reasonably, comely attire on 


week days, as well as Sundays, and 
when, instead of keeping house in a 
nutshell, they begin to enlarge and 
furnish their dwellings. Negroes in 
the South and in the islands and in 
Africa are the greatest potential mar- 
ket in the world to-day. The build- 
ing.up of wealth follows a sharpening 
of the intellect. All little innocent 
blacknesses, as Charles Lamb called 
the London sweeps, are arrayed 
through the week in about such ap- 
parel as we associate with the Prodigal 
Son at the time of his return to his 
father’s house, there being hardly cloth 
enough in their garments to make bor- 
ders for the holes. It is not true in 
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ished, that he is not an object of perse- 
cution and proscription, and would 
cause him to discriminate between 
himself and his vices. Accentuating 
the distinction between right and 
wrong, and not the lines of racial de- 
scent, would break the force of the 
infamous maxim, that all Negroes are 
blood brethren and that they must not 
do anything against their color, even 
if it is found on the wrong side. But 
evolution is patiént and the door of 
reform is never closed. It is not fair 
to judge any people en bloc. The col- 
ored people of Jamaica are more con- 
tented and happy than those of their 
race in this country, and yet, no friend 
of American Negroes would advise 
them to go to Jamaica, for in forty- 
eight years of freedom here, more 
progress has been made than in the 
seventy-three years since emancipa- 
tion there. For example, in Jamaica, 
seventy-five per cent. of the colored 
children are not called to keep the 
commandment, Honor thy father, for 


the reason that so large a majority of © 


them can say, as the gifted Booker 
T. Washington does, “I da not know 
who my own father was. I have no 
idea who my grandmother was.” Our 
schools and teachers are fast displac- 
ing the idea that morality and re- 
ligion, like the Jews and the Samari- 
tans, have no dealings, one. with the 
cther. A short residence among the 
colored people reveals that they do not 
think that our Negro colleges should 
be put under the control of teachers 
and trustees of that race, which, 
neither before nor after emancipation, 
could be left to itself. The Universi- 


ties for colored youth exhibit relative- — 


ly and exactly the position and the du- 
ties of each rage and show practically 
what we believe will be the solution of 
the race problem. In treating of this 
matter, however, we ought. never to 
use the word problem; but oppor- 
tunity, for what we call a great prob- 
lem-tS a great opportunity. White 
men are by nature pioneers, and have 
taken up arms and obtained, at a great 
price, their freedom, while the slaves 


were helped by the whites to secure’ 
theirs, and such a relation came to ex- 
ist that the nation cannot now be di- 
vided against itself with its two great 
forces alienated from each other and 
split asunder into hostile camps. For 
whites to assume the initiative and 
chief obligation in leading the toil- 
worn, whip-scared blacks up from 
slavery is consistent with the begin- 
ning made a half century ago for that 
people who, from no fault of their 
own, are the victim of circumstances. 
Their great need is of leaders, a Paul 
Revere to awake and give incentive, 
and a Sheridan to organize and set the 
pace. Colored people are quick to re- 
spond to whatever touches their sym- 
pathies. They seem best governed 
through their affections. The appeal 
that touches them must be addressed, 
not only to the head, but to the heart. - 
The Negro is patriotic, benevolent, de- 
voted, obliging, patient, self-sacrificing, 
possessing an able-bodied desire to 


A COUNTRY BLACKSMITH SIGN IN 
JAMAICA 


help himself, and having in him all 
the latent qualities of a good citizen, 
he is : 

“As much a maa 
As moves the human throng among. 
As much the part of the great pia, 
With which creation’s dawn begaz, 
As*any of the throng.” 
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NOT NEGRO -CHURCHES, BUT CHURCHES 


By Rev. James L. Hill, D.D. 


Gem of the Antilles exclaimed, 

“Santa Gloria!” but the natives 
say “Jamaica,’ which means “The 
Land of Fountains.” Only two isl- 
ands in the world, it is said, equal it 
in beauty. Java and Ceylon. Jamaica 
might be the original Garden of Eden, 
except for the lack of apple trees. 
The only way to describe the climate 
is to think of perfection. In my mem- 
ory gallery is the vivid picture of an 
Isle of Rest, which has no succession 
of seasons, but each morning ushers 
in a perfect day in perfect June, where 
frosts are unknown, and where the co- 
coanut trees have no fixed seasons for 
blossoming and fruiting, but where 
orchards bloom and yield their ripened 
harvest at the same moment in an un- 
interrupted “good old summer time.” 
A single night’s frost would annihilate 
almost_the entire vegetation of Ja- 
maica. About us are the _ happy- 
hearted children of the sun, black as 
Erebus. ‘Good-mawning, Honey,” is 
the salutation from the Jamaica wo- 
men, who are joyous and buoyant and 


eer on discovering fhe 


interesting. They seem to have, all of 


them, perfect health and good spirits. 
I wondered where the invalids were. 
If health is our greatest blessing, next 
to our holy religion and a good con- 
science, what would not a myriad of 
American women give for their Ja- 
maica sister’s possession of high spir- 
its, health, and a spontaneous flow of 
language, that seems to come from a 
happy, artless heart! These daughters 
of Ham are stalwart and soldier-like 
in their personal carriage. They are 
as erect at statues, have a step as 
elastic as a race-horse, carry the head 
with natural grace, and move with a 
firm, solid stride that means both 
strength and Weauty. This upright- 
ness of figure and this swinging gait 


are developed under thé universal cus- 


tom of bearing all their burdens on 


their heads. In the morning, on mar- 
ket-day, they came in like a flood, and 
later, they receded like the ebb. Some 
one has said that man was the prin- 
cipal object in creation, and wonian, 
being made from a rib, was a side is- 
sue, but it is not so in Jamaica. The 
tread of the statuesque maidens, as 
the Scripture says, “black, but come- 
ly;’ seems muffled, as nothing is ad- 
dressed to the ear but the gentle pat- 
ter, patter‘of their bare feet upon the 
smooth road. Their shoes, when worn, 
move, from habit, toward the church. 
The same young women that, in rather 
sketchy clothing, were bearing their 
head-loads on Saturday, are bravely 
dressed up the next day, for they live 
for Sunday, and fill their churches as 
we do not, particularly on Sunday 
nights. This is their most formative 
characteristic, and their faces look 
radiant when they speak of Sunday or 
even think of it. Their desire to ap- 
pear well at public service is the chief 
incentive to the work and economy 
of the week. More money is spent 
on the adornment of the person than 
in the gratification of the appetite. 
What a market for American goods 
will be made when all our sable friends 
appear in reasonably, comely attire on 
week days, as well as Sundays, and 
when, instead of keeping house in a 
nutshell, they begin to enlarge and 
furnish their dwellings. Negroes in 
the South and in the islands and in 
Africa are the greatest potential mar- 
ket in the world to-day. The build- 
ing up of wealth follows a sharpening 
of the intellect. All little innocent 
blacknesses, as Charles Lamb called 
the London sweeps, are arrayed 
through the week in about such ap- 
parel as we associate with the Prodigal 
Son at the time of his return to his 


_ father’s house, there being hardly cloth 
enough in their garments to make bor- 


ders for the holes. It is not true in 
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Jamaica that clothes make the man, the 
Sabbath excepted. This is a sun- 
blessed land, where the Negro question 
is settled, or where it simply does not 
exist. There are so few whites that 
their number is insignificant as re- 
gards the ordinary run of things on 
the island, and so no distinctions are 
obtruded. The white people do not 
draw the color-line, and, of course, 
the others do not. There are no Negro 
churches, and yet, all the worshippers, 
in any one of them, will be blacks, save 
a bare half-dozen whites. Taking the 
island, together, most of the ministers 
are black; and yet, the white preachers 
in Kingston, the capital city, have 
black congregations, the few white 
worshippers being scattered, like polka 
dots, pretty evenly among all the con- 
gregations. With almost an entire ab- 
sence of other places of meeting, the 
church is the centre of even their so- 
cial life. The pastor is an unique in- 
dividual, and is a bureau of informa- 
tion, being besieged with questions, is 
the advisor of his people, a referee on 
matters of grave importance, a peace 
maker, and a herald of civilization. 
The natural religious instincts seem 
strongest in colored people, and they 
have, in the United States, more mem- 
bers of the Christian Church, propor- 
tionately, than any other. They make 
grand audiences. Here are youth and 
life and song and great numbers and 
faith unmixed with doubt. This¢ca- 
pacity for religion carries the promise 
and prophecy of great development, 
unless we abandon. the missionary 
method at home and abroad, and re- 
move the ladder up which the Puri- 
tans have risen in the world. Asso- 
ciation with these exiles of Ethiopia 
reveals the reason that the ark, the 
lion’s den, the wedding garment, the 
marriage supper of the Lamb, the fit- 
ness of the dress on the resurrection 
morning, and everything that relates 
tc the transit from this world to the 
next, have impressed themselves so 
indelibly upon their minds. They are 
an imaginative race, and, too, they 
have not derived their religious ideas 


from the written Word, nor from 
studying the pages of the Inspired 
Volume, but from their preachers and 
they remember best the realistic, the 
picturesque, on the principle that it 
is the illustrations “the bears” in a 
sermon that alone make it impossible 
for ministers to repeat it without its 
being recognized. It was finely sug- 
gestive to have the brakeman, a 
hfne human form cut in ebony, open 
the door of the car and shout ‘‘Porus, 
Porus,” named, of course, after one ~ 


- of the deserters in Columbus’s own 


crew, who, losing faith in the king of 
discoverers, set out, on the island, to 
shift for himself. In taking the cen- 
sus, and everywhere, three tints are 
recognized ; black, colored, and white; 
and those that are nearly white are, by 
law, classed as white. Here are Amer- 
ican cars, but black conductors and 
brakemen and engineers. “Who is jar- 
red by colored trainmen, colored bag- 
gagemen and conductors? In a mar- 
ket, what difference does it make 
whether the supplies have come from 
a white or a colored farmer? If a 
black gardener has a better article, 
the hotels—and they have the money— 
will turn to him, and so will the poor 
people, if he*has a real reason why 
patronage should be turned his way, 
and so his business will grow. The 
forces of nature are color-blind and 
show no favor to black or white, as 
such. A black man can raise as much 
from the soil as ‘can the whitest white 
man. Nature has no race prejudice, 
and does not ask a person his color. 
The soil is like folks, the more you 
love it the more it loves you, whether 
white or black. Nature’s principle, if 
observed, would give a colored man 
the advantage of a good location, if 
he deserves it, which, in some lati- 
tudes, is denied him now, keeping him 
from the best streets, when any busi- 
ness in any city, no matter how well 
manned, will fall into decay in a poor 
location, such as a colored man, for 
the sole reason that he is colored, must 
take. Nature’s principle, too, would 
make him feel, if arrested and pun- 


ished, that he is not an object of perse- 
cution and proscription, and would 
cause him to discriminate between 
himself and his vices. Accentuating 
the distinction between right and 
wrong, and not the lines of racial de- 
scent, would break the force of the 
infamous maxim, that all Negroes are 
blood brethren and that they must not 
do anything against their color, even 
if it is found on the wrong side. But 
evolution is patient and the door of 
reform is never closed. It is not fair 
to judge any people en bloc. The col- 
ored people of Jamaica are more con- 
tented and happy than those of their 
race in this country, and yet, no friend 
of Amer 
. them to go to Jamaica, for in forty- 
eight years of freedom here, more 
progress has been made than in the 
seventy-three years since emancipa- 
tion there. For example, in Jamaica, 
seventy-five per cent. of the colored 
children are not called to keep the 
commandment, Honor thy father, for 
the reason that so large a majority of 
them can say, as the gifted Booker 
T. Washington does, “I do not know 
who my own father was. I have no 
idea who my grandmother was.” Our 
schools and teachers are fast displac- 
ing the idea that morality and re- 
ligion, like the Jews and the Samari- 
tans, have no dealings, one with the 
cther. A short residence among the 
- colored people reveals that they do not 
think that our Negro colleges should 
be put under the control of teachers 
and trustees of that race, which, 
neither before nor after emancipation, 
could be left to itself. The Universi- 
ties for colored youth exhibit relative- 
ly and exactly the position and the du- 
ties of each race and show practically 
what we believe will be the solution of 
the race problem. In treating of this 
matter, however, we ought never to 
use the word problem; but oppor- 
tunity, for what we call a great prob- 
lem is a great opportunity. White 
men are by nature pioneers, and have 
‘taken up arms and obtained, at a great 
price, their freedom, while the slaves 


ican Negroes would advise 
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were helped by the whites to secure 
theirs, and such a relation Cime to ex- 
ist that the nation cannot now be di- 
vided against itself with its two great 
forces alienated from each other and 
split asunder into hostile camps. For 
whites to assume the initiative and 
chief obligation in leading the toil- 
worn, whip-scared blacks: up from 
slavery is consistent with the begin- 
ning made a half century ago for that 
people who, from no fault of their 
own, are the victim of circumstances. 
Their great need is of leaders, a Paul 
Revere to awake and give incentive, 
and a Sheridan to organize and set the 
pace. Colored people are quick to re- 
spond to whatever touches their sym- 
pathies. They seem best governed 
through their affections. The appeal 
that touches them must be addressed, 
not only to the head, but to the heart. 
The Negro is patriotic, benevolent, de- 
voted, obliging, patient, self-sacrificing, 
possessing an able-bodied desire to 
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BLACKSMITH SIGN IN 
JAMAICA 


A COUNTRY 


help himself, and having in him all 
the latent qualities of a good citizen, 
he is 

“As much a maa 
As*moves the human throng among. 
As much the part of the great pia., 
With which creation’s dawn began, 


As any of the throng.” 
. 


ANAOS LaAULS V 


to the Colored Congregational Churches 


What shall be the answer ? 


A King’s Message to America 


‘Shortly before we left Galangue,”’ says Mr. McDowell, 
‘I was addressing a large congregation. The paramount king 
of the District was sitting directly in front of me. At the close 
I said, ‘King, what message shall I carry to the good people in 
America?’ The old man’s eyes brightened, he made a gesture 
as though to bless the many children seated on the ground 
about him, and said, “Tell them Mother Africa is crying be- 
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cause of her children.’ ‘ 


Africa’s Mingled Hope and Despair 


No wonder Africa is crying as she faces an uncertain future 
with an untrained generation. In a radius of one hundred 
miles from this king’s capital no encouraging voice is heard, 
and no hand lifted beckoning to higher things and to God, 
except that provided by the ‘Colored C hurches in their Gal- 
angue mission. 


Six Years of Pioneer Work 


Because of the enthu- 
siasm and the growing 
support of the project im- 
mediately following the 
sailing, almost six years 
ago, of Rev. and Mrs. 
Henry C. McDowell, our 
representatives on the 
field were instructed to 
explore the “regions be- 
yond,” looking to the es- 
tablishment of a new sta- 
tion. 

Within the past three 
years the great open 
stretches of South Cen- 
tral Angola have been ex- 
plored, and a wonderful 
Ma RE Ce site procured. The foun- 

AN INTERESTED CROWD - dations have been laid and 


While the t b felled to build the Gal 
ee ee ee Galengee =o, superstructure begun 
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of a real mission center. A half dozen permanent structures 

and a score of temporary buildings have been constructed, 

- including residences for missionaries and natives, dormitories, 

dining rooms and kitchens, shops, dispensary, school, and 
church. 

One hundred and fifty boys and girls have hot gathered 
as the nucleus of a school. Sixty-odd people, young and old, 
have bravely confessed the Lord Jesus, as their personal 
Savior. Since the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Coles, in the sum- 
mer of 1923, land has been cleared for farms and irrigation 
canals dug. Our missionaries have counted as nought the 
sufferings and privations attending such a feat. In the mean- 
time more than six hundred boys and girls have been turned 
away for lack of missionary personnel and accommodations. 


A Most Critical Situation 


The work has in two short years outgrown our staff of four 
missionaries. ‘The buildings and equipment are inadequate to 
meet the growing demands. A whole country has opened its 
heart to our workers and 
is responding wonderfully 
to the gospel message. 
Our small staff could pio- 
neer and lay foundations 
alone, but they cannot 
meet the growing de- 
witiem mands of a developing 

St modern mission station. 

The gifts. from our 
churches to this particu- 
lar fund had grown from .- 
about $2,000 in 1919 to 
almost $5,000 in 1923. 
We thought that the com- 
ing of the McDowells and 
the message from their lips 
of what God had done 
— SO Repro on the 

churches that larger plans 
Showing pace baasolno ty oe could be‘ laid for the work. 


And Now Looking Ahead 

: It is imperative that additional 
FR OA, workers go forth. Young women 
oY . 4 strained in our schools have volun- 
7 OR, teered to go as trained nurses and 
teachers. It will take an additional 
$4,000 for the year 1925 for their 
salaries, outfit, and travel. We 
must make buildings already con- 
structed permanent by roofing them 
with tiles. Other buildings must be 
constructed, especially dormitories 
and missionary residences. Five 
thousand dollars a year for the next 
five years would give us one of the 
best built and equipped mission sta- 

tions on the continent of Africa. 
Mr. and Mrs. Coles are working 
valiantly against great odds. Rev. 
and Mrs. McDowell will be return- 
ing in May, refreshed in_ body, 
though perhaps not in spirit unless 
recruits accompany them and: they 
are assured that the work to which 
aii neva ) they have dedicated their lives is 

Mrs. MeDowell and Curtis in front of their : 
grass hut to become permanent and not suffer 
from arrested growth. 


So What Shall We Do? 


Would vou advise us to instruct our missionaries to close the door of 
opportunity, opened at such great cost of young life and devotion? Shall 
we tell them to say to pleading multitudes, ‘““We are sorry, but we will have 
to place your names on the waiting list?”’ 

Or, shall we rally to the Cause and support Mr. and Mrs. Coles at their 
lonely outpost? Shall we return Mr. and Mrs. McDowell with a new hope 
and confidence? Shall we send additional workers? Shall we build the 
necessary buildings? 

What will our Colored Congregational Churches do to further this great 
enterprise? ANGOLA SUSTAINING COMMITTEE. 
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THE FIRST FRUITS OF OUR SCHOOL 


The two upper classes at Galangue 


Send gifts to American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or to Dr. Alfred 
Lawless, 1543 Auburn Avenue, Atlanta, Ga., designating them “‘For Angola Fund.’ 
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The following article by the Rev. Abraham Lincoln De Mond, 
for some years pastor of the Congregational Church at Charleston, 
South Carolina, and now of the Congregational Church at Memphis 
Tennessee, in a paper read at the “Convention of Negro Worker§, 
in Atlanta’ a few weeks since gives a valuable summary of the\, 
Congregational church history among the colored people. It isa 
worth while contribution. . 


UR Colored Congregational Churches are so few in number and so 
small in membership that they have received very little considera- 
tion by those who have taken stock of the religious conditions of 

the Negro race in America. Of the twelve million Negroes in this country, 
five million are within the membership of some Christian church. Only 
fifteen thousand of them are enrolled in our one hundred and seventy-five 
colored Congregational Churches. Many times has the question been asked, 
“What are these among so many?” To answer that question and give our 
relationship to the multitude of men and. women of,our race that have 
crowded by hundreds of thousands into the other denominations is to tell’ 
the story of an earnest, thoughtful little group of. people who caught a 
vision of the higher possibilities of Christian culture and character and have 
sought to realize it for themselves, for their race and for the kingdom of 
God. It tells the story of devotion to a religious ideal by a small: portion 
of our people, who outnumbered, over-shadowed and almost silenced by 
the shouts of surrounding thousands yet have remained true to the faith, 
principle and standards of the Congregational denomination like Abraham 
leaving his kindred and his father’s house, and like when Ruth said, “Thy 
people shall be my people and thy God my God.” 


The ministerial leadership of our group of churches has consisted of 
a small but well trained body of men who have exerted a wide and helpful 
influence in the communities in which they have lived and labored 


With wonderful loyalty men of our ministry with the preparation given 
them at Princeton, Yale, Andover, Hartford, Oberlin, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Howard, Fisk, Talladega, Straight, Tougaloo and other institutions have 
stood by the standards of the Pilgrim faith and labored faithfully with the 
comparatively few persoris who have been identified with our Colored 
Congregational Churches with small reward. 


One of the most thrilling scenes ever witnessed in America, was when 
Henry Ward Beecher sold a Negro slave from the pulpit of Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., arid the generous offerings of the 
people ransomed a beautiful girl from the bonds of slavery. This pathetic 
incident in the life of one of the greatest preachers and orators of our 
denomination illustrates the spirit of freedom, justice and sympathy that 
has ever characterized the Congregational Churches of America and kept 
-heir doors wide open for men and women of all races, colors and conditions, 


The cosmopolitan charagter of ovr denomination is shown by the fac¢athat 
while each church welcomes all and excludes none, there are congregations 
made up of these different races—Caucasian, Negro, Chinese and Indian, 

_ ministered to by pastors from among their own people and successfully 
carrying on the varied phases of church work. 


The story of the Negro in the Congregational churches of America is 
a simple one and soon told, yet it contains a history full of interest and 
worthy of preservation. : 


Among the earliest records that we have of Negroes entering into the 
fellowship of Congregationalism are those found at Charleston, S. C., where 
the Circular Congregational Church was organized in 1690, and some per- 

sons of color were connected with it almost from its beginning. More than 
a century ago, in the year 1817 the city records of Charleston show that 

_-a burial ground had been set apart for the use of colored people who were 
members of the Congregational Church. Long before the civil war this 
Congregational Church had more than four hundred colored members. 

The old Midway Congregational Church in Liberty County, Ga., with 
a history going back to the days of the American Revolution, at one time 
had eight hundred ‘colored members. 

The first Negro Congregational Church to be formally organized in 
America was the Dixwell Avenue Church, of New Haven, Connecticut, 
which was established in the year 1820. For four years it stood alone 
as the first and only representative of organized Negro Congregationalism 
in this country. Then followed the Talcott Street Church of Hartford 
in 1833, the Fourth of Portland, Maine, in 1843, the Second of Pittsfield, 
Mass., in 1846. The same year that the American Missionary Association 
was organized at Albany, N. Y., and the Union Church in Newport, R. L., 
and forty-seven years after the founding of the first Negro Congregational 
Church at New Haven we had six churches composed of the members of. 
our race’ in five states, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Ohio 
and Maine. 

The death of slavery meant new history, and the opening up of new 
territory for the planting of churches of our faith among our people. On 
the 14th of April, 1867, one hundred and twenty members who were in 
good and regular standing in the Circular Congregational Church in 
Charleston, S. C., secured their letters and organized the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church which was the first Colored Congregational Church 
organized in the entire Southland. On its fiftieth anniversary the sermon 
was preached by the pastor of the white church from which its original 

amembers came and conveying the good will that has existed between the 

«churches in that southern city for a half a century. 

: When the clouds of war were beginning to clear away, the old army 
' <barracks were being deserted, and the soldiers of the North were returning 
home to tell stories of the land of the mocking bird and the magnolia, where 
-dwelt the dusky millions whom the martyred Lincoln had ushered into 

the temple ef Freedom, the Congregational denomination through the 
.“American Missionary Association” entered upon its religious and edu- 
cational work in the South. ‘ 

The early day schools and Sunday Schools became feeders for the mis- 
sions which developed into organized churches with educated ministers 
and Christian workers from the ranks of their own race. Religious instruc- 

tion and Bible teaching had a prominent place in the.curriculum of these 
. Congregational schools among the colored people and much moral training 
- and pious counsel were added to the mere knowledge of books. Noble and 
courageous were the Congregationalists from the North who carried the 
lamp of learning to those to whom freedom came as a second birth. They 
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planted the church and the school together. Many; of these. Northern 
missionaries were both pastors and teachers. They endured hardships; they 
were persecuted ; sore of them died on the field. Under their touch Hamp- 
ton, Nashville, Memphis, Atlanta, Savannah, Charleston, and New Orleans 
became centers of educational light and missionary enterprise as significant 
as when they had been cardinal points on the map of war. Long and lov- 
ingly may we cherish the names of Armstrong, Cravath, Ware, Roy, Strieby, 
Beard, De Forest, Andrews and others who in the strength of their young 
manhood entered into the work of establishing Congregational schools 
and churches among our people in the South and once having put their 
hands to the plow 
never turned back. 
With them came a 
noble band of women 
who gave to _ the 
cause the full meas- 
ure of their talent, 
strength and relig- 
ious zeal. ‘There are 
those on the field to- 
day who.are putting 
their lives into the 
work and _ wearing 
worthily the mantle 
left by the patriotic 
pioneers. 


Congregationalists 
began the first sys- 
tematic effort for the 
education of the 
Negro in the South. 
Their first school 
was opened on the 
17th of September, 
1861, at Hampton, 
Va. The importance 
of this fact was to be 
seen at a later day. 
That school devel- 
oped into Hampton Institute. Soon schools were opened at Norfolk, Va., 
Beaufort, N. C., and Hilton’ Head, S. C., and representatives of our de- 
nomination took up the work as the way opened elsewhere. The National 
Council of Congregational Churches which met in Boston in the year 1865 
recommended that the churches raise $250,000 for work among the freed- 
men. District Secretaries were appointed at Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
Boston and collecting agents were sent out among the churches. More 
than the stated amount was raised. 


By the year 1870 there were 533 teachers employed and the work of 
organizing churches followed naturally after the planting of the schools. 
The pastors of the early churches were mostly white Congregational ‘min- 
isters from the North who ministered faithfully unto the people and did 
a work that made present conditions possible. Most of them have passed 
from this world, but they have left pleasant memories among those with 
whom they labored. 


By some it was called an experiment when our colored Congregational 
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churches were turned over.to the leadership of our own ministry. They 
were all young men just out of school and college like Rev. R. B. Johns, 
when he went to Cleveland, Joseph Smith at Chattanooga, George S. 
Smith at Raleigh, Yancy B. Sims at Little Rock, George V. Clark at Athens, 
L. B. Maxwell at Savannah, F. G. Ragland at Mobile and H. H. Proctor 
at Atlanta. But they—and the others that have entered into the work— 
have given good proof ‘of their ability and have rendered an excellent ac- 
count of their stew ardship. Among the y oung men of our ministry today we 
have some of their sons in the same spirit of their fathers. The names and 
the records of the Negro Congregational ministers that have pastored our 
churches would make an interesting chapter in our race history. They 
have not only pastored churches, but have also given themselves freely to 
many lines of work for the betterment of their race and in service for the 
public good. They have been United States Consuls, army chaplains and 
Y..M. C. A. Secretaries. They have been teachers.and professors in higher 
institutions. They have honorably represented their churches and their 
race at National and International Congregational Councils. 


Our first Superintendent of Southern Churches, was Rev. G. W. Moore. 
Our first General Superintendent of Southern Church Work under the 
“American Missionary Association,’ Rev Alfred Lawless, Jr.; our first 
Superintendent of Northern Church Work under the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, Rev. H. M. Kingsley; and our first Southern Head- 
quarters established in Atlanta, Ga., in 1919. Among our District Superin- 
tendents are Rev. D. J. Flynn, and Rev. M. F. Foust. 

Within the small body of worshippers known as colored Congregation- 
ists have been found those that have rendered distinguished service for 
their race, their country and humanity. : 

One Negro denomination in one city of the South clajms to have more 
of our people within its membership than we have in all our colored Con- 
eregational churches in this country They may surpass us in numbers but 
they do not surpass us in having produced from their numbers men like 
Senator B. K. Bruce, Congressman John M. Langston, Prof. R. R. Wright, 
Prof. N. B. Young, Dr. George E. Haynes, Hon. J. C. Napier, Hon. E. A. 
Johnson, and Judge R. H. Terrell or such women as Mrs. Terrell, Mrs. 
B. K. Bruce, Mrs. Booker T. Washington and others of our Congregational 
oroup. 

Many of our colored Congregational churches have a history that is 
very unique and interesting. The church at Lexington, Ky., occupies the 
site of a former slave pen and owns the key of that structure. The 
Savannah church was given a lot for their building by the city. The church 
at Athens, Ala., is on ground that was fought over and captured by both 
Federal and Confederate forces during the civil war, before it was conse- 
crated to the Lord. Plymouth Church of Charleston, S. C., now has a 
membership three times as large as that of the white church from which 
it came. 

In this year that Congregationalism comes to its ter-centenary with 
celebrations both in England and America our colored Congregational 
churches reach their first century of growth and progress. We now have 
colored churches from Maine to California and from Illinois to Texas. 
We round out our first century with larger numbers, stronger leaders, 
better trained workers, more property and better equipment for real service 
than ever before. 

May the second century of Negro Congregationalism make history for 
our churches and for our race of which we may all be proud. 


* *K * 
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HE fact that the American Missionary Association was a very large 

force in the work of Home Missions in the new west ‘before the 
Civil War has been very largely forgotten in the much larger task 
which the Association undertook after the war in the education of the 
recently emancipated slaves. Originally of course the Association had 
little educational work except that which was incidental to its mission 
stations. At first it was almost entirely a foreign mission board with 
stations scattered through Africa, Egypt, Jamaica and even in Siam. 
In 1848 the second year after its founding. the Association entered the 
Home Mission field with the following representatives, Rev. O. Emerson 
to Iowa, Rev. J. H. Byrd to Michigan and Rev. E. D. Seward and 
Rev. N. Miller to Wisconsin. And in 1861 when the church work in the 
Northwest was mostly closed or rather given over to the other regular 
missionary societies, the Association had 145 mission churches with 112 
missionaries with 5,223 members and 6,801 in the Sunday Schools. 
During the years previous to 1861 the Association had conducted the 
following number of churches in these strategic states—Ohio, 30; 
Michigan, 19; Illinois, 63; Wisconsin, 29; Iowa, 20; Minnesota, 5; 
Kansas, 7, and scattered churches in other states. 

It would be difficult to justify the seemingly competitive work of this 
Association with the American Home Missionary Society established in 
1826 and already at work in all of these territories except that we keep 
in mind that most of the missionary societies of that day were unable to 
come out definitely against slavery. The Association had been the first 
to establish itself on a strictly anti-slavery basis among all the missionary 
organizations and so continued for years. The result was that churches 
began to ask to be associated’ with the Association instead of other 
boards with which they had been affiliated and which in many cases had 
founded them. The Association did found a good many churches but 


the bulk of them, or at least those of Congregational affiliations, were 


those already founded which sought a freer haven in the Association. 
This is shown by an editorial in the American Missionary Magazine, 
February, 1850 from which we take the following: 

When the funds of the Society were increased, aid began to be sparingly doled 
out to Home Missionaries, who plead that they had been compelled to withdraw 
from the Societies by which they had formerly been sustained, by the conviction 
that to remain there involved the necessity of recognizing the Christian character 
of the slaveholder, of being sustained in part by his contributions, and of con- 
tributing in turn to the planting and sustaining of churches into which he should 
be admitted, unquestioned as to his intention to break off from his sin and let the 
oppressed go free. The number of applications thus received is continually in- 
creasing, and the Executive Committee are now embarrassed with the question 
whether they shall incur a temporary debt in extending aid to these brethren, 
or compel them to the alternative of stifling their ripening convictions, so as to 
receive aid from questionable sources, or to abandon the ministry and seek a 
support by the labor of their hands. ... 

These feeble churches and the pastors connected with them at once feel the 
embarrassment of their position. Having sundered their former connection with 
ecclasiastical bodies on account of the connection of those bodies with slaveholders, 
they regard it as highly inconsistent for them to receive their own support from 
societies whose funds are received, indiscriminately, from slaveholders and others, 
and expended in building up, among others, churches with which they themselves 
are compelled to decline holding Christian fellowship, because they admit. the 
abomination of slavery into them. i 


Slavery, however, was not the only thing which attracted the radicals 
(or were they conservatives '—perhaps better described as very radical 
in their conservatism) of the day. The Association was extremely evan- 
gelical—today it would be called Fundamentalist. It was strongly com- 
mitted to the temperance cause and would not only not appoint any but 
strong temperance people as missionaries but was reluctant to take 
people in as members unless they would sign the pledge. It was equally 
strong on the tobacco question. The reports from their missionaries 
throughout the West had always teemed with references to the liquor 
question and to the campaigns they were carrying on for total abstinence 
and against the liquor traffic. In what would be our modern Year 
Book a column was placed entitled “Pledged to total abstinence” and 
year aiter year it was recorded that “all” had taken the pledge! In the 
Annual Report of 1860 there is recorded the strongest resolution passed 
by the Executive Committee against tobacco declaring that they would 
not appoint anyone who used tobacco in any form. Times do seem 
to have changed a wee bit! These definite and perhaps even intolerant 
positions drew to the Association such organizations as were like 
minded. Wherever there was an Association mission, there was a group 
of people open and unashamed as the opponents of slavery, liquor and 
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tobacco. It is well to remember right here the predominating influence 
of Oberlin on the spirit of the Association for it is quite apparent that 
the center of the spirit as well as the activities of the Association moved 
west from New England and New York and took up its spiritual head- 
quarters in Ohio. » 

Another factor needs to be noted. The Association was originally 
entirely non-sectarian or interdenominational. These churches were 
from various denominations and many from none or union enterprises 
but it is to be noted that as the years went by more and more Con- 
gregational churches appear. This is due to the fact that this western 
country was largely pioneered by people from New England and New 
York and those who came from New York were those whose fathers 
came from New England. This.is very apparent in the settling of 
Michigan. (On this point one should read the very full study-made by 
Mr. George N. Fuller in “The Economic and Social Beginnings of 
Michigan.)”” They were people who brought their religion along with 
them. The Congregational Church in Geneseo, Ill. was organized, 
pastors and deacons elected before they left Geneseo, N. Y. The 
Congregational Churches everywhere became more and more centers 
of Abolition and these churches more and more flocked to the standards 
of the Association in the mission fields. Bit, as stated above, the neces- 
sity or urge for this passed for the other missionary organizations became 
more positive in their anti-slavery attitude as they neared the great 
crisis of the Civil War. 

On July 17, 1861 the Executive Committee passed the following 
resolutions : 


Resolved, That while the Executive Committee acknowledge, with gratitude to 
God, the important work which under his guidance the Association and its mis- 
sionaries have been enabled to do, for years past, in the general field and the 
North-west, in promoting the cause of pure religion and reform, and in exerting 
an influence to bring up the Northwest to its present anti-slavery standing, they 
are deeply impressed with the necessity of increasing and concentrating their efforts 
on the borders near the slave States, and in the slave States also, as rapidly as the 
way shall be opened and the means be furnished by the friends of Christ and of 
freedom. 

Resolved, 2d, That the border ground of fifteen hundred miles, largely pro- 
slavery, preeminently needs the labors of missionaries and colporteurs, and a true 
type of Christian anti-slavery sentiment, to prepare the people to exert a right 
influence in the contiguous slave States. 

Resolved, 3d, That the providence of God; in various ways, seems to decide 
for us the duty of closing our general operations in the Northwest as early as 
practicable, and of increasing our efforts in the border and slave States, assured 
that the friends of Christ and of freedom will become more deeply interested in 
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those already founded which sought a freer haven in the Association. 
This is shown by an editorial in the American Missionary Magazine, 
February, 1850 from which we take the following: 

When the funds of the Society were increased, aid began to be sparingly doled 
out to Home Missionaries, who plead that they had been compelled to withdraw 
from the Societies by which they had formerly been sustained, by the conviction 
that to remain there involved the necessity of recognizing the Christian character 
of the slaveholder, of being sustained in part by his contributions, and of con- 
tributing in turn to the planting and sustaining of churches into which he should 
be admitted, unquestioned as to his intention to break off from his sin and let the 
oppressed go free. The number of applications thus received is continually in- 
creasing, and the Executive Committee are now embarrassed with the question 
whether they shall incur a temporary debt in extending aid to these brethren, 
or compel them to the alternative of stifling their ripening convictions, so as to 
receive aid from questionable sources, or to abandon the ministry and seek a 
support by the labor of their hands. . 

These feeble churches and the pastors connected with them at once feel the 
embarrassment of their position. Having sundered their former connection with 
ecclasiastical bodies on account of the connectign of those bodies with slaveholders, 
they regard it as highly inconsistent for them to receive their own support from 
societies whose funds are received, indiscriminately, from slaveholders and others, 
and expended in building up, among others, churches with which they themselves 
are compelled to decline holding Christian fellowship, because they admit the 
abomination of slavery into them. 


Slavery, however, was not the only thing which attragted the radicals 
(or were they conservatives '—perhaps better described as very radical 
in their conservatism) of the day. The Association was extremely evan- 
gelical—today it would be called Fundamentalist. It was strongly com- 
mitted to the temperance cause and would not only not appoint any but 
strong temperance people as missionaries but was reluctant to take 
people in as members unless they would sign the pledge. It was equally 
strong on the tobacco question. . The reports from their missionaries 
throughout the West had always teemed with references to the liquor 
question and to the campaigns they were carrying on for total abstinence 
and against the liquor traffic.\ In what would be our modern Year 
Book a column was placed entitled “Pledged to total abstinence” and 
year after year it was recorded that “all” had taken the pledge! In the 
Annual Report of 1860 there is recorded the strongest resolution passed 
by the Executive Committee against tobacco declaring that they would 
not appoint anyone who used tobacco in any form. Times do seem 
to have changed a wee bit! These definite and perhaps even intolerant 
positions drew to the Association such organizations as were like 
minded. Wherever there was an Association mission, there was a group 
of people open and unashamed as the opponents of slavery, liquor and 
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tobacco. It is well to remember right here the predominating influence 
of Oberlin on the spirit of the Association for it is quite apparent that 
the center of the spirit as well as the activities of the Association moved 
west from New England and New York and took up its spiritual head- 
quarters in ‘Ohio. 

Another factor needs to be noted. The Association was originally 
entirely non-sectarian or interdenominational. These churches were 
from various denominations and many from none or union enterprises 
but it is to be noted that as the years went by more and more Con- 
gregational churches appear. This is due to the fact that this western 
country was largely pioneered by people from New England and New 
York and those who came from New York were those whose fathers 
came from New England. This is very apparent in the settling of 
Michigan. (On this point one should read the very full study made by 
Mr. George N. Fuller in “The Economic and Social Beginnings of 
Michigan.)”’ They were people who brought their religion along with 
them. The Congregational Church-in Geneseo, Ill. was organized, 
pastors and de s elected before they left Geneseo, N. Y. The 
Congregational ‘Chiarches everywhere became more and more centers 
of Abolition and these churches more and more flocked to the standards 
of the Association in the mission fields. But, as stated above, the neces- 
sity or urge for this passed for the other missionary organizations became 
more positive in their anti-slavery attitude as they neared the great 
crisis of the Civil War. , 

On July 17, 1861 the Executive Committee passed the following 
resolutions : 


Resolved, That while the Executive Committee acknowledge, with gratitude to 
God, the important work which under his guidance the. Association and its mis- 
sionaries have been enabled to do, for years past, in the general field and the 
North-west, in promoting the cause of pure religion and reform, and in exerting 
an influence to bring up the Northwest to its present. anti-slavery standing, they 
are deeply impressed with the necessity of increasing and concentrating their efforts 
on the borders near the slave States, and in the slave States also, as rapidly as the 
way shall be opened and the means be furnished by the friends of Christ and of 
freedom. 

Resolved, 2d, That the border ground of fifteen hundred miles, largely pro- 
slavery, preeminently needs the labors of missionaries and colporteurs, and a true 
type of Christian anti-slavery sentiment, to prepare the people to exert a right 
influence in the contiguous slave States. 

Resolved, 3d, That the providence of God, in various ways, seems to decide 
for us the duty of closing our general operations in the Northwest as early as 
practicable, and of increasing our efforts in the border and slave States, assured 
that the friends of Christ and of freedom will become more deeply interested in 
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the Association, from the course indicated, and will give the more freely to 
sustain our operations. | 


It is to be noted that this is the year when the work at Fortress 
Monroe, out of which grew Hampton, first appears and thereafter the 
Negro work came to be its major passion. This sketch of the early work 
of the A. M. A. in the West is not to claim any pioneering in Home 
Missionary work, but just a historical record which has been forgotten. 

It will probably be impossible to identify many of the names of 
these towns as some have passed on into something more dignified 
or merged into some other for historical reasons. It will also be 
impossible to identify all the churches as many of them were transient 
and many in other denominations. 


Illinois 


The largest work was in IIltnois and the following were the fields, the 
date of beginning, and the (C) means Congregational : 


ES 1848 chu cece 1854 
ee 1849 SS re 1854 
Ee i we ne 1850 a ee 1854 _ 
Metamora (C) ..... Sivas 1850 gcc scaeyee. 1854 * 
EE ES Se 1850 EE SE 1854 
Bloomingdale (C) ........ 1851 SD ok iw beens ce 1854 
ES OE ee 1851 ee 1854 
EE ES 1851 ae 1854 
Hat Grove ..... ae . 1851 as sss cance. - 1854 
Ee 1851 Chesterfield (C) ......... 1855 
CE 1851 Chicago-Edwards (C) ... 1855 
I OO. wee 1852 I Skee es 1855 
CE 2050s c5.6..-.. 1852 S| 0 ee 1855 
oS ee a 1852 South-Chicago (C) ...... 1855 
BS Soe 1852 Wermn-Cmicago ........... 1855 
BE eee 1852 "veer seteey (C) ......... 1855 
eS eee 1853 are 1856 
et 1853 TD ng. etc os 1856 
CE 1853 coun ge 0) 4... 1856 
CS 1853 ED on oo. eve eee 1856 
See 1853 ’ TE gg cnc. 1856 
EE 1853 (ee 1856 
ee 1853 nee oe, BPO «www... 1856 
a 1853 en st oss ass .. 1656 
ES eee 1853 Evangelist-Havana_ ...... 1857 
a eee 1853 Missionary-at-large Elgin.. 1857 
SS 1854 i (09 Ear 1857 
ee 1854 | 1857 
ES eee 1854 3) Re 1858 
ES eee 1854 Ga 1859 
ES ee 1854 Aurora-New Eng. (C) ... 1860 


ES SS ee 1854 


It is of historical interest to know that the Association. commissioned 
the pastors and gave missionary aid to such places as the Edwards of 
Chicago of which Jeremiah Porter was’ pastor, Metamora, Aurora, New 
England, and Knoxville, etc. 


Wisconsin 


When the Association was organized in 1846 there were already 26 
of the present churches listed in the Year Book in existence. There may 
have been others and perhaps some which could claim priority but if so 
they have disappeared from the present list. Priority seems to rest with 
the following: Green Bay in 1836, Kenosha, Beloit, Milton and Wau- 
kesha in 1838, then Lake Geneva and Plattville in 1839. The Association 
began its work in Wisconsin in 1849. The list of stations under the 
care and assisted financially by the Association was as follows: 


Emerald Grove .......... 1849 WestSes’ (€C)) ...«isvksee 1852 
eee err 1849 <P CG es ee 1852 
Peemccton (C) .. cc cee ss 1849 Buritietem (C). .... seaeuas 1853 
reer 1849* Det ok vs vances + pce 1853 
State Center ............. 1849 Milwaukee Spring St. .-.. 1853 
Allens Grove ............. 1850 Ohio Settlement .......... 1853 
COLD see ewecbia 1850 Portame FYOIHSM «...<sisaes 1853* 
ME 04) nice ccsceves 1850 Reed 6. cei eee 1853 
Lake Mills (C) .......... 1850 SelQth .. écsisvissnnceee 1853 
Black Creek ...........;. 1851 Raweied (0) nao 0kstuen 1854 
MS oh kd ccucgs coe pe 1851 Reweet tC) <2... .458 * 1855 
Pleasant Prairie .......... 1851 ‘Lowell (0) 6 usc. wceeiay 1858 
> so kk sxe och oeeees 1852 Rochester: €6,) 5. 6s<tbaae, 1858 
MINE, wo cc ct ccc cee: 1852* Maple Grove (C) «....... 1860 . 
een Lake .......6%.6. 1852 

* Welsh. 


In the annual report of 1856 the missionary from Wisconsin reports, 
“Still the vast proportion of the soil of the State is unbroken. Although 
its lands are ranging at comparatively high prices, it is fast filling up with 
emigrants, most of whom are of the more moral, intelligent and enter- 
prising class.” ; 

In the Annual Report of 1859 we read “Most of the churches and 
people are struggling with pecuniary embarrassments, arising from either © 
insufficient crops, or the small prices given for produce. In some 
districts actual suffering has existed. The German and other foreign 
population is large in the State. Romanism, other superstitutions and 
errors, and German rationalism abound in some districts.” 

It is interesting that quite a number of the missions stations were 
among the Welsh. That the work of the Association was not without 
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great influence is evidenced by the continued testimony that the anti- 
slavery spirit was very strong in the state—or perhaps the fact that it 
was so very strong is what drove so many of the churches to seek a more 
sympathetic shelter under its leadership. 


Iowa 


The Association had hardly been organized before it began a distinct 
service in lowa in 1849, with Rev. O. Emerson commissioned in Sabula. 
The various stations were established as follows: 


i Ee 1849 en bene ess 1857 
ee 1853 ;. |. 6) i a 1857 
EEE I ee 1854 yess ce caes 1857 
Fulton, Lyons, Dewitt, Mason City (C)-Plymouth 1857 
EE 1854 rane 1857 
ES ee 1854 Monroe and Cincinnati ... 1857 
EE 1854 ere 1858 
EE EE ee 1854 Ist Weteroo (C) ........ 1858 
meee wean (C) ......... 1854 | Ere rare 1858* 
CE 1855 | 8 ee 1860 | 
ee 1856 


* Missionary-at-large. 


While undoubtedly these missionaries suffered no more than others 
of other organizations and their experiences can be duplicated again 
and again, yet to refresh our memories take the following: 

In the American Missionary Magazine of January, 1850 the mis- 
sionary writes from Iowa, “Since August I have visited not less than 
five settlements within twelve miles from here where no stated preach- 
ing was ever enjoyed. :In one of the settlements I preached the first 
sermon that was ever preached there although it is seven years old. 
Within this field there is distressing need of at least one more faithful 
missionary, O Lord by whom shall Jacob arise?” 

In the December issue of 1857 Mr. Emerson again writes “From 
Sabula I went to Davenport to attend the meeting of our College Trustees 
(Grinnell probably). It was an important meeting. The business public 
is distracted. The tornado that has swept the East is now settling on the 
West with tremendous power. All about us is a ‘fearful looking’ for 
calamity and ruin. Almost every farmer has liabilities he cannot meet. 
The crop is abundant but the currency is so deranged there is no market !” 
That was in 1857 and not 1932! 

All these dates seem rather late compared with the churches which 
were founded by the famous Iowa Band for already the Grand Old 
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Man, Dr. Salter had long labored in Burlington since 1834. And yet 
the missionaries of the Association also went up and down that wonder- 
ful state and ministered to such strong churches as Waterloo, Newton, 
Mason City and Cedar Falls. Everywhere it stood as the indomitable 
protest against slavery. 


Michigan 

In 1846 when The American Missionary Association came into being 
there were already 28 of the present Congregational Churches in exis- 
tence in Michigan. The oldest of these was Pontiac 1829, Romeo 1831, 
and then came Battle Creek 1834, etc. If there were any prior to these 
they have disappeared from the present list. Until the opening of the 
Erie Canal the migration had passed Michigan by on the south and also 
because the open prairies, with the ease of immediate cultivation, lured 
the people on beyond the thick forests of this peninsula. - When the 
Erie Canal boats slowly passed by the New York homes and then the 
Lake steamer called Walk-In-the-Water began to ply between Buffalo 
and Detroit, and the land promoters cry “Come to Michigan” was heard 
in the East, there was a steady flow of people from New York and New 
England into Michigan. At first this moving population followed the 
river routes as that was the only means of transportation for heavy goods 
and the inland roads were a sea of mud across endless swamps. So 
along these rivers there grew up a number of Congregational cs 
wherever people of that faith settled. | 

Then in 1844 came Father Shipherd from Oberlin and established 
Olivet College, another center of anti-slavery passion. From that time 
on the Congregational Churches felt that they had a real anchor and 


began to make definite headway. The following are the churches listed 
as A. M. A. fields: 


Battle Creek (C) ........ 1848 Remmten: (il). .5.5.<c: 1856 
Se a ae bec wee we 1850 LOW. ioucan coms sae ee 1856 
Permmeton ...... cc secs. 1851 Asmat: CE iso cates he 1857 
cs Cie ak 4 ke oR 1852 LIQUOR ks cinsanckeceue 1858 
a ts Ge eeerrers 1853 Somberest (OC) i... ae 1858 
EF 8 ere 1853 Ate O65) kk a os eed os 1859 
No od g's ba Gua 1854 Grand Haven (C) ....... . 1859 
Eerste (CC) 2. ccc edees 1854 Lament: (6): 53. eee 1859 
mepeemnz00 (C) oc. ceccees 1854 POG Ce ois eee 1859 — 
SE > ere rrr eS 1855 é, 


I am personally interested in the last little church in the list—Lamont, 
now entirely disappeared before the onward march of the sturdy Hol- 
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landers. That church was organized in 1849 with my father as one of 
the charter members and deacon from that day until his death in 1876. 
The fact that this church went over to the A. M. A. in 1859 throws some 
light on my own life. I would not stress the prenatal too much but who 
knows? However, know the same passions of that church which must 
have decided its action in 1859 were still the dominant passions in my 
boyhood after 1868. There were two major beliefs in my home—they © 
' were always’ there—anti-slavery and temperance. Both my father and 
mother were relentless advocates of these moral issues. I know that 
there I received the impetus of my faith in prohibition which is as strong 
today (1935) as ever” And perhaps it was there also I drew in uncon- 
sciously the inspiration which at last found me as Secretary of the Asso- 
- ciation. I know that nothing would have pleased my parents more. In 
this second campaign against liquor the Association took an active part. 
In the American Missionary Magazine its missionary Rev. E. Andrus 
writes from Niles, “A new movement has originated with the ladies on 
the subject of temperance. An appeal to them has been drafted by a 
committee appointed for that purpose and another has been drawn ad- 
dressed to rumsellers and those engaged in the liquor business. The 
last has been signed by about 700 ladies and a committee of 15 of 
them are daily visiting the places of traffic and reading this most stirring 
appeal to the dealers. Public meetings are held every week as auxiliary 
to this movement. What the result will be is yet uncertain. It would 
be easy to foretell it, if there were not so many men and women pro- 
fessedly religious, who are opposed to anything being done. There 
is so much of this element that the business of liquor selling, is in a sense 
supported and kept in countenance in our place, by those who betray 
Christ to his foes.” | 

In the Annual Report of 1861 it is recorded “The General Association 
(Congregational) has placed the name of our Association on their list 
of foreign missions, with that of the American Board and our Secretary 
for the Western Agency has been heartily welcomed in various parts of 
the State in his labors for the Association.” 

The work of the Association in Michigan would not be complete 
without reference also to its work among the Indians. This mission was 
established in December, 1858 among the Ojibwa and Ottawa at North- 
port on Grand Traverse Bay—Northport the home of the cherry, and of 
Supt. John W. Sutherland, the grandest old chief of them all! The 
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Ojibwas were the Indians who gave inspiration to Longfellow in his 
Hiawatha. It was originally called Old Wing Mission after a very 
| aged chief. 


Ohio 


The opening of the Home Missionary work in Ohio was a logical 
result of the spirit which pervaded Oberlin. No sooner had the Associa- 
tion been founded than it received open arms by the Oberlinites who 
were already fiery abolitionists. The relation of Oberlin to the cause 
of freedom and to the Association J have already written up in the 
Missionary Herald of June, 1934. The following church fields are 
recorded as having been founded or supported by the Association. 


ME, ccc wetnweewa 1849 Ravesn-(G } ...4<.i caw 1853 
Ens 6 seas 5 6k eae en 1849 MG ins «étage ce 1854 
Cs oa nw cous 60s cabes 1849 Obmeited (CG)  i.si asa 1854 
ES 65s es wn 4d wslwace ae 1849 Hanevertem «s.. ses stsickans 1855 
CES a's oe wks oe eae 1850 Hite oink veces 1855 
moments (CC) occ cence 1851 Race. 6ids vas oops 1855 
8 eer 1851 Wetted. (0) iv c.00ceess ' 1855 
CPeerm Falls ............. 1852 Cincinnati-Itinerant in S. 

Fredericktown ........... 1852 COR ec ee 1856 
"COs eee 1852 Oregon near Toledo ...... 1856 
Middlebury (C) ......... 1852 One cc c'es sek kc 1856 
SE 0G) nce ecsess ven 1853 Weymouttt (0. )}o..ccsaewus 1856 
SE 0 eee 1853 Wig ck oo uae 1856 
ROEM gw me cece neecws 1853 Canee: (CG) cevnix ces 1860 
Georgetown .............. 1853 Decatur (C) J. A. Rogers 

Penfield ........ : eet oot eeeter .036s sanes ches 1861 

Kansas 


It was to be expected that an organization such as the A. M. A. would 
turn its attention to “Bleeding Kansas” and it is also highly appropriate 
that the first field for its investment should be Osawatomie, the scene of 
so much discussion pro and con about John Brown and his militant sons. 
The following are the fields of its operations and they are few compared | 
with other states because the Association withdrew from the ordinary 
Home Missionary church work in 1861. 


ee Teer 1854 CHAO. cue uadks cba 1858 
Bloomington (C) ........ 1857 Somer . osc bccn cceaneen 1858 
Indianapolis ....i........ 1857 Woaabeueet . . os c0ssakiss 1859 
SE 00 onic easescun 1858 


The missionary writes in 1857 about a severe drought in Kansas 
and somehow that has a familiar sound through the succeeding years. 
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Cheer up brethren, there were serious errors abroad in the good old 
days. Rev. J. Copeland writes from Bloomington, February 26, 1858, 
“I find in exploring my field, no small amount of infidelity under the 
form of Spiritism, Phrenology, Parkerism, etc. It is appalling to see to 
what an extent fatal errors are walking like a flood over our land.” Dry 
Kansas was not so dry even then for he also says “Intemperance also 
prevails to a considerable extent.” The letters abotind with stories of 
the raids made by such men as Quantrell. (My own uncles were 
burned out in that Lawrence raid and just escaped with their lives.) 
“The Rev. Mr. Butler was tarred and feathered here (Atchison) and 
set afloat on the river.”” ‘Some prominent men are working for a free 
State. One of them says that if Calhoun plays the traitor, he will stand 
by the free State if they hang him.” “I rejoice in the-hope that God 
will be glorified in the upbuilding of his kingdom here, where Satan’s 
seat was (Atchison again). I feel like girdling up my loins and address- 
ing myself more earnestly to the work of the Lord.” We talk about hard 
times but there have been hard timés before now. Rev. Harvey Jones 
wrote from Wabaunsee in 1858: 


Not one settler in ten perhaps, has the means to pay for his claim, and many 
are distressed lest they shall not be able to secure their farms. Our usual market 
for produce, at Fort Riley, has failed almost entirely this year. With abundance 
of produce on hand not a dollar in cash can be obtained by the settlers. With 
many the only prospect of securing their claims is by borrowing money~ at ex- 
horbitant and ruinous rates of interest—at from 3 to 5 percent a month. And as 
the government seem purposely to arrange so as to create no market for produce 
at the Fort, the hope of being able to raise money for a year or two to come is 
but slight. 


And to some there was given a prophetic vision : 


In going to it I frequently travel for miles across the prairie without road or 
trail, guiding my course by distant landmarks, or by the sun. In storms, when 
these were not visible, I have been assisted to keep my course by observing and 
remembering the diftection of the wind. You may think this an uncertain guide, 
yet it has served me instead of a better one. I experience a delightful sense of 
freedom in traveling across the wide prairies just as they were left by the Creator’s 
hand, when one’s way is not hedged up, or turned out of its course by the “improve- 
ments” which man has made. These beautiful plains will in a few years be dotted 

- over with cultivated farms and human habitations. The scenery then will have a 
beauty of its own, superior, in some aspects, to that which it possesses now. It is 
as certain, as anything human, that these homes will be inhabited by free men. 
But they will need the gracious influences of the gospel, or their freedom will be 

; a narrow and selfish freedom, which leaves its possessors indifferent to the liberty 
a of men of another complexion. : 


~ 


The Association is proud to feel that in some very small way it may_—— 
have contributed or comforted the people who were determined to have 
there a state which was free from both slavery and the open saloon. 
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Munnesota 


ss 


When The American Missionary Association was organized in 1846 
there were no Congregational Churches in Minnesota—at least none 
which remain and are recorded in the Year Book. This is perhaps remark- 
able in view of the fact that it is recorded that the early emigrants were 
very largely from New England. Perhaps here again it was the con- 
tact with the Presbyterian Church in the work of The American Mis- 
sionary Society which accounts for it. The State was not admitted into 
the Union until 1858 but in 1855 we find the Association at work in what 
was called a Free Presbyterian mission among the. Indians at Travers 
des Sioux. In 1857 a church was organized in Brooklyn and two fields 
were added in 1858, Austin and the Plymouth Congregational Church in | 
Minneapolis. It is perhaps a surprise to all to know that the very next 
year after its organization, Plymouth church is recorded as one of the 
missions of the Association and that a yearly appropriation of $200 was 
made to it until nearly all the church work was abandoned in 1861 for 
the work among the Freedmen. In the annual report of 1859 we read 
‘‘A neat house of worship has been erected by the Congregational Church 
of Minneapolis.”” But alas the connection of that church with so rabid 
a temperance society as the Association exacted a great price from 
that church. In the annual report of 1860 there is a letter written by 
Rev. H. M. Nichols from. Minneapolis: 


The beautiful house of worship of the Plymouth Church in this place, is in 
ashes, the work of the liquor interest. Last week, a young man djed here of delirium 
tremens. I was with him at his death, and felt called upon la8t Sabbath evening 
to speak on the subject of temperance, with reference to his death, charging the 
responsibility upon the liquor traffic of the town. I spoke as God gave me strength, 
pointedly and closely. The next morning a Dashaway Club was formed of some 
of our hard drinking young men. The ladies of the town, to the number of fifty 
and over, banded together, and on Tuesday visited all the rumsellers, requesting 
. them to relinquish the traffic or leave the place. The liquor-dealers were like 
infuriated, mad hounds. At twelve o’clock Wednesday night our beautiful church 
was discovered to be on fire. An indignation mass-meeting was held last night, 
and a vigilance committee of fifty appointed to act. The town will be cleared of 
liquor. But we are without a church. I can not tell what we shall do. We have 
a church-meeting tonight. Other churches in town have already extended invita- 
tions to us, to occupy their houses of worship! 


It arose out of its ashes to its present proud place of leadership in 
the Northwest. | 
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FOREWORD 


‘The Negro in America is the theme for home mission study for 
1922- ie, no longer simply a sectional nor even a national 
problemy~Sut events of the world war, stimulating as they have 
national aspirations in all parts of the world, have made it a world 
problem of far-reaching significance. 

The Congregational churches have been intimately connected with 
this problem through all its stages. The history of the American 
Missionary Association is vitally connected with slavery and that 
period of our national history. Through its work much has been 
done to aid the Negro in his development. 

With the migration of the Negro. to the North the Extension 
Boards of our churches found themselves called upon to share in the 
responsibility for his religious nurture. ‘Today, with colored churches 
in all parts of the United States and some of the race going to Africa 
as foreign missionaries, sent out by their own people here, the Ameri- 
can Board is also brought into contact with the Negro in America. 

All our Boards, in fact, deal with the Negro and with his church 
life, as they do with any other. The Boards which thus share the 
responsibility for helping toward a Christian solution of this part of 
the race question in America are 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIKTY 
THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION 
SOCIETY 
THE CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Helps to develop religious educatidival work in churches and 


schools. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTERIAL 
RELIEF 


Aids aged and infirm ministers and their families. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION 
Furthers the work of the National Homeland Societies. 
THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS | 
Commissions foreign missionaries and directs their work. 


It-is the object of this Supplement to give general information re- 
garding the work of our denomination among colored people and, par- 


ticularly, to afford to leaders of mission study groups using the texts 


for 1922-1923 illustrative material not found in the interdenomina- 
tional textbook and drawn from our own field work. 


HersBert W. Gates. 
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| The 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
and Negro-Americans in the Southland 


History 


of Christian men met in Albany, New York, 
to see what could be done to enlighten the 
conscience of the people both North and 
South to the injustice of perpetuating from 
generation to generation a great wrong. Our country, 
which had spent seven long years in deadly war to attain 
and vindicate its freedom from wrongs not to be com- 
pared with those of Human Slavery; could at the same 
time close its ears to the cries of the oppressed. 

The incongruity and inconsistency of such unspeak- 
“able iniquity was a striking exposition of the Apostle’s 
words, “The love of money is the root of all evil.” It 
was full time for those whose consciences would not 
permit this to get together and declare holy war against 
this iniquity Yet so intolerant was the unrighteous 
public will that the undertaking ‘called for men of faith, 
patience and moral greatness. ‘The determined souls, 
who met in Albany seventy-five years ago and dedicated 
themselves to a better and juster America, were of this 
type. They engaged themselves: with a holy missionary 
motive and purpose. They associated themselves in that 
purpose and will because in union there is strength— 
accordingly, the name, American Missionary Associa- 
tion. The significance of this event in American history 
has never been measured in its fulness, and cannot well 
be exaggerated. From that day onward there has been 
a history the like of which no other nation in the world 
has experienced. In a quarter of a century of won- 
derful national expansion, the North and the West 
developed in prosperity and power, in_ intellectual 
growth and material greatness, the South living in 
luxury and in comfortable content with things as they 
were, while they were strengthening their hold upon 
the slavery which gave them their wealth. 
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Meanwhile, a quickening of conscience was going on 
in the nation, and this new American Association with 
its missionary motive was active in helping it on. It 
could not liberate the slave, but it could educate the pub- 
lic conscience. With the assurance that faith and patience 
would inherit the promises of a new day for a free coun- 
try, it cherished its faith and worked on in patience. So 
for a quarter of a century this Association took upon it- 
self work wherever it could find entrance among the unde- 
veloped and oppressed peoples of the earth until 1860. 

Then came the war when the Southern States decided 
to sunder the nation in the interest of its peculiar institu- 
tion, which resulted in opening one of the grandest fields 
of missionary service that the world has ever furnishéd. 
The schools followed the army; temporary schools ‘in 
barracks and warerooms belonging to the army and in 
such confiscated buildings as could be secured, with long 
looks forward for the millions whose antecedents were 
barbarism in Africa and centuries of slavery in our free 
country. 7 i 

Next came the permanent institutions and the perma- 
nent teachers to upraise the ignorant and needy millions. 
This could not be done by sheer dead lift. It was real- 
ized at once that our work must be to save -those who 
would go out and save others. We must educate edu- 
cators, lead them to be leaders, teach them to be teachers 
and ministers to their own people. The institutions 
founded are well known: Fisk, Atlanta, and Hampton, 
Talladega and Tougaloo, Straight and Tillotson—with 
the secondary schools to prepare for them. 

Fifty years and more of this work have gone on with 
a marvelous history and a success that is like an educa- 
tiondl miracle. Let one of those who with this edu- 
cation has become an eminent type of his race, distin- 
guished as a university professor, scholar and author, 
give his own estimate and tribute to those who have 
fulfilled this mission. 

“A worthier band has never furnished theme or song 
for sage or bard. These noble women left homes, their 
friends, their social ties, and all that they held dear to 
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go to the far South to labor among the recently efnanci- 
pated slaves. Their courage, their self-sacrificing de- 
votion, sincerity of purpose, and purity of motive, and 
their unshaken faith in God were their passkeys to the 
hearts of those for whom they came to labor. They were 
sustained by an unbounded enthusiasm and zeal amount- 
ing almost to fanaticism. No mercenary or sordid , 
motive attaches to their fair namés. They gave the high- 
est proof that the nineteenth century, at least, has afford- 
ed that Christianity has not yet degenerated into a dead 
formula and barren intellectualism, but it is a living, 
vital power. Their works do follow them. What colored 
man is there in all this land who has not felt. the uplift- 
ing effect of their labors? Their monument is builded in 
the hopes of a race struggling upward from ignorance 
to enlightenment, from corruption to purity of life. 
These are they who sowed the seed of intelligence in the 
soil of ignorance, and planted the rose of virtue in the 
garden of dishonor and shame. It is said that gratitude 
is the fairest flower which sheds its perfume in the 
human heart. As long as the human heart beats in 
grateful response to benefits received, these women shall 
not want a monument of living ebony and bronze.” 

There has never been anything finer in the history 
of our country than the story of this great philanthropy 
which, immediately after the Act of Emancipation, set 
about the task of educating and preparing the freedmen 
for American citizenship. 

Here then is the American Missionary Association 
after seventy-five years with millions taught and millions 
vet untaught, with the institutions we have founded to 
be developed and carried on with ever developing needs. 
The call that came seventy-five years ago is the impera- 
tive call today. Not in one generation or in two Can - 
these people receive and learn how to use the legacy of a 
Christian civilization. Not in one generation or two 
can they fully throw off the yoke of heredity and rise 
to the needed strength to make their Christian destiny 
safe and secure. A neglected justice and an oppression 
changed in form, but not yet converted in spirit, is an 
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appeal that must be heard by those who are praying for 
the incoming of the Kingdom of Heaven. | 


Principles and Policies 


The American Missionary Association stands strong 
upon the fundamental principles of democracy. We hold 
that our fellow-citizen of African blood has in him 
the same essential human stuff with those whose for- 
bears came from Europe and is therefore entitled to the 
same human rights and privileges—equal justice before 
the law, an equal place in the heart of God. At the 
same time we recognize the vast differences that actually 
obtain between individuals and between races in point 
of physical strength, of mental development; of finan- 
cial ability, and of moral and spiritual attainment. We 
hold that the so-called “race inferiority” is simply the 
inferiority of immaturity, a condition which in due time 
will be outgrown. Meanwhile it is the manifest duty 
of the strong to help the weak; the older brother in the 
human family to lend his larger wisdom and strength 
to the younger. ‘The American Missionary Association 
is therefore pivoted upon the two great complementary 
principles of democracy and chivalry. 


In our work for the Negro and other be- 
Churches lated races, we employ two chief instru- 
ments of service—the Church and the School. The 
Association plants and sustains a limited number of 
Congregational churches), These are led by an educated 
and intelligent ministry; men who are competent to un- 
derstand and teach the Bible, and to grasp the. funda- 
mental principles of the Christian faith. In our church 
services we seek to avoid the type of religion which ex- 
presses itself in excessive emotionalism without sacri- 
ficing that glow of genuine religious feeling which is 
native to the Negro and is one of his most precious 
spiritual assets. In these churches, moreover, we insist 
upon the highest ethical standards on the part of both 
preacher and members. Another emphasized point is 
that of self-reliance. Our churches are urged, as far 
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as possible, to become self-supporting and to take their 
part in the missionary program of the denomination; 
this they are eager to do and there is no feature in all 
our work more encouraging than the progress they are 
making in this direction. It is our belief that these 
colored Congregational churches, because of their 
larger intelligence and loftier standards, are exerting 
an influence out of all proportion to their number. 


Coline! By far the greater part, however, of what 
enoo"s the Association is doing for the American 
Negro lies along the line of education. 


cs First of all, we aim to have our 
The Religious schools Christian through and 
through. It was in Christ’s name 
that they were planted and for His sake that they are 
carried on; we therefore earnestly desire that the spirit 
of Christ shall rule in the hearts and lives of both 
teachers and students in every one of our institutions. 


Spirit and Motive 


These schools are eminently practical 
in their aim; realizing that we can touch 
but a few thousand of .the millions of 
the Negro race, we strive so to influence each individual 
who comes under’ our hand that he may himself become 
a center of life and light for many another; in a word, 
our schools are primarily meant for the development 
and training of leaders. ‘They are the West Points and 
Plattsburgs for the supply of officers to direct the dusky 


hosts of this great race in their onward and upward 
march. 


Training for 


Leadership 


Keeping this ultimate aim steadily in view we place 
special emphasis upon certain points in our system of 
training. 


No pupil receives anything for nothing— 
they pay their way, both in cash and in 
work; ours are not eleemosynary institutions. 
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Soci An A. M.A. school is no place for a loafer— 
USITY to follow out one of our courses means honest 
and often pretty severe work on the student's part. 


We tolerate no sloppy work, but in- 
sist that our pupils shall fairly meas- 
ure up to their grade stafdards. The same _ text- 
books, the same grading system which prevail in the 
best Northern schools are employed by us so that our 
institutions’ become models for other schools in their 
neighborhoods whether black or white; this at least is 
the aim, though it may not always be fully realized. 


Thoroughness 


ie The A. M. A. schools were among 
Manual Training the first in this -country to in- 
stall courses in manual training. The great principle 
that manual skill and mental grasp go hand in hand has 
for many years been recognized in our institutions. 
Furthermore, we found it necessary, very early in the 
day, to emphasize the dignity of labor. The slave, 
accustomed to see his master living in what looked to 
him like idleness while the bondman bore the brunt of 
all physical toil, naturally assumed that to be free was to 
be idle, and that to toil was disgraceful ; in our schools 
he has learned that disgrace really lies in idleness and 
that all honorable labor has worth and dignity. 
It has been our constant aim to pre- 
pare these young people for the life 
that they were likely to live. The Negroes are the great 
farmers of the country; most: of them are tillers 
of the soil. All our country schools therefore make 
much of agriculture. They supply to their pupils scien- 
tific knowledge of crops, of seeds, of fertilizers, of soils, 
of fruit trees and of cattle breeding, so that the farms 
established by graduates of A. M.A. schools become 
models for entire neighborhoods. We remember, too, 
that our girls are to be home-makers; great emphasis is 
therefore placed upon domestic science, cooking, house- 
keeping, the art of the seamstress, dressmaker, and 
milliner. 


Training for Life 
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It is held by many that an elemen- 
tary education is all the Negro 
requires ; he should be taught to work, they say, should be 
given some manual training, but at that point his educa- 
tion should reach its limit. Those who speak in this way 
can scarcely understand the law that all lower education 
rests upon and is made possible only by means of higher 
education. Intelligent people everywhere agree now-a- 
days that our Negroes, not only for their own sake, but 
for the safety and well-being of the entire community, 
require a certain amount of education. Very few, I sup- 
pose, at the present time, would deny that there should 
be a system of public schools of some sort for the colored 
population. But if there is to be even an elementary 
education there must, at the same time, be an higher edu- 


Higher Education 


cation, for a teacher to be at all effective must always 


be in advance of her pupils. One who had herself re- 
ceived no more than a primary education would mani- 
festly be unfit to teach a primary school; one who had 
advanced fonly to the seventh grade could never be a 
successfu§ teacher of seventh grade pupils, nor could 
tly conduct a high school who has received 
nothing better than a high school education. All lower 
grades must depend for teaching upon the higher grade; 
failure to observe this fundamental principle accounts 
for the miserable quality of a great proportion of the 
colored public schools in the South. Said a commis- 
sioner of education for one of the Southern States: “I 
never saw a Negro public school in which the highest 
grade knew the multiplication table.’”’ Not the wretched 
school buildings, but the wretched teaching is responsible 
for this pathetic situation. 


How can a poor girl who has herself never learned 
to pronounce words of three syllables or to master long 
division, be expected to teach writing and ciphering. If 
you are to have real, effective teachers for your elemen- 
tary schools, you must also have high and normal schools 
in which they can be trained. But these high schools 
must in their turn be taught by those who are better 
than high school graduates, for their sake you must 
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add colleges and universities. The Southern States, by 
ruling that public schools for Negroes shall be taught 
by Negroes only, have themselves made higher education 
for the Negroes an absolute necessity. The splendid 
industrial school at Tuskegee needs a Talladega College 
and a Fisk University from which to draw its teachers. 
Hampton, Which for half a century has been stressing 
the industrial education, finds it wise to introduce a 
college department. You cannot have even primary 
schools in the land without having colleges also. Very 
wise were our fathers in the early days when, from their 
scanty store, they set aside a sum for the founding of 
Harvard College, that their ministers and their children 
might not grow up illiterate. ° 

In following out these principles the A. M. A. has al- 
ways insisted upon higher education. Its schools have 
been open at the top. Of course, we understand that 
the average colored boy, as a preparation for the life he 
is to lead, will not require more than an elementary or 
a high school education; but here and there will appear 
the exceptional pupil who ought to go onward and up- 
ward. The race must have a limited nufMber of such 
highly educated leaders. We therefore insist that a 
student of that quality shall have his chance at a full 
college course. And by the same token we count our 
college work as the very foremost of our undertakings 
for the benefit of the race. Accordingly it has always 
been our policy to drop elementary school work just as 
soon as the public will take it over and furnish an ade- 
quate curriculum. We have no desire to bear the educa- 
tional responsibility for any community which can be 
persuaded to look out for itself. Klementary schools for 
Negroes are increasing in number and slowly improving 
in quality, although there is still much to be desired. 
Secondary schools are vastly needed? everywhere and 
will be for many years to come; we therefore lay great 
stress upon that part of our work. In due time even 
high and normal schools for Negroes will be supported 
at public expense. Such.schools have already appeared 
and their number is increasing, but it will be a long, long 
while before a black man will have the privilege of a 
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college education at public expense in the Southland. We 
therefore feel that in the support of Christian colleges 


for Negroes lies our very largest opportunity, our most 
vital and important work. 


A. M. A. Churches 


Congregational churches, over 140 in number, among 
the Negroes of the South, founded and fostgred almost 
entirely by the A. M.A., are spread out over the old 


‘Slave States, or, as they are also called, the Cotton States. 


These churches are grouped largely about our educational 
institutions, uplifting faithfully the high place that 
Congregationalism gives, education. Contrary to the 
generally accepted rule, these churches are the chil- 
dren and not the parents of educational institutions. 
Tougaloo College, in Mississippi, is the mother of the small 
group of churches in that state. Talladega College has 
long been the center of a strong group of churches, 
sharing with Marion a missionary tradition connected 
with such names.as Henry Brown, the founder of Talla- 
dega and the first international secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
for colored men; President Cravath, of Fisk; Dr. An- 
drews, of Talladega; Drs. Roy and Streiby, of the 
A. M.A.; the Silsbys, elder and younger; and the Cur- 
tises of Beloit, Wisconsin, and Beloit, Alabama. The in- 
fluence of Talladega is felt in still‘another large group, 
that of North Carolina, where a number of the pastors 
through the vears have been Talladega men. Straight 
College bears the same relationship to the Louisiana 
C Riaches, and Fisk to the Tennessee churches. . 

These churches started primarily to minister to the 
religious life of those in our schools and just out of our 
schools, have had an influence away beyond this number. 
They have stood for intelligent worship and Christian 
character; leaders in all denominations pay tribute to 
the Congregational churches on these points. Such men 
as John R. McKean, of North: Carolina; James Brown, 
of Anniston; J. A. Herod, of Abbeyville; Yancey Sims, 
of Little Rock; Spencer Snell, of Florence; Fountain 
Ragland, of Birmingham, are among the illustrious 
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names of the first Negroes to succeed the white mis- 
sionaries as pastors. How well they have wrought is 
given strong testimony by the universal esteem in which 
they are held. 


The real impetus to church founding was given 
Dr. Roy by Dr. Roy for eighteen years, from 1885 to 
1903, secretary of the A. M.A. In Goliad and Corpus 
Christi, Texas; in Thibodaux and New Iberia, Louisiana; 
in Raleigh and Dry Creek, North Carolina; in Marion 
and Shelby, Alabama, we find the names of the tire- 
less intrepid soldiers of the Cross, interwoven with a 
rich history of daring and sacrifice. 


For twenty-five years, end- 
Dr. George W. Moore ing in his | Mecesant in 1917, 
Dr. George W. Moore, of Nashville, acted as _ field 
missionary for the A. M.A. Dr. Moore was born a 
slave, the son of a famous general, was educated at Fisk 
University, served the Lincoln Memorial Church, at 
Washington, D. C., and was called to the field work, 
which he distinguished by tireless, varied, effective efforts. 
He was always acceptable as a speaker for the A. M. A. 
in the North. His wife was Ella Shepherd Moore, of 
Fisk Jubilee fame. These two spoke and sang the story 
of the Negro into the hearts of thousands of Northerners. 
At times Dr. Moore spent as much as six months plead- 
ing the cause of the black man before our Congrega- 
tional churches of the North. Not a whit behind was 
his wife among the churches in the South, where his 
name is associated with Joseph Smith, of Chattanooga; 
Henry Maxwell, of Savannah; B. H. Imes, of Mo- 
bile; and T. H. Harris, of Meridian. Kindly, cultured, 
genial, conscientious, generous, he was always acceptable 
wherever he .went. He combined a fervid, effective 
evangelism with the broadest Christian culture and ad- 
ministrative gifts of the highest order. The work and 
career of George W. Moore is a splendid tribute to what 
the A. M. A. has done for the heirs of slaves. 
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With the coming of Secretar 
The New Program 4; paul Douglass, the work 
was reorganized on progressive denominational lines. 
Heretofore these churches were known as “A. M.A. 
Churches ;” now they became Congregational in every 
sense of the word. This change involved a more inten- 
sive supervision. Three new superintendents were 
called to the work in 1914 and the field was divided into 
four parts, Dr. George W. Moore taking Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Florida; Rev. Alfred Lawless, Jr., 
Louisiana and Mississippi; Rev. Harold M. Kingsley, 
Oklahoma and Texas; and Rev. D. J. Flynn, the Caro- 
linas and Georgia. This change resulted in strengthen- 
ing evangelism, increasing membership, strengthening 
personnel, bfoadening local programs of work, and in- 
creasing the apportionment. Mr. Flynn gave time to 
the whole field in addition to his own district. 


A tent campaign was conducted in Alabama. Hun- 
dreds of converts were enrolled in our group of churches. 
Mr. Flynn, as a result of this work, has become a na- 
tionally known Evangelist. New men were sent to stra- 
tegice places; Russell Brown to Memphis; P. R. DeBerry 
to Raleigh; H. H. H. Dunn to Central, New Orleans; 
J. F. Donaldson to Houston; J. C. Alden to Bitming- 
ham; E. E. Scott to Talladega; Emory Smith to Wash- 
ington; and C. W. Burton to Chicago. 


The First Church, Atlanta, under the direction of. 
Dr. H. H. Proctor, became a church with a national 
reputation. Situated at the gateway of the South, this 
splendidly built and operated church became an example 
of institutional work. Men came from other states to 
study the plan, which includes a working girls’ home, 
a recreational program, an employment agency, a gym- 
nasium, and a work for boys and girls. Plymouth, 
Louisville; Second, Memphis; First, New Orleans; 
First, Raleigh; First, Savannah; First, Chattanooga? 
First, Birmingham, are among the churches to follow 
successfully the example in community and social service 
work of the Cathedral Church of the South. 
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In many cases the state apportionment has increased 
700% —and is actually being paid in. The conferences 
are being organized and developed into constituent Con- 
gregational units. Louisiana and Alabama are already 
‘arrying on local conference missionary work; an exten- 
sive Sunday School program is in operation, and the 
work is being ably directed by Rey. Alfred Lawless, Jr., 
now General Superintendent. 

This group of churches has also made great contribu- 
tions to the Negro Work in the North. [or example, 
Rey. H. M: Kingsley, Director of Negro Work for the 
C.H.M.S.; Rev. E. F. Goin, Dixwell Avenue, New 
Haven; Dr. W. N. DeBerry, St. John’s, Springfield; Dr. 
H. H. Proctor, Nazarene, Brooklyn; Dr. A. C. Garner, 
Grace, Harlem; Rev. C. W. Burton, Lincoln Memorial, 
Chicago; and the pastors at Des Moines, Buffalo, Bos- 
ton, Haverhill, Pittsfield; Corona, etc., are all gifts of 
our Southern churches. Besides, the membership in al- 
most every case is composed partly of people trained in 
these Southern churches and schools. 

The American Board, in 1918, commissioned the Rev. 
H. H. McDowell, of the Talladega Church, and sent him 
with his wife and their little baby to the Angola Mission 
in West Central Africa, the Negro Congregational 
churches assuming the responsibility of his salary with 
the help of the Avery Fund of the A. M. A. A loyal 
response has been given to the fine work of Mr. and Mrs. 
McDowell, and recently a second man and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Cole, with their little daughter, also 
of Talladega, have been commissioned by the American 
Board to join the McDowells and to establish a new 
mission in Southern Angola, with Mr. McDowell in 
charge. Mr. Cole specialized in agriculture, and his wife 
in nursing at Talladega College, and are splendidly 
equipped, both spiritually and mentally, to further the 
development of the new Angola Mission. 

The study of this group of churches reveals a fine 
piece of missionary advertising, a faith in the funda- 
mental equality of humanity, a faithful and effective 
translation of vision into action, and the setting of 
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standards for one of the most religious peoples of Amer- 
ica—a rewarding and worthwhile: task! 


History and Work of Talladega College 


On the twentieth of November, 1865, just a few 
months after the close of the Civil War, a group of 
fifty-six colored men, representing various parts of the 
state of Alabama, met in the city of Mobile to con- 
sider the obligations of the Negroes of the state, growing 
out of their new condition of freedom and citizenship. 
This convention adopted several resolutions closing with 
the statement: “Resolved, That we regard the education 
of our children and youths as -vital to the preservation 
of our, liberties, and true religion as the foundation of 
all real virtue, and shall use our utmost endeavors to 
promote these blessings in our common country.” 

The town of Talladega was represented in this con- 
vention by two ex-slaves—William Savery and ‘Thomas 
Farrant. They returned home and organized a society 
which made plans for the opening of a school. A room 
was secured in the residence of David White, and the 
work was put in the hands of one Leonard Johnson, a 
colored man, who had in some way acquired the rudi- 
ments of learning. ' This school was well attended and 
the teacher had all the work he could possibly do, being 
forced to use some of his scholars as assistants. The 
society later purchased an old carpenter shop, tore it 
down and erected a schoolhouse from the lumber. They 
asked the Freedman’s Bureau for a _ better qualified 
teacher and secured the services of Mrs. C. M. Hopson, 
a Northern woman. 


A short distance to the west of this frame school- 
house, on the side of a hill, was an abandoned brick 
building constructed in 1852-3 by slave labor, which had 
served as an academy for the white boys of Talladega. 
During the war this building had been used by the Con- 
federates as a prison. Now it was about to be sold under 
mortgage. The American Missionary Association was 
informed of the impending sale by the men of Talladega. 
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The Association acting with the Freedman’s Bureau was 
able to secure this building and about thirty acres of 
adjacent land. General Wager Swayne, the Bureau 
Commissioner for Alabama, was active in negotiating 
this purchase and in: recognition of his services the 
newly-purchased building was called Swayne Hall. The 
story of this stately building already has been told but 
will bear repeating. «Its slave carpenter, who sawed the 
first plank and chipped the first shaving for the edifice, 
sorrowing because his children could never have a chance 
for education like the children of his masters, has lived 
to see three of them take diplomas in the young college 
—each of them teachers in the same institution. They 
pursued advanced studies in a recitation room contain- 

_ing a window pane on which in 1862 a Yankee soldier 
had cut the words/#“‘Prisoners of war.” 


In November, 1867, two years after the Mobile meet- 
ting, the Rev. H. E. Brown, of Oberlin, Ohio, with his 
wife, was sent by the Association to take charge of this 
new work in Alabama. School was immediately opened. 
Mrs. Hopson closed her school and joined forces with 
Mr. Brown, and soon afterwards two other assistants 
were transferred by the Association from Montgomery. 
About one hundred and forty students were in attend- 
ance that year. From this small beginning has devel- 
oped the Talladega College of today with its modern 
plant of ten large school buildings, its well-shaded cam- 
pus of fifty acres, its thirteen teachers’ residences, its 
modern barn and dairy, and its farm and woodland of 
over seven hundred acres, and indicative of its healthy 
condition, its large building program for the immediate 
increase of the physical plant and equipment. 


Just as the physical plant has grown, we notice a 
similar development in the courses of study and a tre- 
mendous increase in the sphere of influence of the Col- | 
lege. The school begun in Swayne Hall and chartered 
as a college two years later, of necessity began with 
primary work, making use of a Bible primer as one of 
its first texts. ‘Theological instruction of an elementary 
nature was begun in 1872, with a class of six young men. 
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Twenty-six years after the incorporation of the College 
the first class was graduated from the college depart- 
ment. Various industries were introduced at different 
periods in the growth of the institution. At present the 
work of the College is divided into the following de- 
partments: the Secondary School, the College Depart- 
ment, the Theological Seminary, the Department of 
Music, the Nurse Training Department and the Model 
School for practice work in the educational courses. The 
higher departments have shown a steady increase in 
numbers. The catalogue of 1891-92 shows an enrollment 
in the college: department of two students. ‘Twenty 
years later this number has been increased to one hun- 
dred and twenty-two. The high school of twenty years 
ago numbered sixty-six, today there are one hundred 
and eighty-three students. The first register of stu- 
dents, published fifty years ago, states that there were 
three students in the College whose homes were outside 
of Alabama; today eighteen states and one foreign 
country are represented in the student body. 


The College has always been active in community 
work, sending its students and teachers during the year 
to mission Sunday Schools and churches in the neighbor- 
hood. Possibly the most interesting feature’of the Col- 
lege community work is People’s Day. People’s Day at 
Talladega is the Saturday preceding Commencement and 
is a day when-farmers come in from all parts of the 
county and spend the day as guests of the College. Since 
its beginning in 1899 the occasion has been one when 
some particular feature of everyday life has been 
stressed. For 1921 the motto was “Better Homes and 
Better Health. Better Children and Better Churches. 
Better Schools and Better Society.” Printed material 
relating to illiteracy, crime, insanity, disease, death, 
churches, schools, and. farms was distributed. Short 
addresses were delivered, a table showing a balanced 
meal was displayed, the nurses from the Hospital showed 
how to change a sick person’s bedding without disturb- 
ing the patient, the farm made a display of farm and 
garden products. A large number. were in attendance. 
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The graduates of Talladega College have entered into 
the professions of teaching, ministry, medicine, law; 
into business and other pursuits. The living graduates 
number four hundred and sixty-nine, and are working in 
thirty-two states, the District of Columbia and Africa. 
The largest numbers are found in Alabama, Illinois, 
Texas, Georgia, and North Carolina. Various forms of 
educational work have claimed more graduates than any 
other calling. In Alabama alone sixty-four are en- 
gaged in this form of service, while twenty-two other 
states have fifty-seven graduates who are _ teaching. 
Among this number there are found three college presi- 
dents, and nineteen school and academy principals. 


The little schoolhouse on the creek, the red brick build- 
ing on the hill, have stretched out their hands and have 
become a powerful factor in the development of a na- 
tion and a race. | 


Brick School in Perspective 


Work began at the Brick“School, in 1895, under the 
auspices of the American Missionary Association. The 
“Ksgtes Farm” named after the owner, General Estes 
of the Civil War, came into the possession of Mrs. 
Julia E. Brewster Brick, of Brooklyn, New York, who 
found it a burden on her hands. Mrs. Brick had visited 
the community and her heart had been made sad by the 
sights which greeted her on every side. The sad faces 
and depressed spirit in a large environment of Negro 
congestion appealed to her heart. She was responsive to 
this appeal. It was the Voice of God which she did not 


mistake. po 


Her life and thoughts and heart had been attuned to 
this appeal and so she sought how best she might help 
the situation. The advice of General Oliver O. Howard 
was sought. He introduced Secretary A. F. Beard 
and Mr. H. W. Hubbard, at the time Treasurer of the 
American Missionary Association. The result of this 
counsel was that a large farm of nearly twelve hundred 
acres of land in North Carolina, three miles from the 
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town of Enfield, was given to the Association for Negro 
education: With the gift came also from the same source 
five thousand dollars for the first building. 


There followed other gifts from Mrs. Brick and from 
the American Missionary Association so that the farm 
was soon stocked with hogs, horses, mules, cows, and 
farm implements. Houses of various sorts, including 
school buildings, dormitories, teachers’ cottages, tenant 
houses, and barns have been put up valued at several 
hundred thousand dollars. This beautiful munificence 
has been our saving grace during the last twenty-seven 
years of stress and strain in the financial world. 


We began work with the modest number of five 
teachers. We now have about twenty teachers and 
nearly four hundred students. The students come from 
a dozen states and from nearly all the counties in North 
Carolina. The larger number of them come from within 
a radius of fifty miles. 


The purpose of the institution is to teach the students 
the best way of doing the thing that needs to be done in 
the communities where they live. Being rurally situated 
the first and greatest appeal must be made along the 
line of an agricultural education. The knowledge of 
how to extract from the soil the largest and best prod- 
ucts for necessary consumption is an asset in which any 
group of people may well take pride. Most town and 
city boys coming to us have an aversion to this form of 
education and especially to the strenuousness necessary 
to an efficient application of the most vital principles of 
agriculture. : 


Horses have to be shod and farmers have to have 
houses in which to live and under which to shelter their 
stock. So we teach the boys to work in iron and wood. 
Along with this goes some drawing and planning. Tools 
and wagons must be kept in repair. Boys going back to 
their communities ought to be later the real leaders in 
the community. In many instances they are. 
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While the boys are investing their time in the farm 
crafts and the shop crafts the girls are learning to do 
needle-work and house-cleaning, washing and sewing. 
They learn the home life by getting some of the funda- 
mentals here in the classroom under'‘teachers who ob- 
tain from Pratt and Columbia and other good schools 
the best they have to offer. These teachers are them- 
selves largely the products of our American Missionary 
Association Schools. They have not been satisfied to 
“graduate and quit” but they have continued to study. 


CrLass IN Domestic SCIENCE 


In addition to giving the boys work on the farm and in 
the shop, and the girls work in the kitchen, laundry,® 
dining-room, and sewing-room, and general house-clean- 
ing, all are offered a first-class high school course, cover- 
ing six years, preceded by six years of elementary edu- 
cation. 

The writer of these :notes is himself a product of 
Oberlin and Fisk University. He knows how to do a 
great many things, including type setting, printing, 
farming, plumbing, some work in wood, poultry raising 
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and agriculture, stock husbandry. He lectures, preaches 
sometimes and writes for newspapers. He counts himself 
a fair judge of artistic values wherever they are ex- 
hibited. He knows how utterly impossible it is to try 
to do any one of the above things with any degree of 
efficiency or even ordinary skill without mental training. 
Mind is the master, and unless the mind has training 
and poise the hand fails. The academic course is planned 
to meet this condition. Many of the boys and girls 
stay to finish it, but the larger number never finish. 


Many of them do not stay for the full course, not 
because they lack the nécessary money, but because edu- 
cation is not popular among the masses. They have been 
told for many years that a “little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” ‘They have been advised that they belong to a 
subject group and that they need only the rudimentary 
necessaries of life. A fine horse and buggy, or a car, 
or nice clothes make a stronger appeal than a course of 
study, with the effort and sacrifice involved. It is the 
appeal of the glitter and the glare. This false notion 
comes to the half-grown youth because he has had a 
bad start. They were neglected in the public schools— 
on the one hand, parents ignorant of the necessity of 
education, and on the other, poorly prepared teachers 
and school houses miserably constructed and furnished. 
The whole school environment has not been psychologi- 
cally attractive. It has rather been repulsive. 


Many who return to their homes are making good 
farmers, as evidenced by their better crops, better fer- 
tility of their soil, better kept work animals, better kept 
machinery, better homes, yards and community life. 


Not a few of those who finish the high school course 
attend other schools and later enter the ministry, den- 
tistry, or become physicians, teachers, Y.M.C.A. or 
Y.W.C.A. workers, or instructors in agriculture, either 
in our own schools or as county farm demonstration 
agents. More than a hundred have gone out as gradu- 
ates and all are a leaven for good in the community in 
which they live. |. ‘ 
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The influence of the Brick School has counted in the 
community life of the masses of this region more than 
any other agency. We refer to an area within a radius 
of twenty-five miles. We have three counties virtually 
inside of this circle whose Negro population is more 
than sixty thousand. The circle cuts into six other 
counties whose combined population is more than one 
hundred and forty-eight thousand Negroes. The nearest 
institution under private auspices doing anything like 
high school work is exactly sixty-three miles away. Thus 
we have a field all our own. This circle is “our com- 
munity.” 


We have sought all these years to better the com- 
munity life by reaching the farmers directly. ‘To this 
end we have held annual and semi-annual farmers’ meet- 
ings. ‘To these gatherings the farmers come from all 
directions, spend one and two days with us, at our ex- 
pense for entertainment, and here have contact not only 
with our teachers, but also with men and women sent by 
the State Department of Agriculture at Raleigh who 
lecture on the best methods of farm and home life. 


We must do more than talk. We must help them. We 
have here a local Federal Farm Loan Organization. This 
organization in the last three years has put into Negro 
farms more than one hundred and thirty thousand dol- 
lars. The money is lent by the United States Govern- 
ment, and on conditions that can be met without hard- 
ship to the borrower. ‘Titles are investigated, deeds are 
properly made, and a new spirit is put into the farmers 
of the community. We are encouraging our colored men 
to buy small farms of twenty-five and fifty acres, and 
to build for themselves modest homes near their public 
schools, as far as they can, and not too far from their 
local churches. We advise them to patronize these in- 
stitutions freely and thus to build up their community 


life. 


The vision has been a long way off, like the rainbow, 
but they have begun to catch it. In these three coun- 
ties they are paying taxes on more than a hundred thou- 
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sand acres of land. Their homes are very much improved. ~ 
Their churches are excellent for rural communities. 
They are contributing largely for the Rosenwald schools. 
In Halifax County they have twelve, and more are now 
under construction, the colored people paying one-third 
of the cost. 


They have helped us generously to erect several 
teachers’ cottages here at Bricks, and five thousand dol- 
lars are now pledged for further improvements which 
will be paid as soon as farming conditions, and prices 
enable them to do so. , ae 

Righteous public sentiment is of slow growth, and 
one cannot expect to change quickly traditions. whose 
roots have penetrated every stratum of sotviety. ‘It re- 
quires sympathy, patience, years of hard work, and some 
money. 3 7 


Gloucester 


The Gloucester Agricultural and Industrial School at 
Cappahosic, Virginia, is in every sense a rural school. 
It is hidden well away from any railroad in a small 
village that overlooks the York River, fifteen miles above 
old Yorktown. : 


There are usually a hundred boarders in the school 
home, and about half as many day pupils. In order to 
educate these, we have found it wise to reach and re- 
enforce the homes from which they come. The -school 
is thus more than a school in the ordinary sense. It is 
a centre of community uplift, and provides ideas and 
ideals for the country about it. We bring the people into 
the school or take the school to the people: For example, 
I have co-operated ‘with Negroes through a rural build- 
ing and loan association in purchasing and developing 
farms for the Negro people. 


Our Gloucester Land Building and Loan Association, 
chartered under the laws of the state, has purchased and 
sold property in all parts of Gloucester County. At 
present our association is purchasing, for $7,706.25, 
Wareham farm—the first settlement made in Gloucester : 
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County. The old brick house recently destroyed by fire 
at Wareham sheltered Gov. Berkeley, when he fled from 
the wrath of Bacon’s Rebellion. The writer has been 
treasurer of the association from its beginning, in 1905, 
and knows through much actual and some bitter experi- 
ence, that work it as you may, “the men who make the 
land produce most will be able to pay most for it, and in 
the end they will get it and hold it.” 


A neighbor of mine, with no background or experience 
in business of any sort, quickly failed in an attempt to 
qualify through a correspondence course as a business 
manager. He found that “Nature abhors a vacuum” in 
business as well as elsewhere. Another neighbor strug- 
gling on his little farm, between despair and mere exist- 
ence, saw he was not making ends meet. He had 
“corned” his land year after year until it yielded only a 
crop of hard work. This man, just above the illiterate 
mark, began a correspondence course in agriculture, with 
the reading of agricultural bulletins and testing out judi- 
ciously on his farm the new theories he read. He soon . 
put success in place of failure, and purchased to advan- 
tage a Ford truck, and before long was not only making 
money out of his little place, but hadgit serving him as 
an educational, agricultural laboratory. Fortunately: for 
Gloucester (qe learned early the absurdity of attempting 
to acquire knowledge of the vocations in a vacuum: . 


At first our efforts at preparation were chiefly in a 
vacuum. We had heard that the best preparation for 
life is life itself, but we had not perceived. But put to 
it by the urgencies of the people we, by almost mere 
chance, fell back upon life as our’ best guide. In our 
agricultural and other vocational classes we had at-_ 
tempted to teach chiefly through “exercises” in agricul- 
ture and other vocations. One illiterate man shocked 
us one day by extravagantly saying he could cook all 
our agricultural instructor grew in a lady’s thimble and 
have room enough for dumplings. When we recovered 
from this shock our reflections upon the urgencies of the 
people and how to reach and help them make the local 
occupations efficient, we saw we had to make “exer- 
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cises” the exception and not the rule in our vocational 
instruction. Thus nerved to it we attempted the real 
job, and have since strgssed in the industries, taught 
intelligent and economic production of utilities, rather 
than going through the mere forms of production and 
deluding ourselves with the notion of being a school of 
agriculture or a trade school. 


In our farm department, where our task is in all ways 
first and foremost educative, we seek to secure an agri- 
cultural education through the intelligent and economic 


FARMERS CONFERENCE AT A. M.A. Scuoon 


raising of supplies for our school home, and for the 
market. In thus rooting and testing our agricultural 
theories in local occupations, in actual farm practice, 
we have found both a task and an opportunity. While 
the task has taxed and humbled us—called for more 
agricultural knowledge than we have had—we have 
gained much enlightened experience that shows the op- 
portunity is infinitely greater than the task. 


The school has just closed for the summer vacation, 
after a thirty-six weeks’ session. There have been milk 
and butter in abundance during the year for the entire 
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school, practically all the vegetables needed, plenty of 
strawberries in season, and enough corn now remains in 
the crib to supply the stock and furnish meal for the 
boarding department for above half of next session. 
These and other supplies have been produced with stu- 
dent labor cheaper than we could buy them. 


The school, then, is rooted in the life of the community. 
Its aim is intensely practical, and its dominant note, 
is sincerity. Every effort is made to give the student 
the right attitude towards the life that lies before him. 


Our aca ve exactions are not so much that we stress 
drilling injsubject, fact by fact. Our method of study 
and work ‘trains the student in emphasizing what is 
essential and vitalizing, by a consideration of correlated 
groups of facts with their supporting details. We find 
it much easier and less exacting, but not so profitable to 
require\students to get the naked facts than we do to 
have them compare these facts and see their relations. 
The lone graduate located at this or that isolated point 
must have a clear and determined vision of what it is 
wisdom to do, or else he is quite certain to be submerged 
by the flood of ignorance and vice that surround him. 


The door to the college is here wide open, and made 
inviting, and a number of graduates go every year to 
college. Six of the eight graduates of our 1921 high 
school class—an average class—-entered college last fall 
upon certificate. 


But what of the abiding purpose of our work: 
The natural religious nature of the Negro with its 
background of so little religious intelligence has left him 
too often with a zeal of God that is not according to 
knowledge. We feel then that our missionary school is 
in duty bound to re-enforce the rising Negro home and 
church life, by enlarging the Christian intelligence and 
life of its students. In a word, a school like ours, de- 
pending on Christian benevolence and administering to 
the needs of a-retarded people, naturally must make the 
matter of religion of first consideration. 
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We have just celebrated our thirty-fourth annual com- 
mencement. Thus our graduates and ex-students have 
had time to reflect the worth of the school, and I find it 
difficult in naming a few samples from the many in which 
we take just pride. The first graduate of the school 
holds a degree from Howard University and did gradu- 
ate work at Cornell University, and has been for years 
director of the Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina. Many graduates are doing well as 
trained nurses. This year one of our graduates—a fine 
fellow who finished the college and theological courses at 
Howard University, followed by two years’ work at 
Union Theological Seminary, becomes principal of Lin- 
coln Academy, at Kings Mountain, North Carolina, an 
A. M. A. institution. 


“The foundation hope for better environments that 
would stay must rest in the fact that a better people 
would work them out and maintain them.” In all of its 
work the school never loses sight of the truth that the 
basic need in rural progress is a “better people.” 


The Burrell Normal School 


When some twenty-one years ago the people of Florence 
rallied to the proposal of the A. M. A. and raised 
$1,000 as their share for erecting a normal school, the 
wisest among them did not quite foresee the far-reaching 
effects of that step. For the establishing of a school in a 
community where higher education is not unknown is 
auspicious, but when such a school is the first and only 
one of its kind there, then indeed has a new era dawned 
for the people who are to come under its influence. 


Out of the plans of the A. M. A. and the townspeople, 
Burrell took the tangible form of a modern brick struc- 
ture, beautifully situated not a mile from the business 
district on a street that runs at right angles to the 
main downtown thoroughfare. The campus is large and 
that part around the building itself has shade trees that 
add in no small amount to its attractiveness. Back of 
the school the large athletic field affords a place for all 
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out-of-door sports, not only for Burrell, but for sports 
participated in by colored people of the town. From the 
field there is a striking view of the northern part of 
Florence, a view that is equalled in few other places. 
On the campus is the principal’s cottage, erected a few 
years ago, mostly through the efforts of Principal White 
and the schoolboys. The teachers’ cottage adjoins the 
campus, but is not upon the school property. 

The school provides grade work through the eighth 
grade, the seventh and eighth grades being run upon the 
plan of the junior high schools and really more a part 
of the high school proper than of the grades. The high 
school furnishes four years’ work in college preparatory, 
household arts and pedagogy. Students are accepted at 
higher A. M. A. schools and state institutions without 
examination. f 

Burrell has an enrollment of nearly two hundred pupils 
and there has never been a time when its halls were not » 
full, for the public school facilities were and are wretched 
and our high school department is the only one in the 
town. Besides supplying a large number of teachers to 
the surrounding territory Burrell can boast of those who 
have made a name and a place for themselves, such as 
Mr. Benjamin L. Waites, now professor of mathematics 
at Florida State Normal; and Mr. A. L. Glenn, the head 
of the National Postal Alliance, to mention just two, for 
the graduates compare very favorably with those of sim- 
ilar institutions north and south, the differences that may 
occur being due more to lack of space and equipment 
than to the lack of thorough preparation. 

There is something uncanny about the way in which 
right people come eventually to occupy right places. 
When Burrell was opened Mr. Cox was its head, but af- 
ter two years under his leadership, and a very able one it 
was, too, Mr. George M. White, of Atlanta, his assistant, 
succeeded to the position, and he was destined to become 
its guiding force and inspiration. For so young a man as 
he was at that time, to fulfil so well this place was re- 
markable enough, but for him to have maintained for al- 
most twenty years high standards and traditions is some- 
thing that few communities can boast of. 
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Nothing so makes a community as a long period of 
subjection to the contagion of a high mind, and Florence 
has been blessed with the zealous spirit of Mr. White, 
and later of Mrs. White, whose ambition and talent, 
particularly along dramatic lines, have done much to 
further the work. 


And the school has been fortunate in securing at most 
times excellent faculties of young women, gathered from 
the country at large, well acquainted with their subjects 
and imbued with the true missionary spirit, without 
which no A. M. A. teacher can fulfil her own possibili- 
ties or those of the organization. This fulfilment has 
meant co-operation between the town and the school, 
with ministers and church work, with parents and pa- 
trons. Each of the leading churches has one or more 
of the Burrell teachers on its Sunday School staff during 
the school term. 


This co-operation between school and town has ex- 
tended not only to the colored element, but also to the 
white, and it is no small tribute to the principal, his 
co-workers and the student body itself that the school 
is held in high esteem by people of real worth. The only 
incongruous note is that people who have so high a re- 
gard for such a school and its work should feel no shame 
in allowing citizens of another part of the country -to 
supply a need for an integral part of the population, 
namely, the colored people. But this is neither the time 
nor the place to enter upon the racial question; sufficient 
to note that the school’s position among both races is 
secure. ; 


Those of us who have the school’s interest at heart 
predict for it a big future. The site, the town, the loy- 
alty of its.patrons, the ambition of the faculty, the need 
of the students and the leadership of its principal, all 
point to a greater work. A present ambition is to accom- 
modate the girl students, which means a girls’ dormitory, 
for the best work can be done when girls from the rural 
districts or out of town, who must board in town, can 
be under the vigilance of the school itself. Another 
hope is that training for the boys in some line of in- 
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dustrial work will be forthcoming and that space and 
equipment will be given also for practical laboratory 
work in the sciences. Through the generosity of Mrs. 
O. D. Coffey, of the town, domestic science for. the 
girls has been greatly encouraged. Ample library space 
and more books are also real needs, although the books 
accumulate faster than provision is made for them. 


Something has been omitted from this sketch and that 
is the Burrell spirit. It is too intangible to put in so 
many words, but it is felt all through the school, from 
the cheerfulness of the student body to the splendid 
spirit among the teachers and between them and the 
principal and his family, making all work together for a_ 
common good, realizing that the most they can do is 
little in comparison with the all-embracing spirit of the 
Congregational Church, whose lofty purpose has given 
hope to those whom the world is often content not only 
to neglect, but to spurn. 
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On the Trail of the Negro Migrant 


Ea ISSIONARY work for the Negro presents, 
perhaps, more different phases than does 
any other type of work on the home field. 
The migration to the North, the culmina- 
tion of a race movement extending over two 
generations and reaching its climax during the world 
war, has brought to Northern towns and cities fifteen per 
cent. of the Negro population of America. This move- 
ment, essentially urban in character, soon made it evident 
that in great industrial centers, such as _ Detroit, 
Chicago, and Buffalo, a religious situation had developed 
that was national in its scope. The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, therefore, responding to re- 
peated appeals from state and city superintendents, 
put into this important field, as Director of Negro 
Work in the North, Rev. Harold M. Kingsley. Mr. 
Kingsley, who had been for a number of years a super- 
intendent of Southern Negro Work, under the American 
Missionary Association, entered upon his duties April 1, 
1920. 

It was evident from the first that nothing permanent 
could be accomplished by establishing numerous small 
churches. Consequently, the plan decided upon author- 
ized the selection of certain great industrial centers, 
like Detroit, Chicago, and Buffalo, and the organization 
of church work large enough and strong enough to appeal 
to the educated and resourceful Negroes of these cities. 
This method of approach has more than justified itself, 
and it is the confident expectation that the accomplish- 
ments in a few centers may be greatly expanded. The 
plan has commended itself to all who have the interests 
of the Negro at heart, and cordial co-operation has been 
given by the state and city societies in all places where 
the undertaking is under way. 
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The great migration has, to a degree, changed the 
status of the Negro in the North. It has brought him 
from simple rural surroundings to highly-organized city 
life and made him an industrial instead of a domestic 
worker. The movement has become stabilized, and judg- 
ing from the way he has come through the industrial 
depression, which was a sore testing-time, the Negro is in 
the North to stay. 


It is likely that the colored man has suffered more 
during this business depression than any other worker 
because he is the latest comer. During the financial crisis 
of 1893, it was the most recent newcomers, the Germans 
and Irish, who were hardest hit; in 1907, it was the Poles 
and Slavs; in 1914, the Italians; and in 1920, the latest 
arrival—the Negro. 


The Negro, apparently, is enjoying his new environ- 
ment, and from all accounts has come through the de- 
pression safely and in good form. . He is industrious 
(over 90% of Negroes are wage-earners ), tractable, and 
thoroughly American. He has brought with him no crime 
or disease problem. Moreover, he is still on the job, and 
possession is nine points in labor as well as law. To the 
questions: Can he stand the test of reverses? Can he 
hold his own? Can he compete with foreign labor? he 
has already answered in the affirmative. 


The Negro has come througli the testing-time largely 
because of his inherent qualities and sound leadership. 
The story of how the colored churches in the North 
found themselves after being overwhelmed by the surg- 
ing masses from the South, and the wise and statesman- 
like leadership by which this was brought about, is one 
of the finest chapters of church history in America. The 
Congregational churches which have been prominent in 
this period of adjustment extend from Sandy Hook to 
the Golden Gate, are situated in urban centers where 
the congestion is acute, and have met their problem 
with workable programs and leadership of,a high order. 
There are at present thirty-two organized churches of 
the Congregational order among Negroes in the North. 
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The migrant finds himself in a new and Strange city 
environment. He goes at play blindly and as best he 
can. He goes in for the sights, and in big cities like 
Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and New York, 
he gets them. In most of these places the moral expect- 
ancy of the general community for the Negro is low, and 
frequently political power is used to cloak vice rather 
than to benefit the people. Houses of ill-fame, buffet 
flats, cabarets, and gambling joints are permitted to 
flourish openly in many Negro sections. The black belt 
of Chicago is an extreme example of this. Naturally, 
race trouble may be expected as long as such conditions 
continue to exist. 

Another great problem is that of contact with whites. 
Charles W. Chestnut, the Negro writer, says that the 
handicap of Negroes 
is chiefly the attitude 
of white people to- 
ward them. This we 
like to hope will be 
modified as time 
passes, by the devel- 
opment of a broader, 
more democratic spir- 
it, greater respect for 
humanity as such, co- 
operating with the 
advancement which 
the Negro himself 
makes. Temperament- 
ally, he is amiable, 
docile and devoted to 
those he serves in 
proportion as he is 
well or ill treated. 

Here is a definite 
task of elevating 


| standards, scrutiniz- 

SUPERINTENDENT AND NURSE, la politics, furnish- 
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providing recreation that will benefit and not vitiate. 
The leadership and vision which the Congregational 
churches throughout the country have furnished in this 
particular field cannot be overestimated. 


Churches which care for the Negro migrant may be 
divided into two classes: 


First, the established churches, having numbers and 
influence, and usually possessing a fine type of minister. 
The buildings, however, are too small, as a rule, have 
little or no equipment, and are badly overcrowded. It 
is a fact, although not generally known, that many col- 
ored churches are unable to seat more than one-fourth 
of their members. There are sixty-three churches of 
this class in the city of Chicago alone. 


Second, we have the small Negro missions in -base- 
ments and store-fronts (there are ninety-three of these 
in Chicago), usually led by ignorant men. After four 
years of continuous study of the problem, the Director 
of Negro Work is of the opinion that these small churches 
stand in the way of progress, stir up group animosities, 
and are, in many instances, a hindrance to people who 
are trying to become adjusted to a complex environ- 
ment. 


As the Negro reaches out for a more intelligent ex- 
pression of his religious nature, migration gives him a 
fresh opportunity to choose the kind of service that he 
desires, and accordingly the Congregational Church is 
finding a surprisingly large field among colored people. 


Dixwell Avenue Church, New Haven, Conn. 


A noteworthy example of a church that is rendering 
fine service to the Negroes in the North is Dixwell 
Avenue of New Haven., Rev. Edward F. Goin, the 
pastor, is a product of Fisk, Oberlin and Yale, and 
through the years of his pastorate has built up a 
dignified and impressive organization that is on a par 
with the best in the entire country. This church has a 
splendid recreational and community program, does a 
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unique work in the way of a men’s forum, and special- 
izes in good music. 


Union Church, Newport, R. I. 


To this church belongs the honor of being the oldest 
Negro church organization in America. It is one of 
four in a Negro population of about three thousand. 
From Union went out the first colonization party to 
Africa, and letters from churches established in the 
Dark Continent form part of its precious historic heri- 
tage. Rev. A. T. Peters, a brilliant young man from 
British Guiana, and a graduate of Yale, is the present 
pastor, and under his leadership a high pulpit standard 
is maintained. 


Mt. Zion Church, Cleveland, Ohio 

This chureh, which Director Kingsley is serving 
temporarily as pastor, has a fine community and re- 
creational program. It is a church with a_ record 
and very consider- 
able prestige. It- was 
founded in 1864, and 
is the mother of the 
colored churches _ in 
Cleveland. Its mem- 
bership embraces Ne- 
groes of all classes. A 
summary of its achieve- 
ments cannot fail to be 
of interest: 

Within a very short 
period the membership 
increased . from two 
hundred and _ninety- 
: 0 RE eight to four hundred 
3 and fifty-six; a parish 

house has been opened 


CO RON LOOT AAS 


ae el and two workers, in 
CLEVELAND Bank OPERATED addition to the pastor, 
BY NEGROES are employed; a well- 
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trained choir presents a fine type of music; the recrea- 
tional features are appreciated by the entire community, 
especially the young people; a fine motion picture pro- 
gram is in operation; relief work for the poor has been 
organized, and within a comparatively short time food 
and clothing were distributed to three hundred families. 
In fact, Mt. Zion is a seven-day church, with an up-to- 
the-minute program, and it is carrying the best Con- 
gregational ideals to the people whom it serves. 


Plymouth Church, Detroit, Mich. 


Another church which is furnishing one of the most 
outstanding examples of a social and_ recreational 
ministry is Plymouth of Detroit. The story of Ply- 
mouth is essentially the story of Deacon Edward M. 
Dale, the founder. A migrant from the state of Alabama, 
it was his earnest wish to see established in Detroit a 
church of the Congregational order, like the one to which 
he had belonged for 
sO many years in his 
native town. For 
nearly a year, cot- 
tage prayer meetings, 
socials, and house-to- 
house _ visitations 
made up the _pro- 
gram of this deter- 
mined man. Finally, 
a church was organ- 
ized with the help of 
the Detroit Union 
and The Congrega- 
tional Home Mission- 
ary Society, having 
a nucleus of Congre- 
gational migrants 
from Alabama. It is 
now in_ possession 
of a_ well-equipped 
property valued at Deacon Date 
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$23,000, with a membership of one hundred and sev- 
enty-six. 


St. John’s Church, Springfield, Mass. 


The first colored church in the North to launch 
a community program was St. John’s of Springfield, 
and to it also belongs the credit of having led the 
entire country in helping to solve the most pressing 
problems that grew out of the Negro migration—housing 
and employment. 


Under the able leadership of the pastor, Rev. William 
N. DeBerry, D.D., there is activity at St. John’s not 
only on Sunday but throughout the week- As a result, 
it is a very different organization from what it was when 
its energies were confined to the ordinary,. traditional 
methods of work. A difficult problem of the churches 
today is that of giving the members something to do 
aside from raising money for church support. The in- 
stitutional church has made a long step forward in its 
solution, and St. John’s is an institutional church. It 
seeks to adapt its work directly to the religious and so- 
cial needs of the community to which it ministers. Its 
institutional activities, which include eight departments, 
are incorporated under the name, St. John’s Institu- 
tional Activities. The corporation has among its mem- 
bers some of Springfield's leading citizens of both races. 
The organization occupies a recognized place among 
charitable and social agencies, and co-operates with them 
freely in the common task of community betterment. Its 
benefits and privileges are offered to all, regardless of 
religious belief or church affliation. The staff numbers 
ten persons, six of whom devote their full time to the 
work. 


One of the most important divisions of St. John’s in- 
stitutional work is the housing department, probably the 
most acute problem growing out of the recent ‘migration. 
In the effort to aid in its solution, St. John’s Institu- 
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Men’s Crus, Sr. Jomn’s Ciruren, SPRINGFIELD, M Ass. 
tional Activitics hit upon a novel scheme, “ind ‘so. far 
it has met with gratifving success. <A_ friend of. the 
work was induced to purchase an apartment block, to 
be let to colored families under the suptrvision of the 
organization. "This property was deeded to the corpora- 
tion later on, with the understanding that the net earn- 
‘ings from the rentals were to be devoted to the mainte- 
nance of the work. The example of this generous friend 
was followed by others, and, largely as a result of this 
benevolence, twenty-eight families are being housed in 
properties owned either by the church or the Institu- 
tional Activities. The work of this organization is now 
well known, and its influence as an example of eqm- 
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munity work is widespread. It is affiliated with the 
National Urban League for Social Service among Ne- 
groes, which has its headquarters in New York with 
branch offices in thirty-one other cities. 


A free employment bureau is one of the busiest de- 
partments of this busy institutional work, and it ren- 
ders a large service to both races in the city. It seeks 
to serve alike the interests of employer and employee, 
making honesty, reliability and fairness the basic prin- 
ciples of its dealings with all. 


Two spacious rooms in the church building serve as a 
social center for women and girls. ‘This is in charge of 
the Social Worker among Women, and is open from 
seven until ten o'clock. From five until seven-thirty 
on Sunday evenings these rooms are used by young 
people of both sexes for social purposes or for some 
form of entertainment. 


If the traditionally friendly attitude of the North 
toward the Negro is to be maintained, both the character 
and condition of the colored man in the North must be 
such as to justify it. It is but reasonable that the sudden 
abnormal increase of the number of Negroes on North- 
ern soil, such as was brought about during the war, 
should threaten this friendly feeling. It is in view of 
these latent possibilities in race relations that St. John’s 
Institutional Activities pursues its program for social 
betterment among the colored people of the city, at the 
same time seeking to interpret to the community at 
large the highest ideals and longings of a handicapped 
but hopeful and aspiring people. 


Nazarene Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This church, under the able leadership of Rev. 
Henry Hugh Proctor, D.D., is launching one of the most 
ambitious housing and employment programs of any 
church in America. Dr. Proctor describes the project 
upon which he is concentrating and the conditions which 
led him to take up the work in the following paragraphs: 
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“Imagine a belt of land stretching three thousand 
miles from the Statue of Liberty to the Golden Gate, 
with a width of three hundred miles from Mason and 
Dixon's Line to an imaginary parallel touching the 
Great Lakes. Here is the most important and powerful 
section of the American continent, and into it, within 
the last half decade, have come a million Negroes from 
the South, seeking industrial and civic opportunity. This 
movement is not temporary, but is likely to continue 
until many more thousands of colored people have moved 
into this part of the country. A year or so ago, I tra- 
versed this belt from ocean to ocean, and was impressed 
by three things: 


“The first was the eagerness. of these newcomers for 
things religious, and their passionate desire to gather 


Cuomr NazarRENE CuurcH, Brooxtyn, N. Y, 
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into the churches. This desire seemed to be all the 
more accentuated in view of the fact that they were in 
strange cities, and regarded the church as their social 
center. The second impression I gained was thé ‘inade- 
quacy of the existing facilities and the meagerness of 
the program of church life to which, for the most part, 
they were giving their allegiance. The third impression 
was that of the unparalleled opportunity of Congrega- 
tionalism in the face of this crisis. I speak the simple 
truth when I say that, as a rule, the traditional colored 
churches have neither the mood, the vision, nor the 
method of work necessary to care for these people in 
their new environment. 

“Considerations such as these inspired.me to leave 
a pastorate of a quarter of a century in the heart of the 
South to lay foundations in Brooklyn for one of a chain 
of churches that would stretch through this belt from 
sea to sea. The type of church I had in mind was one 
that should function in the entire life of the people 
religious, social, economic and political—thus fitting the 
incoming groups to take their places helpfully in every 
phase of community life. Small centers for such churches 
have already been started nearly the whole way across 
the continent. It only remains for these to be multi- 
plied, enlarged and enriched. This is, by all odds, the 
very finest thing Congregationalism can do during the 
next few years, if its record is to be maintained as the 
leading contributor to the American ideal. 


“Nazarene Congregational Church was organized in 
1873. It has had, since its founding, various places of 
habitation, but has finally settled at the corner of Herki- 
mer Street and Troy Avenue, locally known as an up- 
town section, and in the immediate vicinity of a colony 
of some four thousand colored people. Since January, 
1920, the beginning of the present pastorate, there has 
been gratifying progress. We began with one hundred 
and sixty-seven members; we now have six hundred. 
Formerly, the annual income of the church was eighteen 
hundred dollars a year; it is now ten thousand. There 
is a staff of workers in addition to the pastor. In the 
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olden days the church was closed except at the time for 
worship. Now it is open continually and is a force for 
good in the community. People stream through its doors, 
some for advice, some for instruction, some for material 
help, some for fellowship—all because of a real need. 

“Various activities center in the church. The Boy 
Scout troop is one of the largest in the Borough of 
Brooklyn, and the Girl Scouts render valuable service in 
behalf of the girls of the community. The Mothers’ 
Club, comprising more than sixty mothers of the congre 
gation, deals in a concrete way with the family life in 
the vicinity, while the Missionary Society, under the 
leadership of the pastor's wife, is doing much for the 
cause of missions, both at home and abroad. 

“There is not space to speak of various auxiliary or- 
ganizations, such as the Lend-a-Hand Club, which = is 
working for the new church building; the Paramount 
Club, which is serving both the old and the new churches; 
the Willing Workers, and so forth. 

“In addition, the church is divided into Circles of 
Ten, with a leader and nine chairmen, for various lines 
of activity. This has been done in order that the en 
tire church may be mobilized through these groups. They 
render valuable service in promoting fellowship, deepen- 
ing interest, and helping financially, as well as in bring: 
ing in new members. 

“The present plant is entirely inadequate, not only 
for the larger vision of the work but for present activi- 
ties. ‘The existing dgpression in business and the high 
cost of construction have combined to prevent the eree- 
tion of the proposed new church building. When this is 
completed, it is the intention to have, in addition to the 
ordinary church equipment, special facilities for re- 
ligious education. Special provision is planned also for 
social recreation, and it is expected that help will) be 
given in providing better homes for the people, without 
which they cannot come to their best. In short, it is 
the aim to make a community center that will provide 
for most of the things that are really necessary in order 
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PasrorR AND STAFF, NAZARENE Citurci, Brookitynx, N. Y. 


to impart to the people that social cohesion which their 
highest welfare requires. 

“The vision is a large one, but the people are respond- 
ing in a most remarkable way. In addition to tackling 
the large budget, they have already subscribed about 
twenty-five thousand dollars on the first unit of the com- 
munity center, and a goodly portion of the subscriptions 
have been paid. 

“Tt would seem that at last the solution of the Negro 


problem has been found. It must be solved by the people 
themselves. under their own leaders, and with the CO-Op- 


eration of the white people. The most gratifying co- 
operation has been given by the white people of Brooklyn 
in the work of Nazarene Church. On one occasion 


Nazarene Church met with Central Chureh, of which 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman is pastor. Both choirs sang 

‘ - ‘ Ww. 
and both pastors spoke on inter-racial co-operation in 
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Brooklyn. The service proved so successful that it will 
be repeated annually, at the request of Dr. Cadman. This 
is the first meeting of the kind ever held in Brooklyn. 


“So the outlook for the erection of a church community 
center for colored people in Brooklyn is most favorable. 
Nazarene Church is growing from within and sentiment 
in its favor is crystallizing without. When the time is 
ripe, we confidently expect to see the walls of a new 
and commodious plant arise.”’ 


Grace ‘Church, Harlem 


Religious instruction and opportunity for worship 
have always presented important problems in colored 
settlements, principally because of the lack of perma- 
nence of many of these settlements and the fact that the 
Negro follows the trail of commerce and moves when 
the employment~situation demands that he shall. He 
goes where he can find work, and even more than the 
white man he likes to live near the place where he labors. 

The first large colony of Negroes in New York, so far 
as available records show, was in the old Greenwich 
Village section, and it was so small and so compact that 
existing churches were able to care for the people. There 
were several migrations of colored folks within the bor- 
ders of New York City, and eventually the colony es- 
tablished itself in Harlem, now the recognized Negro 
center of the Greater City. The entire colored popu- 
lation of New York now numbers approximately one 
hundred thousand, and two-thirds of them are in the 
Harlem area. 3 
~The Negro churches in this portion of the city found 
themselves totally unable to handle this tremendous 
addition to the population. God-fearing families, deeply 
religious by nature and previous training, were without 
a place of worship. Many drifted away from the church 
altogether, and this regrettable tendency became such a 
problem that The Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety, the Church Building Society, and the New York 
Congregational Conference were appealed to for help. 
Plans for establishing a community work in Harlem were 
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made, and in June, 1921, Rev. Alexander C. Garner, 
D.D., formerly pastor of Plymouth Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., began work in this important field. Grace 
Congregational Church was organized the following 
December. 


Dr. Garner's difficulties have been many’ and trouble- 
some, but he has surmounted them to a great extent, and 
his work and‘his church are growing steadily. His first 
move on reaching New York was to find a place where 
his people might worship, and for this purpose he rented 
the auditorium of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation on West One Hundred and Thirty-seventh Street. 
There he has gathered a congregation of a hundred and 
twenty-five people and has well under way the develop- 
ment of a typical Congregational church. | 

One of the first steps taken by Dr. Garner in this 
work was to look up and get in touch with the young 
people who formerly. had had contact with our Congre- 
gational schools in the South, such as Talladega, Touga- 
loo, and Howard. Several Northeen schools also showed 
up with one or more, while the colored churches of Sa- 
vannah, Atlanta, Washington, Springfield and smaller 
places made helpful contributions of members who had 
been lost to their home churches for years. 

Shortly after the organization of the church a Church 
School was started, with Rev. W. E. Ricks as Director of 
Religious Education. Mr. Ricks was a student at Union 
Theological Seminary, and was maintained by the Sem- 
inary while working in this capacity—a courtesy greatly 
appreciated. The school began with twelve members, 
but within six months had an enrollment of seventy, with 
six teachers. 


A colored church without a choir is not to be thought 
of. Accordingly, one was organized and it is rendering 
exceptionally fine service. There is also a junior choir. 
The women of the church, led by the pastor's wife, have 
made the first contribution to a building fund. The 
Christian Endeavor is a splendid organization and holds 
a forum meeting every Sunday evening. 
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The achievements of Grace Church during the few 
months of its existence may be summarized as follows: 


. The organization of the church and its auxiliary 
ae 


2. The locating of lost Congregationalists and the 
gathering into its fellowship of persons of Congregational 
sympathies. 


3. The heading up of social work in Harlem in the 


little group having its headquarters at the “Y.” The. 
pastor and members of the church are serving the com- ° 


munity as members of the Charity Organization Society, 
City Missionary Society, the National League for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the Urban League, Civic 
League, at interdenominational meetings, Sunday School 
Associations, and on the Inter-racial Commission. 


4. Mission study, inspired by the aid given to the 
work at Angola, West Africa. 


5. Attempted federation of churches, so as, to avoid 
duplication. A conference was held recently with all 
our own mission churches, and others have been ap- 
proached, including the Independent Methodist and com- 
munity types of mission work. 


6. A demonstration of project work and dramatiza- 
tion by the Church School. 


7. Practical Evangelism. 


8. The practical fulfilling of the church’s mission— 
making Christ better known to the Harlem public. 


There are a number of other Negro churches with 
splendid programs and wielding an influence for good 
in the communities in which they serve. Among them 
may be mentioned Second Church, Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, of which Rev. T. N. Baker is pastor; St. 
Mark’s, Boston, with Rev. C. L. Miller at the helm; 
Talcott Street, Hartford, Connecticut, is doing an in- 
tensive community work under the leadership of Rey, 
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James Wright; Lincoln Memorial of Chicago, Rev. C. E. 
Burton, pastor, is another Negro church of wide in- 
fluence; and Lincoln Memorial of Los Angeles, manned 
by Rev. E. E. Lightner, is our one church for Negroes 
on the Pacific Coast. 

The churches whose activities are described’ in these 
pages present as fine and illuminating pieces of work as 
do any white churches in the land. True, they are com- 
paratively few in number, but as the problem of read- 
justment is worked out, there is reason to believe that 
many more:such temples will arise to be an inspiration 
and aid to an advancing race. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Church Building for Afro-Americans 


oe NE-TENTH of the population of the United 
States is of African descent. About nine- 
tenths of that fraction are residents of the 
South; the other tenth has migrated to the 
North. 

To "ae Cdewed churches, both South and North, the Con- 
gregational Church Building Society has given generous 
aid during more than half a century whenever a church 
building crisis has arisen. 

This Society has helped to build more than two hun- 
dred and fifty churches and parsonages for our colored 
brethren in the South, and has also given generous aid 
to churches developing among the migrants to the North. 
These people are very religious. Their strong emotional 
nature makes them enjoy services of a more fervid type 
than is commonly found in congregations racially more 
closely akin to the Pilgrim Fathers. Symbolic cere- 
monies, that visibly illustrate doctrine, appeal to them 
more than didactic statements. Yet the freedom and 
simplicity of the Pilgrim faith and order has greatly 
interested many of them. As education expands among 
them, and as strong leaders of their own race increase, 
our work. for them becomes more effective, and the Con- 
gregational churches grow in members and strength. 

Like other people they have found that an unsheltered 
church is likely to die in its infancy. Unless it can be 
helped .to have a home it will not last long. Most 
of the people have but a modest income and are unable 
by themselves to meet the expense of a suitable sanctuary 
where they may worship God and hear the great truths 
of eternal life. They have been rejoiced to find that 
our denomination has an organization that exists on pur- 
pose to heed their cry for help, and which shares in bear- 
ing the burden of building. Thousands of dollars in 
grants and loans have gone to them to enable them to 
obtain church homes. 
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Some of these colored congregations have also dis- 
covered that no church is fully equipped for its work 
until it has also a home for the minister where he and 
his family can live in comfort. It is not only distress- 
ing to the pastor, but a handicap for the church, where 
the shepherd of the flock is compelled to move from 
house to house because of business changes in the com- 
munity; sometimes he is compelled to reside in the most 
unsuitable quarters. The parsonage loans from a special 
fund enable this Society to aid a church in such need. 

A recent case may illustrate this: In Augusta, Geor- 
gia, near the border line that separates two great states, 
Georgia and South Carolina, a Congregational church 
has been doing good work for more than two decades. 
Fifty families of Negroes form the nucleus of this work 
in a population of about twenty-five thousand of their 
race. This is a tourist city, welcoming many visitors 
from the North during the winter months. They know 
the great hotel and the fine golf-links very well, but 
few of them realize that the population is almost 
equally divided between white people and black people. 

/Yew of them, perhaps, have discovered the commodious - 

- sanctuary where worship the colored people whose an- 

/ cestors or representatives came to Jamestown just a year 
/ before the May- 
flower anehored in 
Plymouth Harbor. 
Yet’ in the heart 
of the colored dis- 
trict and near the 
center of the city 
stands this church, 
erected by the aid - 
of this Society. 
Not far away is 
the comfortable 
parsonage, which 
gives to the pastor 
a cozy and con- 
PrymoutnuH Cuvrcn, ‘Derrorr, Micu. venient home, se- 
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cured also by the aid of the same organization. This 
double equipment of church and parsonage assures the 
permanent work and growing influence of this church 
in the heart of the South. 


While some of the churches which the Society has 
helped to complete for these people in the South have 
been in rural communities, a larger proportion than usual 
have been in important cities where the population is 
more concentrated. A glance at some of these will enable 
us to see the character and promise of the work. 


We may begin with Washington, D. C. Our national 
capital has long been a Mecca for the colored people of 
our country. They constitute nearly one-third of the 
population of that beautiful city. They find peculiar 
advantages there} which make it for them a very de- 
sirable place of residence. There the prejudices which 
trouble them elsewhere are less acutely felt. The pub- 
lic schools for colored children are among the best in 
the country, and the large, strong churches for these 
people are a potent influence for good. The greatest 
university for colored people in the world, Howard, is 


“located here with departments for law, medicine, 


religion, and with a world-famous ‘“Freedmen’s Hospi- 
tal.” Nearly two thousand students attend this uni- 
versity. It is not strange that Washington attracts 
many of the more intelligent and prosperous colored 


people of the land. 


In this beautiful city we have three colored Congre- 
gational churches with some twelve hundred members, 
and church property valued at about $200,000. They 
have developed well during the thirty or forty years of 
their existence and we may expect a growth and influence 
during the coming years which will be of great benefit 
to the many thousands of colored people in our national 
capital. 

One of these three is Plymouth Church, of which Dr. 
A. C. Garner, pastor for twenty years, was recently re- 
leased by the church for important service in New York. 
It has an attractive brick house of worship, located not 
very far from the Treasury Building. Twice has the 
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Society come to the aid of this church in helping to pro- 
vide the equipment needed for its work. The appropria- 
tions have.been amply justified by the steady advance- 
ment of the church in usefulness. 


People’s Church also has a good location a mile or 
two farther east, and has a good first unit of its church 
plant, being practically the Parish House part of its 
contemplated complete structure. They have had at 
different times two Professors in Howard University as 
acting pastors, to their very great advantage. They have 
also enjoyed an excellent vested choir, led at one time 
by a graduate of the Musical Conservatory of Oberlin 
College. They have had to face many problems, but by 
the generous aid of the Church Building Society they 
have successfully solved those connected with their prop- 
erty interests. Obstacles to progress have been cleared 
away, and the path to a larger service than they have 
ever been able to render is now open before them. 


Lincoln Memorial Church is the third in this trio in 
the District of Columbia, and it has many elements of 
promise and opportunity. Organized in a very needy 
and doubtful neighborhood known as “Hell’s Kitchen,” 
its early work was as a mission to the poorest. It 
changed the character of that section, pushed on into 
larger work, secured an admirable new location, went in 
for community service to meet educational, social and 
recreational needs, and is still growing in importance 
and usefulness. While it has never made an appropria- 
tion to this church, the Church Building Society has 
aided in untangling its difficulties régarding title to its 
property, and assisted with counsel and fellowship. 

Going southward from the capital of the nation we 
may stop at Raleigh, North Carolina, where we find an 
interesting Congregational development. In the Tar- 
heel State we have fifty-four Congregational churches, 
with a membership approaching three thousand, and with 
church property valued at about $134,000. The largest 
of these churches is at Raleigh, where there are four 
hundred members, and a Sunday School of more than 
two hundred. Organized in 1874, the sixth of the col- 
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ored churches which have been gathered in this state, 
it has made steady gains in strength and has rendered 
important service in that city. Twice has the Church 
Building Society come to the assistance of this congre- 
gation; once in erecting, and later, in remodeling its 
house of worship; and twice it has aided in providing a 


CuurcH, Mountain View, S. C. 


parsonage for the pastor. Most of the other colored 
churches in North Carolina also received assistance from 
this Society. 

Going still farther South, we find in Atlanta, Georgia, 
our First Congregational Church, long under the fine 
leadership of Dr. Henry H. Proctor, now of Brooklyn, 
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New York. It is within four or five blocks of our Cen- 
tral Congregational Church (white) in the heart of the 
city, but each has its own separate constituency. Some 
distance away, on the edge of the city, is Atlanta Univer- 
sity for the higher education of colored youth. This’ 
may account for the fact that in First Church there is an 
exceptionally large number of teachers, college gradu- 
ates, and professional people, making a congregation 
of unusual culture. The house of worship which we 
helped them to build about fifty years ago, became over- 
crowded, and the Sunday School swarmed all over the 
building. Fourteen years ago the energetic pastor led 
in the erecting of a new and rarely attractive building, 
especially adapted for community service, with rest 
rooms, recreation rooms, a library, and other suitable 
equipment. He had a baptistry placed under the pulpit 
platform, so that those who preferred immersion might 
have their: wish gratified. He persuaded Presidents | 
Roosevelt and Taft to come to his church on their visits 
South, and they voiced their hearty approval of a work ° 
which sought to serve all kinds of people every day in 
the week. The church now has five hundred members, 
with a large Sunday School, and exerts a great and 
beneficent influence in that fair city under the pastorate 
of Rev. Russell S. Brown. Of course, this splendid 
equipment would not have been possible except for the 
fellowship of the entire denomination expressed through 
the aid given by the Church Building Society. 

Other churches which are leavening the great colored 
population of the South with the Pilgrim ideals of faith, 
freedom and fellowship may be found in Charleston, 
South Carolina, where, in 1867, our Plymouth Church 
was organized within sight of Fort Sumter, the eldest of 
seven colored churches in the Palmetto State; in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, where we have developed a church of 
nearly three hundred members; at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, where our church stands in the heart of that great 
industrial city, called the Pittsburgh of the South; at 
Talladega, Alabama, where our church is really a part 
of the college community ; at Macon, Georgia, ‘where we 
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have another of our twenty-nine colored churches in 
that enterprising state; at Tallahassee, Florida, where a 
new church has recently been organized; at Tougaloo, 
Mississippi, where our church is one of the adjuncts of 
the college and is under the care of the President. 
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In New Orleans, Central Church, one of the four Con- 
gregational churches in that interesting city, has had 
Bet fifty years of life and work. A few years ago it moved 
: from its former inadequate quarters to a fine old house 
of worship which a Presbyterian congregation was leav- 
ing for a new location. By the aid of the Church Build- 
ing Society this large and impressive building was 
changed within to provide living and social rooms, and 
the church enjoys an edifice equipped for modern meth- 
ods, having a value of more than $30,000. 


Coming North we may tarry at Memphis, Tennessee, 
where opposite the Le Moyne Institute our colored 
church has acquired a mansion on a fine lot which is 
to be both church and parsonage for a time. Eventually 
a good house of worship will be added. 

In Chattanooga, Tennessee, we may see one of the 
most successful of our colored churches, brought up from 
modest beginnings to unusual strength by the long and 
fruitful pastorate of the late Dr. Joseph E. Smith. It 
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4 
has a fine property, a zealous membership, a prosperous 
‘Sunday School. They leaned on the strong right arm of 


the Church Building Society as they made this upward 
progress. 


In Louisville, Kentucky, our First Congregational 
Church has developed a unique plant which has enlisted 
the warm co-operation of the white citizens of that place. 
To the house of worship and parsonage has been added a 
parish house well adapted to the educational, social and 
recreational needs of the colored population. The church 
is thus equipped, by the aid of this Society, for a work 


of larger usefulness than would have been possible other- 
wise. 


There were, in 1920, in our country one hundred and 
seventy colored Congregational churches, with fifteen 
thousand members. ‘There were one hundred and sixty- 
six Sunday Schools, in which ten thousand pupils were 
enrolled. . These churches raised $142,000 for their home 
expenses, and had property valued at more than $1,000,- 
000. This is a good beginning, and the Society of the 
Helping Hand is glad to have had a share in it. 


But within very recent years a million of our Southern 
Negroes (approximately) have migrated to the North. 
Already the Church Building Society is giving aid to the 
churches that are either beginning or enlarging their 
work because of this migration, and foresees that the 
coming years will bring to it increasing appeals for its 
assistance. What it has heretofore done for this race is 
but an earnest of what it will gladly do in the future so 
far as may be found possible. 
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A Growing Program for a Growing People 


HE share of our Congregational churches 
in the educational and religious program 
of the past, and the growing’ needs and 
opportunities of the present, is one of 
outstanding consideration. One of our 

Southern leaders, a member of the white race, says that 
every large community of Negro people needs a Con- 
eregational church, or the type of work a Congregational 
church naturally does. The same feeling was expressed 
in a somewhat different way by a talented Negro woman, 
when she pleaded for the steady development of Con- 
gvregational church and Sunday School activities, de- 
claring that our presence in the South was a leaven 
along all lines of worship and service. 


It is certainly not the mission of Congregationalism 
even to attempt the organization of our work in every 
‘Negro community. But we can make the needed con- 
tribution by strengthening the organization we _ have, 
planting others in well-chosen communities, and so car- 
ing for our work that it will stand out as a beacon light 
of Christian helpfulness throughout the entire South. 


It is not possible to work with and for the Negro race 
without experiencing a feeling of sympathy, admiration 
and respect for its people. The sacrifice they are still 
making along educational lines; their kindly disposition 
and = sincere appreciation for service rendered; their 
cheerfulness even in adversity; these and other things 
stand out as elements of real character ‘and call for 
recognition. 

Our efforts along educational lines must be supple- 
mented by enlarged activities along religious lines. Many 
professional men and women, lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
journalists, school teachers, claim they cannot enter into 
the church life of their communities on account of igno- 
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THE CONGREGATIONALSUNDAY SCHOOL 
EXTENSION SOCIETY 


A Growing Program for a Growing People 


SHE share of our Congregational churches 
in the educational and religious program 
of the past, and the growing needs and 
opportunities of the present, is one of 
S==) outstanding consideration. One of our 
Southern leaders, a member of the white race, says that 
every large community of Negro people needs a Con- 
gregational church, or the type of work a Congregational 
church naturally does. The same feeling was expressed 
in a somewhat different way by a talented Negro woman, 
when she pleaded for the steady development of Con- 
gregational church and Sunday School activities, de- 
claring that our presence in the South was a_ leaven 
along all lines of worship and service. 


It is certainly not the mission of Congregationalism 
even to attempt the organization of our work in every 
Negro community. But we can make the needed con- 
tribution by strengthening the organization we have, 
planting others in well-chosen communities, and so car- 
ing for our work that it will stand out as a beacon light 
of Christian helpfulness throughout the entire South. 


It is not possible to work with and for the Negro race 
without experiencing a feeling of sympathy, admiration 
and respect for its people. The sacrifice they are still 
making along educational lines; their kindly disposition 
and sincere appreciation for service rendered; their 
cheerfulness even in adversity; these and other things 
stand out as elements of real character and call for 
recognition. 


Our efforts along educational lines must be supple- 
mented by enlarged activities along religious lines. Many 
professional men and women, lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
journalists, school teachers, claim they cannot enter into 
the church life of their communities on account of igno- 
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rant and intolerant leadership. Conferences have been 
held with representatives of the new Negro, and there is 
a distinct call for a -growing program for a growing 
people. : 

It is the feeling on the part of some of our leaders 
that educationally a fairly liberal policy is being adopted 
in some parts of the South. Longer sessions, better 
trained and better paid teachers, modern schoolhouses 
of two or more rooms, are indications of the dawn of a 
new day. Therefore, the new Negro leadership is ready 
to adopt the. largest possible program, sure that sound 
intelligence will make for peace, happiness and pros- 
perity, and that ignorance is the one great obstacle to 
progress. 


But while we have reached the dawn of a better day, 
we are a long way from broad daylight. A wrong im- 
pression at this point will tend to lessen the interest of 
many helpers in the elementary education of the Negro. 
Moreover, a wrong view of the educational situation will 
lead to the expectation of Sunday School résults that can- 
not be realized. One of the Sunday School problems of 
the entire South arises out of the low standard of edu- 
cation in many communities. The Sunday School should 
be a school, and where educational conditions are bad, it 
is next to impossible to have good Sunday Schools. 


That there is a new Negro to deal with is certain. 
The new idealism along educational lines is contagious, 
touching the social and religious order of the times. Such 
conditions call for action on our part. The new vision 
not only justifies our religious educational work, but 
calls for as large an extension of it as possible. More- 
over, in these days of enlarging vision generally, the 
Negro is a growing religious asset in our national life, 
and must be reckoned with. 


The need for stronger church work is apparent, and 
an adequate program including welfare and community 
activities should be laid, intellectual, moral and social. 
The highest possible standards of religion must be main- 
tained, and in such a program the Congregational Sun- 
day School Extension Society must take its share. From 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


those directly interested in our work come such messages 
as these: 
“The Sunday School is just beginning to come to its 


own in the thoughts of our pastors and churches; and 
there is a great day ahead of us.” 


“Intensive as well as extensive work will have to be 
done for some years to come, and the Church Schools 
will have to be cultivated with a view to the develop- 
ment of greater efficiency, and as a possible supply 
base for extension work.” 


“There is a great need through the South, while 
making a real intellectual appeal, to get the cookies 
down on the shelf where people can reach them.” 


Taking action and responding to the call, new avenues 
of service have been opened up, and a program of ex- 
tension and definite leadership inaugurated for Negro 


work, North and — A diam oui a es, 
appointed for the states of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas. The field of 
operation is extensive, its 
position strategic, and in 
this territory our Negro 
Congregational work has 
made steady progress. The 
center of our activities in 
this section of the country 
is New Orleans, where Con- 
gregationalism- is represent- 
ed by Straight College and 
four church organizations. 
In this city are fine Sunday 
School and young people’s 
activities. The church work 
is carried on in a large way, 
including vested choirs in 
Central and _ Beecher 
Churches. Pilgrim Mission 
School, located in a thickly- 


First Memper ENROLLED IN ‘ 
Grace CuurcH SUNDAY settled part of the city, 
Scuoot, New York is also cared for by the 
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THE NEGRO—A CONGREGATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
young people of Beecher Church, an activity which is 
the result of their own advancement along religious 
lines. Beecher Church School, enrolling over one hun- 
dred in its membership, wins full-recognition each year 
as one of the schools meeting the requirements of our 
Missionary. Education Chart Plan. 


bs 
2 


CENTRAL CuHuRCH, New Orteans, La. 


In Louisiana splendid foundations have been laid. In 
Mississippi, Tougaloo, Meridian, Jackson, and two rural 
parishes near Columbus indicate what can and may be 
done throughout the entire state. Arkansas has been 
touched here and there; but in this state and Mississippi, 


and all over the South, there are those who have been 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


trained in Congregational educational institutions who 
are ready to help support a movement to establish Con- 
gregational work in their own communities. 


More recently field workers have been appointed for 
the Carolinas, the Virginias, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. As a result, new mission 
Sunday Schools are being established; the work in or- 
ganized church centers better cared for; and generally 
our work is showing signs of a large and permanent 
forward movement. | 


The following messages from the reports of our Con- 
gregational Sunday School ,Field Workers, ‘will, to some © 
extent, indicate the value of the service rendered: 


A farmers’ conference was in ses- 
sion at a state school for colored 
youth, and the Sunday School 
worker went to enlarge his list of worth-while folks. The 
Sunday School’s part in the farm child’s life was the 
topic of many informal conferences. As a result the 
worker was invited to visit many communities, and ac- 
company demonstration agents on their tours. 


The Sunday School 
and the Farm 


The Sunday School missionary 
A Boy, a Tooth- ; he er Tiesaine. 
el ed o Conk yrought to the rimary epart 

ment of Straight College two boys 
from a certain rural community. They had never before 
entered a schoolroom. One was sixteen, the other twenty 
years of age. They had never seen an electric car. Both 
could read and write a little, having been taught in our 
Sunday School, and were able, therefore, to enter the 
third grade. They were taken down town and among 
other necessities provided with combs and toothbrushes, 
While in the president’s office, one of them calmly took 
his comb and began to comb his hair. Informed that 
“most of the boys in the institution combed their hair 
backwards instead of the way you do,’ the youngster 
responded: “Yes, sir, but these naps is so tough that I’d 
break the comb,” and kept on with the process. 
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THE NEGRO—A CONGREGATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Bercuer Cuurcu SunpAay Scuoor, New Orweans, La. 


On a plantation in Louisiana, a 
cripple was teaching in a private 
school. The owner decided that he needed the children 
to “thin” corn, and closed the school. The teacher was 
made the “driver,” and while the children worked, 
taught them how things “grew.” This sounds like an 
American version of Dickens’ schoolmaster. 


How Things Grow 


The Sunday School worker met 
a group of men going to a “grind- 
ing, and joining their ranks 
talked with them on religious matters. “I have your 
book,” said one, and reaching down in his roll of bedding, 
brought out a copy of “Training for Service,” the study 
of which had been urged at a recent meeting. 

It must not be overlooked that all of our Congrega- 
tional Sunday School Extension work is directed from 
New York City, where the common point of contact is 
nation-wide in its significance. Here North and South 
meet, and plans are made for service, in large city centers 
and rural places alike. Here also is naturally the North- 
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Teacher “Training 


and Grinding” 


SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


ern point of contact and action. For years our Negro 
Congregational work has found its place and mission in 
some of the larger centers of the North, and with the 
coming of increasing numbers of Negroes from the 
South, the extension of our activities was called for. The 
response has been gratifying and helpful. People like 
to follow leadership with large vision. In Detroit we 
have a rapidly-growing church, the Sunday School motto 
of which is: “Keep the door open for some other boy 
and girl.” The entire North is being organized, com- 
mencing with the children and young people, so as to 
adequately meet the needs of the Negro race, education- 
ally and socially, in connection with a real church life. 


One of our field workers re- 
cently left the train, suitcase 
in hand. He was met by the representative of a 
rural Sunday School many miles in the interior. The 
journey overland was made, and when the time for 
certain action to be taken arrived, the suitcase was 
opened, and was found to contain Sunday School supplies 
and garden seeds. The combination was a good one and 
produced fine results. The incident illustrates the work 
that has been outlined in these pages. The soil of mind 
and heart and soul is being cultivated; the seeds of truth 
are being sown; the harvest time will come. 


A Fine Combination 
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A Denominational Directory 


NEGRO CHURCHES, COLLEGES, SCHOOLS 
AND HOSPITALS 


Conducted by 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


COLLEGES: 


*Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 
Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss. 
Straight College, New Orleans, La. 
Tillotson College, Austin, Tex. 
*Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
(Theological Department) 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 


ALABAMA: 

Trinity School, Athens 

Burrell Normal, Florence 

Lincoln Normal, Marion 

Emerson Institute, Mobile 
F'LorIDA: 

Fessenden Academy, Fessenden 
GEORGIA: 

Knox Institute, Athens 

Dorchester Academy, McIntosh 

Ballard Normal, Macon 

Allen Normal, Thomasville 
KENTUCKY: 

Chandler Normal, Lexington 
Nortru CaROLina: 

Joseph K. Brick School, Bricks 

Lincoln Academy, King’s Mountain 

Peabody Academy, ‘Troy 
Soutn CAROLINA: 

Avery Institute, Charleston 

Brewer Normal, Greenwood 
‘TENNESSEE: /~ 

Le Moyne) Institute, Memphis 
VIRGINIA: 

Gloucester Industrial, Cappahosic 


— 


* Affiliated. 
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** RLEMENTARY SCHOOLS: 


ALABAMA: 
Cotton Valley, Fort Davis 


MIssISsIPPI: 
Girls’ Industrial, Moorhead 
Mount Hermon Seminary, Clinton 


memmnper of Institutions.........:<<ccacassns ee 26 


Number of Pupils: 


os S eerenrenmmmeesere ei ENR 190 
PTOTCHSIONAL | .......00scrrsessviassosappienienieeannnaal 20 
TONING nnccinissecrsiesqeseccpssneeaanmpemeiees sanesasensnsseees 3,126 
PIROUCIER TY oo. eseccnsicsessscscossnaeaueeianeesnnenaenns 3,650 

TR OGRL . .ccncscstncsssentoescckeubense seinen aaa 6,986 


(Students at affiliated institutions not included in these figures) 


Number of teachers, including nurses, librarians, 
CEC - Secicecsncssnsnaseupesinassessasnnmsalehtbesio ness ianenaaaaaan 365 


Necro CHURCHES 


ASSISTED BY THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


CRT OMICS a cnsebseccstsesecnscenvasensioneecegeuniia uusennea aalaamalns 215 
Missionaries (including social workers)......... 179 
BOMBTIO TS, onicscncicessicccnioencasnskachscbineuaneuiaalkakaanaenal 17,627 | 


Hospirat Work For NEGROES 


Goodnow Hospital at Talladega, Alabama, connected with 


the college, has just completed its most useful and prosperous 
year. 


Tougaloo College, at ‘Tougaloo, Mississippi, has a small, but 
very useful, hospital which perhaps might better be called an 
infirmary. 

An hospital is soon to be erected at Greenwood, South Caro- 
lina, to co-operate with our Brewer Normal School. Funds for 
this are to be furnished by the Negroes of Greenwood, the 
Board of Trade of the city and by the A. M. A. 


—_—_ 


** Also small elementary practice schools, necessary for courses in teacher 
training, are connected with nearly all our institutions. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


CONGREGATIONAL CuHuRCHES AMONG NEGROES 
IN THE Norru 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society aids in the 
support of several churches among colored people in the North. 
The following list of organized churches includes many which 
now are self-supporting: 


Portland, Maine 

Amherst, Massachusetts, Hope 

Boston, Massachusetts, St. Mark’s 
Brockton, Massachusetts, Lincoln 
Haverhill, Massachusetts % 
Springfield, Massachusetts, St. John’s 
Newport, Rhode Island, Union 

Hartford, Connecticut, Talcott Street 
New Haven, Connecticut, Dixwell Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York, Nazarene } 
Buffalo, New York 

Canarsie, New York. 

Corona, New York 

New York City, Grace, Harlem, Union 
Utica, New York 

East Orange, New Jersey 

Washington, D. C., Lincoln Memorial, People’s, Plymouth 
Cleveland, Ohio, Mt. Zion 

Painesville, Ohio 

East Chicago, Indiana 

Chicago, Illinois, Lincoln Memorial, and two others 
Detroit, Michigan, Plymouth 

Des Moines, Iowa 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Los Angeles, California, Lincoln Memorial 
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THE CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 


Some CoLorep CuHurRcCHES AIDED 
Atlanta, Georgia, First 
Augusta, Georgia, Parsonage 
Birmingham, Alabama, First 
Brooklyn, New York, Nazarene 
Charleston, South Carolina, Plymouth 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, First 
Chicago, Illinois, Lincoln Memorial 
Cleveland, Ohio, Mt. Zion 
Detroit, Michigan, Plymouth “ 
Louisville, Kentucky, First 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Central, Howard 
Raleigh, North Carofina, First 
Savannah, Georgia, First 
Talladega, Alabama, First 
‘Tallahassee, Florida 
‘Tougaloo, Mississippi 


Washington, D. C., Plymouth, People’s, Lincoln Memorial 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL EX- 
TENSION SOCIETY assists in the support of 143 Sunday 
Schools located in the South, and 23 in the North. 
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Suggestions for Programs 


BASED ON 


The TREND of the RACES 


Prepared by 
MISS M. L. WOODBERRY and MRS. J. J. PEARSALL 


THE CONGREGATIONAL 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY FEDERATION 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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General Suggestions 


These outlines are issued for the use of Leaders of Con- 
gregational mission study groups or missionary socie- 
ties, desiring programs based on the Home Mission 
Study book, “The Trend of the Races,” by Dr. George 
EK. Haynes. 


The detailed suggestions are submitted for the pur- 
poses of choice. More material is sometimes suggested 
than the Leader will wish to use. Many suggestions 
are offered which may be modified to suit local condi- 
tions or interests. The Leader will exercise judgment 
in these matters. 

General hints for the conduct of Program Meetings 
and Mission Study classes will be found in the Manual 
of Principles and Methods of Missionary Education, re- 
vised edition, pp. 20-24 (Missionary Education Depart- 
ment, 14 Beacon Street, Boston; 10 cents). 

Poster suggestions are given in connection with each 
program. ‘The poster is not only a good means of pub- 
licity, attracting attention to the meetings and increas- 
ing interest, but it is also a valuable educational factor. 
Do not think that you cannot have posters unless you 
have persons of high artistic ability. A surprising 
amount of material is available to those who will use a 
little ingenuity in looking for it. The making of posters 
is a good way to utilize the young people and help to 
develop their interest. Note suggestions on Publicity 
in the Manual referred to above, p. 26; also the pamphlet 
“Posters and Poster-Making,’ published by the Student 
Volunteer Movement, 25 Madison Avenue, New York; 
25 cents. 

Reference is made to the “Negro: A Congregational 


Opportunity,” for helps on these Programs. Also to 


“Open Doors to a World Outlook.” (Congregational 
Education Society for information regarding stereop- 
ticon lectures and the books referred to above.) 
References for reading are given in connection with 
most of the programs. Leaders should consult the very 
good classified reading list in the back of the textbook. 
The American Volume of the World Survey has much 
valuable information on this and other missionary topics. 
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This Survey may be secured from the Department of 
Missionary Education, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. Send 
385 cents for the large size, or 25 cents for the small 
size edition, to pay cost of postage and packing. 


The Trend of the Races 


CHAPTER | 
We Face the Future 


Hymn.—"The House of Brotherhood.” 
America, America; the shouts of war shall cease; 
The glory dawns, the day is come of victory and peace; 
And now, upon a larger plan 
We'll build the common good, 
The temple of the love of man, 
The House of Brotherhood. 


ScRIPTURE.—The Sermon on the Mount: Matt. 5:1-16. 
The Golden Rule for all men. 

Prayer [HouGutT.—The Christian valuation of a human 
personality. 

Prayer.—That we may be inspired to love our neigh- 
bor even as we love ourselves; that we may dis- 
cover the kinship of all races through the Father- 
hood of God; that we may be led to sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of the races other 
than our own through a better acquaintance with 
them. 

Sincinc.—Negro Spiritual: “I want to be *'.c Jesus 
in my heart.” 

Topics for Papers or Discussion 
1. The Opportunity of the Negro in Education. 
Pioneers in this work. 
American Missionary Association teachers. 
Schools, institutions for higher learning:- Which 
are they? Where are they? How supported? 
Has your auxiliary a share in the support of a 
teacher? 
See “The Negro: a Congregational Opportunity’ ; 
also “World Survey: American Volume,” pp. 
95-98. 

2. The Opportunity of the Negro in Industry. 

Our Congregational share in industrial training. 
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Institutions at which such training is given: Hamp- 
ton, Tuskegee, Fisk; also denominational 
schools: Talladega, Tougaloo, Brick. 

Leaflets will be furnished by the American Mission- 
-ary Association. 

The Color Line in world problems. 

The races struggling to find peaceful relations. 

The strong and the weak. 

Race prejudice resulting in race riots. 

Ku Klux Klan. Lynchings. 

America’s Choice. 

Co-operation or conflict. 

Movement of white and colored people to urban 
centers. | 

Race consciousness on the part of the Negro. 


SpectiaAL LirerRATURE: ‘“‘Race Values and Race Des- 


tiny,” by George L. Cady, D.D. (A.M.A.). 
“The Negro: an Asset of the American Nation,’ 


by R. W.- Roundy (A.M.A.). 


Poster SuGaGestions.—TIwo figures, one of a Negro 


and the other of a white person, at lower left and 
right hand corners respectively, each looking up 
center at a large interrogation (?). Lettering: 
We Face tHe Future—Wuart Does Ir Ho.p? 
Or, pictures of A.M.A. or other Negro schools. 
Lettering: THe Hope or THE FUTURE FOR THE 
NerGro—CuristTIAN Epvucation. 
Belc.; the poster a card with place, date and hour 
of meeting. 


CHAPTER IT 
Sixty Years of Progress 


Hymn.—‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
ScriprurE.—Joseph sold into slavery. Genesis 37; 


23-38. 


Prayer.—That God will blot out the transgressions of 


one race against the other; that all oppression 
everywhere shall cease; that He who led captivity 


captive may rule in the hearts of men of every 


race and color; that the bondage of ignorance and 
sin may be broken and that we may enter into the 
true liberty of the children of one Father. 
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Sinaina.—Negro Spiritual: “I couldn’t hear nobody 
pray.” 


Topics for Papers or Discussion 


1. Resumé of conditions of the Negro at the close of 
the war in 1864. 
2. Signs of progress in material conditions. 
Economic—industrial—business. In city, rural and 
suburban life. 

3. Signs of progress in race development. 

Growth of leadership—religion—education—inven- 
tion—scientific discoveries—music. 

For Genera. Discussion: If you were an_ educated 
Negro graduated from an American university and 
wanted to serve your own people, would you choose 
to become a Teacher? Minister? Lawyer? Farmer? 
or Physician? Why? Would you prefer to live in 
America? Africa? West Indjes? or France? Why? 

SPECIAL LiTERATURE: “World Survey: American Vol- 
ume,” pp. 83-101. Roundy. “The Negro an Asset 
of the American Nation” (A.M.A.). 

Poster SuGcGEstions.—Pictures showing contrasted con- 
ditions: Negroes under slavery or backward con- 
ditions after the war, and modern Negro homes, 
schools, farms, etc., of today. Lettering: Sixty 
Years or Progress, with the words THEN and 
Now over the two groups of pictures. 

If artistic skill is available, a very effective 
poster may be made by drawing in outline or sil- 
houette two Negro figures, one bowed down as if 
under a heavy burden and the other standing erect. 


CHAPTER IIT 


The Trend of the Negro World 


Hymn.—“In the Cross of Christ I glory.” 

Scriprure.—Simon the Cyrenian, a man of Africa, bore 
the cross after Jesus; Matt. 27:32; Luke 23:26. 

PrayerR.—That we mdy recognize the potential capa- 
cities of men of other races; that we may sympa- 
thize with their highest aspirations; that we may 
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be truly grateful for all the contributions the Negro 
has made to our literature and our esthetic life. 


“Deep River,’ music by Harry T. Burleigh. 


Reapinc.—From Paul Laurence Dunbar’s “Lyrics of 


Lowly Life.” 


Topics for Papers or Discussion 


Several short anecdotes of the Negro, illustrating 

special characteristics in humor, dramatic ability, 

music, poetry, art, superstition, tolerance, optim- 

ism, altruism, faithfulness, pathos. Mrs. Ham- 

mond’s “In the Vanguard of a Race” will.be help- 

ful in securing material. 

Brief outline of the points in the chapter: “The 

Trend of the Negro World.” 

Have the group vote on the following questions: 

Is there a rising tide of race consciousness? 

Is racial self-respect increasing, or diminishing? 

Is there increasing resentment and suspicion? 

Is the Negro a contributor to the American social 
consciousness ? 

Is there a growing dependence of the Negro upon 
his own people for leadership? 


Poster SuGGeEstions.— Pictures of Negro homes, schools, 


churches, farms, etc., of the better type. Portraits 
of one or two Negro leaders may be included. 

Or, an ascending path, stairway or ladder; with 
successive steps or stages marked Inpbusrry, 
TuriFt, Epucation, Reticion, Art, Music, ete. 
A Negro, or group of Negroes standing at the bot- 
tom and looking up, or placed at various points on 
the ascending way. ; 

Lettering: Ture Trenp or THE Necro Race-— 
SuaLtt We Hep or HInper? 


CHAPTER IV 


The Negro’s Offering to the Stars and Stripes 


Hymn.—“The Star-Spangled Banner,” or “America the 
Beautiful.” 

ScRIPTURE.—Psalms 68:31; Isaiah 18:1; 45:14; Ze- 
phaniah 3:10. 
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Prayer.—That patriotism may be cherished as a na- 
tional virtue; that we may gratefully remember 
that Negro Americans fought for the freedom of 
the world; that we may dedicate ourselves to make 
safe that democracy for which Negro Americans 


died. 
Rreapine.—Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 
Sone.—“We're Tenting Tonight.” 


Topics for Papers or Talks | 

1. War of the Revolution: Name soldiers, heroes, and 
martyrs. Mention white generals, American and 
British. : 

2. War of 1812: Short review of inland battles—Lake | 
Erie; Bracketts Harbor; Mobile; read from Gen- 
eral Jackson’s address at New Orleans. 

3. Civil War: Enlistment; Provisions; First Regiment; 
First Fighting. 

4. Spanish-American War: The famous Ninth and 

Tenth Cavalry; 24th and 25th Infantry regiments ; 
Valiant service in the Philippines; famous Ameri- 
cans. 
World War: .Negro citizenship background; fric- 
tion and franchise; mob violence; non-combatant 
service; service through agriculture and industry; 
the work of Negro women; Liberty Loan work; 
Food campaign; the Negro in the army; Negro 
troops in action. if 

Material for these topics will be found in the chapter 

upon which this program is based and in United States 

histories and encyclopedia articles. Also “The Out- 
look;” “The Literary Digest,” March 18th and 25th, 

1922. 

Poster SuaGestions.—A picture of the United States 
flag, ‘Columbia’, the Capitol at Washington, or 
other figure symbolic of America. A negro (in uni- 
form if possible) facing the other figure with out- 
stretched hand. Lettering: Our Desr To THE 
NEGRO. 

A very effective poster may be made by someone 
with artistic skill taking a small map of the United 
States and tearing it partially apart along the di- 
viding line between North and South. Paste this 
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or 


on the poster and sketch two figures, one white 
and the other black, on opposite sides of the map, 
each holding the parts together. Lettering: Tury 
Hewrep Us Save THE UNIon. 


CHAPTER V 


The Trend of the White World 


Hymn.—“‘Hail to the Lord’s Anointed.”’ 


ScripturRE.—The Epistle of Paul to Philemon. 
The responsibility of a Christian toward a slave. 


Prayer.—That we may seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness in all our relations with our 
fellowmen; that we may be controlled only by those 
impulses which are fraternal; that inter-racial 
friendship and peace may prevail among all the peo- 
ples of the earth; that we may have courage to learn 
the truth about the white and Negro races, and that 
the truth may make us free to act justly. 

Sincine.—Negro Spiritual: “Steal Away to Jesus.” 

Short* statement of the two types of impulse 
which control the affairs of men. (See beginning 
of chapter. ) 

Self-assertive and self-denying. How mani- 
fested and with what results? 

RECITATION or Sone.—‘The Recessional,’ by Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Rott Caxrui.—Let each member respond, giving her 
name and the name of some person noted for his 
or her stand on some great moral issue. 

Two Paprers.—(Carefully prepared). 

1. Tue Patu Atreapy Trop—Survivals of the 
Past: 
(a) Bondage; (b) legal protection; (c) 
black laws; (d) landlords and tenants. 

2. Tue Patu Aneap—The Inter-racial Mind: 
(a) Equality of all citizens before the law; 
(b) freedom of assembly; of speech; of 
movement; (c) the right to trial by a jury 
of peers. 
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_ Reapine.—Telling Sentences from the Declaration of 
Independence. 

PostER SuacGestions.—Contrasted figures or groups, 
one showing white ond one black, in attitudes of 
distrust or aversion, the other in attitudes of co- 
operation and fellowship. For example, the figures 
may be standing side by side, or facing one another, 
in the one case; and back to back, in the other. 
Lettering: Tue Trenp or THE WuIteE Woritp— 
SHALL Ir Be Tuts? Or Tuis? 


(The last words being over the respective groups). 
CHAPTER VI 
A Way to Inter-Racial Peace 


Hymn.—“In Christ there is no East or West.” 

ScRIPTURE.—Romans 2 or Gal. 3, or Col. 3. 

PrayerR.—That Christian courtesy may mark the inter- 
course between the races; that the womanhood of 
the negro race may be held as inviolate as that of the 
white races; that the teaching of the Man of 
Galilee shall lead us to bring about inter-racial 
peace. 

Sinaine.—Negro Spiritual: “I wonder if the light will 
ever shine on me.’ 


Topics for Discussion 
1. Racial contacts that lead to good-will through 
modern organization. 

Commercial Clubs, Negro Boards of Trade, Co- 
operative Committees of Investigation, Community 
Activities, Social Service Courses, Church Co- 
operation, Mutual Economic and Life Interests. 

2. Note that the biblical word for inter-racial is 
Brotherhood. Jer. 31-34; I John 3-14; Acts 17-26. 


3. Heroes of the Past: 


Frederick Douglass Albert Shaw 
Booker T. Washington Samuel Armstrong 
Paul L. Dunbar Thomas W. Higginson. 


4. Present Day Leaders: 
Rev. William N. DeBerry George E. Haynes 
Harold M. Kingsley H. H. Proctor 
Alfred H. Lawless, Jr. A. E. Garner, 
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Send to The American Missionary Association and 
Congregational Home Missionary Society for a com- 
pleted list of the men whose future work depends on the 
gifts, service and prayers of your church and those of 
others in our Congregational fellowship. 


Poster Suaeestions.— Divide the poster into two sec- 
tions by a perpendicular line. Color one side black, 
leaving the other white. (This may be done by 
pasting black paper over one side.) On the dividing 
line, paste a picture of your own church. Letter- 
ing: Inrer-Raciat Peace—Ovr Way ro Ir. 
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BREWER NORMAL SCHOOL 
BREWER HOSPITAL, GREENWOOD, S. C. 


OR more than half a century, Brewer Normal 

‘School has given backing and encouragement to 
the best aspirations of an undeveloped race. Its 
presence in the community has also been a leavening 
influence, helping to bring about a more Christian 
attitude on the part of the races toward each other. 

In earlier days, nearly all the trained colored 
teachers of this entire section, came from Brewer, 
and at the present time most of the teachers in the 
schools of our own city are Brewer graduates. 


Equipment and Objectives 


With four main school buildings, the new hospital, 
and nineteen acres of land, the school in all its life is 
a practical demonstration of Christian faith, ideals 
and principles applied to rural conditions. Begin- 
ning with the first grade, students graduate from a 
standard high school and if they seek preparation to 
teach, continue with a two-year normal course. 

Preparation to meet the tests of the classrooms 
is not magnified above the preparation to meet the 
more searching tests of hostile soil in a torrid sun, 
of work in the kitchen that gives grime to clothes 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND WorLp SERVICE 


and sweat to faces, of injustice that makes the heart 
burn, of unfriendliness and contempt that dishearten 
and chill. 

About one/hundred day students and seventy 
boarders are taught how to use numbers and words; 
how to get meals and make dresses; how to repair 
buildings and\broken electric wires and water pipes; 
how to grow two ears of corn instead of one; how to 
build up the land while giving variety and plenty 
to the dinner table and filling the potato houses and 
barns. They are taught that industry, thrift, neat- 
ness, courtesy, increase home comfort and community 
happiness. 


Moral and Spiritual Training 


Lest crustless bread, and creased trousers, and 
pendant earrings, and easy jobs and big pay beguile, 
and boastful, ‘“‘heady” arrogance despoil, the fact is 
stressed that life’s most liberal privileges are in the 
realm of personality. While the student learns the 
secret of larger yields of cotton, he hears that 
Christian personality is more enriching than a bale 
of cotton to every acre, and that applied Christian 
faith, goodwill, community spirit, not only produce 
greater prosperity, but give to prosperity a quality 
more desirable than quantity. 

The personal knowledge of Christ unto fullgrown 
manhood, and loyalty to Him in life-long service, 
service that is willing and efficient, is the chief in- 
spiration of classrooms and the compelling incentive 
to skill and fidelity in workshop, fields, kitchen and 
laundry. 

Manual work is required of every ,student, all the 
work of school and farm being considered valuable 
educational experience. As far as practicable, the 
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CHRISTIAN EpucATION AND Wor.tp SERVICE 


housework is done in rotation in order that each girl 
may have first-hand experience in the care of the 
home. 


We Emphasize Results 


Next to Christian faith, results are among the 
school’s best assets. ‘“Results’”—students who have 
risen to places of large responsibility—“Results” not 
less enriching—students who in simple, faithful serv- 
ice, have given their best in isolated homes and in 
small, remote schools—noble hearts, great ‘service. 

Results alone, convince an incredulous and oft- 
times “set”? people. It was discouraging and pain- 
fully slow, the conversion of Thomas’ father. 

He made light of scientific agriculture and would 
not be persuaded. But when Thomas’ field yielded 
twice as much eorn as his father’s, the father became 
a thorough-going and enthusiastic convert to the 
new ways. 


Better Farming 


The school’s agricultural instructor is also the 
state’s farm demonstration agent for this county. 
Through his visits to the farms, the farmers come 
directly into touch, upon their own farms, with the 
latest and best methods. The agent helps to meet 
the problems of soil, stock, orchard, and market. 
Forty-three bushels of potatoes instead of twelve, 
to the acre, thirty-seven bushels of corn instead of 
fifteen, and by cooperative marketing, fifty-two 
cents a dozen for eggs instead of twenty cents. 

Demonstrations of corn and cotton culture, made 
by us, showing this year some of the finest products 
grown in the entire state have interested our white 
as well as our colored neighbors. 
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Our agent urges the adoption of a budget for home 
and farm, the adoption of higher standards of living, 
dooryards neat and adorned with flowers, the chil- 
dren in school, the family regular in church attend- 
ance and support; he pushes a community program 
for the cooperation and betterment of all—houses 
screened, schoolhouse with tight ;roof, benches in- 
stead of boards, qualified teachers, seven months of 
school instead of three or four, paint on the church 
building—a friendly spirit pervading and unifying 
the community, driving out evil-mindedness, petty 
jealousy, suspicion, prejudice. 


The Field and Its Needs 


’ There are twenty-one thousand colored people in 
Greenwood County with no class A high schools. 
Some of the people can neither read nor write, many 
of them know little more than the necessary ac- 
companiments of mere existence. Some are with- 
out spirit and ambition, indifferent to high things, 
slovenly, strangers to unforced work, suspicious, 
impervious to moral considerations, irresponsible. 
They are to be lived with and worked for as children 
of God, and in some of their children is the bright 
hope of a better day. 

There are many others whose hearts are passion- 
ate with eager hope and resolute purpose, who work 
hard for the chance to learn. Some of these families 
bring meat, potatoes, meal, syrup, eggs, wood, to 
help keep children in school. Last year two cows 
boarded at the school that their milk, above the cost 
of the cows’ feed, might help to keep two girls in 
school. Three country boys have worked all summer 
on the school farm to earn their winter schooling. 
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~~ 
Group or GREENWOOD GIRLS 


Human Products 


And the students are getting something more than 
such intelligent efficiency and courtesy as makes 
them “profitable for service.’ 

James and Richard were active menibieia of the 


~Y¥.M.C.A. last year. At different times during 


the summer they worked in one of the largest estab- 
lishments in the city. They made good money, and 
the money was needed for school. Each boy, in- 
dependently, gave up his job because he was ex- 
pected to do things that violated his sense of right. 
He sacrificed his job and good money rather than 
his Christian manhood. 

And Mary, too, is getting something more than 
book facts. 

The inter-racial conference was on. About seventy 
people had just been fed in the dining room. There 
was much to do and the: principal left the table with- 


‘out waiting for dessert. Mary went running after 
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him, calling as he went down the front steps, “Come 
and have some ice cream and cake.” It was an un- 
usual feast and Mary wished him to share it. Mary 
would not be silenced when he told her she could 
have his, but called after him as he walked away,-: 
“Please come.”” Mary is a winsome girl who loves 
flowers and music and who is eager to learn. She 
worked at the school during the conference to help 
pay for schooling in the fall—this work, after 
“mothering” all summer long a little brother and 
sister, caring for their food and clothes and often 
preparing a meal for her lonely grandfather. Too 
hard a worker, too soon a little mother, for she is 
thin, and already a; tired, worn look has stolen into 
her sweet, young face. Yes, we are grateful that in 
the providence of God, the friends of the churches 
make possible a school where Mary can forget the 
aging duties of motherhood, and learn of the world’s 
commerce, and music and—Christ, whose love satis- 
fies the needs of her gentle, earnest spirit. 


Problems of the Spirit 


Our curriculum shall not stop with problems of 
the blackboard, but shall include the problems of 
the black boy. And to the black boy as to all boys, 
the school’s mission to his intellect, to cleverness in 
making houses and crops and money—to clever 
leadership in the professions—the school’s mission 
climaxes in a spiritual Christ-commission to his 
heart, to self-respect, to love, and to love work as 
one of life’s choicest privileges, to a commanding 
sense of obligation commensurate with every privi- 
lege enjoyed, to cooperative, friendly living, to giving 
himself and his all, through Christ, to the betterment 
of humanity, in whatever sphere of life he may 
serve. And God willing, our work shall not rest 
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Tue Boys’ Cooxinc Ciass—FuTureE CHEFS 


until nowhere in our land can be found a sixteen- 
year-old boy who does not know his letters. 

Until recently he had never eaten from a table, but 
from a box in the corner of the room. He had not 
seen a railroad train. Until his recent trip to the 
city to work, he could not manage the electric light. 
Following his first night in the hotel where he 
worked, his electric light was found burning in the 
morning. Reproved for such seeming wastefulness, 
he replied, “I tried, I blowed it, but I couldn’t get 
it out.” 


A Christian School 


Our children must be “taught in the Lord.” Not 
less well equipped to grapple with economic neces- 
sity, not less able profitably to apply the principles 
of material and social science to daily life, but better 
equipped in the invincible conviction that God is 
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greater than the world and men, children to whom 
there is majesty in the moral law, because sanc- 
tioned by the eternal “must” of God, children with 
awakened souls, who live in the world of Spirit, 
whose notable achievements are in qualities of life, 
-whose heroisms, with Christ, are in the field of love’s 
conquest., In them is the Spirit of the triumphing 
centuries, they feel the shame of ignorance and low 
contentment and encrippling circumstance—they 
greet the promises from afar, and in Christ, bravely 
go forward. 


The New Hospital 


To twenty-one thousand people in Greenwood 
County,. Brewer Hospital is a wonderful blessing. 
Vigorous health among the colored people of this 
section is surprisingly unusual. Many of them are 
ignorant of the simplest laws of health. A simple 


Brewer Hospirau 
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injury is often allowed to go unéared for until blood 
poisoning appears. Little importance is attached to 
bad air, impure water, irregularities and excesses in 
food, exposure to all sorts of weather without proper 
protection. Such. recklessness induces conditions 
favorable to epidemics and increases susceptibility 
to contagion. A high death rate is inevitable. 

There have been too few nurses, some of these 
have been ill-prepared for service. | 
. Into this situation the hospital comes. It is no 
longer an operation in the doctor’s office or in one’s 
own home or in a hospital from fourteen to eighty 
miles away. Nor will so many who are ill go without 
proper attention. 

Located on Brewer campus, stedinte 1 in the school 
who plan to be nurses, have excellent opportunity to 
get much preliminary training before graduating 
from the high school. And such students will make 
far more successful and acceptable nurses, because © 
of their contact with a Christian school. 


Significance for the Community 


.The hospital means better health for the entire 
community. The head nurse will visit the colored 
families, teaching them how to live, as well as how 
to keep well. Better health among colored families 
will mean less sickness among the white families, 
especially because many white babies are cared for 
by colored girls. 

The hospital in dealing with this situation is a 
» hew factor at work in the community, bringing the 
races into a better understanding of each other. 
The hospital is located on a little elevation back 
from thé&street, back of the school buildings, over- 
looking beautiful country. 
It has modern equipment and is under Christian 
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management. Some faithful souls who have worked 
for it and who had hoped: to receive its ministries 
have died in the faith. It is most gracious ministry 
to those who now can be received. And who shall 
think other than that in the quiet and beauty of the 
place and its surroundings, while bodies are mend- 
ing, hearts will lose something of their heaviness, 
depression of spirit give place to hope and trust, 
souls live again, braver and better than before. 


Che American Missionary Assoriation 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Eastern District Western District 
14 Beacon Street 19 South La Salle Street 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, III. 


Pacific District 
423 Phelan Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 


DE PUFRTO RICO 


The Evangelical Church of Puerto Rico. 


As thou has sent me into the world, even 
so have I also sent them into the world. 


And for their sakes I sanctify myself, that 
they also might be sanctified through the 
truth. 


Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
them also which shall believe on me through 
their word; 


That they all may be one; as thou, Father, 
art in me and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us: that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me. 

John 17:18-21 


La IGLEsiIA EVANGELICA DE PUERTO Rico 
The Evangelical Church of Puerto Rico ~- 
By Sec. JuDson L. Cross 


A THREE-PARTY WEDDING 


66 . ° : . 
A H, but we want our friends in the States to realize that there is no longer 


a Congregational Church in Puerto Rico; there is no longer a Christian 
Church in Puerto Rico; there is no longer a United Brethren Church in 
Puerto Rico; there is the one Iglesia Evangelica de Puerto Rico.” 

Thus fervently exclaimed one of the native pastors as we congratulated him 
upon the happy consummation of the union of these churches which took place 
on January 28, 1931 at the Congregational Church at Fajardo during the three- 
day session of the first Annual Assembly of the United Churches. This three- 
party wedding was celebrated with an impressive marriage ceremony at which 
each of the contracting parties was represented by three of its members. It 
was significant that Puerto Rican representatives of each of the leading 
Protestant denominations on the Island were present as guests and brought 
official greetings to the united body. Thus our Puerto Rican Churches have 
set an example by this pioneer adventure in organic, as well as spiritual, unity 
and it may be that this will be the initial step toward the union of all of the 
Protestant work on the Island so that Puerto Rico may some day have its own 
National Protestant Church as have China, the Philippine Islands, Korea and 
South India. 
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First Assembly of the (United) Sieg Church 
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The history of this union movement is interesting. From the very begin- 
ning of the Protestant work on the Island there has been an unusual spirit of 
cooperation and comity whereby spheres of influence were allocated and sec- 
tarian competition eliminated. The leading denominations had come together 
for mutual help and cooperative planning into the Evangelical Union com- 
posed formerly of seven, now of five, denominations. A union Theological 
Seminary at Rio Piedras and a union printing plant at Ponce were the results 
of this comity. This naturally led to a movement toward a closer organic 
unity which included six denominations. Some of the churches involved, 
however, were not yet ready. In the meantime the union of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches on the Island naturally followed the recent 

“merging of these two denominations in the States, and the United Brethren 
constituency, which had already voted for the larger union, gladly became 
the third party to the wedding. 
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WHAT IT MEANS 


This union means that the 36 Congregational, Christian and United Brethren | 
Churches have become one Church, the affairs of which will be administered 
by an Executive Council of fourteen members chosen by the delegates ap- 
pointed by the local churches to the Annual Assembly. The council, in turn, 
elects a President, an Executive Secretary and a Treasurer, who, with the 
Council, are responsible for carrying out the instructions of ‘the Assembly, 
the assignment of workers, the direction of the work and the preparation of 
the annual budget. The first president of the Annual Assembly and Executive 
Council is our own Professor Saez of the Union Theological Seminary of 
Puerto Rico. The Executive Secretary is Rev. C. I. Mohler, formerly Superin- 
tendent of our church work, and the Treasurer Dr. P. W. Drury, of the 
United Brethren Mission, and former Secretary of the Evangelical Union of 
Puerto Rico. Rev. D. P. Barrett, of the Christian Mission heads the Com- 
mittee directing the united work on the south side of the Island. 


The United Church will‘continue to cooperate as a constituent member of 
the Evangelical Union of Puerto Rico. Its relations with the three Boards 
in the States will be maintained through an Administrative Board composed 
of representatives from the Boards. It is expected, that the increased adminis- 

: trative responsibility on the part of the Puerto Rican Church will eventually 
result in gradually increased self-support. 


SOME INTERESTING STATISTICS 


The thirty-six churches comprising the 
new United Church are located in the 
larger towns of the former Congrega- 
tional territory at the east end of the 
Island and the United Brethren and 
Christian territory, which are contiguous 
and which jnclude a larger area on the 
southern coast along the Caribbean. The 
total membership of these churches De- 
cember 31, 1930 was 3,518 of whom 405 
were received on confession of faith dur- 
ing 1930. Besides the organized churches 
there are 74 other points where services 
are held regularly. Thirty-nine-ordained 
ministers and thirty-three paid workers 
serve these churches and outposts. The 
churches have 77 Bible. Schools with a 
membership of 6,292; 42 Young People’s 
Societies with 1,587 members and 29 
other church societies enrolling 857 
members. The total annual budget for 
this work in 1930 was $70,416 of which 
$13,416 was raised in Puerto Rico, the | 
balance of about $57,000 being contributed by the Boards. The total property 
investment held by the Boards, including fifty churches and other edifices, 
amounts to $457,300. 


Prof. Florencio Saez 


THE CHURCHES AT WORK 


Protestant Christianity has no greater challenge nor opportunity anywhere 
in the world than that offered by these million and a half people, our own 
fellow-citizens, under our-own flag and nearer to Washington than Denver, 
Colorado. While under the Stars and Stripes they are living amid conditions 
that none of us like to admit. Poverty, disease, starvation, deplorable lack of 
sanitation, illiteracy and all the ills that go with social and economic maladjust- 
ment are the lot of the majority of Puerto Ricans.- Land-monopoly and ex- 


. 

cessive over-population are the underlying causes of distress. Only by some 
radical readjustment along these lines can the future material and cultural 
well-being of the Island be assured. The present Governor, Theodore Roosevelt, 
is grappling with the situation through personal, first-hand study of conditions 
and by a constructive policy of education, agricultural training and cooperation 
among the various economic groups. Christian sentiment in the States should back 
him in his efforts in behalf of the masses on the Island in every way possible. 


In the meantime there is the clear challenge to the churches for the appli- 
cation of a full-orbed Christian gospel. There is a pressing need for trained 
pastors and workers, particularly trained to relate the gospel to all of life in 
very practical ways. The Churches must take an initial and vital part in 
rendering every possible service for the amelioration of physical suffering, as_ 
well as the building up of a strong, independent Christian character among the 
people. For the most part the churches 
with their native pastors and missionary 
leaders are meeting this challenge in a 
wonderful way in the face of almost 
overwhelming physical discouragements. 


EDUCATIONAL AND MEDICAL 
WORK 


From Blanche Kellogg Institute at 
Santurce and the Union Theological Sem- 
inary at Rio Piedras, workers and pastors 
are going out into the life of the Island 
inspired and trained for Christian living 
and service. The ministry to the sick 
and suffering at the Ryder Memorial 

Hospital by Dr. Watson and his devoted 
staff is an outstanding expression of 
Christian good-will known and read of 
all-men on the Island. Hand in hand 
with these institutions our pastors have 
fine opportunities to serve the social and 
spiritual needs of the people often under 
conditions calling for downright heroism 

Dr: and Mrs. Watson and self-sacrifice. 


Nurses Training Class at Ryder Memorial Hospital 


REACHING THE PEOPLE 


They are reaching the people. Men, women and children everywhere, 
whether in city, town or’ mountain-side village, flock to our churches. In 
practically every place we visited not only were the churches crowded but 
people stood at the doors and wipdows to see and to listen, coming from every 
direction over the trails. OneAvondered where they all came from until some 
elevated view showed the hut€ dotting the mountain-sides and valleys on every 
hand. At the villages of Cieba and Rio Blanca, where the churches are meeting 
in houses loaned for the purpose, sixty and seventy or more people crowded 
into one single-roomed hut to worship. At Loquillo a most persuasive petition 
was presented to the visiting secretaries for a larger church because, among 
other reasons, sixty children were compelled to meet for Sunday School out 
under the cocoanut palms in the church yard. We were told that there is a 
great movement, largely a young people’s movement, toward Protestantism all 
over the Island. The most enthusiastic workers on the field are young people. . 
It is significant that as soon as the Evangelical Church became a reality the 
young people of the three uniting Churches organized for service in a Christian 


Endeavor union. Mr. Francisco Laporte, a young school teacher and member 
of the Santa Isabel Church was elected President. There is no problem of get- 
ting a hearing; the problem lies in the opposite direction of adequate facilities 
to render the service demanded and of not trying to reach too many people 
at the cost of abiding results. 


COOPERATION AND COMRADESHIP 


There is a remarkable spirit of cooperation and a sense of the unity of all 
the work among the leaders. Pastors, hospital staff and school faculty labor 
as if each depended upon the other. Many of the patients coming to the hos- 
pital and clinics for treatment are sent by the pastors of our local churches 
and many of the sixty-five girls at the Blanche Kellogg Institute were dis- 
covered and recommended by pastors on the field. We found as we went about 
the Island, Sunday School teachers, kindergarten workers, social helpers, yes, 
and pastors’ wives, at work in the various parishes who had received their 
training at Blanche Kellogg. Some of the nurses in training at Ryder Memorial 
had come from the same school. At 
luncheon one day in the hotel at Fajardo, 
during the sessions of the Annual Assem- 
bly, a table, at which sat six fine girls, 
was pointed out to us. All of these girls 


garten teachers in scattered local parishes 
and all were graduates of Blanche Kellogg 
Institute. Thus our churches are both 
the source from which comes our most 
promising material for leadership and the 
outlet for self-expression in Christian 
service on the part of the leaders after 
they have received their training. It is 
interesting to note that some of the girls 
at both Blanche Kellogg Institute and 
Ryder Memorial Hospital come from the 
former United Brethren and Christian 
territory as well as Congregational. 


Yee At the Hospital at Humacao we found 
Sunday School Class at Fajardo Mr. Gonzales the minister from the 


had come in from their work as kinder- | 
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Porwe Scene in Santurce 


neighboring town of Las Piedras, assisting Dr. Watson and the staff in con- 
ducting the touching, brief service of prayer and worship held each Monday 
morning for the patients coming up to the Clinic. This was a most impressive 
combination of the two-fold Christlike ministry to the bodies and spirits of 
human souls in distress. The churches by their contribution of friendship and 
spiritual values are constantly undergirding and upbuilding the life and char- 


acter of the people who have been touched by the more concrete expressions 
of Christian brotherhood. 


A TYPICAL PARISH 


As we visited with Carlos Gonzales, in his attractive little parsonage at Las 
Piedras, with his family around us, he outlined to us the sermon ‘he had pre- 
pared to preach that evening. The outline revealed to us a seriousness in his 
task which prompted him to careful preparation and an enthusiasm expressed 
in genuine evangelical fervor controlled by a well-trained mind. He is a 
student pastor completing his course at Rio Piedras in June. His actual parish 


contains 1500 people with a surrounding population of 11,000 souls untouched 
by any religious or social service save his own. The men of-his parish, working 
in the cane fields only five months of the year average sixty to seventy-five 
cents a day for a ten hour day. A new tobacco factory being, built in the 
town, at which 90% of the employees will be women, earning from twenty 
to thirty-five cents a day, he told us, was an element ‘of hope in the situation! 
Mr. Gonzales is making a sincere effort to improve the conditions of his people. 
Among other things, as he goes about his pastoral calling, in cases of illness 
he notes down in a little note-book,the symptoms of the patients. Once a week 
he goes up to Ryder Memorial Hospital where Dr. Watson supplies him with 
directions and prescriptions to fit each case. These he carries back in his ‘“‘medi- 
cal suit case” distributing them the following week. : 
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IMMEDIATE NEEDS 


There is an immediate need of larger and better equipped churches in the 
towns and cities which will make possible the reaching of a larger constituency 
with a more adequate program and which 
will, at the same time, appeal to the 
artistic sense which is so characteristic 
of these people—churches which will, as 
One native speaker quaintly put it, speak- 
ing of our new church at Humacao:— 
“at the same time that it serves as a 
haunting place for our religious souls, 
serves. as a beautifying material in this 
city, adding a new work in architecture.” 
Several of our churches, now crowded 
into an ordinary, one-roomed house, are 
ready, with our help, to expand into 
a real church building. To expect some 
of our pastors to measure up to the needs 
and opportunities for a modern educa- 
tional and community program is like 
= » asking them to make bricks without 
Rev. C. P. Gonzales and his children straw. 
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There is also a rare opportunity for work in behalf of the hordes of neglected 
children in every town and village in the form of yacation Bible schools, kin- 
dergartens, and recreational centers. There are already a number of splendid 
young women, graduates of Blanche Kellogg or other schools, carrying on such 
work, in some cases amid the most primitive conditions. There should be a 
trained, experienced woman who, as Kindergarten Supervisor, would go through 
the Island among these workers directing their activities and bringing to them 
encouragement and advice. The salary of such a woman or even that of a 
local kindergarten worker would be a real contribution to the whole work. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


Until economic conditions radically improve, we cannot expect our churches 
to come to complete self-support. Puerto Rico will offer: for some years to 
come one of the most promising opportunities for sharing in the spirit of Jesus 
our abundant life with our less privileged fellow-Americans. As a meeting 
place of Anglo-Saxon and Latin American culture it offers a strategic field 
for constructive Christian service; as a part of our own land with its large 
population of our own fellow-citizens, it is our peculiar responsibility. 


There is a native phrase constantly on the lips, as one travels through the 
Island beholding its marvelous beauty of sky and sea, palm-crowned mountains 
and plains of waving cane. It is “Ai Bonito!—O how beautiful!” Our Christian 
workers on .this Island, so. beautiful naturally, so pitiful in its conditions of 
human life, have a vision of the day when in every respect, not only naturally, 
but socially, economically, spiritually, it may be said of their beloved Puerto 
Rico, ‘‘Ai Bonito—O how beautiful.” 


Will our churches here in the States give such response to this call from their 
fellow citizens across the blue waters of the southern seas that this vision shall 
become a reality? 
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FOREWORD 
A S we consider “Missionary Milestones” of a 


national character, it seems very desirable 
that Congregational women should devote 

some especial attention to our own denomination 
way-marks. 3 

These reviews are suggestive of occasional 
descents of an airship in its rapid‘flight across the 
country, but we hope that these brief glimpses of 
the openings of various pathways may prove invit- 
ing for further exploration. The richness of 
research may come to the reader who will thus 
further investigate. It is suggested that all our 
Congregational women should further develop the 
story of New England beginnings, and that in par- 
ticular, constituents of the various women’s state 
organizations will fully inform themselves concern- 
ing the history of their local state home missionary 
work. | 

Very much help has been found in Dr. Clark’s 
“Leavening the Nation,’ and Dr. Beard’s “A Cru- 
sade of Brotherhood,” and except for local enlarge- 
ment and more current data to be had from leaflets, 
almost if not quite, sufficient material may be found 
therein for = additional study which need be given. 

“Pilgrim Deeds and Duties,” 25 cents (Pilgrim 
Press), and the “Place of Congregationalism in 
Recent History,” 10 cents (Pilgrim Press), are 
strongly recommended. Each of the various so- 
cieties, upon application, will furnish additional 
material. 


iv. ™ 


A STORY OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


F. M. SHELDON, SEC’yY. 


B ioe Congregational Educational Society, like 
the American Board, traces its origin largely - 
to young men. On the 29th day of June, 1815, 
eight young men, whose names have not been pre- 
served, met in Boston and signed the following 
agreement :— 

“We, the undersigned, do agree to meet on Mon- 
day evening next, July 3, to take into consideration 
the expediency of forming ourselves into an asso- 
ciation to educate pious young men for the minis- 
try.” Other meetings ensued. 

During the last week of July, 1815, a few individ- 
uals in Boston, impressed with the belief that the 
religious welfare of the country demanded a great 
increase in the number of ministers and mission- 
aries, invited several clergymen from neighboring 
towns to meet them for consultation. 

Their deliberations resulted in a vote that it was 
expedient that a society be formed for the purpose 
of aiding young men having talents and piety, but 
no money, to acquire an education preparatory to 
preaching the gospel. 

A committee of six clergymen and four laymen 
“was appointed to frame a constitution to be re- 
ported at a future meeting.” According to adjourn- 
ment the next meeting was held in Boston, the 29th 
of August following, and was attended by about 
fifty gentlemen. A constitution was reported, dis- 
cussed, and adopted, and the meeting was adjourned 
to October 26, at Park Street Church, as a clause 
in the provisional constitution would imply, when 
a sermon was delivered by the Rev. Eliphalet Pear- 
son, D.D., and a collection taken. 


\ 
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For reasons not reported it was voted to post- 
pone the formal establishment of the Society to the 
7th of December, when it was formally organized as 
“The American Society for Educating Pious Youth 


f for the Gospel Ministry,” and His Honor, William 


Phillips, Esq., was chosen President; Henry Gray, 
Esq., Clerk; and Rev. John Codman, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


Incorporated 


The Society thus organized was legally incorpor- 
ated December 4, 1816. 

The opening sermon by Dr. Pearson devoted con- 
siderable time to a statistical exhibit of the coun- 
try’s condition as to the supply of the ministry. 

The preacher affirmed that in the nine Western 
states and territories there was a population of 
1,078,815, among whom, all told, there were but 116 
ministers ; thus leaving, at the rate of one minister 
for 1,000 people, 962,815 inhabitants in that vast 
district destitute of a regular ministry. On the 
same principle, he also affirmed that there were 
2,071,670 similarly destitute in the Southern states, 
1,863,945 in the Middle States, and 1,471,670 even 
in New England. Or, as presented in summary, 
out of 8,500,000, the entire population of the United 
States and territories at that time, 6,500,000 were 
destitute of an educated ministry. In view of this, 
it was the solemn declaration of the preacher “that 
in the whole Christian world there is not another 
country containing one-fourth part as many inhabi- 
tants so deplorably destitute of religious instruction 
as the people of the United States.” 

Under the impulse of such conviction there could 
be no delay in entering vigorously upon the work 
for which the Society was founded. During the 
first eleven months $4,000 for immediate use were 
raised by solicitation amongst the churches, and 
forty young men of “hopeful piety,” belonging to 
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different states between Nova Scotia and the Missis- 
sippi territory, were under assistance in different 
seats of learning. 

The second report of the Society showed the ex- 
istence of a wide and generous enthusiasm for the 
cause. Auxiliary societies of young and old were 
formed in many counties in Massachusetts and other 
New England states. Special praying circles, read- 
ing circles, and cent societies came into being for 
the promotion of the object, and the poor as well as 
the rich gave with willing hearts. In one case there 
was an entry in behalf of the cause of a pair of. 
“gold earrings equal to $1.25” ; in another, “a string 
of gold beads equal to $7.00”; and still another, 
“$2.00 from two young ladies at school, out of their 
pin money.” : 

Information and interest concerning the work - 
were promoted, not merely by the circulation of 
printed matter, but by the personal voice and labors 
of competent and faithful agents of the Society. In 


many instances services of this character were vol- 


untarily rendered by some of the most distinguished 
ministers and professors of the land. Thus Dr. 
Ebenezer Porter, while on a visit to the South, gave 
many weeks to the presentation among the churches 
of South Carolina and Georgia of the Society’s 
cause. As a result, many and generous subscrip- 
tions from that section were secured, whereby great 
encouragement was brought to those in charge of 
the work at home. Prof. Bela B. Edwards may also 
be mentioned as an earnest friend and advocate, 
in his time, of the work of the Society. Amidst his 
great and manifold labors as instructor, lectufer, 
editor, and almost universal man of letters, he found 
time for frequent communications for the-press, as 
well as for frequent personal visitation among the 
churches of Massachusetts, in behalf of the Society. 

From 1827 onward, for quite a number of years, 
the American Education Society included the work 
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carried on by both the Congregational churches of 
the country and a large portion of the Presbyterian 
churches. The breaking up of this united work 
was gradual, and the end cannot be very definitely 
fixed. For some years the returns as to money re- 
ceived and men assisted on the Presbyterian field 
were quite irregular, so that it may be said that dur- 
ing ‘the one hundred years of the existence of this 
branch of the Society’s work it has been mainly, 
and at an early date altogether, Congregational. 


Twelve present secretaries of our missionary so- 
cieties, several well-known college presidents, many 
professors in colleges and seminaries, scores of mis- 
sionaries, and hundreds of pastors, all now living, 
embody the influence of this historic educational 
agency of the Congregational churches. 


- Honorable and grateful mention should be aun 
of the four corresponding secretaries who have di 
John Codman, a scholarly and able minister and a 
polemical foeman of great cogency in the exciting 
times of the Unitarian controversy, was a man cul- 
tured through European travel and personal ac- 
quaintance with European divines, philanthropists, 
and men of letters. 


_Elias Cornelius was an early and devoted mis- 
sionary to the Indians, subsequently a New England 
pastor and preacher, and afterwards appointed sec- 


retary of the American Board, in which office he 
died. 

William Cogswell, a prominent pastor, an earnest 
believer in the supreme significance of the minister- 
ial calling, was a fertile and useful writer upon the 


relation of young men_in college to the universal 
spread of the gospel of*€hrist. 


Increase N. Tarbox, genealogist, historiographer, 
essayist, and poet, was widely and favorably known 
to the reading public for a whole generation, and 
as a true believer in the work of this Society was its 
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faithful servant and able defender for thirty-three 
important years in its history. 


The Society for the Promotion of 
Collegiate and Theological Education 


The Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and 
Theological Education at the West came into being 
as a necessary supplement of the work of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society. It early appeared 


REV. THERON BALDWIN 


that the institution of higher Christian learning must 
go hand in hand with the movement to preach the 
gospel and to establish churches in the rapidly open- 
ing districts of the Great West. This thought, 
taken up by a circle of students of divinity at Yale, 
among whom was Theron Baldwin, led to the found- 
ing of Illinois College, the establishment of other 
colleges, and at length to the organization of the 
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Western College Society, with Theron: Baldwin as 
its first secretary. It was born of the necessities 
of the case. 

The work of soliciting funds for this object had 
been, for some years, carried.on without organiza- 
tion and by individuals who, in the interest of home 
missions, felt a personal-responsibility for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of this class of schools. 
But the results of such solicitation proving largely 
inadequate to the great work in hand, it was felt to 
be of vital importance that work for the object 
henceforth be carried on under some organized 
form. 

To this end a meeting was convened by the presi- 
dents of several Western colleges in the Tract 
House, New York, May 10, 1843. Lyman Beecher, 
Absalom Peters, Samuel H. Cox, Joel Linsley, and 
I<dward Beecher were present and made addresses. 

A committee, including the names ‘of Peters, 
Beecher, Bacon, and Linsley, was appoihted to con- 
sider and mature a plan for organization. At an 
adjourned meeting a constitution was proposed, and 
at a subsequent. meeting, June 29, a constitution was 
adopted and Hon. B. F. Butler, of New York City, 
was elected president. ; 


Union with American Education Society 


After thirty years of independent existence the 
Society was united with the American Education 
Society, and the two, under a charter of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, March 9, 1874, were incorpor- 
ated as one, bearing the name of the American Col- 
lege and Education Society. 

In the period extending to date, a sum of more 
than $2,648,702 has been contributed through the 
Society to over thirty colleges and seminaries and 
university pastorates. This sum represents chiefly 
the money which has gone from the East to the 
Western institutions; but perhaps an equally large 
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sum has been given by the West for the same ob- 
ject which would not have been given except for 
this help and encouragement from the East. ‘The 
institutions thus aided comprise the most important . 
and progressive of those of the Congregational 
order in the West, and are of great promise in re- 
lation to the future of American civilization. On 
the Society’s list at present are: 

Fairmount College, Wichita, Kan.; Kingfisher 
College, Kingfisher, “Okla. : Northland College, Ash- 
land, Wis. ; Redfield College, Redfield, S. eae ; Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park, Fla. 

In 1892 the scope of the Society’s esdisbaiticeud 
work was enlarged by the recognition of academies 
upon the list of its institutions. In the course of 
the following three years a score of academies from 
twelve different states and territories West and 
Southwest were added to the list of aided institu- 
tions. | 

These academies are in sections of the West 
where competition from the high school exists only 
to a limited extent, and it is believed that they will 
answer to a good degree the purpose fulfilled so 
well by the New England academy of earlier days. 
This new work finds increasing favor among the 
churches as a well-adapted and economical means 
of advancing the cause of higher Christian education 
in the new states and territories of the country. 
During the nineteen years since the establishment of 
the academy department more than $726,736 has 
been paid towards the carrying on of this work. 

Academies helped directly and in affiliation with 
the Apportionment Plan are, 


Franklin Academy, Franklin, Neb. 
Ward Academy, Academy, S. Dak. 
Thrall Academy, Strool, S. Dak. 
Star Academy, Star, N. C. 
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Benzonia Academy, Benzonia, Mich. 
Kidder Institute, Kidder, Mo. 

Iberia Academy, Iberia, Mo. 

Christian endeavor Academy, I[¢ndeavor, 


Wis. } 
New West Education Commission 


The New West Education Commission became 
an incorporated society in Chicago, November 3, 
1879, its object being the promotion of Christian 
civilization in Utah and New Mexico, and adjacefft 
states and territories, through the agency of Chris- 
tian schools. | 

In the year 1880 it was organized with Rev: F. 

t A. Noble, D.D., President; Rev. Simeon Gilbert, 
Vice-President ; Col. Charles G. Hammond, Treas- 
urer; and Rev. Charles R. Bliss, General Secretary. 

Two men should be specially mentioned as 1n- 
strumental in carrying forward this remarkable 
work. Col. Charles G. Hammond gave the first 
pecuniary impulse by a gift of $1,000, which he fol- 
lowed with much larger benefactions ; and his name 
is borne by Hammond Hall, Salt Lake City. 

Rev. Charles R. Bliss went to Colorado for his 
health in 1878, and there studied Utah and New 
Mexico in their people, needs, school laws, ahd edu- 
cational demands. He became pioneer, builder, and 
secretary for the whole work which followed. 


Consolidation of the Work of the 
American Education Society and the 
New West Education Commission 


In September, 1893, a consolidation of the work 
of the American Education Society with that of the 
New West Education Commission was formally 
effected. This was the result of an extensive series 
of. conferences between representatives of the two 
societies, and a final agreement was entered into. 
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By this step the work of the Society was enlarged 
by the addition of seven incorporated and unincor- 
porated academies, twenty-one free schools, and one 
training school, these being chiefly in Utah and New 
Mexico. The united Society has maintained the 
work with vigor, although the character of it has 
been modified and new schools have been opened 1n 
each state. 

The public school system of Utah, largely the_ 
product of the Commission’s work, has tended to 
decrease the number of our schools, but has stimu- 
lated the development of normal work, by which the 
public school system itself is to be imvaded and 
leavened with Christian and American ideas. 

In New Mexico also the method is to go out into 
the remoter regions, rather than to maintain acad- 
eniies in the larger centers ; and an industrial school 
has been opened near Albuquerque which offers 
courses in agriculture, carpentry, blacksmithing, and 
housekeeping arts. 


Change of Name 


By a charter granted by the Massachusetts legts- 
lature, March 9, 1894, the name of this Society was. 
changed from the American [Education Society to 
that of the Congregational Education Society. This 
change was made in the belief that the Society, as 
Congregational in name as well as in fact, would 
more effectively appeal for the support of the 
churches. While this does not imply sympathies 
less broad in respect to the one comprehensive work 
which belongs to all denominations, 1t may yet be 
said to imply a more concentrated purpose in the 
performance of its own work as representing the 
Congregational body. 


Enlargement of Powers 


In 1907 it was decided to petition the legislature 
of Massachusetts for an enlargement of the powers 
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of the Society. This change was granted by an 
Act approved February 25, 1907, authorizing the 
Society to 

“Promote Christian civilization in any territory 
or country acquired, or hereafter acquired, by the 
United States, or coming under its sovereignty and 
dominion, or subject, as a possession, to the legisla- 
tive power of Congress, and in foreign countries by 
endowing, assisting, or establishing academic, col- 
legiate, or theological institutions of learning therein, 
and by aiding or assisting indigent children and 
young persons of either sex seeking an education in 
such institutions.” 


Exchange of Work 


In 1916 an exchange of fields was made whereby 
the American Missionary Association took the edu- 
cation work in Utah, New Mexico, with a school 
ach in Texas and Florida, and the Education So- 
ciety took over Atlanta Theological Seminary from 
the American Missionary Association, and the Chi- 
cago Christian Institute and Schauffler Training 
School from the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. 

In the same year the Education Society took from 
the National Council the Social Service Depart- 
ment, with Rev. Henry A. Atkinson as Secretary. 

These changes were made in accordance with 
recommendations of the Commission on Missions of 
the Congregational National Council. 


The Congregational Training 
School for Women 


The purpose of the Congregational ‘Training 
School for Women is the special preparation of 
women for religious work. To this end the School 
seeks to keep in touch with the various phases of 
activity undertaken by Congregational churches and 
to adapt its curriculum to them. The probable 
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duties of church assistant, inclusive of educational, 
secretarial, and social work, determine in the main 
the courses offered at present. These constitute . 
also a foundation preparation for missionary work. 
To make available to young women who are going 
out as missionaries a brief spiritual preparation is a 
primary object of the Training School. The 
courses offered will also prepare women for service 
in social settlements and benevolent institutions. 

To realize its purpose the Training School strives 
to offer its students the best results of modern seien- 
tific and historical research, to equip them with a 
comprehensive knowledge of the Bible and of the 
principles and methods of its use in religious educa- 
tion. The graded Sunday School, girls and boys’ 
clubs, parish and social problems are. studied by 
theory and practice. Certain specialized instruc- 
tion, such as business, domestic science, nursing and 
manual training is provided for when desired, as a 
part of the regular course. 

The Training School is affiliated ‘sith the Chicago 
Theological Seminary and also with the Union 
Theological College, with both of which it is in 
close cooperation. The School also cooperates with 
the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthrophy. 
This affords opportunity for electives in_ social 
science, while a splendid laboratory of practical 
Christian service is found in the New First Con- 
gregational Church and other churches in the city. 

The time has come when the pastor alone cannot 
carry the full working leadership in our larger 
churches. The duties are too many and the re- 
sponsibilities too heavy. The kind of trained as- 
sistants which this School is preparing will, in many 
cases, almost double the efficiency of our churches. 
The value of this work will be seen most largely in 
religious education efforts and in work with the 
young people. In other words it touches our 
churches at the point of the greatest opportunity 
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and need. This School should immediately have 
increased support from our Congregational 
churches. 


The Schauffler Missionary 
Training School 


The School follows two distinct lines of mis- 
sionary preparation. Its first and original work 
is the training of young women of_ foreign birth 
for service among their own people. Its second 
work is the training of young American women 
to become pastors’ secretaries and helpers in all 
lines of church activities. By the first the School 
is carrying out the idea of her founder in bringing 
the Gospel message to the non-English speaking 
foreigners, who come to us by the thousands every 
year, and who are ignorant of our life and ideals. 
Coming, as they do, from countries of religious and 
political oppression, they are, if unreached by the 
Gospel and by our American life at its best, a men- 
ace to our country and the peril of our institutions. 
By the second course the School is making an effort. 
to reach both the native American in need and the 
English speaking foreigners—boys and girls of 
school age, and the older men and women who are 
ambitious to become in the fullest sense American. 

From a single pupil and a single instructor the 
School has grown to a present enrollment of thirty- 
six, with a faculty of six, and a number of weil- 
known lecturers. Nineteen nationalities have been 
represented in the School, and work has been done 
among more than thirty-five nationalities. Over 
two hundred young women have spent more or less 
time in training, and one hundred and fifteen have 
been graduated. These young women have done 
pioneer missionary work in thirty-three different 
states, under the direction of the Home Missionary 
Societies of six different evangelical denominations. 
Work has been done among Americans, Italians, 
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| Germans, Russians, Bohemians, Poles, Slovaks, 
| Servians, Croatians, Ruthenians, Bulgarians, Slo- 
venes, Lithuanians, Magyars, and Jews, and many 
others, as well as among the American Indians, the 
Negroes, and the mountain people of the South. 
The methods of service are as varied as the fields 
of labor. Some are helpers of pastors in large in- 
stitutional churches ; some are in the congested city 
centers of Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, and De- 
troit ; some are in the great mining and manufactur- 
ing districts of western Pennsylvania; some are in 
the smaller towns and country districts of Minne- 
sota or the Dakotas; some are in the densely popu- 
lated Polish centers of New England. By forming 
| sewing. schools, Sunday schools, cooking schools, 
| clubs and singing classes among the children; by 
teaching [English and music to young people; by 
house to house visitation; by mothers’ classes, cot- 
tage meetings and social gatherings among the wo- 
men, these trained young women are winning their 
way into the church and home life of our people, 
and carrying to them the Gospel of Christ as no one 
else can do. 


‘es 


Co-Laborers 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Unions of the » 
country are doing splendid service in raising money 
and endowment for the new home for the Training 
School, while the Congregational Education So- 
ciety from the gifts from Woman’s Unions and the 
churches of Ohio is putting $3500.00 into the run- 
ning expenses of the School. Schauffler is making 
the most strategic attack upon one of the most dif- 
ficult problems in our American life, the problem of 
Americanizing and incorporating into our national 
life the great group of peoples who come to us from 
other lands, 


“MILESTONES OF EVANGELISM 
ELLEN A. SMITH 


HE approaching Tercentenary anniversary 

arouses much satisfaction in our minds that 
our religious ancestors were those same Pilgrim 
Fathers. We are interested to note also that they 
came to these barren shores, not solely to establish 
for themselves religious freedom, but according to 
Governor Bradford, they also “had a great hope 
and inward zeal of laying some good foundation 
for propagating and advancing the Gospel of the 
Kingdom of Christ in these remote parts of the 
world, yea, though it should be as stepping stones 
unto others.” The severe difficulties realized in 
colonization delayed somewhat the execution of the 
latter purpose, and yet in 1642, only twenty-two 
years after the arrival of the Mayflower, Thomas 
Mayhew was laboring among the Indians of Nan- 
tucket and Martha’s Vineyard. As an outgrowth 
of ‘this individual effort an appeal was made to 
Pacliament, which in 1649 chartered the “Society 
for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians and 
Others in North America.” The organization re- 
ceived valuable financial aid from English sources, 
with at least one legacy ‘“‘for the propagation of 
Christianity in infidel and unenlightened nations.” 
Perhaps by reason of its English charter, this So- 
ciety was never absorbed into the subsequent move- 
ments, and still lives to administer the income of 
invested funds. It belongs to the old undivided 
Congregational body, and at least one of our Mis- 
sion Board officers is a corporate member. Cer- 


tainly it is the oldest Protestant missionary society 
now in existence, 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society 


But in 1644 the General Court (of } Massachu- 
setts) at Boston ordered the county courts “to have 
the resident Indians instructed in the knowledge 
and worship of God,” earning for itself an enviable 
place in early missionary promotion. How poorly 
future generations illustrated ChriStianity in deal- 
ing with those native Americans is our national dis- 
grace and sorrow. 

We find that in 1642 a petition was addressed by 
certain of the settlers near Norfolk, Virginia, to the 
pastors and teachers of Massachusetts Bay, “earn- 
estly entreating a supply of faithful ministers.” In. 
response three missionaries, one of whom was from 
New Haven, Conn., set sail for the Chesapeake. 
They encountered some of the sufferings of Paul 
and his companions upon their missionary journeys, 
in shipwreck and unfavorable reception by the 
authorities. The people welcomed them heartily, 
but the “State” silenced them because they wee 
‘“Separatists.” 

The “Great Awakening,” under George White- 
held, a hundred years later, might be termed a home 
missionary activity, in that it marked a recognition 
of need of strengthening the spiritual lives of the 
colonists themselves. 

But the migratory habits of pioneers have con- 
tinually removed many of our sturdiest settlers from. 
the. advantages of Christian civilization to newer 
scenes, and the home missionary task has ever been 
*#arger than the equipment. Missionaries were sent 
out by individual churches for itinerant work in 
New England as early as 1737. To New Hamp- 
shife belongs the honor of this first effort in behalf 
of other colonists, and the work appears to have 
continued until a State Society was formed, which 
took charge of the work. 

It may be noted here that Connecticut was a home 
missionary colony from the beginning. At first as 
the colonists spread away from the original loca- 
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tions on the Massachusetts coast, the home churches 
retained religious oversight of each settlement, the 
pastor of the home church taking his “vacation” 
with the off-shoot body. But in Connecticut the 
legislature required each town to maintain a Con- 
gregational minister, many being aided by that body 
to build parsonages and churches and in support of 
the minister. It is believed that all of these ori- 
ginal churches still live. ‘There were some cases 
recorded where the Massachusetts legislature lis- 
tened to appeals for aid from the €arly churches. 
But later such public grants were forbidden. 

It is little wonder then, that just prior to the 
Revolutionary War the General Association of Con- 
gregational Churches of Connecticut began consid- 
ering the “state of settlements now forming to the 
westward and northward of us, who are destitute 
of the preached gospel, many of whom are our 
brethren emigrants from this colony.” And in 1/93 
this Connecticut Association’ had nine pastors in the 
new settlements of Vermont, New Hampshire and 
New York, for four month periods. These ex- 
perimental efforts developed the need of definite 
organization, and in 1798 The Missionary Society 
of Connecticut, and a year later the Massachusetts 
Missionary Society appeared in the field, followed 
by those of the other New England states in rapid 
succession. It appears, however, that in no case 
did one of those early state bodies include the word 
home in its nomenclature. 


From 1790 the two decades following marked an 
era of missionary awakening throughout Protestant 
Christendom. Very properly the Christians of the 
new nation on this side of the Atlantic were con- 
cerned for their own new settlements and for the 
Indians being pressed backward from the coast. 
The Massachusetts Missionary Society stated in its 
constitution “The object of the Society is to diffuse 
the knowledge of the Gospel among the Heathens, 
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as well as other people in the remote parts of our 
country, where Christ is seldom or never preached.” 
Rev. Nathaniel Emmons, the President, expressed 
the belief that it devolved upon “Europeans to en- 
lighten the European, Asiatic and African heathens, 
and upon American Christians to enlighten Ameri- 
can heathens,” including therein all North ‘and 
South America. This was in harmony with Crom- 
well’s parcelling out of the heathen world to Chris- 
tendom for missionary responsibility. The “heath- 
ens’ expressed the pure giving of the gospel, while- 
the concern for “emigrants from this colony” was 
true conservation. One thing is certain, those early 
Christians had no narrow notions of “enough to do 
at our own doors,” for each movement was a reach- 
ing out, always to the regions beyond their own 
state boundaries, even beyond the extent of the col- 
onies. | 

Twelve years after the War, Manasseh Cutler 
led a company of Revolutionary soldiers from New 
England into the Northwest Territory, to take up 
allotments made by the Government in compensa- 
tion for services in the struggle for liberty. The 
Ordinance framed by these men for territorial gov- 
ernment was a remarkable document. ‘The Chris- 
tian statesmanship there shown, protected the states 
subsequently formed from evils which menaced 
them from below the Ohio river. Another migra- 
tion opened the district known as the “Western 
Reserve,” and was directly. joined by agents of the 
Connecticut and Massachusetts churches. Our first 
national expansion was thus a home missionary 
epoch, for there lay the “regions beyond.” 


Sub-Topics For Additional Study 
Reasons for First Distribution of Colonists 
Westward and Southwestward. 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
North America. 
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The Great Awakening. 
Two Decades of Mi§sionary Zeal. 
or the New England States: Formation 
- and early Achievements of local State 
Society, together with Pre-formation 
Events. (Consult your state women’s 
organization. ) 


Ordinance of Northwest Territory. 
Opening of Western Reserve. Name 


Leaders. 


(Books and leaflets advisable indicated in Lists *.) 


United Era 


In 1826 there were over twenty organizations of 

‘ various types, doing this scattered and unrelated 

i home missionary work. Then came a realization of 

| the need of cooperation, and disregarding denomi- 

national lines, Congregationalists of New England 

formed a union with the United Domestic Mission- 

ary Society of New York (then four years old), 

creating The American Home Missionary Society, 

j the state societies gradually becoming auxiliary and 

giving over work outside of their own borders to 

the national society; but each taking responsibility 

for local needs, which were becoming pressing, and 

acting as contributing agencies for the wider field 

through the joint society. By the agreement of 

formation one hundred and one commissioned mis- 

sionaries, with a constituency to support them were 
acquired at the start. 

Under this new alignment work was pushed for- 

ward at once, and our denomination sent out (in 

1829) our first group of missionaries called a Band. 

From Yale Seminary eleven young men pledged 

themselves to home missionary work in Illinois, 

commissioned at $400 salary and outfit, for each. 

This Band declared a purpose to “gather churches 
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and found a college.” The educational monument 
of the labors of these men is Illinois College. Rev. 
Theron Baldwin has been called the father of west- 
ern colleges. The church fruitage does not show 
very largely in our Year Book, because, as Dr. 
Douglass says in his “Pilgrims of lowa,” “we 
played the ‘game of give away’ from the Hudson to 
the Mississippi. In the half century when the mid- 
dle west was filling up most rapidly we sent our 
ministers from Congregational New England by 
the hundreds; we sent our church members by the 
tens.of thousands; we sent our money almost by the 
millions, to build up the kingdom of God to be sure, 
but to build up the kingdom of God under some 
other name than Congregational.” Churches of our 
faith in this section are largely those of a later date. 
The Illinois Band was, however, the inspiration and 
ideal of others which followed. Surely we find 
results spread broadcast, which cannot be tabulated. 
(ne member, Rev. Asa Turner, crossed the Missis- 
sippi into Iowa, and performed much valuable ser- 
vice there. He was said-to have been a “Congrega- 
tionalist to the core.” 

We had, strangely enough in Wisconsin one 
church body dating back to 1785, originally an or- 
ganization for the Indians in Stockbridge, Mass. 
But the tour of exploration over the territory un- 
dertaken in 1840 by Rev. Stephen Peet revealed 
numerous “small towns” like Beloit, Racine and 
Madison with a population of three hundred or 
less, but “destined to be places of considerable im- 
portance,” and needing Christian ministry. His 
journey on horseback required six weeks’ time, but 
the report rendered secured missionary money with 
which to enter a few of the wide open doors. 

Here was met our first great immigration prob- 
lem in the massing of large numbers of non-Eng- 
lish speaking people so closely as to almost exclude 
American influence. From the degree in which we 
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mastered this new difficulty, there may now be 
counted as our fruitage one hundred and sixty-eight 
German Congregational churches in the United 
States, having a combined membership well over 
sixteen thousand. More than half of these churches 
are now self-sustaining, and besides our regular 
denominational activities they are vigorously sup- 
porting a half. share in valuable extension mission 
work for their own people in Canada. 


Sub-Topics For Additional Study 


The Plan of Union. ease 

National Home Missionary Society (ori- 
gin in stage-coach, development and 
partners ). 

The Illinois Band (membership; work ; 
results). 

Wisconsin (development ). 

Home Missionary Service conserving State 
Policies. 

Make list of Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Pioneers known as National 
Statesmen. /(Rev. Owen Lovejoy, 
etc., etc.) 7 


(Books and leaflets advisable indicated in Lists fF.) 


Congregational Renaissance Era 


This title is frankly borrowed for the subsequent 

_ period, by reason of the arrival at a state of de- 
nominational consciousness with the crossing of 

the Mississippi River. A time had come when it 

was “believed right for us to begin to build churches 

after the faith and order of the Pilgrim Fathers.” 

Rev. Asa Turner, then the agent of the American 

Home Missionary Society in Iowa, welcomed the 

lowa Band despatched from Andover in 1843. His 
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humorous comments upon his faithlessness ¢ concern- 
ing the actual arrival of any but “one or two of 
them in the course of two years who could find no 
other resting place for the soles of their feet,” evi- 
denced previous anticipation and disappointment. 
The story of the work of the Prospectors, the Patri- 
archs and the Band in lowa has been wonderfully 
portrayed. The Band came with the purpose to 
spend their lives in lowa, and it appears that nine 
out of the eleven did so. Here we were the first to 
respond to the frontier call, and we followed up 
our own work with broadminded zeal and denom- 
inational loyalty. Present returns wholly justify the 


FIRST MEETING PLACE OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH 


policy undertaken then for the first time. Over 
one-third of the population is now said to be in 
church, membership. 

In 1852, all other denominations having formed 
agencies of their own, we were left in sole posses- 
sion of The American Home Missionary Society, 
renamed in 1893, The sey tings: Home Mis- 
sionary Society. > 

The struggle over Kawase whether the eastern 
settlers should exclude slavery, or the border “squat- 
ters” from Missouri should win another stronghold, 
was the invitation accepted by our Board to send 
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Rev. S. Y. Lum with the extensive commission “to 
eocinin the Gospel in Kansas.” He was able to 
start the first church of any name in the territory, 
Plymouth Church, Lawrence. -The severity of the 
contest, broke his health, and he retired from the 
scene several months before reinforcements arrived 
in the: form of another Andover Band, in the fall 
of 1857. There were but four of this group and 
they could cover only a small corner of the desired 
territory, yet in ten years there were recorded 
thirty-one preaching stations served by nineteen 
missionaries, and church membership contributing 
above $15. per capita for home and foreign mis- 
sions. ‘To-day there are 149 live Congregational 
churches with a membership exceeding seventeen 
thousand. And irrespective of numerical returns, 
the A. H. M. S. served where there was desperate 
need, and held for Christ those early first settlers, 
who sacrificed personal advancement in order to 
establish “free Kansas.” 

In Minnesota, too, our missionaries accompanied 
the early settlers, who welcomed such religious and 
educational ideals as have been carried by our 
leaders. It was said that in fifty years the state 
ranked with the states of the Pilgrim foundation in 
church-going habits. Rev. Richard Hall and Rev. 
Charles Seccombe were our pioneers, whose biog- 
raphies would be very illuminating. 

Dakota as well had pioneers, of whom none was 
greater than Joseph Ward, whose Christian and 
educational standards are- marked upon the state 
for his permanent memorial. The Yale Dakota 
and accepted the challenge to this field in -1880. 
It may be said that these nine men were the gift 
from home missions of one period to home missions 
of a later date. None of them hailed from Massa- 
chusetts, but five did claim homes in the old North- 
west Territory. As has been usual with these 
sands, a superintendent for the state of their adop- 
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tion was found in their number. There have been 
immense spiritual and denominational returns upon 
the investment, for here in the two Dakotas we have 
465 Congregational churches, with a membership 
exceeding, in proportionate giving, three of the New 
England states. | | 

The great Pacific northwest claimed its first mis- 
sionaries from the American Board as a foreign 
held. Just before the tragedy of Dr. Marcus 
Whitman’s mission to the Indians, the American 
Home Missionary Society sent out Rev. George H. 
Atkinson and wife to minister to white settlers in 
the Willamette Valley of Oregon. They went by the 
way of Cape Horn, and including their three weeks’ 
wait at Honolulu for transportation to Oregon, 
were nine months on the way. Their arrival, how- 
ever, was a sa one by reason of the death of Dr. 
and Mrs. Whitntan and their associates. ‘This mis- 
sionary started with<$2,000 worth of school books 
for a district in which no schools had been estab-. 
lished. Over forty years later, indeed when the. 
pioneer stage of. the fieJd was largely past (certainly 
in the old sense), the Yale-Washington band arrived 
in 1890. Now, aftef another period of seventeen 
years, we find one of this Band a loved educator of 
the state, one an American Board secretary, and 
another secretary of the Washington Home Mis- 
sionary Society. So now there is “no east, no west,” 
but one great loved country, one world to save for 
Christ. 

The first. public demand for a Christian ministry 
in Utah was voiced by Gen. E. P. Connor, of the 
United States Army, himself a Catholic: “Leaving 
out of view entirely the wants and religious neces- 
sities of the soldiers of this command and Gentiles 
congregated here, the Mormon people themselves 
have greater need of missionary labor than any other | 
people or community on the face of the earth.” In 
response to this call, Rev. Norman McLeod was 
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sent in 1865 to Salt Lake City, and he had gathered 
a vigorous church organization, when he was re- 
called two years later, owing to fears for his life 
after the removal of the Federal forces from the 
vicinity. One of his active assistants had been mur- 
dered during his absence from the field, and suspi- 
cions were cast upon the deminant church. In the 
later church ministry for this. field and in Idaho, 
S. Rev. J. D. Kingsbury had a large part. Though 
neither of these fields with their peculiar problems 


REV. J. D. KINGSBURY 


may ever show large returns or appear to be stra- 
tegic locations, yet from the purely missionary 
standpoint they doubtless will be urgent for a long 
time. Surely the labors of the devoted missionaries 
who have cast in their all, with but little encourage- 
ment, cannot be lost in the spiritual kingdom. 

Our latest home missionary Band started from 
Yale for Montana in 1910. The chapter of their 
accomplishments may not be written so soon, and 
in common with the general restlessness of our 
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time, only one of the Band may be found today in 
a Montana church.. Yet under strong leadership 
supplemented by these seven men and others who 
have joined the corps of workers, the past seven 
years show the formation of fifty-one out of the 
ninety-four churches of the state. State policies 
were already outlined for good or ill, when the 
Washington and Montana Bands began their work, 
and the period of building: righteousness into the 
original constitutions of the states was past. We 
have not always been “obedient unto the heavenly 
vision,” and sometimes have waited until the days 
of formation were past and reformation needed. 


As the frontier has developed, a seeming strange, 
and yet very natural perplexity has arisen. Our 
churches were wonderfully adapted for unification 
of church interests in one-church towns. But in 
rapidly growing sections, often the former denom- 
inational allegiance has led to the establishment of a 
second church before the circumstances would 
justify such a move, with the result of two weak 
churches where there should have been one strong 
one. Such a course has kept our pioneer church 
long on the list of aided churches, and sometimes 
dulled our sense of actual need. Very .many times, 
because we were generous and were laboring first 
to extend the Kingdom, we have retired from a 
field legitimately ours by prior entry and invest- 
ment of men and money, thus losing the young 


church of our nurturing, when it should have been 


self-supporting, and a stimulating force for wider 
work, through our denomination. We never have 
purposely invaded a weak field to divide forces. 
Sometimes, too, in pioneer days, “booms” burst and 
left our churches stranded away from the new 
avenues of commerce. But in_ general, Con- 
gregational work has been built on solid founda- 


tions, and of late denominational comity has largely 
ad 


eliminated church crowding. The missionary so- 
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cieties of course may exercise no control over self- 
supporting churches. 


- 
Sub-Topics For Additional Study 


Congregational lowa. 

Other Louisana Purchase States. 
‘Beyond the Rockies. ° 
Missionary Statesmen. 


(It is suggested under this section, that at least one 
state between the Mississippi and the Rockies, and one west 
of the Rockies be selected, and the full account of the early 
missionary efforts be compared with present conditions.) 


(Material advisable indicated in lists by f.) 


P Adjustment Era 


While originally “home missions” always sug- 
gested the frontier, the time came when the realiza- 
tion was forced upon us that such a term was re- 
actionary. The whole world was sending to our 
shores candidates for home missionary service. 
If we have failed in our duty tothe foreign field, 
we dare not fail in patriotic ministry to the later 
“Pilgrims.” Our churches appeal to liberty lov- 
ing peoples who have sought our friendly wel- 
come, schools for their children and release from 
state religions at home. The “ebb and flow of the 
immigrant tide” gives us unparalleled opportunities 
for sending the Gospel to “the heathens,” and peo- 
ple of unenlightened lands. Between 1880 and 1885 
the Society took official recognition of the needs of 
the foreign speaking churches growing up under 
state and national home missionary care, and sep- 

arate departments were formed with  superin- 
tendents able to provide especial nurture, as well as 
to organize and designate aid for them. ‘Thus some 
of the more vigorous self- supporting churches, un- 
able to elec much by fellowship in the English 
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speaking Associations of churches, may still have 
understanding leadership through the departments 
to which they belong, even after graduation from 
the aided class. 


The congestion of our own populations in city 
life has brought us new questions in usefulness in 
the centers of shifting peoples, and the allied need 
of the depleted country town has arisen. City 
churches formerly of considerable strength have 
come to require help in meeting their local mission, 
and some of the very fields of New England which 
before sustained agencies to reach those in “regions 
beyond” must now be aided to continue their com- 
munity service. When national independence had 
been secured, and home missionary enterprise had 
begun extending “northward and westward,” it also 
touched the southland. We-= find nearly all the 
southern states indicated as “entered” between 1826 
and 1830. Figures gave a fairly respectable show- 
ing of work prior to the intensity of the anti-slavery 
agitation, in which ministers of our faith were un- 
able to remain silent. Hence our work in the south 
suffered complete abandonment until after the set- 
tlement of that question. It has been considered 
that the influence of our home missionary teaching 
throughout the land was a strong factor in the 
elimination of slavery from the country. If, as 
stated, one of every four from the male member- 
ship of our combined home missionary churches 
was enlisted in the Federal forces during the strug- 
gle, the “influence” was crystalized into action. 
But the re-entry of the southern states by this So- 
ciety has been slow, though we are steadily ad- 
vancing. Now we hear the earnest appeal for 
brotherly cooperation of the very small type ren- 
dered by the state societies to their churches in the 
north. We have satisfied ourselves with saying: 
Congregationalism is not native to the south, while 
if we had the money to do it, we might enter 
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hundreds of wide open doors and develop strategic 
centers for local Christian leadership, where the 
call is loud. 

Adjustments to new conditions of the field ser- 
vice also suggest adjustments of operation, and 
with the purpose of enlarged efficiency, as in_ busi- 
ness corporations which unite for the advancement 
of their trade, so the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society 1s now aligned with the Congregational 
Church Building Society and the Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society under the 
same administration in accordance with the vote of 
the National Council. | 

At the fiftieth anniversary of the American Home 
Missionary Society, Rev. Leonard Bacon’s sermon 
had the following text and introductory sentences: 
“Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the ways, and 
see, and ask for the old paths, where is the good 
way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for 
your souls. Jer. VI:16. The old way, or what 
may seem to be the old way, is not always the best 
way. Nor can we safely assume that the new way 
is better than the old. We are to stand and ask, 
not merely what is the old way, but rather what is 
the good way; and if we walk in that way, whether 
it seems to us old or new, we shall find rest for our 
souls.”’ It seems fitting to quote these words as we 
look back over the forty years which have been 
added to the home missionary history of our 
church, and forward to the years ahead. Dr. 
Bacon’s grief expressed in that sermon over the 
entry of a sectarian spirit into home missions would 
now be turned to joy in the interdenominational 
comity which in its turn followed upon the period 
of separation. 


The women, in heartiest cooperation all through 
the years, have trodden a pathway close beside and 
happily a part of the main roadway of the Society. 
As early as 1800 the female membership of our 
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churches began active organization for the support 
of home missions, and it is said that the first public 
meeting of the Massachusetts Missionary Society 
passed a vote of thanks to the women in Boston for 
their cooperation. In 1804 the New Hampshire 
Female Cent Institution came into being, initiating 
the state grouping. And loyally have these societies 
shared the financial responsibilities of the parental 
Society besides very largely supplementing the in- 
Sufficient support of its missionaries with their box 
and barrel donations. Nor has the enlistment of 
personal service such as many women have to offer 
yet been found superfluous, as the recipients will 
gladly testify. We may sometimes think we see a 
“better way” but funds are not at present forth- 
coming to walk in it, nor can we ever afford to dis- 
courage ,the personal interest of these devoted 
friends of our missionaries. 


In 1883 a Woman’s Department of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society was opened, for 
the purpose of fostering and strengthening the state 
unions and local auxiliaries as circumstances should 
require. The work has been most ably handled by 
Mrs. H. M. Sheldon, Mrs. Harriet S. Caswell-Broad 
and Miss Miriam L. Woodberry as secretaries dur- 
ing the subsequent period. The Department exists 
to serve the field in the most effective manner, by 
means of the sustaining interest of the associated 
women of the Congregational churches. The wo- 
men of our churches have rejoiced to say we are a 
part of the National body, not apart from it. The 
grouping of the State Unions into a National Fed- 
eration at the Springfield meeting of the Society in 
1905 was a way-mark of larger development in the 
direction of strengthening the weak and crystalizing 
the purposes of the stronger organizations. 

- Congregationalists delight to serve as volunteers, 
without necessity of conscription ; then let us make 
sure that the more democratic method does not fall 
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short of the requirements of home missionary equip- | 
ment. “There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth ; 

and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty.” Prov. X1:24. The 
most truly successful men, the most truly successful 
churches are those that minister most largely. We 
would rejoice in a “roll of honor” of churches that 
have re-acquired the Pilgrim spirit in missionary 
earnestness. Perhaps we need to recall more often 
the essential object of the Christian church as or- 
dained by our Master, lest we become content in 
mere self-sustention and quench the spiritual life 
of the church. 


Sub-Topics For Additional Study 


Immigration Opportunities. 

Downtown Churches. 

Country Church needs. 

The South Today. 

Form of Federation of Societies. 

Woman’s Share. 

National Dividends upon Home Mission- 
ary Investments. : 


(Material advisable indicated in lists a.) 


Some Striking Final Comparisons 


This Society had in commission the first 
year of its life, 1826-1827, 169 mis- 
sionaries ; 1916-1917, 1724 missionaries. 

The cost of a year’s missionary service for 
the Society the first year averaged 
$127; in 1916-1917, $501. 

The total expenditures of the Society that 
first year amounted to $13,984.17; in 
1916-1917, $652,286.22. 
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[N the early years of the nineteenth century, Sun- 

day School Unions were organized in different: 
parts of the country. Such a Union was formed in 
Massachusetts in 1825 as an interdenominational 
organization, but largely promoted by Congrega- 
tionalists. In 1832 this body was dissolved, and the 
following day there was organized the Massachu- 
setts Sabbath School Society, with distinct Congre- 
gational’ relationships, which Society received its - 
charter from the State of Massachusetts in 1840. 


The Doctrinal Tract and Book Society was or- 
ganized in Massachusetts in 1829, and incorporated 
in the same State in 1850. The name of this so- - 
ciety was changed in 1854 to The Congregational 
Board of Publication. 

These two streams merged in 1868 when by act 
of the Massachusetts legislature the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Society and the Congregational 
Board of Publications became The Congregational 
Sabbath School and Publishing Society. 


In 1870 the name was changed to The Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society. Another stream was 
added when in that year The Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge was disbanded, its 
assests being transferred to the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Soctety. 7 

The present name of the organization was taken 
on February 21st, 1883. 

The various names used at different periods in 
the history of the Society convey some idea of it 
purposes. . 
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, Publication 


These purposes centered in the publication and 
circulation of religious literature especially Sab- 
bath School helps, with the circulation of which the 
general promotion of Sabbath School work was un- 
dertaken. 

The publications consisted of tracts and books in 
the case of the Doctrinal Tract and Book Society, 
and of. scripture questions for Bible classes and for 
the Sabbath School, together with periodicals and 
bound volumes in the case of the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Society. In the first Congrega- 
tional Year Book, published in 1854, the advertise- 
ment of the Sabbath School Society ‘reads: “The 
whole number of bound volumes of the Society 
designated for the Sabbath School library is 6/0, 
ranging in price from seven cents to one dollar, the 
whole amounting to $120.” The publication of the 

hi. Sabbath School periodical called ‘The Wellspring” 
began in 1843. Through all the years, and today, 
this has been and 1s a popular Sabbath School paper. 
Several other Sabbath School periodicals for differ- 
ent ages and for teachers have been published in 
more recent years. 


With the merging of the two organizations, the 
circulation of Sabbath School literature, consisting 
of lesson helps, Sabbath School libraries, periodicals, 
and other requisites for Sabbath School work, had 
added to it the more general literary interests of 
the Board of Publication, which organization had 
done much in the way of furnishing pastors, and 
particularly home missionaries, with their libraries 
along general theological lines. These interests 
have grown into a general publishing business now 
carried on under the trade-name of “The Pilgrim 
Press,’ with special emphasis upon religious litera- 
ture and stressing the output of Sabbath School 
helps of all kinds. The Society is also the owner 
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of the denominational periodical, “The Congrega- 
tionalist.” | 


Missionary Work 


Naturally, considerable missionary work has al- 
ways been done by the agents of the Society, and as 
early as 1852 a few missionaries were placed in the 
field in the Central West. This work was prac- 
tically abandoned during the Civil War when the 
energies of the Society were diverted to the fur- 
nishing of literature and other services to the Union 
soldiers. 


Temporary Transfer of 
Missionary Work 


In 1874 the National Council recommended the 
transfer of the missionary work of the Society to 
the Home Missionary Society. Such transfer was 
consummated in 1876, the Home Missionary Society 
undertaking to do the missionary work, which con- 
sisted largely at that time of providing libraries and 
Sabbath School helps in communities where they 
could not be purchased by the Sabbath Schools and 
churches, while the Congregational Publishing So- 
ciety continued its work of publishing and circu- 
lating religious literature including Sabbath School | 
/ requisites. This arrangement did not prove satis- 
\ factory, and under a second recommendation of the 

National Council, the functions involved were re- 

turned to the Sabbath School Society in 1882. 


It would be hard to overestimate the influence 
which went broadcast over the land through the 
operation of this Society in furnishing literature of 
all kinds to Sabbath Schools, churches and pastors, 
which was its chief work from the beginning until 


1883. 
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In the last named year a new phase of the work 
of the Sabbath School Society was entered upon, 
and the name “The Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society was adopted. Just previous 
to this time a Field Secretary had been elected, and 
with the transfer of the missionary work from the 
Home Missionary Society to the Sunday School So- 
ciety an aggressive program of extension was en- 
tered upon. The Year Book report of that year 
says: “This Society has now appointed mission- 
aries in Colorado, Nebraska, Missouri, Oregon and 
Washington Territory” and “We have received 
several urgent appeals to appoint Sunday School 
missionaries from state associations, home mission- 
ary superintendents and representative missionaries 
in western and southern states ... The oppor- 
‘tunity to establish Sunday Schools at the beginning 
‘of churches in the new land, and to promote Sun- 

. day School work is great.” An appeal for $30,000 
’with which to do this work was made. 


The duties of the Superintendents and idiom: 
_aries were defined as “to improve the conditions of 
 existitt? Sunday Schools; to plant Sunday Schools in 
|places where there is promise of the organization of 

Congregational churches; to plant mission schools 
in neighborhoods where they can be cared for by 
Congregational churches, and to. organize Sunday 
Schools in places where they have been abandoned 
by churches and where churches themselves have 
died out.” 


This work has been carried on energetically from 
that day forward, the last report showing twenty- 
two Superintendents and twenty-thret missionaries, 
beside other workers. There has beén reported 
since 1882 the organization of 13,276 Sunday 
Schools, from which have grown 1,757 churches. 
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Present Activities 


For convenience the work of the Society is 
divided into five departments as follows: , 


Religious Educational Department. 

Department of Sunday School Publica- 
tions. 

Congregationalist and Christian World 
and General Publication Department. 

Missionary and Extension Department. 

Business Department. 


Religious Education Department 


This department surveys the entire field of re- 
ligious education to ascertain actual conditions, sug- 
gests standards, plans programs, and cooperates 1n 
planning for. materials to meet the needs, including 
courses of study for teachers and students in the 
church school. The department promotes the coor- 
dination of educational agencies within the churches 
and without, and furnishes those who so desire with 
the best available helps and suggestions for organiz- 
ing and developing their church school and their 
entire religious education program. ; 


Department of Sunday School Publications 


This department creates the materials of religious 
education ; among these are included all courses of 
study for teachers and students in the church 
school, weekly papers, teachers’ magazines, and all 
pamphlets, leaflets and books dealing with religious 
education. 


Congregationalist ahd Christian World 
and General Publication Department 


The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
oldest religious journal in the country, now in its 
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one-hundred-and-first year, and the only national 
paper owned by Congregationalists, has been the 
property of this Society, and conducted by it for the 
entire denomination, for sixteen years. It is the 
indispensable medium of information and influence 
among our churches and leaders. 

This department also supervises all general publi- 
cations of the Society. 


Missionary and Extension Department 


Its time-honored’ work is the planting and 
strengthening of Sunday Schools in all parts of our 
country. This department derives its income from 
the gifts of the churches, Sunday Schools, and 1n- 
dividuals. Since 1882 it has organized 13,276 Sun- 
day Schools from which 1,757 churches have grown. 
Since 1883 all moneys contributed to the Society by 
churches and individuals have gone to this work, 
and in addition to sums so contributed, the Business 
Department has given over $100,000 in cash. 


Business Department 


The Business Department, under the trade name 
of “The Pilgrim Press” has an entirely separate 
treasury. It has charge of the business affairs of 
the Society, including the manufacture of material 
at the printing plant, and its distribution through 
our bookstores and agencies in Boston and Chicago. 


The Missionary Field 


The special interests of this study .center in the 
missionary work of the Society. What is the field 
of its missionary activity ? 

1. The Frontier. America is as yet but sparsely 
settled. The recent “Neglected Fields Survey” of 
the Home Missions Council indicated that there are 
not less than 15,000 school districts in fifteen west- 
ern states without religious services of any kind and 
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that fully 10,000 of these are more than four miles 
removed from such services. The Pacific Ceast 
and Rocky Mountain region, where live some 7,000,- 
000 people is capable of maintaining a population of 
200,000,000. The great arid and semi-arid regions 
to the east of the Rocky Mountains are being 
claimed for man’s use by irrigation and dry farming 
methods. Consequently, there are to-day in all 
probability more new communities without organ- 
ized religion than at any other time in the history of 
the country. The mission Sunday School is natur- 
ally the first form of religious organization for such 
communities and the call is insistent that in the 
formative days of these new settlements the stamp 
of the gospel be placed upon them. 

2. The Rural Religion. Thousands of rural 
regions, even in the older states, are sparsely settled 
and remote from centers where organized churches 
can be maintained; in many others the population 
has so changed in recent years, especially by the 
coming of immigrants and their children, that the 
old institutions of religion have been abandoned or 
become moribund. Here the branch or mission 
Sunday school is best adapted for the introduction 
of vital religious influences. 

3. The City. Numerically, the most rapid 
growth of population in the United States is in the 
city. Here new communities spring up over night. 
These call for the planting of the Sunday school as 
the seed of the church. The Society’s field man 
is the one to do this planting of new city enterprises, 
always in cooperation with the home missionary 
workers. For lack of money and men this field has 
but barely been entered as compared with what 
might be done. But obviously it is of strategic im- 
portance to the future of the Church in the United 
States. 

Then, with the shifting of the population in the 
cities come the tenement and slum sections which 
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are too often deserted by the churches, and where 
there is crying need for the mission Sunday School. 
Here too the Society is able to do but little because 
of limited resources. 

4. The New American. The eensus of 1910 
recorded thirteen and one-half million persons of 
foreign birth residing in the United States. Con- 
servatively speaking, there can hardly be less than 
twenty-five million in the country of foreign par- 
entage. Fully half of these are children and youth. 
If this lump is to be leavened with the gospel, the 
mission Sunday school must function strongly and 
The Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society has been playing its part and plans more 
aggressivé work in this direction. The limits of its 
possibilities are bounded by its financial resources. 

Thus it is seen that the Society which has done 
so vital a work for the Christianizing of America 
has a still larger work to do today and tomorrow. 
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THE SPIRIT OF FAITHFULNESS 
RENA SHERMAN DOUGLASS 


(THE principles of freedom which led the Pil- 

grims to seek a safe place to worship God, 
which later inspired the revolution against the ob- 
tuse and undemocratic government of England 
were the same which have repeatedly beckoned this 
country on to the service of making its borders and 
the world a safe place for democracy.. 

Sad it is that greed and selfishness should some- 
times cloud this vision, that oppression should exist 
where Liberty’s torch would shine for all alike. 
When in 1774 twelve colonies met to find means of 
relief from British oppression, realizing the incon- 
gruity of their complaints while African slavery ex- 
isted within their limits, they resolved that there- 
after they would discontinue the slave trade, close 
ports against it and refuse to trade with those con- 
cerned in it. Slavery was not in harmony with the 
life and social conditions of the northern colonies 
but in the South the industrial system and manner 
of life proved particularly favorable soil for its 
growth. Slavery became fastened upon the coun- 
try, regarded as an evil in some quarters but one 
rather to be endured than combated. During the 
first part of the nineteenth century the churches 
eVen in the north were much affected by the argu- 
ment of the South that the system; though some- 
times abused, was right and should be maintained. 
Many distinguished clergymen and educators were - 
tolerant or even supporters of the system. The re- 
ligious press was in the main dumb, religious or- 
ganizations avoided the issue; even the American 
Board declined to take a decisive anti-slavery posi- 
tion. 
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But the spirit of faithfulness to the ideals of 
freedom was not dead; there were a few “pre- 
sumptuous radicals” in the north who even early in 
the century saw the wickedness of the system and 
were consistently and aggressively hostile to its ex- 
tension or continuance. An anti-slavery society 
originated in 1815 in Virginia; the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1833 and from that time the 
aggressive and ever-widening movement against 
slavery went steadily on. 


Story of the Amistad 


Some kidnapped Africans, a slave ship, a bold- 
spirited negro, a mutiny in the night were all con- 
tributing incidents in the formation of the American 
Missionary Association. The story of the Amistad 
is one of thrilling adventure. 

Half a hundred negroes, kidnapped on the west 
coast of Africa had been shipped to Havana to be 
sold. Purchased and started for another Cuban 
port, they asked the cook what was to be done with 
them. “You are to be killed and eaten,” he 
growled. ‘That night, led by one of their number, 
a giant in size and fierce of countenance, they made 
a bold strike for freedom. Securing possession of 
the ship, imprisoning the officers and owners, they 
attempted to return to Africa with the jesting cook 
and the cabin-boy perforce taking turns at the wheel. 
These two, when watched, by day steered east to- 
ward Africa, but at night they headed toward the 
states north. This zigzagging course brought them 

sg off Long Island where they were boarded by a 
' coast survey brig and taken into the harbor of New 

London. The Africans, charged with murder and 

piracy, were committed to jail in New Haven. To 

meet their necessities and to act in their defense 

there was formed the “Amistad Committee,” mo- 

mentous in its results, for it did not relinquish its 

labors for the captives until they were safely re- 
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stored to their own land and with them two Chris- 
tian missionaries. Thus was established the first 
mission on the dark continent—the Mendi Mission. 


The American Missionary Association 


This happened in 1837. In 1846 several small so- 
cieties and the Amistad Committee convened in 
Syracuse, N. Y., and consolidated these ‘organiza- 
tions into the American Missionary Associatign. 
Arthur Tappan the chief mover of the Amistad 
Committee was elected the Chairman of its Exécu- 
tive Committee. 

Arthur Tappan’s life is closely interwoven with 
the first twenty years of the Association’s history. 
He was a silk merchant in New York City, one of 
its most prosperous and distinguished citizens al- 
though he was called a “fanatic incendiary” and the 
anti-abolition riots in that city raged with special 
fury against him. He was a man of unbending 
integrity, his benevolences were large and wide- 
spread; it was he who largely financed the Mendi 
mission. ‘“‘He held out against popular sentiment 
and the tyranny of commercial greed until the na- 
tion came to see and feel the righteousness for 
which he had prayed and, lived.” He did not die 
until slavery had been abolished. With him in all 
his anti-slavery efforts was associated his brother 
Lewis and to those two laymen more than to any 
others the Association owes its organization. Lewis 
Tappan for many years gave his services as its 
treasurer. He too, lived to see the vindication of 
his beliefs. 


A 

Although strongly anti-slavery in its sentiment 
the American Missionary Association was in its 
origin and development first and foremost mission- 
ary in its purpose. Its first labors were in behalf of 
the negroes in Africa, in Jamaica and among the 
fugitives in Canada. A mission among the Copts 
in Egypt was maintained for some years; a profit- 
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able work was established in the Sandwich Islands 
and two missionaries were sustained in Siam. The 
Kaw-Mendi mission in Africa was destined to be 
pioneer and prophet in another direction. ‘The mis- 
sionary, Rev. R. Raymond, in 1846 established the 
first manual labor school at this. station more than 
twenty years before the idea was introduced into the 
United States. He established carpentry, black- 
smithing, agricultural, sewing and cooking depart- 
ments. ‘Every boy in this school, large enough, 
must work, whether he is the son of a king or a 
slave, it makes no difference.” Some of: the 
Amistad captives were its most valued teachers and 
evangelists. 

In the second annual report of the Association 
we read of the new work opened among the Indians 
in Minnesota. This Indian work grew in extent 
and influence, especially under the favorable ad- 
ministration of President Grant and was later in- 
creased by transactions with the American Board. 

About 1848 there came to the Asso@¢iation a young 
man of great faith and courage, the son of a slave 
owner, disinherited for his anti-slavery principles. 
He believed that in the South itself it was possible 
to organize churches and schools on an avowedly 
anti-slavery basis. ‘This pioneer was the Rev. John 
G. Fee of Kentucky. He established churches and 
in 1857 wrote to the Association, “we need a college 
here which shall be to Kentucky what Oberlin is to 
Ohio—an anti-slavery, anti-caste, anti-tobacco, anti- 
sectarian school— a school under Christian influence 
—that will furnish the best possible facilities for 
those of small means who have energy of character 
that will lead them to work their way through the 
world.” 

Thus Berea College was conceived. From the 
beginning Rev. John A. R. Rogers was associated 
with Mr. Fee and together, undiscouraged by ‘op- 
position, they worked out its problems and diffi- 
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culties. The college received appropriations from 
the Association for many years. 


Days of Faith 


These were days of faith walking in darkness. 
The Association patjently persisted in enunciating 
its principles. Religious papers were in the main 
closed to it. It secured no general public recog- 
nition and only little from the churches. Not mafiy 
people of influence were willing to risk their posi- 
tions by identifying themselves with it. Then came 
the dawn. In Boston a slowly angering crowd had 
watched a runaway slave chained, put on a ship, 
and sent back to his master. Wendell Phillips sug- 
gested‘a meeting in Tremont Temple. The Temple 
was packed. Mortification, shame, and dishonor 
filled every heart. Men saw slavery without dis~ 
guise. [he American Missionary Association was 
highly commended and brought conspicuously into 
public notice as the best agency for the protection of 
the colored race. From that moment the Associa- 
tion gained impulse. Its name became familiar. It 
was seen to be a practical agency both for helping 
the negroes and a means of effective opposition to 
the increasing slave power. It made friends. Not 
many years after came an expression of confidence 
in the form of the legacy of $100,000 from Rev. 
Charles Avery of Pittsburg. The sum was large 
for those days and it brought courage and assurance 
to those who “labored in obloquy.” 

Then came the war. The Association immed- 
iately recognized its new opportunity for service. 
With the President’s first call for troops came the 
statement from the Association: “When the war 
ceases the slave states will, we believe, present one 
of the grandest fields for missionary service the 
world has ever furnishéd.” © Five months after the 
declaration of war it had entered upon work’ among 
the colored people of Virginia under the protection 
of the military forces. 
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Hampton Institute 


Rev. L. C. Lockwood, commissioned by the Asso- 
ciation opened a Sunday school for contrabands at 
Fortress Monroe in [x-President Tyler’s house. 
sut to a colored woman belongs the distinction of 
being the first teacher of the first day school for the 
freedmen in America. Mrs. Mary Peak was the 
daughter of a light colored free woman and an 
Englishman of culture and education. She was 
given the education of a white girl in the District 
of Columbia before its schools were closed to her 
race. She married a light colored freedman of ex- 
cellent character. In slavery times at great per- 
sonal risk she taught not only her husband to read, 
but scores of other negroes who came to her cabin 
under coyer of darkness. She was highly respected 
by her tw people and was devoted to their wel- 
fare. Mr. Lockwood secured from the Govern- 
ment a cottage for a schoolroom. ‘There Mrs. Peak 
taught large classes of children in the morning and 
adults in the afternoon. Little did she guess that 
from this small seed would grow such a splendid 
plant as Hampton Institute. Her faith was great 
and gréatly was it rewarded. After her death other 


teachers were sent. Brig. Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 


succeeding Gen. Howard as Commissioner of the 
Freedman’s Bureau, had confidence in the per- 
manent value of the institution, urged its expansion, 
suggesting a schoolroom education with industrial 
training and self-help. These theories were not new 
ones to the Association for they had already been 
put into practice in Africa and an agricultural de- 
partment at Talladega was then arranged for. The 
Avery estate made it possible to purchase the nec- 
essary land, Gen. Armstrong, after the declaration 
of peace, accepted the Principalship and Hampton 
Institute entered upon its splendid career. 

An important milestone in the history of the As- 
sociation is the year 1865 when the National Coun- 
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cil of Congregational Churches designated it as the 
organization best fitted to carry on missionary work 
among the negroes and recommended that $250,000 
annually be contributed to its work. ‘The Asso- 
ciation had previously been inadequately provided 
with agencies for collecting funds and this adoption 
by the Council provided it with means to sustain its 
rapidly growing work. 


Fisk University 


Alert to every opportunity the track of the Union 
armies may be traced by its close following teachers 
and missionaries. The two Secretaries, Dr. Whip- 
ple and Dr. Strieby, as rapidly as funds permitted, 
filled every opening. Eighty-three teachers and 
missionaries were employed by the Association by 
the close of 1865. When peace was declared the 
work developed rapidly and was established in such 
strategic points as Charleston, Atlanta, Macon, Mo- 
bile, Talladega, New Orleans, Nashville and Touga- 
loo. Old army barracks, warehouses and other con- 
fiscated buildings were given the Association by 
the Union officers to be used for school purposes. 
A picture of the first buildings of Fisk University 
shows long rows of military barracks which had 
been used as a hospital. 

It took faith to christen these shells of buildings 
_ just deserted by the soldiers, a university with the 
majority of its students in the primary grades; but 
convinced of the power of Christian education to 
invigorate and direct the backward race into spirit- 
ual life and power, the founders had the vision to 
set high standards at the beginning. Nashville was 
then a military camp under the direction of Gen. 
Clinton B. Fisk who secured the buildings and vir- 
tually established the school. His wisdom, kind- 
ness, justice and high character as a Christian sol- 
dier were devoted to this unpopular and visionary~ 


cause. 
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Defenders of the Faith 


At the opening of the institution the man who 
announced “school will be open for pupils at nine 
o'clock to-morrow,” was Rev. E. M. Cravath, Field 
Superintendent of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. Erastus Milo Cravath was a chaplain of 
the Union army until mustered out at Nashville in 
1865, when he was immediately appointed Field Sec- 
retary of the Association. After serving in this ca- 
pacity for ten years he was elected President of Fisk, 
whose name he had suggested and for whose origin 
no one was more responsible. This position he 
filled for twenty-five years setting on it an indelible 
stamp, developing it from a rude primary school far 
toward its ideal of a real university. As Field Sec- 
retary of the Association he accomplished what was 
perhaps his most significant task. He traversed 
the South, planned systems for schools and organ- 
ized: them, purchased sites, found principals and 
teachers. When the now large institutions were in 
the first stages of evolution he was there to help, 
advise and to lead them up in the way they should 
go. His statesmanlike wisdom, saneness and char- 
ity specially fitted him for this task.., 


Sometimes the Association built on foundations 
laid by the Freedman’s Bureau. Frequently the 
work and workers were under military protection. 
Although in the North the convictions which had 


_ been so hotly contested when the Association was 


founded were accepted as gospel truth by the close 
of the war, it required no small degree of courage 
to go South as a missionary. Military protection 
doubtless saved many persons and properties from 
violence. For one from the winning side to go into 
a conquered enemy country avowedly to help those 
who had been the real, though innocent, cause of 
the war, required heroism of an unusual order. In 
those dreadful days of reconstruction and misun- 
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derstanding there were times and places in which 
a brave woman could stand where a man could not 
live. To be waited on by Ku Klux. Klans was no 
uncommon experience. One woman’s school was 
broken into; after which the post commander sent 
a guard to escort her to school in the morning, 
stand guard at the door all day and escort her home 
at night. One teacher writes in 1866, ‘There is 


FIRST BUILDINGS OF TRINIPY-SCHOOL 


much opposition to the school. Twice have I been 
shot at in my room. Some of my night scholars 
have been shot but none were killed. The nearest 
military protection is two hundred-miles away.” 
Miss Wells, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke, was one 
of these heroines who followed the army before 
peace was declared into one of the bitterest and 
most conservative parts of the South. She began 
her school which she named “Trinity” at Athens, 
Alabama. The Ku Klux lined up around her 
school, fired volleys of shot and beans through her 
windows on either side of the chair in which she was 
sitting. After repeated threats, the school was 
burned over her head. The Association, unwilling 
for her to run ftirther risk, urged retreat. This 
the brave woman refused to do. She established a 
brick yard, set the negroes to making bricks and 
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under her direction they built the school house which 
served them for many years. Another teacher in 
North Carolina was ordered to leave but she re- 
plied, “I was sent by the American Missionary As- 
sociation and when it says ‘Go!’ I will go and not 
before.”’ She remained there many years. Other 
stories could be told of the courage and devotion of 
these brave women. They were sustained by the 
sincerity of their purpose, unshaken faith in God 
and an enthusiasm and zeal unbounded. 

Beside imparting the fundamentals of education 
and religion much of their time was given to relief 
work. The calls for food and clothing were press- 
ing and continuous. Suffering was widespread. 
A race of slaves just freed, ignorant, homeless, 
penniless, in a ravaged and hating land offered a 
condition of destitution not often equalled. Yet 
there was among the negroes a great desire to fit 
themselves for the new freedom. Schools were 
thronged and in great demand. Seven years out 
of slavery the Association had Fisk, Hampton, 
3erea, Talladega, Atlanta, Tougaloo and Straight, 
the theological department of Howard University, 
twenty graded and _ sixty-nine common schools. 
The first decade of its work for the negro had es- 
tablished the theory of the race’s educational possi- 
bilities. It then was in a position to listen favorably 
to the constant. pleading for churches and:churches 
were increasingly planted with the Christian 1n- 
fluence of the schools as their strongest ally. 


Indian Work 


With the expansion of the work in the South, 
the policy of concentration. within the United States 
grew until in 1882 all the Association’s foreign 
fields were transferred to the American Board 
which has since handled the funds for the work in 
Africa. In exchange the Association assumed all 
the Indian work done by the Board. Since then 
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the Association has limited its fields to the lands 
over which fly the Stars and Stripes. 

Although the Indians were the original Americans 
the work among them had in the early days all the 
elements of a mission in a foreign land. They 
were a race foreign in language, life, ideals and 
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religion. ‘The first missionaries among them en- 
countered a barbarism surpassed in few mission 
fields. The names of the Halls, Reeds, and the 
Riggs family are inextricably interwoven with the 
work in various tribes. It was a work full of dif- 
ficulties, requiring courage, faith:and patience to an 
unusual degree. There were times of danger and 
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discouragement. Cattle and horses were repeat- 
edly killed or stolen. Arrows whizzed ‘by night. 
Hidden Indians peppered their canoes with shot. 
Drunken Redmen with guns and knives threatened 
to tear down their houses. But at last the opposi- 
tion lessened. Meeting tents were crowded, schools 
filled up and the results of their work began to 
show in the lives of the young people. Some in- 
fluential men were converted and after the dread- 
ful massacre of 1862, opposition largely ceased and 
results were continuous and gratifying. 

Scarcely less notable is the record of Rev. Mary 
Collms who went to Dakota in 1875 and since that 
time has been constantly in the service most of the 
time in the Stangjng Rock Agency. Miss Collins 
says, “I have endeavored to teach these Indians how 


to live well in this present life; how to be true and 


honest and clean; how to serve God, not for God’s 
sake, but for their own; how to build up homes, 
how to become selfsupporting; whilé the Indians 
are proud of their own race, | have tried to teach 
them to be proud of their homes and their families ; 
having been interested in all their material wel- 
fare, no important council is ever held without my 
presence.” Great progress is seen among the In- 
dians but the time has not yet arrived when they 
can be left without the guidance of the white mis- 
sionary. The United States has established schools 
but in them the children grow up with little or no 
religious training. The Indian is deeply religious 
by nature and only a Christian education such as 
our missionaries give him can make him a good and 
safe member of society. 


Bureau of Woman’s Work 


In 1883, as a partial recognition of the large 
share which Christian women have had in the sup- 
port and active work of the Association, the Bureau 
of Woman’s Work was organized with Miss D. E. 
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Emerson as Secretary. Miss [tmerson was a 
teacher of wide experience in the field and for thirty : 
or more years she was most successful in securing | 
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cf MISS D. E. EMERSON | 
a cooperation between the Association and the wo- 
ad men’s societies. : 

: . : 

: Mountain Work 

i 3 

About the same time attention was called to the 

| condition of the people of our southern mountains. , 

| Funds were secured and educational and evangelis- 

1 tic work was begun here also. Schools and 

| * churches were soon crowded and have had no small 

| share in the awakening of these early settlers.. This : 

has proved to be one of the most interesting fields, ; 
encouraging and rewarding. | 

, Benefactors 


The receipt of an unusually large gift is always 
a memorable occasion. In 1888, $1,800,000 was 
538 
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given the Association by Daniel Hand of Connecti- 
cut, for the education of the colored people. r 
Hand had acquired his fortune in the South and 
personally knew their needs. One of the largest 
gifts given the Association by a woman was the 


MRS. JULIA A. BRICK 


plantation of 1100 acres near Enfield, N. C., given 
by Mrs. Julia A. Brick of Brooklyn, N. Y., in honor 
of her husband. This large benefaction created the 
school which has become a model in industrial, agri- 
cultural and normal training. Many women have 
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q men’s societies. 
7 Mountain Work 
| About the same time attention was called to the 
i] condition of the people of our southern mountains. 


Funds were secured and educational and evangelis- 
| tic work was begun here also. Schools and 
i * churches were soon crowded and have had no small 
: share 1n the awakening of these early settlers.. This 
has proved to be one of the most interesting fields, 
encouraging and rewarding. 


Benefactors 
* The receipt of an unusually large gift is always 
es a memorable occasion. In 1888, $1,800,000 was 
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given the Association by Daniel Hand of Connecti- 
cut, for the education of the colored people. Mr. 
Hand had acquired his fortune in the South and 
personally knew their needs. One of the largest 
gifts given the Association by a woman was the 


\ 


MRS. JULIA A. BRICK 


plantation of 1100 acres near Enfield, N. C., given 


by Mrs. Julia A. Brick of Brooklyn, N. Y., in honor 
of her husband. This large benefaction created the 
school which has become a model in industrial, agri- 
cultural and normal training. Many women have 
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e given generously and -repeatedly. Mrs. Valeria 
ee Stone gave funds to erect several buildings. 
Alaska 


lak | ~ In the summer of 1890 two young men, Mr. 
te Thornton of Virginia and Mr. Lopp of Indiana, 
commissioned by the Association sailed on a whal- 
ing vessel to establish a mission at the westernmost 
point of North America, Cape Prince of Wales in 
Alaska. They found the’ Eskimo with no positive 
ideas of God or the future life and no religious 
observances. As soon as the two men attained 
some knowledge of the language they began re- 
_ligious services and found the natives friendly to 
their teachings. When reindeer were en 
into Alaska by the Government, a large herd w 
put in charge of tke Mission station. This ‘hice 
: has since proved of greatest value in supplying 
food and transportation. The natives were docile 
and kindly, except when they secured whiskey from 
the traders. Called by loud raps to the door one 
midnight, Mr. Thornton was shot dead by some 
a drunken men. The story of this mission is a strik- 
a ing illustration of the power of the Gospel to trans- 
| form life. In this northernmost Congregational 
4 church there are more than two hundred Eskimos 
ne who are living consistent Christian lives ; the young 
people have adopted our language with our religion 
ad the field is a most promising one. 


Porto Rico 


When Porto Rico came under the Stars and 
Stripes the Association found there a new duty and 
opportunity. In this beautiful tropical island were 
a million people, half of them mixed white, Indian 
and negro blood, a tenth pure negro. Of the en- 
tire population only one-fifth could read and most 
of these could not write. The churches established 
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| by Spain were empty, the priests corrupt, the spirit- 


ual destitution appalling. The manner of living and 
physical conditions were pitiful. Both evangelistic 
and educational work was opened. The Blanche 
Kellogg Institute in Santurce, a suburb of San 
Juan, is a center of strong influence with increasing 
facilities for supplying a Christian education to the 
young. lhe evangelistic work is slower in-showing 
results. Conversion calls for radical changes in 
ideals and living, but the growth in church member- 
ship is most gratifying. The redemption from 
degradation to civilization and well-being has of 
recent. years been hastened by the successful medi- 
cal work of Dr. Maximilian Schurter of Humacao. 
Dr. Schurter carries on a regular circuit of clinics 
in the ehurches in the eastern part of the island and 
gospel services also are conducted for the people 
who gather. The hospital just completed will give 
the medical mission a fairly good equipment for 
the extertsion of its work. It is the concrete ex- 
pression of the aim to meet the physical as_ well 
as the spiritual needs of the people. 


Hawali 


When the American Board withdrew from the 
Sandwich Islands where they had achieved such 
great results, the Evangelical Association appealed 
to the American Missionary Association for aid. 
The native Hawaiians were greatly reduced in num- 
bers but tens of thousands of Chinese, Japanese 
and Koreans had flocked to the islands creating a 
fresh demand for evangelism and forming a con- 
necting link with their own lands to which many 
returned. From our own Pacific coast came the 
call to help the orientals there and the call was 
answered. 
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The latest comers to be adopted into the large 
and varied family of the Association were _ be- 
queathed to it by the Congregational I¢ducation So- 
ciety in the readjustment of work in 1916. The 
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Mae ©. G. PHILLIPS 


particularly stony field among the Mormons in Utah 

if challenges to renéwed energy and the rewarding 

work in New Mexico appeals by its great need and 

possiblities. The Cubans in West Tampa, Fila., 
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Spanish speaking aliens, also now look to the Asso- 
ciation. 

As another expression of appreciation of the help 
which women have rendered in its work, the Asso- 
ciation in 1913 elected to its executive board the 
first woman -to hold such a position in any Con- 
gregational missionary society—Mrs. Charles G. 
Phillips of New Jersey. 

And so the years have passed from the days 
when a few faithful souls followed the gleam, labor- 
ing in obloguy, through days of misunderstanding 
and danger, never faltering in ideals or losing cour- 
age, until today still in the spirit of faithfulness the 
Association has its hundreds of workers in hun- 
dreds of stations teaching and preaching to thou- 
sands, while behind them stand the thousands who 
through its ministry have felt the upward lift in 
days gone by; pressing to the front throng count- 
less thousands more looking for guidance and wait- 
ing for their turn. Truly it is a glorious story of 
faith and works bearing fruit for the Master’s use. 
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THE TEMPLE AND THE MANSE 


Cuas. H. RICHARDS 


N’ the extreme southern part of California, close 
to the Mexican line, is a little village of four 
hundred people. One-fourth are Mexicans, and 
three hundred are Americans who have come from 
every part of our land. They are engaged in farm- 
ing, gardening and poultry raising. Some live in 
pretty bungalow homes and some in plainer homes. 
The balmy air of that southern clime gives them 
comfort, embowers their homes with flowers and 
foliage, and promotes rich products from the soil. | 
Across the line in Mexivo are resorts whose moral | 
a peril is great, against which they need to defend the | 
ow little community. | | 


On the Mexican Border 


There was no church there, so the Christian peo- 


ae ple united in organizing what they called the “Fed- | 
Bs erated Congregational Church.” It worshiped. in , 


a little hall, and taught the children there. One of 
the devoted women in the little band was a New 
England Congregationalist, who showed the people 
that a Congregational church was by its very nature 
a union church, so they dropped the word “Fed- | 
erated” from the title. | 
a After a time it became evident that if they were 
ai to grow and do the work the community needed, 
they must have a suitable church home. Each re- 
membered the meeting-house in the old home town, 
with its appointments for Sunday school and social 
work, and they longed for something similar here. ; 
To build even a modest little house of worship and 
secure a suitable lot would cost over two thousand 
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dollars. They could not raise it all. They were 
too few in number, and their resources in the new 
town were too limited. What could they do? 

Fortunately in the great Fellowship of six thou- 
sand churches to which they belonged there is a 
department of service on purpose to meet such 
needs. It is the €ongregational Church Building 
Society. The little church is knocking at the door 
of this Society today, asking a grant of $600, which 
with the $1400 they can raise on the field, will: give 
them the needed house of worship. 


How there came about such an agency to meet 
such an emergency is worth considering. 


The Fortress-Church of the Pilgrims 


When the Pilgrims established themselves in 
Plymouth in 1620, they very soon built the square 
fortress-church, on whose flat roof they placed their 
cannon to defend the little colony against hostile 
attacks by the Indians. It had no architectural 
beauty, but it was a testimony to the importance of 
the sanctuary. They remembered those earlier Pil- 
erims who carried the Tabernacle with them 


through all their desert wanderings. They recalled — 


the temple in Jerusalem which Jesus hallowed by 
His presence. They were sure that the meeting- 
house, in which people should gather to hear the 
oracles of God, and where their praises and prayers 
should ascend was of inestimable value to the com- 
munity. 

Those who came after them had the same vener- 
ation for the house of God. It was their trysting 
place with God. No matter how plain and bare 
the house might seem, the soul found inspiration and 
refreshment there. The white steepled church be- 
side the school house made intelligent and moral 
communities. Education and religion were the 
twin cornerstones of the young Republic. Bio 
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Population moved westward, and the churches 
followed. But the development of new communi- 
ties was so rapid that it far outran the ability of .the 
people to build the needed houses of worship. 
Most of them were poor and had little more than 
was needed to erect modest homes and make a start 
in farming or other business. 


sy the middle of the last century the need had 
become acute. Home missionaries reported that in 
the Middle West, which was new then, little 
churches were organizing only to die for lack of 
shelter. They needed the sympathy and the help- 
ing hand of the more prosperous communities from 
which many of them had migrated. 


The Albany Convention 


The story of this urgent need was told in the 
“Albany Convention” in 1852. It stirred all hearts. 
Mr. Henry C. Bowen was so deeply moved that he 
gave a challenge to all the Congregational churches 
in our country, offering to give $10,000 if they 
would ona single Sunday give enough to make up a 
fund of $50,000 to help those western churches to 
build and pay for the meeting-houses needed. The 
challenge was splendidly met, and more than $62,000 
was raised. This helped to complete two hundred 
and thirty-two churches in sixteen states. 


People then saw that with the growth of our na- 
tion the need of the young and struggling churches 
could not be met by a single spasmodic gift, how- 
ever splendid. The need would be continuous, and 
there must be systematic and continuous provision 
to meet it. So in 1853 the Congregational Church 
Building Society was organized, though called then 
and for many years the American Congregational 
Union. | 
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Birth of the Congregational 
Church Building Society 


Sixty-four years have passed since then, and the 
results of its work have more than vindicated the 
farsighted wisdom of its founders. It has helped 
to complete 4,/66 churches in fifty states and terri- 


tories. It has reached half way across the two 


oceans, having. reached out to Hawaii in the Pacific 
and Porto Rico in the Atlantic. It has built near 
the Arctic Circle in Alaska and at the tip end of 
Florida. toward the equator.. It has dotted the con- 
tinent with steeples which mark ours as a Christian 
nation. Several hundred thousand worshipers last 
year gathered in the churches whose early life was 
established by the aid of this Society. Other hun- 
dreds of thousands assembled in the Sunday Schools 
for religious instruction. It is estimated that more 
than twenty thousand additions on confession of 
faith to churches aided by this Society were made 
last year. 


Building the Manse 


The Church Building Society has another field of 
service, also, in which it assists churches. It helps 
to provide a good -house for the pastor and ‘is 
family. It. has acquired during the last thirty-four 


-years a considerable Parsonage Loan Fund, from 


which loans not exceeding one-third of the cost of 
the parsonage and its lot may be made to a church 
to help pay last bills on the construction. No in- 
terest is charged on a parsonage loan, but it must be 
repaid within five years. One-twentieth of the 
principal is to be returned to the treasury of the 
Society every three months. The same. money is 
then loaned to another church to help complete a 
manse for the minister. The money is thus used 
over and over again, and will be available year after 
vear to help shelter the heralds of the cross and 
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their wives and little children. Already this fund 
has helped to complete 1,289 parsonages. More 
than one-third of the ministers in Congregational 
churches are sleeping under the roofs we have 
helped to put over their heads. More than two 
thousand of our churches report that they have 
no parsonage. 

The need of such assistance to churches, that they 
may provide proper shelter for pastors and _ their 


families, can hardly be exaggerated. Only recently 


a letter came from a pastor in Colorado, just called 
to a new field. There was great opportunity for 
service there. But there was not a house in the 
place which he could;rent for his family and him- 
self. The busy little town was already over- 
crowded. | 

A well known Secretary of one of our Societies, 
when a young minister in Dakota, found ‘no room 
in the inn” when he arrived at a certain town on a 
Saturday night. He was indeed offered the eighth - 
place in a room which already had,seven men in 
the four beds in the room. He declined the offer, 
and getting the key of the church in which he was 
to preach next day, Slept in one of the pews till the 
next morning. 


Overcrowded Communities 


One of the devoted women in the service of this 
Society found a little new town in Montana so filled 
to the brim with people that they lodged her over 
night in a new house in process of construction 
where the doors and windows were not yet in, but 
which they helped her to barricade against possible 
intrusion. | 

A former superintendent of one of our states, 
when a young home missionary on the frontier, 
lived with his family in a two-room shack hardly 
worthy to be called a house; one of his daughters 
was born there. Other ministers have had to take 
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their families into dug-onts, or rooms over a saloon 
or stable, or into houses so thinly: built that the 
' frosts and blasts of winter imperil the lives of their 
| wives and children. 


Heart-stirring Need 


Our heroic home missionaries bear such trials 

with cheerful fortitude, laughing at hardship like 
good soldiers of the cross. But the story of what 

they endure makes the heart bleed. And _ the 

thought of the privations and dangers to which frail 
women ‘and delicate children are exposed in such 

makeshift homes stirs many people to eager effort 

to give them relief. Especially do the women ap- 

preciate the need of helping every minister to secure 

a good home for his wife and little ones. Last year 

the Woman’s Home Missionary Unions sent their 

offerings to the Society to complete ten parsonages. 

One generous hearted woman in Ohio read of a 

case of special need and promptly sent a gift of 

$500 to enable the Society to pay its parsonage loan. 

When that is returned to the Society, it will help to 

build another, and still another manse, continuously. 


Need of Church Buildings 


If there is continuous need of aid for completing 
parsonages to shelter the minister, so there is for 
grants and loans to help shelter the churches. The 
Church Building Society helps to complete, on the 
average, two churches a week and one parsonage 
: every ten days. This has been its record for a 
| good while. But there is no let-up in the stream of 
| applications that pours into the headquarters office. 
They come faster than they can be responded to. 
Indeed they so far exceed the resources of the So- 
ciety for appropriations that a new application has 
to wait about a year or even longer before it can be 
reached by the Board of Trustees for action. This 
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Missionary Milestones 
3 
causes much anxiety and distress to the waiting 
churches. The only way in which this can be rem- 
edied is for churches, women’s societies, and in- 
dividuals to double their gifts to the Society. 


CHURCH AT ROUNDUP, MONTANA 


Many very interesting appeals are made to this 
Society for its aid. A recent case is that at Tucson, 
Arizona, where changes in the city of thirty thou- 
sand had made the location of the church which 
this. Society had helped to build, most unfavorable. 
It was doomed unless it was moved. The old prop- 
erty was sold to the city, and a new site was secured 
on the Mesa, near the State University... Here an 
attractive and commodious house of worship has 
been erected by the renewed aid of this Society and 
a fine parsonage has been built near the church. 
This was made possible by ‘our parsonage loan. 
The president of the University made the chief ad- 
dress at the dedication of the church. Many of the 
faculty and students attend the services. A church 
in such close proximity to the leading educational 
institution of a state has a place of remarkable in- 
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fluence and promise. Hundreds of students will 
each year carry its ideals into every part of the com- 
monwealth. 


At the College Door 


A somewhat similar situation exists at Corvallis, 
Oregon, where a great State school is located, and 
our church must care not only for the people of the 
town, but for the hundreds of young men and wo- 
men who flock to the school from every part of the 
state. This, again, is duplicated by the situation at 
Pullman, Washington, where our church is com- 
pelled to move to a more advantageous location and 
build a more up-to-date church with a modern 
equipment, in order that it may not fail to inspire 
and mould the young lives that find a temporary 
home in the great State School there. There are 
still other churches at the door of great State Uni- 
versities, Agricultural Colleges or Normal Schools, 
where the appeals for the aid of the Church Build- 
ing Society is made intensely strong because of the 
hosts of young people to be influenced. 


Other Colors and Tongues 


While the first Pilgrims in this land were of 
Anglo-Saxon stock, our denominational family in- 
cludes nearly all races and colors. The. Church 
Building Society is color-blind, and has gladly 
helped Afro-Americans, both North and South, to 
erect their houses of worship. But besides the 
scores of churches the Society has helped to build 
for these brethren of a darker hue, it has also helped 
to erect houses of worship for a large proportion 
of the four hundred and fifty-nine other churches 
whose services are conducted in a foreign tongue. 
Some are Oriental churches, Chinese or Japanese ; 
some are from western Asia, like the Armenians; 
others are Finnish, Slavic, German, Swedish, or 
some other of the twenty or more varieties in our 
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foreign speaking departments. We must make 
these “New Americans” at home in this. land 
whither they have come as modern Pilgrims. They 
love the freedom of our faith, and deeply appreciate 
the practical fellowship of such aid as may be given. 


What Women Have Done 


, [he part which women have played in this great 
work has been most interesting. As they are the 
natural home makers of the world, they have al- 
ways been especially concerned about the parsonage 
work, determined that the pastors’ wives and chil- 
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dren shall be properly sheltered. They send to the 
Society several thousands of dollars each year for 
this particular branch of.the work. The Parsonage 
Loan Fund has been largely built up by their gifts. 
But they-are deeply interested also in helping strug- 
gling churches in their temple-building efforts. The 
Woman’s Home Missionary Unions send money 
12 
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enough to complete about a dozen church buildings 
each year. A most earnest Christian woman in 
Baltimore a few years ago left. to the Society a 
legacy of $40,000. A dear saint in Vermont re- 
cently passed to her heavenly home with the joyful 
hope that $10,000 which she had given would help 
to build fifty churches or more in a century. The 
Society 1s now paying semi-annual dividends to a 
generous hearted woman in Wisconsin who has put 
into the treasury $36,000 for church building. 
There are many other donors of smaller amounts 
whose conditional gifts show the deep. conviction 
of the women that the church of Christ is of tran- 
scendent importance to the welfare of our country. 
Their religion and their patriotism inspire them to 
do all they can to increase church-power in our 
land, that the spiritual forces, which alone can keep 
a natiomséfe and happy, may not be weakened or 
destroyed. : 
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LOYAL FELLOW-WORKERS. 
JosEPHINE N. Hart 


RGANIZATIONS have individual histories, 
like people. It may be that corporations have 
no souls, but boards of any kind through which 
women carry on missionary work certainly have 
souls and hearts too, woven with thin fabric; they 
are built of the stuff that lives are made of, and they 
touch lives at every hand. The woman who thinks 
missionary literature is “dry,” and that missionary 
work is colorless and uninteresting compared with 
other activities in which her sisters engage, simply 
has not grasped the fact that all the manifold work- 
ings of our missionary activities deal directly with 
real people. 

The organization now known as the W. H. M. F. 
did not spring full-fledged into existence. State 
orgamzations of women for home mission work had 
existed in widely separated states for years before 
any effort was made to bring them into one body. 
As is often the case, the thought of this united na- 
tional body, and the desire for it with the benefits 
it would bring, had long lain in the mind of one de- 
voted far-sighted woman before it became possible 
for her to change vision into reality. 

For several years the presidents and other officers 
of the Unions held annual meetings in connection 
with the annual meeting of the C. H. M.S. It was 
inevitable that at these meetings there should be 
discussion and planning for some one organization 
which should unite all these state bodies into one 
group. 

Finally a committee, of which Mrs. C. R. Wilson 
of Michigan was the chairman, was appointed to 
consider the question of a federation of the already © 
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existing Unions. This Committee reported at the 
annual meeting of the woman’s state home mis- 
sionary organizations at Springfield, Massachusetts 
on May 30th, 1905. There were officers present 
from the following states:—Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska and Florida. 

The report, to quote from the printed record of 
that meeting, “recommended federation along simple 
lines, and mentioned some of the advantages of such 
federation, for union, for fellowship, for — 
tion, and interchange of literature.” 

c It was voted that this report be accepted, and at 
the adjourned business session on the afternoon of 
“ie. same day, the following vote was passed :— 
7’ esolved, That the state home missionary organ- 
izations unite in a federation.” 

The following states had already expressed them- 
selves in favor of federation, by letter :—Kansas, 
Iowa, South Dakota, Southern California, Missouri, 
Utah, Colorado, Alabama, and Minnesota. 

On the following day the formal constitution dif- 
fering but little from the one still used, was adopted, 
and the newly formed organization was christened 
“National Federation of Woman’s Congregational 
Home Missionary State Organizations.” 


Growth 


The woman chosen for the first president, Mrs. 
B. W. Firman, was then the president of the Illinois 
W. H. M. U., as well as president of the woman’s 
society in her home church. An eastern woman by 
birth and education, a member of the family which 
gave to the world that gifted woman, Alice Freeman 
Palmer. Mrs. Firman was well fitted for her task. 
Her breadth of vision, her knowledge of our de- 
nomination and its responsibilities in the home mis- 
sion field, and above all her loving, sympathetic 
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heart and devotion to all forms of Christian work, 
were all qualities enabling her to guide the organiza- 
tion during its first years. 


During the six years of her administration thir- 
teen Unions were added to the membership of the 
Federation. The value of the organization, not 
only to the Unions, but to the national Societies, be- 
came every year more apparent. 


The first annual meeting of the Federation was 
held in Oak Park, Illinois, May, 1906. The second 
was held in connection with the National Council in 
Cleveland in October, 1907, the third in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts in May, 1908. At each of these 
meetings were representatives from the federated 
states, earnestly seeking to find ways to promote the 
cause of home missions. 


An interval of a year and a half occurred between 
the meeting in Pittsfield and the fourth annual 
meeting, which was held in Elgin, Illinois, October 
7th and 8th, 1909. During that interval, however, 
a called meeting was held in Galesburg, Illinois, in 
connection with the A. M. A.; the occasion for this 
meeting was a request from the Interdenominational 
Committee of the East for seven representatives to 
consider with representatives from the other de- 
nominations the formation of a Council for inter- 
denominational home mission work. 


At the time of the Galesburg meeting thirty-two 
states were members of the Federation. Thé ques- 
tion of summer conferences was among the most im- 
portant matters considered, as was also the question 
of a Young People’s Secretary. 


The fifth annual meeting was held in Boston in 
connection with the Council, 1910. Here the con- 
stitution was enlarged, an editorial secretary ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee, to take charge 
of the pages assigned to the Federation in the 
American Missionary Magazine. Here also the 
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title of the organization was condensed, and re-cast 
in its present form. 


During this year, 1910-1911, Mrgé. Firman was 
compelled by circumstances to decline re-election, 
and Mrs. R. B. Guild, then of New York, was 
elected president. During her administration, the 
different Unions were re-arranged in four districts, 
providing for a district of the south in addition to 
those of east, interior, and west, with a correspond- 
ing addition to the number of vice-presidents. 


The seventh meeting of the Federation was held 
in Buffalo, October 21st, 1912, in connection with 
the annual meeting of the A. M. A. Here seven- 
teen states were represented by delegates, and seven 
more responded to roll-call by letter or telegram. 
The reports of officers showed increasing work done 
by the Unions and growth of interest everywhere. 


The next annual meeting was held in Kansas 
City, October, 1913, in connection with the Na- 
tional Council. Not long after Mrs. Guild’s elec- 
tion to the presidency, her husband was called to 
the pulpit of the First Congregational Church of’ 
Topeka, Kansas; the combined duties of minister’s. 
wife and Federation president were beyond even 
the remarkable energies of Mrs. Guild, and she-was 
obliged to seek relief by laying down the office she 
had filled most successfully for two years. Mrs. 
H. H. Hart of New York was elected as her suc- 
cessor. 


The burden of the work was steadily increasing. 
Correspondence with the Unions, résponsibilities 
connected with the Council of Woman, the tasks 
assigned to various committees, all demanded more 
time and energy. Regular meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee were deemed necessary, and at the 
annual meeting in Providence in 1914 it was voted 
that such be held. At this meeting also the Schauf- 


_ fler Building and Endowment Fund, already care- 
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fully considered by the Unions, was_ formally 
launched as a Federation enterprise. 

Beginning in February of 1915, the executive 
committee met on the first Monday of each alter- 
nate month. The mornings were devoted to ad- 
dresses by denominational secretaries, missionaries 
from the field, and others who had important mes- 
Sages to bring. The afternoons were given to the 
business of the Federation, and long and strenuous 
they were. 

The work of the editorial secretary had become 
so taxing that it was now necessary to secure a 
salaried worker, but this was obviously impossible 
with the slender resources of the Federation. How- 
ever, the generosity of the National Home Mission- 
ary Societies came to the rescue with an annual 
allowance of $500, which made it possible to not only 
continue but enlarge the work of that office. 


Widening Horizons 


However, with increasing opportunity and ever- 
widening horizon came the increased need of funds. 
At the annual meeting in New Haven in 1915 this 
thought was in the minds of all, though it was little 
discussed. During the following year, however, 
the spirit moved about equally. among the officers 
of the Federation, the secretaries of our Homeland 
Societies, and others who had the cause of home 
missions at heart. As a result of this. stirring, a 
committee was formed for the purpose of solving 
the problem of the Federation’s future. This Com- 
mittee worked out a series of recommendations for 
the annual meeting at Cleveland, 1916, looking to- 
ward placing the Federation on a financial basis 
which would make its efficiency commensurate with 
its opportunity. 

These ‘recommendations were adopted in some- 
what modified form at the annual business meeting. 
The National Societies agreed to the requests re- 
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sulting from this action, and granted to the Federa- 
tion a budget of $3500 a year for operating ex- 
penses. This has made possible the establishment 
of an independent office, which is at this writing one 
of the goodly fellowship of Congregational offices 
at 287-289 Fourth Avenue, New York. The Sec- 
retary is Miss Edith Scamman, formerly of Maine. 

“Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” We have 
entered now upon a period of our national life 
which will test to the uttermost our loyalty, our 
fidelity, our courage, and our faith. The record of 
the next ten years will far surpass this simple his- 
tory of the first eleven years of our organization, 
and will be a record of brave endeavor and devoted 
service to the great cause which called it into being. 


Nw 


GAME OF DATES FOR CONGREGA- 
TIONAL MILESTONES 


Q. 1—What should be treated as our first de- 
nominational ‘missionary Milestone ! A.—The Pil- 
grim Emigration. 


Q. 2—First definite expression of missionary 
service to Indians? A.—Thomas Mayhew’s work 
on Nantucket. 


Q. 3—First ministry to other colonists? A.— 
New Hampshire churches sent missionaries to 
Roger Williams’ colony. 


Q. 4—First of our denominational missionary 
organizations? A.—Connecticut Missionary So- 
ciety, in 1798. 


QO. 5—First world organization in our denom- 
ination? A.—The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, 1810; undertook work 
for Indians in America, as well as Indians in Asia. 


Q. 6—Educational Milestones in 1815 outgrowth 
of what? A. Recognitions that the missionaries 
in new fields must carry schools with them. 


Q. 7—What does 1826 signify in a home mis- 
sionary way? A.—The organization of the Na- 
tional Home Missionary Society. 


Q. 8—Under what name did our Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society first appear ? 
A.—The Massachusetts Sabbath School Society in 
1832, having however, had seven years of ‘life pre- 
viously as an inter- denominational body. 


Q. 9—What occasioned the organization of the 
American Missionary. Association, and when? 
A.—tThe anti-slavery agitation ; in 1846. 

Q. 10—In what respect was the A. M. A. simi- 
lar to its predecessors? A.—Formed by a group of 


zealous adivocates representing various denomina- 
tions. 
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Q. 11—For whom and where were its first mis- 
sions. located? A.—For negroes; in Africa, Ja- 
maica and fugitives in Canada; soon including In- 
dians in Minnesota. | 

Q. 12—What national Congregational event oc- 
curred in 1852? A.—The Albany Convention, the 
first general gathering of the denomination since 
1646 


Q. 13.—What had just effected the department 
of evangelism? A.—The American Home Mission- 
ary Society emerged from its inter-denominational 
character. 


Q. 14—What provision was made in 1852 for 
church erection? A.—Funds were raised, and di- 
rectly: afterwards the American Congregational 
Union came into life; title changed nineteen years 
later to Congregational Church Building Society. 


Q. 15.——When was work among our southern 
negroes first undertaken, and by whom? A.—By 
the A. M. A.; following the Federal forces, during 
the Civil War. 


Q. 16—What definite relationship did the A. M. 
A. acquire in 1865? A.—Adoption by the National 
Council for purposes of service among the negroes.: 


Q. 17—What unique needs beyond the Rockies 
led to the formation of a new society in 1879? 
A.—Christian schools for the Mormon and Gentile 
population of Utah, and for the Spanish speaking 
people of New Mexico; the New West Education 
Commission. 

Q. 18—What transfer of work was effected be- 
tween two societies in 1882? A.—The American 
Board assumed the foreign work of the A. M. A. in 
exchange for its Indian work surrendered to the 
latter. | 

QO. 19—What led directly to the establishment 
of our Board of Ministerial Relief, and when? 
A.—The bequest of $10,000 by a Massachusetts 
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woman to the National Council for purposes of 
Ministerial Relief. A committee was appointed in 
1886, and chartered organization followed. 

QO. 20—What educational consolidation occur- 
red in 1893? A.—The union of the American Edu- 
cation Society and the New West Education 
Commission into the Congregational Education So- 
ciety. 

Q. 21—When did Congregational women form 


> a national homeland body? A.—In 1905, at Spring- 


field, Mass.; The Woman’s Home Missionary Fed- 
eration. 


Q. 22—What new system of missionary benev- 
olence was started in 1906? A.—The Apportion- 
ment Plan was submitted to the churches. 


QO. 23—What new branch of the Ministerial Re- 
lief was inaugurated in 1914? A.—The Annuity 
Fund, a self-participating department, for pensions. 

. 24—In what re-alignment, did the National 
Council of 1915 result? A —The bringing of the 
denominational evangelistic agencies under one 
head, the Church Extension Boards. Also the 
transfer of various mission schools formerly cared 


for by the Education Society to the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 


Q. 25—What is the aim of the Tercentary Com- 
mission by 1920? A.—A minimum per capita aver- 
age of denominational benevolence of $2.50. 


Suggestion—A Missionary Tea, where “dates” 
wrapped in papers upon which are written the vari- 
ous questions and answers separately, are served as 
a part of the treat. The answers to questions read 
will furnish entertainment, if they are unnumbered. 

. 
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LIST OF BOOKS SUGGESTED FOR CONSULTATION IN LIBRARIES 


*The a of the New England Churches.—Rev. Leonard 
acon 
*The Pilgrim Faith. —Rev. Ozora S. Dera, D.D. 
*The i am of New England.—Prof. John Fiske. 
t*The Colonial Era.—Rev. George P. Fisher, D.D. 
Democracy in the Church.—Rev. Edgar L. Heermance. 
tt*A History of the Congregational Chutfches in’ the United 
States.—Prof. Williston Walker, Ph.D. 
tt*Congregationalists in America.—Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D. 
he Congregationalists—Rev. L. W. Bacon, F 
*The Pilgrims.—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D. 
tt*Leavening the Nation (new ed.)—Rev. J. B. Clark, aes 
rns, gm Churches in Massachusetts.—Rev. J. S. Clark, 


*History of American Christianity.—Rev. L. W. Bacon, D.D. 
+The Making of the Ohio River States—S. A. Drake. 
ttThe Making of the Great West.—S. A. Drake. 

i ray of Home Missions (pamphlet)—Rev. J. E. Roy, 


*Minute Man on the Frontier—Rev. Wm. G. Puddlefoot. 
tOur Country.—Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. 
tThe Pilgrims of Iowa.—Rev. T. O. Douglass, D.D. | 
tAsa Turner and His Times.—Rev. G. F. Magoun, D.D. 
tThe Iowa Band.—Rev. Ephraim Adams, D.D. 
tMemoirs of Jos. W. Pickett.—Rev. Wm. Salter, D.D. 
tLife and Labors of Reuben Gaylord.—By His Wife. 
tEphraim Adams.—Rev. Wm. Salter, D. 
tForty h age of Home Missions in Minnesota.—Rev. L. H. 
obb, D.D. 
tRecollections of a Nonogenarian.—Rev. J. C. Holbrook. 
tMarcus Whitman.—Dr. WA owry. 
tHow Marcus Whitman conan Oregon—Oliver W. Nixon, M.D. 
tSketch of the Life of Dr. Atkinson.—Rev. Myron Fells. 
tMormon Delusion.—Rev. Marcus Whitman Montgomery. 
TExpansion of New England (to the Mississippi Valley)—Lois 
K. Mathews. 
tEarly Narratives of the Northwest.—Louise P. Kellogg. 
#Ten_ Years of Mission Work Among Indians.—Myron Eels. 
tA Century of Congregationalism in Ohio.—D. L. Leonard. 
tFiftieth Anniversary of General Association of Illinois. 
tGeneral Association of Kansas (Memorial  vol.)—Richard 
Cordley. 7 
a cernonal Churches of Michigan for the First Fifty 
ears. 
tCongregational Nebraska.—Motier A. Bullock. 
§Anglo-Saxon Congregationalism in the South.—Frank E. 
Jenkins. 
§On the Trail of the Immigrant.—Edward A. Steiner. 
§The New Home Missions.—Rev. H. Paul Douglass, D.D. 
The Commonwealth and the Kingdom.—F. W. Padelford. 
tt*The Conquest of the Continent.—Hugh L. Burleson. 
tt*State Histories (Commonwealth series). fe 
tBlue-Sky.—Rev. J. B. Clark, 
§Twentieth Century City. —Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. 
§Challenge of the City.—Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D 
tt*Religious Forces of the United States.—H. K. Carroll, Li -. 
Files of Home Missionary Magazine: 7 
See especially,— 
*How Our American Home Missions Began, May, 1882. 
§*The ncnag tory Home Missionary Society and the South, Janu- 
ary, : 
eo of the Cross in America.—Don O. Shelton. 
A Crusade of Brotherhood.—Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D. 
Story of John Frederic Oberlin Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D. 
The New West_Education Commission.—Rev. E. Lyman Hood. 
Christian Re-Construction in the South—Rev. H. Paul 
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: Additional information in leaflet form may be 


: obtained by applying to: : ee ie fs 


Ae CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ee 


; THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY = 
Rea’. 1. OCTETS I cc eee 
ba. _ 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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[. - CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 

: PUBLISHING SOCIETY om 

14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
' ae : 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY. ASSOCIATION 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


SOCIETY | 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City: 
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OPERATING ROOM, TALLADEGA HOSPITAL 


Working Directions for Reconstruction Units 
OSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES are maintained by our 


American Missionary Association at four points: Humacao, 

Porto Rico; Talladega, Alabama; Tougaloo, Mississippi; and 
Pleasant Hill, Tennessee. For these stations surgical dressings and 
hospital supplies are urgently needed that already overworked doctors 
and nurses may not be burdened with their preparation. A splendid 
opportunity is here offered to groups of women, formerly engaged in 
Red Cross work, to continue this service for our Christian army 
in this country. 
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Supplies Ne 


eded 


Gauze Rolled Bandages, all widths | 
Three cornered and [ Bandages 

Many Tailed Bandages 

Breast Binders * i, 
Pneumonia Jackets 

Abdominal Bandages 

Compresses 

Gauze Wipes and Sponges 
Absorbent Pads 

Other usual Dressings made by Red 


Cross units 


In making these Dressings standard Red 
Cross directions should be followed. The 
number needed by each hospital may be 
ascertained by consultation with the 
Woman's Department of the American 
Missionary Association. Each Union is 
urged to become responsible for the pre- 
paration of a specified number of these 


dressings. 


Hot Water Bags, Bed Slippers, Crash Towels for Doctors, KR yds., Sheets for 


Hospital Beds, 34 width and 99 or 108 inches long, Ripplette Bed Spreads, 34 width, 
99 inches long, Tray Covers, Kitchen Towels, Hand Towels for patients, Draw Sheets. 


2 yds. by 1% yus., Pillow Cases, 45 inches by 38 inches, or 45 inches by 50 inches, 
Ambulance Blankets, 6 inch knitted squares, sewed together. \' 


Convalescent garments, including bath robes and pajamas of light weight outing 


flannel, short sleeves, for men, women and children; night shirts and night dresses of 


ight weight cotton goods for men, women and children; baby clothes and diapers. 


Standard Red Cross patterns should be used. 
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Nurses’ Unitorms Societies wishing to furnish 


Each to include the following pieces these uniforms should consult 


6 Dresses the Woman's Department of 

‘ _— bea yaa the American Missionary 
$1zes oO | 

yg Aprons Association as to the Hospi- 


8 Bibs and 8 Caps 


tal most needing them, 


Surgeons’ operating suits (jacket and trousers). For uniforms and for, operat- 
ing suits use standard Red Cross patterns. 


Regulation Red Cross First Aid Kits, for use in mission schools and com- 
munity centers. Frequently these schools are located at isolated points where the 
teachers must serve also as doctors and nurses. The cost of these kits varies fr 
$2.50 to $10.00. This is an excellent ‘special gift’’ for a society or an individual. 


State Union officers and Federation headquarters stand ready to furnish 
further detailed information as to local allotment and preparation of these supplies. 
FE.ach Union may secure its own quota upon application to the Federation office. 


: RYDER MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
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Knitted Garments 


QO call for aid can be more clearly understood than the need 
| of supplying our workers with warm knitted garments. 
Long trips on foot or by automobile make such equipment 
imperatively necessary. Scarts, helmets, socks, sweaters, 
gloves, mittens, and women's and children’s stockings can 
be used, .In making these garments, scarfs, caps and hel- 
mets should be standard sizes. Red Cross directions 
should be followed. Socks and sweaters are needed for 
men, women and children. Any good substantial colors 
may be used for these articles. Each Union is urged 
to see that. its own 

pledged field workers / 
are all well equipped 
with these garments. Each church should make 
them a part of its own missionary box, provided 


one or more families have been “‘adopted’’ by the 
Woman's Auxiliary. Miscellaneous assignments 
may be secured directly from the Woman's Depart- 
ment of the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety or of the American Missionary Association. 

The preparation of “Surprise Boxes’ of these 
warm garments, especially at Christmas time, for 
our Veteran Workers under the care of the Board 
of Ministerial Relief is a particularly appealing 
object of work. Socks, shawls, scarfs and bed 
socks are needed here. Other dainty gifts may 


well be included. Names of those to whom boxes 


should be sent may be procured from the Board of 
Ministerial Relief, 287 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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Clothing 


The usual outfitting of missionary families should be 
continued under the immediate auspices of the Woman's 
Department of the C.H.M.S. and of the A.M.A.; as well 
as through the office of the Board of Ministerial Relief. 
Details will be furnished upon inquiry at the offices indicat- 
ed. In this connection let us lay special emphasis upon 
the Golden Rule, with regard to the garments sent. Wher- 
ever possible knitted garments should be planned for the 
requirements of ‘the families “adopted” in the Church. 
Excess supplies may be forwarded to headquarters for 
assignment. 


| For home missionary ‘pastors’ families layettes for 
wee babies are also needed, with the following contents: 


3 dozen Diapers, 18, 24 and 36 inches, 4 Flannel Bands, 
3 Knit Bands, 3 Shirts, 4 pair Stockings, 2 White 
Skirts (Gertrude pattern), 2 Flannel Skirts (same style), 
2 Flannel Skirts for night, 3 Dresses, 4 Flannelette 
Night Gowns, 3 Slips, 2 long Kimonas, 2 Jackets, 
1 tacked Comfortable. 1 Blanket or hemmed flannel 
square, 2 pair Bootees, Wash Cloths, Towels, 3 sizes of 
Safety Pins, Soap, Powder, Boric Acid Powder, 
Absorbent Cotton; and perhaps Bonnet and Coat. 


These same home missionary families soon after need 
rompers of various sizes for the ex-babies of various ages. 


These supplies when prepared should be reported to the 
Woman's Department of the C. H. M.S. for assignment 
as calls from the fields are received. 


>. 
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Dormitory and Household Supplies 


The Schools of our Congregational Education Society and of our American Missionary 
Association look to the housekeepers of our denomination for assistance in maintaining 
high standards in school and dormitory equipment. The supplies most called for are: 


Sheets, three-quarter and double width * 
Blankets, single, double, three-quarter, 

Spreads, single, double, three-quarter, 99 in. long 
Table and Bureau Covers 

Knitted Bath Towels and Wash Cloths 
Pillow Cases, medium 

Roller, Kitchen and Hand Towels. 

Table Cloths and Napkins : 

Curtains, full length and sash 

Rugs of any size | 


Furnishings for rooms in dormitories 


LOSEKAMP HALL Supplies for the store room. such as Canned 
Billings Polytechnic Institute Fruits, Pickles, Jellies, Cereals, etc. 


State Union Officers should . - 
be consulted as to special 
schools to which boxes should 
be sent. Detailed lists, giving 
needs of specific schools and 


necessary measurements will 


be furnished upon application. iG ‘ 
This work has been well car- |gggrer's 


ried on in the past; in these 
days of the increased cost of 
living it should be our joy to 
lighten the burden that lies all 


too heavily upon our school 


principals, matrons and teach- 


THRALL ACADEMY 
ers. : From left to right—Girls’ Dormitory, Principal’s House, Barn 
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Canteen Service - 4 


Under this head are included those forms of service which render more effective 
the community service of our mission schools, pastors and community centers. Good 
books, and current magazines should be collected regularly and systematically and 
mailed to some worker or school that has been selected. This is excellent work for a 
Christian Endeavor Society. Picture books, scrap books and games are needed in all 
mission kindergartens and community centers. Boxes of Christmas gifts for these same 
children are most acceptable. | 


Knitted Reins, Bean Bags, Picture Post 
Cards (new ones or two used ones pasted. 
| 4 together), Bead Chains, Dolls, Handker- 
| chiefs, Work Bags, with or without fittings, 
Pin Cushions, Needle Books, Home-made 
Calendars, Paper Dolls, Christmas, Easter 
and New Year Cards, Bible Pictures and 


Cards are all desirable articles to send. 


Clean, whole second-hand clothing, for men, — 


women and children of all ages is also useful. 


Funds are needed with which to furnish 
school luncheons for children who come 
to school so inadequately nourished that 
they cannot do good work. These luncheons 
can be furnished at an average cost of ten 
cents per day for each child. Who will 


underwrite the expense for a month or a 


year in a given school? 
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Financing the Work 


It should be clearly understood that the money needed to provide these 
supplies must not be taken from the regular funds of the society. It must be raised 
by extra’ means. A little ingenuity will suggest many ways in which this can be 
done. A play or a pageant is always successful. Lists of these will be furnished 
-on application to the Federation office. Birthday parties, suppers, “‘sock parties,” 
‘“‘apron parties, afternoon teas, and similar plans are always workable. Donations 
of gauze, cloth or yarn can often be secured from those who cannot work. Plan 
carefully and do not call upon your regular treasury. 


When completed, all supplies should be shipped to their destination by the 
local group, transportation charges prepaid. A report of the work that has been done 
should be sent to the proper State Union officer. Union officers are asked to keep 
the National Societies informed of the extent to which the State Quota is being met. 


Special Gifts 


Our National Societies stand in need of special gifts, over and above appor- 
tionment, with which to provide needed equipment or to meet extra demands. The 
following list suggests the objects for which these ‘“‘specials’’ are most desired. Each 
Union is urged to compile from this general list, in consultation with the National 
Societies, its own list of “‘specials,’” and to lay these before its auxiliaries, especially 
when “Gift Stewards’’ under the Conquest Campaign are being sought. 

Cemerceational Home Missionary Society: gifts for automobiles, typewriters 
and cangéyas. | 

: “ZAmerican icctenacy Association: gifts for scholarships of from $50. to 
$75; h&spital equipment; support of free beds in hospitals at $1 a day; furnishing of 
hospital beds; farm equipment. 


“Congregational Education Society:: gifts for scholarships of from $30 to 
$60; farm ‘equipment, including plows, hg —— school equipment, including 
desks, chaifs:” pianos. 


Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief: shares from $5 up in its Christ- 


mas Fund and in its fund for emergency cases of illness, etc. $25,000 annually is 
needed to cover these two calls. 


ISSUED BY THE CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY FEDERATION 
ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL HOMELAND SOCIETIES. 
289 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


HOME NURSING CLASS, SARAH A. DICKEY INFIRMARY 
TOUGALOO COLLEGE, MISS. 
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HOME NURSES’ CLASS AT PLEASANT HILL, TENN. 


EDICAL MISSIONS of The American Missionary Associa- 
tion include two general hospitals, Ryder at Humacao, 
Puerto Rico and Brewer at Greenwood, South Carolina, 
together with various provisions for general health conditions. 
Nurse Training is an important feature of the work at 
Ryder Memorial, the standard course for nurses being followed. 
Standard secondary school education is required of all register- 
ing for the course and each year sees cultural improvement in 
the group of applicants. 


RYDER MEMORIAL HOSPITAL at Humacao, Puerto 
Rico, has beds for sixty patients, often filled to capacity. 
The staff for 1930-31 consists of Dr. James Watson, Superin- 
tendent; Dr. Fred E. Murdock, Assistant; Dr. J. S. Pressley, 
Consultant; Miss Bernadine Pence, R. N.; Miss Laura E. Soto, 
R. N. and Mrs. James Watson, Matron. A woman doctor is 
much needed to complete the list but none has yet been found. 


Of a training class numbering twenty-two, five were 
graduated in August, 1930, leaving twelve to finish in 1931 


and five in 1932, which number will be increased by new’ 


applicants each year. Hospital records show a wonderful 
percentage of cures. Desperate cases of tropical diseases, the 
ever present hook-worm, tuberculosis, spinal and many surgical 
cases are brought to the doctors from miles away. Clinics at 
Ryder and throughout the countryside are well attended, the 
people paying whatever they can, either in produce or money. 
However, the number of paying patients this year has been 
sadly reduced because of the dire poverty left in the trail of 
the San Felipe hurricane of 1928. Money is needed for free 
beds and for new instruments. Five dollars will care for a 
patient for a week. Many are in desperate need of attention 


who can not pay any fee. They must be helped. How shall 
we do it? 


BREWER HOSPITAL is the only hospital for Negroes — 
in the entire county of Greenwood, S. C., the population of 
which is about 50% Negro. Built on the cooperative basis 
eight years ago, the citizens—white and colored—furnished half 
the cost of the building, the A. M. A. furnishing the balance 
and all of the equipment. Brewer contains twenty-four beds, 
an operating room and the various appurtenances of a small, 
modern hospital. The resident staff consists of a Superintendent 
and three nurses. 


Negroes in this section of the country have had no education 
in the value of hospitalization. During the past year a Visiting 
Nurse was employed. She organized health clubs in the various 
schools and communities throughout the county, visited in 
the homes and gave many health talks. It is hoped that her 
work will result in a larger use of the hospital in the future. 


The people are desperately poor. In cases of major import- 
ance no person is refused admission. The town of Greenwood 
appropriates $20.00 a month for free beds, and the Duke 
Foundation has given as much as $800.00 in one year for the 
same purpose. More could be used, however. The A. M. A. 
yearly budget for Brewer is $5,000.00 


GOODNOW INFIRMARY. At Talladega College the 
hospital is used only for faculty and students”since the town 
of Talladega has established a Negro Ward in its City Hospital. 
A local doctor is in attendance and the resident nurse, with an 
assistant, cares for all patients. A dental chair has been installed 
and students are encouraged to pay proper attention to their 
teeth. Extractions are made and treatments given. 


DEPARTMENT OF DENTISTRY, TALLADEGA, ALA. 
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Nurses give home nursing talks in the nearby communities 
with demonstrations of the proper care of children and the 
preparation of foods to Mothers’ Clubs; Classes in the Sessions 
Practice School and the College stress sanitary living and tooth- 


brush drills. | : 


/ 


At SARAH A. DICKEY INFIRMARY, Tougaloo, Miss., 
teachers and students are well cared for in case of sickness 
or accident. The one-story, brick building is very attractive 
and complete, having two wards of four beds each, an office, 
kitchen and pleasant living quarters for the resident nurse. 
‘The rooms are well lighted, cheery and comfortable and supplied 
with the necessary equipment for the care of the sick and 
injured. An accredited course in Home Nursing is given, an 
insufhicient number of patients precluding a standard training 
course for nurses. 


JERLANDS SANITORIUM, Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 
(Afhliated). A new “Doctor Woman,” Dr. Frances Ripley 
of the State of Washington, and Miss Stella Janes, R. N. of 
North Carolina have been added to the staff which consists of 
Dr. May C. Wharton, Physician-in-Charge; Miss Alice Adshead, 
R.N., Head Nurse; Miss Elizabeth L. Fletcher, Correspondent; 
Miss Edith E. Scott, Treasurer. 


A small surgery with dormer bedrooms for the nurses and 
a new cottage have been added to the plant. Tuberculosis is 
prevalent in mountain homes; chronic ailments demand atten- 
tion, and the enlarged maternity ward has seen the arrival of 
many little mountaineers... Major operations and clinics are 
also a part of the usual day’s work. The doctors make long 
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UPLANDS SANITORIUM 
PLEASANT HILL, TENN. 


trips on horseback over mountain trails to carry relief to little 


y 
homes tucked away in coves, far from the beaten track; or 


again by auto, over roads, good and bad, to give help to folk 
in desperate need. 


Dr. Wharton and Miss Adshead give a Red Cross Course in 
First Aid at Pleasant Hill Academy, in which is included the 
study of proper foods and their preparation, sanitary conditions’ 
in mountain homes, care of the body and of babies and children. 
A certificate is given the young women completing this course. 


HEALTH CONDITIONS NOWHERE NEGLECTED: 


Straight and Brick Junior Colleges have installed small 
infirmaries. At Brick, a nurse is in charge to advise and care 
for the health of students. Santee Normal Training School 
includes a resident doctor on the faculty, while at Rio Grande, a 
local physician is interested in watching the health of the pupils. 


All A.M.A. elementary and secondary schools put emphasis 
on health, proper foods and fresh air. In a number of cases 
physical directors are not only in charge of athletics but keep 
careful watch on general health conditions of the student body, 
in addition to teaching classroom subjects. In many of the 
schools instruction in general sanitation, toothbrush drills, 
proper preparation of foods and care of babies and children 
gives to pupils better standards of living which show results 
in the home, thus reducing illness in the communities from 


which they come. 


The surgical dressings, ward and hospital supplies furnished 
by women’s societies in the churches make ‘possible a larger 
service for suffering humanity and are an important asset in 


hospital budgets. 
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RYDER MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
HUMACAO, P: R. 
Dr. JAMES WATSON, Chief Physician 


BREWER HOSPITAL 
GREEN WOOD, S. C. 
Miss DAISY D. DINKINS, Superintendent 


GOODNOW INFIRMARY 
TALLADEGA, ALA. 
Miss THERESA PARKER, R.N., Head Nurse 


SARAH A. DICKEY INFIRMARY - 
TOUGALOO, MISS. 
Miss ELSIE G. ROBINSON, R.N. 


UPLANDS SANITORIUM (Affiliated) 
PLEASANT HILL, TENN. 
Dr. MAY C. WHARTON, Physician-in-Charge 
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HISTORY 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL, 


AT 


MCINTOSH, GA. 


Midway Church. 


A Congregational Church was organ- 
ized July 27th, 1874, with 103 members. 
This new organization was composed 
largely of the former colored members 
of the old Midway Church, formed in 
1752, who emigrated with their pastor 
first from Dorchester, England, to Dor- 
chester, Mass., thence to Dorchester, S. 
C., and finally to Midway, Liberty Co., 
Ga. The white members abandoned 
their plantations, which were mostly sold 
to their former slaves. Many of these 
slaves had been members of this old 
church, and it was from these 103 mem- 
bers that the call came to be organized 
into a church by themselves. In 1876a 
church building costing $2,000 was com- 
menced, which was finished in 1882. 
This church has increased each year in 


membership. 


Dorchester Academy. 
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A primary school was opened at Gold- 
ing’s Grove or Midway, Ga. (as McIntosh 
was then called) in 1871, and was con- 
tinued until 1879. In that year a new 
building was built with means furnished 
by the American Missionary Association 
and the people in McIntosh, at a cost of 
$1,100,and named Dorchester Academy. 
This name is historic, having been handed 
down from the colony that formed the 
old Midway Church in 1752. 

In 1883 twenty-eight students had 
been licensed and sent out to work from 
this school, and seven schools had made 
application for teachers, but could not 
be supplied. 

In June of this same year the ladies 
of the Congregational Churches of Ver- 
mont appointed a State Committee to 


secure funds for the support of a mis- 


sionary in the field of the American 
Missionary Association, and becoming 
interested in the Dorchester School, 
assumed the support of two teachers. 
Encouraged by their success, and the 
interest awakened, they undertook the 
entire cost of the school, which they have 


endeavored to meet in each successive 


year. ! 
The school was graded in 1884, and 


has steadily increased in numbers and 
influence, supplying teachers for many 


of the Public Schools in that region. 
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BREWER NORMAL SCHOOL 
BREWER HOSPITAL, GREENWOOD, S. C. 


Pek more than half a century, Brewer Normal 
School has given backing and encouragement to 
the best aspirations of an undeveloped race. Its 
presence in the community has also been a leavening 
influence, helping to bring about a more Christian 
attitude on the part of the races toward each other. 
In earlier days, nearly all the trained colored 
teachers of this entire section, came from Brewer, 
and at the present time most of the teachers in the 
schools of our own city are Brewer graduates. 


Equipment and Objectives 


With four main school buildings, the new hospital, 
and nineteen acres of land, the school in all its life is 
a practical demonstration of Christian faith, ideals 
and principles applied to rural conditions. Begin- 
ning with the first grade, students graduate from a 
standard high school and if they. seek preparation to 
teach, continue with a two-year normal course. 

Preparation to meet the tests of the classrooms 
is not magnified above the preparation to meet the 
more searching tests of hostile soil in a torrid sun, 
of work in the kitchen that gives grime to clothes 
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and sweat to faces, of injustice that makes the heart 
burn, of unfriendliness and contempt that dishearten 
and chill. 

About one hundred day students and. seventy 
boarders are taught how to use numbers and words; 
how to get meals and make dresses; how to repair 
buildings and broken electric wires and water pipes; 
how to grow two ears of corn instead of one; how to 
build up the land while giving variety and plenty 
to the dinner table and filling the potato houses and 
barns. They are taught that industry, thrift, neat- 
ness, courtesy, increase home comfort and community 
happiness. 


Moral and Spiritual Training 


Lest crustless bread, and creased trousers, and 
pendant earrings, and easy jobs and big pay beguile, 
and boastful, “heady” arrogance despoil, the fact is 
stressed that life’s most liberal privileges are in the 
realm of personality. While the student learns the 
secret of larger yields of cotton, he hears that 
Christian personality is more enriching than a bale 
of cotton to every acre, and that applied Christian 
faith, goodwill, community spirit, not only produce 
greater prosperity, but give to prosperity a quality 
more desirable than quantity. 

The personal knowledge of Christ unto fullgrown 
manhood, and loyalty to Him in life-long service, 
service that is willing and efficient, is the chief in- 
spiration of classrooms and the compelling incentive 
to skill and fidelity in workshop, fields, kitchen and 
laundry. 

Manual work is required of every student, all the 
work of school and farm being considered valuable 
educational experience. As far as practicable, the 
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housework is done in rotation in order that each girl 
may have first-hand experience in the care of the 
home. | 


We Emphasize Results 


Next to Christian faith, results are among the 
school’s best assets. “Results’”—students who have 
risen to places of large responsibility—‘“‘Results” not . 
less enriching—students who in simple, faithful serv- 
ice, have given their best’in isolated homes and in 
small, remote schools—noble hearts, great service. 

Results alone, convince an incredulous and oft- 
times “set” people. It was discouraging and pain- 


(Tully slow, the conversion of Thomas’ father. 


‘~%s He made light of scientific agriculture andi would 
not be persuaded. But when Thomas’ field yielded 
twice as much corn as his father’s, the father became 
a thorough-going and enthusiastic convert to the 
new ways. 


Better Farming 


The school’s agricultural instructor is also the 
state’s farm demonstration agent for this county. 
Through his visits to the farms, the farmers come 
directly into touch, upon their own farms, with the © 
latest and best methods. The agent helps to meet 
the problems of soil, stock, orchard, and market. 
Forty-three bushels of potatoes instead of twelve, 
to the acre, thirty-seven bushels of corn instead of 
fifteen, and by cooperative marketing, fifty-two 
cents a dozen for eggs instead of twenty cents. 

Demonstrations of corn and cotton culture, made 
by us, showing this year some of the finest products 
grown in the entire state have interested our white 
as®well as our colored neighbors. 
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Our agent urges the adoption of a budget for home 
and farm, the adoption of higher standards of living, 
dooryards neat and adorned with flowers, the chil- 
dren in school, the family regular in church attend- 
ance and support; he pushes a community program 
for the cooperation and betterment of all—houses 
screened, schoolhouse with tight roof, benches in- 
stead of boards, qualified teachers, seven months of 
school instead of three or four, paint on the church 
building—a friendly spirit pervading and unifying 
the community, driving out evil-mindedness, petty 
jealousy, suspicion, prejudice. 


The Field and Its Needs 


There are twenty-one thousand colored people in 
Greenwood County with no class A high schools. 
Some of the people can neither read nor write, many 
of them know little more than the necessary ac- 
companiments of mere existence. Some are with- 
out spirit and ambition, indifferent to high things, 
slovenly, strangers to unforced work, suspicious, 
impervious to moral considerations, irresponsible. 
They are to be lived with and worked for as children 
of God, and in some of their children is the bright 
hope of a better day. 

There are many others whose Miarte are passion- 
ate with eager hope and resolute purpose, who work 
hard for the chance to learn. Some of these families 
bring meat, potatoes, meal, syrup, eggs, wood, to 
help keep children in school. Last year two cows 
boarded at the school that their milk, above the cost 
of the cows’ feed, might help to keep two girls in 


school. Three country boys have worked all summer 


on the school farm to earn their winter schooling. 
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Human Products 


And the students are getting something more than 
such intelligent efficiency and courtesy as makes 
them “profitable for service.” 

James and Richard were active members of the 
Y.M.C.A. last year. At different times during 
the summer they worked in one of the largest estab- 
lishments in the city. They made good money, and 
the money was needed for school. Each boy, in- 
dependently, gave up his job because he was ex- 
pected to do things that violated his sense of right. 
He sacrificed his job and good money rather than 
his Christian manhood. 

And Mary, too, is getting something more than 
book facts. 

The inter-racial conference was on. About seventy 
people had just been fed in-the dining room. There 
was much to do and the principal left the table with- 
out waiting for dessert. Mary went running after 
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him, calling as he went down the front steps, ““Come 
and have some ice cream and cake.” It was an un- 
~ usual feast and Mary wished him to share it. Mary 
would not be silenced when he told her she could 
have his, but called after him as he walked away, 
“Please come.” Mary is a winsome girl who loves 
flowers and music and who is eager to learn. She 
worked at the school during the conference to help 
pay for schooling in the fall—this work, after 
“mothering” all summer long a little brother and 
sister, caring for their food and clothes and often 
preparing a meal for her lonely grandfather. Too 
hard a worker, too soon a little mother, for she is 
thin, and already a tired, worn look has stolen into 
her sweet, young face. Yes, we are grateful that in 
the providence of God, the friends of the churches 
make possible a school where Mary can forget the 
aging duties of motherhood, and learn of the world’s 
commerce, and music and—Christ, whose love satis- 
fies the needs of her gentle, earnest spirit. 


Problems of the Spirit 


Our curriculum shall not stop with problems of 
the blackboard, but shall include the problems of 
the black boy. And to the black boy as to all boys, 
the school’s mission to his intellect, to cleverness in 
making houses and crops and money—to clever 
leadership in the professions—the school’s mission 
climaxes in a spiritual Christ-commission to his 
heart, to self-respect, to love, and to love work as 
one of life’s choicest privileges, to a commanding 
sense of obligation commensurate with every privi- 
lege enjoyed, to-cooperative, friendly living, to giving 
himself and his all, through Christ, to the betterment 
of humanity, in whatever sphere of life he may 
serve. And God willing, our work shall not rest 
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until nowhere in our land can be found a sixteen- 
year-old boy who does not know his letters. 

Until recently he had never eaten from a table, but 
from a box in the corner of the room. He had not 
seen a railroad train. Until his recent trip to the 
city to work, he could not manage the electric light. 
Following his first night in the hotel where he 
worked, his electric. light was found burning in the 
morning. Reproved for such seeming wastefulness, 
he replied, “I tried, I blowed it, but I couldn’t get 
it out.” | 


A Christian School 


Our children must be “taught in the Lord.” Not 
less well equipped to grapple with economic neces- 
sity, not less able profitably to apply the principles 
of material and social science to daily life, but better 
equipped in the invincible conviction that God is 
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greater than the world and men, children to whom 
there is majesty in the moral law, because sanc- 
tioned by the eternal “must” of God, children with 
awakened souls, who live in the world of Spirit, 
whose notable achievements are in qualities of life, 
whose heroisms, with Christ, are in the field of love’s 
conquest. In them is the Spirit of the triumphing 
centuries, they feel the shame of ignorance and low 
contentment and encrippling circumstance—they 
greet the promises from afar, and in Christ, bravely 
vo forward. 


The New Hospital 


To twenty-one thousand people in Greenwood 
County, Brewer Hospital is «a wonderful blessing. 
Vigorous health among the colored people of this 
section is surprisingly unusual. Many of them are 
ignorant of the simplest laws of health. -A simple 


Brewer Hospitrar 
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injury is often allowed to go uncared for until blood 
poisoning appears. Little importance is attached to 
bad air, impure water, irregularities and excesses in 
food, exposure to all sorts of weather without proper 
protection. Such recklessness induces conditions 
favorable to epidemics and increases susceptibility © 
to contagion. A high death rate is inevitable. 

There have been too few nurses, some of these 
have been ill-prepared for service. 

Into this situation the hospital comes. It is no 
longer an operation in the doctor’s office or in one’s 
own home or in a hospital from fourteen to eighty 
miles away. Nor will so many who are ill go without 
proper attention. 

Located on Brewer campus, students in the school 
who plan to be nurses, have excellent opportunity to 
get much preliminary training before graduating 
from the high school. And such students will make 
far more successful and acceptable nurses, because 
of their contact with a Christian school. 


Significance for the Community | 


The hospital means better health for the entire 
community. The head nurse will visit the colored 
families, teaching them how to live, as well as how 
to keep well. Better health among colored families 
will mean less sickness among the white families, 
especially because many white babies are cared for 
by colored girls. 

The hospital in dealing with this situation is a 
new factor at work in the community, bringing the 
races into a better understanding of each other. 

The hospital is located ona little elevation back 
from the street, back of the school buildings, over- 
looking beautiful country. 

It has modern equipment and is under Christian 
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management. Some faithful souls who have worked 
for it and who had hoped to receive its ministries 
have died in the faith. It is most gracious ministry 
to those who now can be received. And who shall 
think other than that in the quiet and beauty of the 
place and its surroundings, while bodies are mend- 
ing, hearts will lose something of their heaviness, 
depression of spirit give place to hope and trust, 
souls live again, braver and better than before. 


Che American Missionary Assoriation 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Eastern District Western District 
14 Beacon Street 19 South La Salle Street 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, III. 


Pacific District 
423 Phelan Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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| WEST SIDE, ELMA HALL 
JOS K. BRICK SCHOOL, BRICKS, NORTH CAROLINA 


T is the belief of the officers of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association that too little 
is known of the mission field by the Con- 

gregational constituency at large. Proper 
co-operative results can only grow out of a 
thorough knowledge of conditions, needs 
_and efforts at our schools and hospitals. As 
a result of this belief we submit this state- 
ment for the perusal of the churches and 
individuals to whom the work of the Asso- 
ciation is of sincere interest. We presuppose 
the knowledge on the part of our readers of 
the nature of our work, its aims and ideals, 
its universal appeal and its dependency on 
the offerings of its northern friends; in this 
report we deal exclusively with the material 
needs of our institutions. 


Good Workmen It is practically impossible 
Need Gaull for one who has not seen 
Tools the institutions of the 

Association and come di- 

rectly in contact with the 
vital work which they are doing to picture 
the problems, the discouragements, the ap- 
pealing nature of the work and the realiza- 
tion of duty only partially accomplished 
which confront our workers in the mission 
field. Hard work with little physical recom- 
pense is their part and it is our intention to 
give them all the help and encouragement 
possible by providing proper equipment 
with which to work and comfortable quar- 
ters which they may call home during their 
life at the institutions. Only the most loyal 
backing of the Congregational churches wil] 
permit us to carry out these plans. But not 
only do we appeal for home comforts and 
working facilities for our missionaries, we 
extend our plea to include proper training 
for the thousands of young lives which come 
under our care each year, lives for which 
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TEACHERS’ HOME 
EMERSON INSTITUTE, MOBILE, ALABAMA 


Congregationalism, through your Associa- 
tion, is responsible. 


The History of _ = a — — 
of the familiar facts in the 
Our School history of the A. M. A. 
leading up to the condi- 
tions as we face them to- 
day. The early years of the struggle during 
which the A. M. A. formulated the policies 
and built up the school organizations now 
existing brought to our predecessors the 
alternative of either meeting the largest pos- 
sible need of the dependent peoples, relying 
on the future generations to establish per- 
manent plants and structures where they 
broke the ground, or of limiting their use- 
fulness greatly and sinking a large propor- 
tion of their meagre funds in buildings which 
would stand as permanent homes for the per- 
petuation of the work they so ably started. 
No one can doubt the wisdom of the policy 
adopted by them. They spread the work to 
the most remote fields, limited their expen- 
ditures for buildings to the barest necessi- 
ties and firmly established among their less 
fortunate brethren an educational and re- 
ligious mission work which stands, today, 
second to none in the high character of its _ 
training, firmly fixed in the hearts and minds 
of all those touched by its efforts. Further 
study of this policy discloses another feature 
indicating the wisdom of its adoption. 


The Old One cannot survey the in- 
Schoolhouse stitutional — + this 

generation without being 
and the New struck by the remarkable 

growth and expansion of 
the modern educational system. Schools 
which were the last word in progressive 
thought less than twenty years ago are today 
replaced by others dissimilar in construction, 
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A modern, fireproof school building 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDING 
LEMOYNE INSTITUTE, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


plan and expression of ideas. The simple 
school house of forty years ago with its ele- 
mentary curriculum would not recognize its 
successor, the highly specialized machinery 
of which is required for the more complex 
educational problems before us today. The 
smallest cities and towns of the rural districts 
recognize the need and are meeting it with 
well equipped and well designed buildings, 
built according to the most modern stand- 
ards. So must our schools, dormitories, hos- 
pitals and churches grow with the times or 
we shall awake to find our institutions hope- 
lessly in the rear. There is no question of 
the high standards of scholarship and train- 
ing in any one of our schools, but one is con- 
stantly filled with amazement that these 
standards can be maintained when he’ con- 
siders the equipment at the disposal of those 
undaunted leaders, principals and faculties, 
who truly are making their bricks without 
straw—and with but the crudest tools at 
their disposal. 


It is evident that the best buildings, 
erected when our schools were established, 
would be but poorly fitted to modern educa- 
tional requirements and if permanent plants 
had been built at the conception of the in- 
stitutions our problem today would still con- 
front us, but with a slightly different aspect, 
for instead of necessary replacements would 
come equally necessary alterations with re- 
sults which would be at best makeshifts. 


Practical As it is we are faced with 
Problem of a situation which cannot 
as Outen be evaded. Deterioration 

of buildings from long ex- 
Plant posure to hot southern 

suns, normally damp cli- 
mates and the usual wear and tear of decades 
of use by healthy boys and girls combine 
with alarmingly poor construction in the first 
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place to leave us today with plants which 
demand replacement, extensive rehabilita- 
tion or abandonment. Of the three alterna- 
tives the first is undoubtedly the most desir- 
able in fully fifty per cent. of the cases,— 
lacking facilities to accomplish this end we 
shall be and are compelled to sink thousands 
of dollars into holding the old buildings to- 
gether, awaiting the time when they can be 
appropriately reincarnated in the being of 
their successors. In addition to the unsuit- 
able character of these buildings for re- 
modeling to suit modern school require- 
ments we find that their construction does 
not justify further expenditure of any large 
amount in their perpetuation. Furthermore 
the majority of them are of frame construc- 
tion, quickly affected by decay and the fur- 
ther ravages of the elements and veritable 
fire traps in design and character -of con- 
struction. Our present construction policy, 
the result of years of experience and em- 
bracing the principles of comfort, economy 
and safety, calls for new work to be fireproof 
and fire-resisting in character, where possi- 
ble, designed to economize not only in 
expense of initial cost and upkeep but also in 
time and labor of those who will occupy. 


A Modern Let us leave for a minute 
Equipment the condition of buildings 
Required of and note the absence of 

q | utilities at the institutions. 
Modern Our fathers were content 
Conditions to use oil lamps for illu- 


mination; artificial heat 
was obtained from fireplaces or stoves in the 
individual rooms; all water was drawn from 
a well or cistern; sanitary facilities were of 
the most elementary nature; board walks or 
dirt paths led up to their homes. Thru 
various stages new accessories have been 
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developed in connection with the home, 
hitherto unknown luxuries became conveni- 
ences and later necessities. Still we continue 
in many of our schools with the facilities in- 
stalled when our schools were established, a 
quarter to a half century ago,—old and 
broken with the passage of time,—foul, un- 
healthful, dangerous and wasteful of money 
and labor,—detrimental to health, mind and 
morals. We attempt to educate people with 
school and home equipment which is often 
times greatly inferior to that which is found 
in their own homes. Education of those 
people to whom we minister begins in the 
school room and extends thru all the phases 
of home and social life. How long can the 
high educational standards sought after by 
your Association be maintained under these 
conditions, particularly as enlightenment is 
coming to them thru other channels? This 
is a question admitting of but one answer 
and the solution of the problem allows no 
compromise. 


The Greatness We do not bring these 


and Dignity facts to your attention in 
a spirit of complaint but 
of Our , 
rather as a patient seeks a 
W ork 


remedy for physical ills. 

In our case the physician 
must be the Congregational constituency of 
the north and the medicine must be admin- 
istered in generous doses,—thru church con- 
tributions, thru gifts and legacies to the 
Association over and above the apportion- 
ment and thru continued interest and moral 
support. There a greater work before 
the American people today than the educa- 
tion and Christianization of the Negroes, the 
highlanders of the south, the Porto Ricans 
and other Spanish people under our flag, the 
Indians of the plains and the Orientals of the 
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Pacific coast. In these people under the 
care of the American Missionary Association 
and in the immigrants, cared for by the 
Home Missionary Society, are the greatest 
undeveloped and potential forces for good 
or evil in our country. Their development 


_is largely in the hands of the churches and > 


thru the churches must come their salvation. 

You may ask why the demands of the 
present are so imperative and you will find 
your answer in the economic readjustment 
following the Great War, in increased costs 
of materials, in mounting wages of me- 
chanics and in the better standards de 
manded in this time and generation. Added 
to these must come the careful consideration 
of the history of our schools as briefly out- 
lined in these pages. Buildings cheaply con- 
structed to fill, temporarily, a great need in 
the last century are now in such poor repair 
and are so insufficient for the requirements 
of the work that immediate rehabilitation 
and added building is necessary for the 
proper continuance of the work. A detailed 
statement of the conditions and needs will 
acquaint you more fully with the problems 
your Association must face in the next five 
or ten years in the single department of 
plant upkeep and extension. My illustration 
of conditions will be taken from but a few 
of our institutions, typical and not extreme 
in their problems, but happening to occupy 
our minds at this time. 


Passing | ee Fase hap in Nov- 
2° ember 15, 1920, the faculty 
Necessities at Peabody Academy, 
Troy, North Carolina, 

arose in the morning, feeling that at last the 
school was emerging from its worst difficul- 
ties in the matter of building and plant con- 
ditions. The new school and church build- 


Destroyed by fire, November 15, 1920 
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COOPER HALL, PEABODY ACADEMY 
TROY, NORTH CAROLINA 


ing, recently named Douglass Hall in appre- 
ciation of the work of Dr. H. Paul Douglass 
during his long period of service with the 
Association, had just been completed, offer- 
ing splendid facilities for the carrying on of 
the normal school program. Anderson Hall, 
the proposed boys’ dormitory, was under 
roof, to be ready shortly after the first of the 
new year. The old high school building, 
originally erected for church purposes on a 
site some distance from the school, had been 
remodeled for use as a primary school. 
Cooper Hall, teachers’ and girls’ dormitory 
and general school refectory, continued to 
function as in the past and we planned to re- 
model it for increased efficiency and im} 
proved appearance. Three hours later the 


latter building was a mass of ruins, dorm 


tory and refectory facilities were wiped out 
and the work of the school will be severely 
handicapped until a new building can be 
erected to replace it. The old building car- 
ried all the insurance its value warranted 
but we are faced now with the entirely un- 
expected problem of adding a_ probable 
$10,000 to the insurance in the construction 
of its successor. This sum must be found 
outside of the budget and probably from 
receipts over and above those anticipated for 
the present fiscal year. Added to this will 
be approximately $15,000 required for this 
school to complete the work now in course 
of erection and install at the school decent 
modern facilities for water supply and dis- 
posal system, a large portion of which 
expense has been occasioned by increased 
costs since work was started last year. 


At Cappahosic a splendid work of agri- 
cultural education is being carried on for the 
entire country side, colored and white farm- 
ers being helped impartially by the school 


A condition needing improvement 
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under the leadership of Principal William G. 
Price, himself colored, and the facilities 
which they have at hand would shame the 
most backward farmer in Virginia. Their 
barn was old when the school was founded 
and the years have not improved it, insufh- 
cient in capacity unhealthful for animals, 
decayed, dark and damp, it stands as a piti- 
ful exhibition of the best the Association can 
afford. $12,000 would give them a new 
one, one which would be of practical educa- - 
tional value, and it would allow the local 
faculty to greatly increase the force of the 
lesson they are teaching in the neighborhood. 
Other facilities at this Gloucester High 
School at Cappahosic are little better and a 
new laundry, modern plumbing and sanita- 
tion, sufficient artificial heat to withstand the 
cold winters of the Virginia capes, electric’ 
light for safety, economy and convenience, 
and better school buildings are all of prime 
importance. 


The Joseph K. Brick School is among our 
best, but all water used here must be pumped 
by hand at the several buildings, dormitories 
and farm buildings are still lighted by oil 
lamps and sanitary conditions are primitive 
in their nature. There is danger of the State 
of North Carolina condemning our dairy for 
lack of sanitary methods and housing of 
cows, an interesting situation in an agricul- 
tural institution. Tenants on the large school 
farm still live, in part, in slave cabins of be- 
fore the war and a large portion of our farm 
land, as good as any in eastern Carolina, can- 
not be cultivated because proper drainage 
would prove too costly under our present 
budget. 

Let us take a long jump to central Ten- 
nessee and we find similar conditions at the 
Pleasant Hill Academy, situated in the heart 
of the fertile Cumberland plateau but with- 


Primitive and not educational 
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out the means to provide proper school or 
living conditions for the young mountaineers 
who come to us for training. Furthermore, 
none of the buildings here can be used ad- 
vantageously for more than ten years longer. 
The school must not be abandoned, but a 
new plant, complete from school house to 
pig pen, is required to keep it in operation. 


Six years ago we built at LeMoyne Insti- 
tute, Memphis, Tennessee, the first unit of 
a first class, fireproof school building. Now 
we are faced with the necessity of completing 
this at a probable cost of about $25,000— 
and there are no resources at hand available 
for the purpose. We had hoped to complete 
this structure two years ago,— but prohibitive 
costs necessitated our running for cover with- 
out firing a shot. 


A year or two ago a cyclone visited the 
Girls’ Industrial School at Moorhead, Mis- 
sissippi, and went far toward finishing the de- 
structive work of the elements during the 
last quarter century. Its effect can be real- 
ized by one statement significant of the 
general condition,—the floor of the teachers’ 
parlor varies six inches in level from the door 
to the center of the room. Here we have a 
typical example found in so many of our 
schools, radical repairs and reconstruction 
are necessary for the-protection and safety of 
buildings and occupants, the existing build- 
ings are so poor in design and construction 


that it would be the most shortsighted policy 


to sink much more money into holding them 
together, yet—and the situation faces us 
every day in some new phase—we have no 
money with which to rebuild. 


And so it go¢s. We might mention every 
plant and its ailments, in most cases serious 
and in need of immediate remedy, but the 
story is too long for expansion here. We 
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might tell the story, full of pathos and ap- 
peal, of the Ryder Memorial Hospital at 
Humacao, Porto Rico, and of the heroic 
fight of the doctor and his staff, conducting 
a sixteen-bed hospital with all kitchen opera- 
tions carried on in a portion of the hallway 
blocked off for the purpose, with all laundry 
work carried on in the back yard, washing 
done in galvanized portable tubs and clothes 
dried in the sun on sheets of corrugated iron, 
with all the help living in the attic of the hos- 
pital building without any bath or toilet 
facilities. We might enlarge on the wisdom 
of supplying all the buildings throughout our 
system with fire extinguishers and fire es- 
capes if the money were available. It is difh- 
cult to condense into a few short pages the 
appeal which has been welling up thru years 
of visitation to our fields, years in which we 
have been compelled to hide our feelings 
from the loyal worker at the school or hospi- 
tal, when, with tears in his eyes, he has plead 
for more adequate facilities with which to 
fight the foes of Christianity, Americanism 
and light in the backward regions of our 
country,—he has entreated, and we have 
been compelled to deny him those necessi- 
ties which we know are required for decent 
living, for clean thought, for the proper sus- 
tenance of soul and body in what we are 
pleased ‘to call the civilization of our 
America. | | 

Still he knows, and we know that the work 
must not be curtailed, that our banners flying 
at the farthest outpost of field and wood, 
mountain and plain, must not be furled until 
the work is finished and God knows in many 
cases it is barely begun. We rest their case in 
the churches of America and we feel assured 
that the churches will not fail. 


Report delivered at Annual Meeting of the American 
Missionary Association, Springfield, Mass., November 18, 
1920, by Arthur B. Holmes, Supervising Architect. 


ABOUT THE INSTITUTE. 


° On the West Coast of Florida 
Location lies the commercial and win- 
ter resort city of Tampa, the second of the state in 
size. With suburbs it has a Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation above 18,000; Cubans who have come to work 
in the numerous cigar factories, chiefly in West 
Tampa. Verily a Little Cuba in atmosphere. 


. In 1905 Rev. Fred P. Ens- 
History minger, who had made a close 
study of Catholic populations, came with his wife to 
West Tampa to minister to the un-sheparded Cubans. 
An American church was organized as a nucleus. A 
school and training homes tor children were under- 
taken and carried as a personal enterprise for some 
time. Aided by the Florida women, and later by the 
Congregational Education Society; in 1916 transferred 
to the American Missionary Association. 


Scope A private school, supported in 

part by tuitions, and more 
largely by Florida Congregational women is con- 
tinued. It serves as an- entering wedge for religious 
work, as the children must also attend Sunday School. 
od ° 


A community work, consisting of sewing and cook- 
ing classes, gardening enterprises, childrens clubs, 
evening classes in English, entertainments and play- 
ground direction. The Institute ministers to the 
poor; champions the cause of the Cuban who, like 
all immigrants ignorant of English language and 
American customs and laws, is sometimes oppressed 
by employers and officials. There is a constant 
ministry of social justice in his behalf. 


An American church, started in 1905, actively co- 
operating; a Cuban church, aided by the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, focusing the entire 
enterprise. The Church Building Society has aided 
in church and parsonage building. 


Rev. Otto J. Scheibe, Superin- 
Workers tendent and pastor of Cuban 
church, two teachers and two settlement workers, 
ably supplemented by the volunteer service of the 
pastor’s wife and three children. 


* 4s Day school enrolls 104; 
Statistics evening classes, 12; Sunday 
School, 180; Christian Endeavor Society, 60; Church 
members, 100 


A group of seven buildings, 
Plant ~~ consisting of the church, 
school building, two parsonages and three buildings 
occupied by the social activities. 


The 

Community and Settlement Work 
of : 

The LATIN-AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 
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WEST TAMPA We y\ FLORIDA 


CHURCH, SCHOOL AND HOME 
An Evangelizing and Americanizing Mission 
of the Congregational Churches 


American Missionary Association 


287 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Eastern District: 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western District: 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Pacific District: 21 Brenham Place, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE CUBAN IN AMERICA. 


The Cuban is in a way the leader in Latin America. 
Argentina shines in Spanish South America, Cuba in 
Central America and the Antilles. One has only to 
look at photographs to see Indian types in New 
Mexico, negroid types in Porto Rico in contrast with 
Spanish types in West Tampa. I do not know the 
Porto Rican or the Mexican at first hand, but in com- 
parison with him, I venture to assert that the Cuban 
of Tampa, Key West and Havana is sophisticated. 
The Cuban is doubtless entitled to his characteriza- 
tion as the Frenchman of the New World. Provincial 
and superficial in many ways—not yet intellectually 
free from Spain—he is nevertheless cosmopolitan. 


The restive quickness of the Cuban is worth study. 
The Indian population of Cuba was early eliminated 
as a factor. The fertile island was a geographical 
and political center for the settlement of the young 
blood of Spain. These “peninsulars” from Spain 
longest of all held their allegiance to the mother 
country, and welcomed more brothers from across 
seas when other colonies had become republics. Then 
they became “insulars,” or Cubans. On account of 
the short time since their revolt, they are yet in a 
revolutionary frame of mind. This spirit has a large 
bearing on conditions in larger Tampa. 


In addition, another feature pointing to intractibil- 
ity in social work is the deep cleft between the Latin 
and Saxon cultures. Tampa is yet a frontier Saxon 
city; industrially progressive, socially backward. 
The Cubans are chiefly workers from Havana who 
know little of American culture, and have their chief 
contact with commercial Americans. The orthodox 
Tampa business doctrine is that the Cuban factory 
operative does not have any money after Monday 
morning or night. The pleasure-loving disposition 
makes exploitation easy. The separation of the cul- 
tures is seen in the fact that some Cubans who have 
been in Tampa twenty years have learned little 
English. There is sufficient ebb and flow of migra- 
tion to keep the colony in touch with Cyvban and 
Latin American thought. 7 

In this situation the Institute was organized chiefly 
for the purpose of introducing evangelical Christian- 
ity, with its novel intellectual attitude, to nourish 
Christian character, and to help community institu- 
tions and causes. 


Rev. FREDERICK P. ENSMINGER. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE WORK. 


The Cubans are very fond of rich food; it costs 
an ordinary family three times as much to live as an 
American family. Many a family daily consumes one 
pound of lard, five quarts of milk, a dozen eggs for 
breakfast, besides meat, potatoes, beans, rice and all 
other trimmings. The great surprise in our classes 
is to find that simple, yet good and tasty food can 
be prepared at a much less cost; that cake can be 
made with one or two eggs and many good things 
without eggs, when they use eight or ten eggs for 
an ordinary cake. Our aim in the cooking class is 
to teach the value of foods, and to make the simple 
dish—the kind of food they should eat. 


We aim to teach the practical things in sewing 
also, because these girls so soon go into the cigar 
factories to work and their opportunity for dress- 
making is limited. So we are helping them to im- 
ore their time now before their lives of drudgery 
egin. 


Look also at our boys in the school garden. Each 
boy has a garden at home. Here he learns, and at 
home he puts into practice his training. From our 
seed beds we furnish him with plants, which he sets 
out and cares for in his own little garden. In this 
department our beginnings are small, but even that 
is a gain, when you realize how ignorant they are 
in this line, and the little interest they take. It is 
true they never had an opportunity, most of them 
coming from the city of Havana, where they lived in 
flats, and had no chance to plant anything, but here 
they all have room for nice vegetable gardens. This 
art once learned will give employment to the boy 
and keep him off the street; above all, it will furnish 
the kind of exercise in the open air which the cigar 
maker sadly needs. 


Rev. OTTO J. SCHEIBE. 


THE WORK FOR WOMEN. 


The latest development in our work here at the 
Latin American Institute is a women’s club or aux- 
lliary. We have a Federated Woman’s Club here in 
West Tampa and tried to get our women to attend 
that; but few of them speak English (only one wom- 
an of our membership) while some could not dress 
well enough to feel at home among the usually well 
dressed club women, so I hold a membership and 
attend the meetings to get the benefit of the sugges- 
tions and the State literature on Home Economics. 


Our monthly meetings are held here at the parson- 
age; we meet in the evening to accommodate those 
who work in the factories or whose duties prevent 
their going out until the older children are home from 
school. Those who have no one to leave the little 
ones with are invited to bring them, and daughter 
Miriam plays the role of nurse in the dining room. 
It is quite an unusual thing for women to go out 
unattended in the evening. 


After the regular business is attended to we have 
music and even games, such as carems and parcheesi, 
until the minds are relieved of the daily care and 
responsibilities. I wish you could see how they enter 
into the spirit of these games, and hear them laugh. 


We then have an hour or so in the study of home 
economics. Last month I taught them to piece quilt 
blocks. Imagine anything so old to us as being new 
to them. The President came to the meeting last 
evening with blocks enough for half her quilt, ready 
made. The Secretary had learned to tat, so she 
gave a lesson in that art. Then all went to the 
kitchen for our cooking lesson. Our bakers were on 
a strike recently so the women were impressed with 
the necessity of knowing how to bake bread in case 
of emergency. Some one had eaten some of my bis- 
cuits and suggested that I teach them to bake bis- 
cuits. We do not have a membership fee, but each one 
brings five cents to pay for the materials used; then 
takes a sample home for the family to taste. 


Mrs. OTTO J. SCHEIBE. 


THE WORK FOR CHILDREN; 


The Cubans are a very attractive people—the dark- 
est ones sometimes the prettiest we think. They 
have nice complexions, pretty eyes and hair, are 
very clean and affectionate. 


Each. afternoon I relieve the Primary teacher, of 
the young children, who_are too young for school 
work but who must come or keep the older childret 
home to care for them while the parents are working 
in the factories. They troop just next door from 
the school to the Parish House—another teacher and 
I have rooms in a wing—and we have games, songs, 
rhythms and occupation work—my training for 
kindergarten work enables me to do something with 
the few materials I have and they are responding 
and the parents are much pleased. It would do your 
heart good to hear the little tots and the older ones 
sing so wholeheartedly. 


Every day almost I have some children on the 
playground, teaching them to play—they’re a real 
problem, talk so loud and have strong likes and dis- 
likes; but I feel encouraged, as they really are get- 
ting a little of the co-operative spirit—at least some 
days—but so many different moods! What they are 
one day gives one no clue for next time. 


At one big Fiesta in the Parish House, we had 
95 children in one room, playing games—you can 
imagine perhaps the state of our throats trying to 
talk above them. | 

By a Young Settlement Worker. 
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FOREWORD 


HERE are emergencies of the age and there are emergencies of the 

moment. That of the present moment is unemployment but that 

of the age, where church and school play an all important part, is 

one of training our young people for sound and economic religious 
leadership, so the occurrence of incompetency, cultural poverty and misdirected 
lives may be reduced. 


If the church is to cope with other organizations building manhood and 
womanhood, it must take into consideration the three sides of life: mental, 
physical and spiritual. Without the development of any one of these our 
boys and girls come to manhood and womanhood maimed for life. It is unfair 
to send forth youths into the world for service as finished products to cope 
with a three-fold situation with only a two-fold preparation. The church has 
awakened to this fact and here and there we find centers adjusting their 
programs to meet these conditions. 


Industry, politics and practically every phase of life has become so 
complex that the departmental basis for solving diverse problems in these 
given fields seems the only source of solution. The same is true of our 
churches—rapidly, we find them moving from the one room of worship into 
edifices with departments for Sunday School, social service activities, rest 
rooms, clubrooms and numerous other features found in centers where the 
community idea in the rebirth of religious education is receiving expression. 


The following story of three southern centers is an index of the brighter 
day dawning for church growth. The activities of these churches carry them 
into the highways and byways of life, among the most wretched and‘ depraved 
of humanity. Gathering the rough and raw material through the 
social agency of the church life, they attempt to mold and shape lives, which 
can be used for the furtherance of God’s kingdom; the sole idea or goal of 
such activity being not to convert Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian or Catholic 
to Congregationalism but to Christian service; not only by teaching and 
preaching Christ but also by living Christ. Other Congregational churches 
at Raleigh, N. C., Savannah, Ga., Lexington, Ky., Louisville, Ky., Wilmington, 
N. C., Charlotte, N. C., Central Church at New Orleans, La., and Dallas, 
Texas are all stressing Social Service with Directors in charge of programs 
to fit each their respective need. Lack of funds makes it impossible to garry 


through an adequate program. Je 
Rev. Henry S. BARNWELL. 
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Social Service Activities 


oe of 
— Wentz Memorial Church 


INSTON-SALEM is a large indus- 

trial center; 7,000 Negro men 

and women work in tobacco 

plants alone besides those who 
serve in the homes of white people; 
in laundries and stores, to say nothing 
of the great number in other industries 
that go to make up the one hundred 
manufacturing houses of the city. 
Without a substitute for home and 
mother, the little children of these 
workers are left to roam the streets, 
destroy furniture, burn buildings and 
find their way to untimely graves. Not 
only that but the children are ill-clad, 
under-nourished and the present de- 
pression makes it very hard for the 
parents. The facing of these facts is - 
the incentive which impels the Social 


Service Department to work harder 


WeENTz MEMoRIAL CHURCH than ever to provide funds and supplies 

for the Nurserv and Kindergarten. The 

Mothers’ Club, Boys’ Club and Camp Fire Club for girls with classes in 

cooking, sewing, washing, ironing and handicraft constitute a big program 

of community wide interest. After nursing, feeding, clothing and caring for 

our babies, we take care of the older people in the parish who are suffering, 

securing food and fuel for the needy. In locating these unfortunates, very sad 

conditions have been found; there are any number of families where neither 
parent has a job and are dependent entirely upon charity for support. 


We have been able to help correct these conditions through the generosity 
of friends who have placed at our disposal large supplies of food, clothing 
and fuel. One friend gave $350.00 worth of merchandise and $200.00 worth 
of toys for the kiddies. A flour mill furnished two barrels of flour every two 
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weeks; a supply of sugar, beans and rice was also given. A gift of $25.00 has 
been donated by another friend for the expenses of the survey. 


In the Nursery Department we take care of about forty children every 
day and through the kindness of a local organization we are supplied with 
four gallons of milk daily. Work will soon begin on the remodeling of the 
nursery rooms which will enable us to care for more children in a better 
way. It is our earnest hope that a full program of activities will allow us to 
help the needy to face life with a brighter outlook and with better equipment 
for greater usefulness. 

V. F. Turner, Social Worker 
Rev. G. J. THomas, Pastor. 


Morninc EXERCISE 
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Woodbury Community Center 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


OODBURY COMMUNITY CENTER is sponsored by the Woodbury 

Congregational Church of Lake Charles, La. and is in the heart 

of the colored population of the city. Located on one of the 

main boulevards it is easily accessible to the entire colored group. 

The two story brick building is well adapted to the program of Com- 

munity Service which the church is carrying on under the leadership of its 
pastor, Rev. W. S. Thomas, and his co-workers. 


The activities of the Center fall under four major departments: Religious 
Education, Social Service, Recreation, Athletics and Music. Each one of 
these departments is rendering a service whose value is inestimable in its in- 
fluence upon the community. 

Under the Religious Education Department is the Junior Church, a 
Training School for Christian Service for the young people of the community, 
but particularly for those of Woodbury Church. The third Sunday in each 
month is given over to the group on which day they conduct all the services 
from Sunday School on, the Junior Church Sunday School Superintendent 
directing the Church School for that day. All money raised by the Junior 
Church is applied to missions. 


WOODBURY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
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The Social Service Department includes several activities :— 


The Kindergarten has an enrollment of fifty-one, each child paying 
twenty-five cents per week. A car owned and operated by the Community 
Center calls for these children daily and takes them home. 


The Day Nursery is operated in a building adjoining the church property, 
rented for that purpose. A matron on regular salary is hired to care for the 
children. There is an average attendance of four a day and sometimes as many 
as ten children are cared for in the Nursery while their mothers are at work. 
A charge of ten cents a day gives these little people the care of the trained 
matron, a hot noon-day meal and as much milk as they can drink. 


The Employment Bureau, also operated under this Department has done 
much in bringing workers to the attention of those able to hire. Each applicant 
is carefully checked up as to character, ability, etc. before being recommended. ° 
This service is free of charge. Classes are instructed in business and social 
service members assist in carrying on the work of the Center under the 
direction of Mrs. Thomas. 


The Civilian Relief Department, operated among the group for the first / 
time this year, is also sponsored by the Community Center. All requests for 
aid from the colored citizens of Lake Charles are referred to this Department| 
for investigation and assistance, if possible. Calls average from six to eight| 


Pastor THOMAS AND His STAFF 
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MINIATURE GOLF 

a day. The entire.work of the department is: under the direct charge of the 
pastor's wife, assisted by those whom she is training for service. 

Recreation and Athletics: 

Under Recreation and athletics social clubs are open for the various 
groups: 

For men, a monthly smoker which is attended by the business and 
professional men of the city. A luncheon is served, the proceeds from which 
are used in carrying on the work. Recently a second group of young business 
men has been organized meeting every two weeks for recreational and social 
purposes. 

For women, the Ladies Auxiliary to the Board of Directors looks after 
the Day Nursery and assists with the Civilian Relief work. This organization 
meets monthly. | 

A mixed group of young men and women meets fortnightly in a social 
gathering. 

Clubs: 

Clubs for boys and girls cover a range in ages from six to fifteen years. 
All children under six are included in the kindergarten group. 

A first class tennis court and a miniature golf course were opened last 
September. These two features are doing much to bring together the various 
groups of people whom we wish to serve in the community. 
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Athletics: 


Under the head of Athletics, football, baseball and volley ball teams 
have been organized and for girls both a basketball and baseball team. In 
these boys’ and girls’ clubs useful crafts, first aid, etc., are taught. 

Two regular troops of Boy Scouts are under the supervision of the Center 
and boast of being the first in the State of Louisiana for colored boys. 


The Parent-Teachers’ Club, composed of parents of kindergarten children 
forms the nucleus of a splendid group of people who are working hard to 
equip the various departments. 


Health: 
The Baby Clinic conducted by a leading physician under the direction 
of the Center is another feature. This service is rendered free of charge. 


Music: 


The Music Department includes a Girls’ Quartette, Boys’ Quartette and 
Glee Club. The Boys’ Quartette and Glee Club have made several appearances 
before white congregations of the city and have done much toward getting 
the work of the Center before the public. 


. 


TAKING EXERCISE 
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INTERESTED YOUNG PEOPLE 


Co-operation: 


Some of the most. influential colored citizens of Lake Charles have been 
interested regardless of their church afhliations. These men and women see 
in the work an effort for civic betterment and are doing all in their power 
to assist with both influence and means. A number of them are active members 
of the Board of Directors. 


The support given by white citizens has been a very pleasant experience. 
Not only do they heartily endorse the work but give freely through subscrip- 
tions and donations toward its support. Many of the donors contribute a 
stated amount each year, writing it into their annual budgets together with 
the other charity and civic appeals of their own group. 


Finances: 


Finances for this work are furnished solely through subscription and 
donation. Various methods are on foot which it is hoped will. prove helpful 
in a financial way, but so far all the money has been obtained through the 
methods mentioned above. The colored citizens are asked individually to give 
a small subscription each month and are responding freely: The white citizens 
are solicited personally by the pastor and his helpers. 
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The money thus secured for operation is placed in one of the leading 
banks of the city and paid out by check over the signature of the cashier who 
is one of our strongest endorsers. The Staff consists of four paid workers 
in addition to the regular social worker. Much more could be done in each 
department were it not handicapped by lack of both funds and trained 
workers. 


f : 
All this has been accomplished in less than two years, the Community 
Center having had its formal opening June 11, 1929. 


A supervised Playground -on the church property brings the girls and 
boys within reach of the influence of the Center and enables the workers to 
teach them the principles of fair play. 


The Community Center is credited with having done more for the uplift 
of the colored population than any other agency that has operated in Lake 
Charles. Judge Porter of the United States District Court states that the 
influence of the supervised Playground has lessened by a large percent the 
crime among Negro youth. This same testimony was given in the “American 


Press,’ the Lake Charles daily paper. 
Rev. W. 8S. THOMAS, Pastor. 
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THE BARNWELL PLAYGROUND 


The Barnwell Playground 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


HE BARNWELL PLAYGROUND of Beaumont, Texas provides a whole- 

some recreational center for Negroes free of charge and intelligently 

directed. The City has failed to allot any space for play for our 

people in the large area known as the North End therefor this is 
the only Playground, serving over 5,000 Negroes. 


Kind of Service Given: 


The Playground is equipped with permanent modern apparatus well 
arranged and is lighted for evening use. The Parish House provides shelter 
for all kinds of entertainments and indoor games; motion pictures and 
stereopticon performances. The grounds are open daily under the direction 
of Mrs. Sallie S. Washington with one worker always on duty superintending 
the affairs of the department and supervising the play. 


Who Use the Grounds? 


Children of the entire north area. 
Adults who feel the need of recreation or rest from their daily cares. 
Church groups giving entertainments for their churches. 
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4. Schools (Carrol St. School in the South End has had three picnics, 
totaling over 700 students. Bipkins School has had two picnics total- 
ing 500 students). 


5. Negro organizations—The Playground is free to all who need it for 
helpful purposes. | 


Two-Fold Service: 


Character Building: This educational phase of our work is directed by 
Mrs. Ollie Richards. A kindergarten, the first opened to Negroes in Beaumont 
ten years ago, has an enrollment of sixty with an attendance of fifty-two. 
Tuition is fifty cents per month. Of the number enrolled fifteen children are 
unable to pay this small amount, thus are carried. The school is conducted 
daily. Each morning the minister’s wife takes the family car and collects 
children from various stations of the city. While the two workers conduct - 
the classes, Mrs. Graham directs the school and teaches the primary classes. 
A night school is greatly needed but we are financially unable to take on 
any greater burden. 


Other activities: in this department are Junior Boys’ Club, Older Boys’ 
Club, Junior Girls’ Club, Older Girls’ Club, Dramatic, Industrial Clubs, 
Community Singing, Gardening, Motion Pictures, Stereopticons, Pageants, 
Plays, Tennis, Handicraft, Story Telling, Games of all kinds. 


A Goop TIME 
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SLIDING Down 


A Reading Room equipped with magazines and daily papers and a 
library of two hundred volumes which it is hoped will grow. 


Charity: 


In addition to teaching in the kindergarten Mrs. Washington goes out 
daily into the Community and hospitals allaying the needs of many. During 
the year 1930, 801 calls were made upon the sick; 721 destitute cases visited, 
92 friendly calls made, 504 garments distributed, 50 boxes of food stuffs given 
to the needy, 18 delinquent boys and girls aided and 230 Christmas trees 
provided. 


Last year Christmas gifts were provided by the Boy Scouts and carried 
by the workers to those who could not attend the Community Christmas Tree 
exercises prepared for them. This Department also conducts a small Nursery, 
where parents may leave their children and be relieved of their care while 
they are at work. 


Money Raising Plans Include: Public solicitation from white and colored, 
entertainments, tuitions, rummage sales, cafeteria, monthly aid on salary of 
workers from A.M.A., motion pictures, and occasional church donations 
provide the funds to carry on the work. 
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Daily Vacation Bible School: - 


In the tenth annual session of our Daily Vacation Bible School a Junior 
and Senior School were held-with an enrollment of 362 students and 12 
teachers. Daily lectures by physicians, dentists, and other leaders were given. 
The denominations represented by students were Santified Church of God, 
Christian Church, Congregational, Catholic, Methodist, Baptist. Among the 
teachers Congregational, Methodist and Baptist denominations were repre- 
sented. 


Course of Study Includes: 


Bible, Applied Religion, Boy Life Problems, Etiquette, Nature Study, 
Girl Life Problems, Handicraft, Music, Drama, Story Telling, Sewing, Health, 
First Aid, Calisthenics, Directed Play. 


(Signed) Rev. C. F. GRAHAM, D.D., Pastor. 


Needs: 
1. Polygon Cafeteria..............$340.00 
2. One rectangular stage......$240.00 
3. One Wading Pool............... $100.00 
4. Steel frame teeters............... $ 70.00 


5. Two elec. flood lights......$110.00 
6. Two infant chair swings...$50.00 
7. Improved tennis court......$400.00 
8. Drinking fountain. 
9. Two shower baths. 
10. Enlarged Parish house. 
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TESTIMONIAL 


The attached report of the Barnwell Community Playground is unusually 
accurate and precise. 


It is unfortunate, that because of legal definitions, this work cannot be 
helped directly by the City of Beaumont. We think that this is one of those 
cases in which it would be right to find a way around the law and make this 
a recognized unit of the city system. Planned by Mr. Frank L. Bertschler and 
under the leadership of Rev. Charles F. Graham the city has a splendid 
institution supported by outside sources and the limited means of colored 
people with the assistance of a few white friends who know its value. 


Personnel: Rev. Graham is a man of fine character, well trained and 
honest to a meticulous degree. He not only handles money well, but he does 
what many honest men fail to do; he keeps accurate records of every penny— 
source and expenditure. He is prompt of sound common sense and works 
as if he were two men. Any money that is spent here would be wisely spent 
for the service of colored people who need it. Rev. Graham demands the 
same sort of service from his associates and gets it whether he is able to pay 
them or not, which is a wonderful accomplishment. It is to be regretted 
that he is seldom able to pay them promptly for the salaries are modest and 
should be paid and Beaumont should find a way to help in the payment; 
$1,200.00 additional would put this institution in splendid shape. It should 
be given this year. 

If the City can find no way to do this then I urge that the Community 
Chest appropriate this amount from its emergency fund. Rev. Graham with 
his training and the help of his staff would be able to do much toward seeing 
that the generous charity of the City of Beaumont for Colored people in 
need, is more wisely expended. More people who are in real need would be 
reached and assistance of continued and constructive nature would be given. 

After all, the real object of help given should be to help the needy to 
the point where the help would not be necessary. This thoughtful help is 
less spectacular but much more important than the sudden outpouring of gifts 
for emergency gifts in desperate hours. 


Beaumont should not neglect this Institution ready to give service but 
severely handicapped by needs of funds with which to meet budget. 


J. M. PoLrarp, Social Engineer 
of National Recreation Association. 


New York City. 
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LITTLE TANA 
A TYPICAL TALE OF CHILD LIFE 


TWILIGHT has faded into night over 
the green hills of Natal. The weird 
note of the whippoorwill and a bush 
baby’s plaintive cry are the only sounds 
to break the deep silence of the bushes. 

In a lone kraal, on an isolated hill, 
a mother sits in her hut with her half 
dozen children about her. The low 
doorway, the only opening, is tightly 
closed with a “eeonaedigie ge Over- 
head the cockroaches r¥tle like falling 
leaves in autumn. In the center of the 
hut a wood fire flares up now and again, 
showing the nude forms of the little 
family gathered about it. Ona mat on 
the floor sleeps a fat three-months-old 
baby. In the mother’s arm a sturdy 
_two-year-old, a nude model in ebony, 
has just dropped to sleep. The older 
children, naked save for a fig leaf of 
beadwork or skins, are roasting ears of 
green corn on the glowing coals. With 
their thumbs they rub from the cob the 
sweet toasted kernels and toss them 
into their mouths. As they eat they 
are chatting merrily of the day’s adven- 
tures. The boys are telling of the buck 
they almost killed with their spears, and 
the girls, with much laughter and 
graphic illustration, describe the gri- 
maces the monkeys made at them, when 
they drove them from the cornfields. The 
mother smiling and happy listens quietly, 
keeping her eye on the row of roasting 
ears, which she skillfully turns now and 
again. A hen sitting among the beer 
pots at the rear of the hut looks up 
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with every burst of laughter and gives 
a startled kru kru-u-u-u, then drops 
her head under her wing again. Two 
gray kids tethered beside the hen prick 
up their ears and look about, and a new- 
born calf on the opposite side of the hut 
lifts its lovely brown head and gives a 
faint moo-o-o, and the laughing and 
chatting goes on merrily. 

Suddenly out of doors a soft tap-tap, 
tap-tap-tap is heard. The mother, with 
a look of wild alarm, lifts her finger and 
says, “‘Tulani’’ (hush). All is still! 
The children exchange frightened glances 
and the mother, with a look of agony on 
her face, keeps rigid and alert, with her 
eyes fixed on the tiny doorway. Tap- 
tap, tap-tap-tap it goes again and still 
again, and the mother, with uplifted 
hand and terror written on every fea- 
ture, secures absolute silence. Only the 
crackle of the fire and the rustling of the 
roaches is heard. At last, a half hour 
passes, and as no tap-tap comes again, 
the mother relaxes a little, and the 
frightened children, losing all interest in 
their burning corn, draw close about her. 
The mother’s long, naked arms enfold 
the nude bodies of'her children, and with 
woolly heads bent close together they 


talk in whispers. “‘O mamé [mother], 
what was it?’’ comes in a chorus of 
subdued voices. ‘‘ Umkovu, children, 


umkovu.”’ The older children look as 
though their death knell was sounded, 
but the little six-year-old daughter, with 
one of those delicate, almost spirituelle 
faces which one sometimes sees even in 
heathen homes, lifts her big, black eyes 
to her mother and says, ‘‘ What is an 
‘umkovu,’ mother?’ ‘‘O Tana, don’t 
you know? Why, it is the abaiaket [the 
murderers] who want to kill people. 
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They go to newly dug graves, and they 
take out the bodies of dead people and 
carry them way off into the deep bushes. 
There they take a red-hot iron and drive 
it right down through the dead people’s 
brains, then they shrink and shrink and 
shrink until they are only so high 
(measuring a foot up from the floor]. 
Then the murderers breathe into these 
shrunken-up people and they become 
alive, and always after that these-little 
dwarfs, these wmkovu, become the mes- 
sengers of the murderers. They send 
them hither and thither among the kraals 
to carry evil and to help kill the people. 
If you speak when they tap-tap outside, 
your voice will dry right up and you will 


become very sick.’’, ‘‘ Mother, did you 
ever see an umkovu?’’ asked the little 
six-year-old. ‘‘ No, no, child; if you see 


one, you die; therefore no living soul 
has ever seen one. You only hear them 
when they rap. You did well to keep 
still to-night. That is why the wmkovu 
did not harm us.” 

One by one the frightened children 
rolled themselves up in their blankets 
and lay down on their mats on the floor. 
The boys, more stolid, said to them- 
selves, ‘‘ Humph, it sounded to us like 
a mouse nibbling. Women are so easily 
frightened. We'll ask our father when 
he returns from his beer drink to- 
morrow.’ The boys were soon lustily 
snoring, but the little frightened Tana 
lay close to her mother. Together they 
kept a long vigil, with eyes wide open 
and ears alert, until the morning dawned 
and the shadows fled away. 

The day following, a snake, quietly 
gliding out of the grass, crossed the yard 
and entered the hut. Tana screamed 
and threw herself into her mother’s 
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arms. The boys grabbed clubs and 
started to kill the creature, when the 
mother cried out, “‘ Boys, stop! Don’t 
you know that when a snake comes intg, 
the hut, it is because the spirit of one) 
of our dead has entered it? You must 
never kill a snake when it comes through 
our doorway.” The boys and girls ran 
outside, but the mother, staying in the 
hut, anxiously watched the animated 
form of her dear departed. Looking 
around with its glassy eyes, the snake 
noiselessly crept about the hut. The 
mother shivered as she saw the ser- 
pent wriggle its full length over the 
baby sleeping upon the floor, but no 
harm was done and the loathsome crea- 
ture slipped unmolested out of the door 
and disappeared into the grass. Endless 
talk followed this incident, and the visit 
of the ‘‘ umkovu’’ on the preceding 
night. Little Tana, with wide-open 
eyes, listened and absorbed it all, and 
the life of fear which is the lot of every 
heathen child began for her. 

She was told that, in certain bushes, 
cannibals were always on the watch, 
looking for people that they could kill, 
and with whose fat and brains they 
could make poison with which to kill 
other people. In the streams a creature 
called ‘‘ Tikoloshe ’’ dwelt, always ready 
to reach out for little children and draw 
them down into dark pools. If Tana’s — 
feet itched, she was told that it was 
because she had stepped on a grave. 

’ One day, Tana’s kind old grandmother 
died. After the funeral, Tana with 
solemn eyes asked if “Kulu” (grand- 
mother) wasinasnake now. ‘Oh, no,” 
was the reply; ‘‘ old women go into 
lizards only.’” Another day, Tana heard 
the women telling of the death of a baby 
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in a neighboring kraal. It was one of a 
pair of twins, she heard them say, and 
the mother had starved it to death, for 
if she had allowed it to live, evil would 
have befallen the father. Tana’s father, 
at one time, was taken very ill with 
typhoid fever, and a hideous old witch 
doctor came to their kraal to “ smell 
out ’’ the person who was trying to kill 
him. The father died. A year later 
Tana was taken very ill, and the people 
said her father’s spirit was making her 
sick to show the kraal that he was 
hungering and needing meat. A cow. 
was slaughtered, the spirit was fed, and 
Tana recovered ! 

When Tana was about sixteen “years 
old, she was sent, one Sunday, : with 
two other girls to get firewood in the 
bushes. As the three girls were return- 
ing home, each carrying a huge bundle 
of wood on their heads, they suddenly 
heard the sound of sweetest singing 
coming through the trees. All stood 
still and listened intently. ‘“Nangu 
u Jesu, woza kuye manje’’ (‘‘Come 
to Jesus just now’’) were the words 
they heard. What did that mean, and 
who was singing? Down into the 
grass went the bundles of wood. 
Noiselessly as deer the girls. crept 
through the bushes. Looking through 
the trees they saw a little group of 
people. Some were dressed in skins 
and beads like themselves; others had 
on lovely pink and blue dresses. All 
were sitting on the grass under the shade 
of a tree, listening to a man who was 
telling a wonderful story. The service 
over, the people started to go, and the 
girls, not wishing to be seen, disappeared. 
The next Sunday found all three girls 
washed and freshly greased, sitting 
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among the worshipers. They were 
frightened and very quiet, but they 
timidly joined in the singing, and though 
they peaked through their fingers, they 
put their hands over their eyes when the 
rest did. Sunday after Sunday, the 
girls stole away from their kraal and 
attended the service. Soon they joined 
the reading class, held after the service, 
and after several months they ventured 
to carry home a little blue primer. 
Then the secret was out and the storm 
burst over their heads. Their primer 
was seized and burned to ashes, and the 
girls were whipped until there were great 
welts all over their bodies. Months 
passed and Tana and her friends did 
not dare to venture near the service 
again, but finally their hearts’ hunger 
got the better of them and they slipped 
away once more to the little meeting in 
the bushes. Another frightful beating 
followed, and the girls were told that 
if they went near that place again they 
would be stabbed with spears. Then 
it was that Tana and her friends re- 
solved to run away. Over the hills and 
through the valleys they sped. When- 
ever they caught sight of any one they 
would hide in the tall grass or bushes. 
Twice they slept in a clump of trees. 
But at last Tana and her two friends 
reached Inanda Seminary and entered 
upon the long years of training which 
should deliver them from their bondage 
to superstition and witchcraft. 
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cA NEEDLESS SACRIFICE 


[It is believed by certain tribes in Africa 
that if a baby cuts its first tooth on the upper 
jaw evil will befall the father, hence the child 
is killed. The following story illustrates the 
horrors of this strange superstition. — A. B. C 

THE next scene takes us to a heathen 
home among the Thongas, a tribe closely 
allied to the Zulus and living near 
Delagoa Bay. In her hut, a young 
mother sits upon the floor with her first 
baby. The little son of two months is 
a fine specimen and as merry a little 
fellow as ever saw the light of day. 
The mother is playfully tossing her 
ebony model up and up, and as he falls 
back into her loving embrace he gurgles 
with laughter and she covers him with 
rapturous kisses. The little fellow crows 
and coos and the love scene goes on, 
while the wrinkled old grandmother 
sitting opposite looks on with pride and 
adoration. At times, even the grim 
father unbends and smiles in spite of 
himself before the irresistible good 
nature of his heir. 

Four months of joy had sped away 
when one day the old grandmother 
noticed a swollen gum on the child’s 
upper jaw. She gave a cry of alarm 
and called to the mother to come and 
look. With breath coming quick and 
fast, and with their hearts wildly beating, 
the two half-clad women bent over their 
treasure and examined his mouth. A 
suspicious swelling on the upper jaw 
struck terror to their hearts, but they 
comforted each other with the hope that 
the baby had only hurt himself there and © 
that after all it wasn’t a coming tooth. 

Three days passed and the mother 
could not again summon courage to look 
into the baby’s mouth. On the fourth 
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day, in one of his rollicking moods, 
the little fellow laughingly threw back 
his head and a little white point gleamed 
unmistakably from his upper jaw. The 
mother seeing it, gave a loud scream, 
and clutching the baby to her breast, 
she ran wildly about with him, sobbing 
and crying. A crowd quickly gathered, 
but she would make no reply to their 
questions. At length the old grand- 
mother opened the baby’s mouth and 
silently pointed to the fateful bit of 
ivory. Questions ceased now, hands were 
clapped over mouths, and all looked with 
pity on the raving mother. 

The baby was doomed to die, for had 
it not been known for countless ages 
that if a baby cuts its first tooth on the 
upper jaw, evil would befall its father, 
and the only way to save the father was 
for the baby to be killed? 

Days passed, days of agony, days of 
hesitation and dread, and the baby’s 
cooing and crowing tore with anguish 
the hearts of those who loved him. But 
there was no escape. Since it was a 
question between the father’s life and 
the baby’s there was no alternative. 

At dusk, one evening, the old grand- 
mother, tying the baby on her back, 
disappeared, unbeknown to the mother. 
Silently and sadly she took her way 
along the grassy pathways, past dark 
bushes with their weird night sounds, 
over hills and through the valleys. As 
she jogged along the beautiful babe slept 
peacefully on her back. At last, hearing 
the murmur of a stream just ahead of 
her, the old woman walked very slowly. 
One foot dragged after the other, and 
tears fell over her wrinkled old cheeks. 
She stood still with her eyes dimmed and 
fixed upon the ground. Then she went 
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forward, only to stand still again. Oh, 
how she loved that baby whose regular 
breathing fell on her ear like a sweet 
metronome. At last she came to the 
brink of a dark pool and there she stood. 
Several times she tried to untie the goat- 
skin which bound the baby to her back, 
but each time her hands dropped helpless 
to her side. An hour passed and there 
the old woman stood in the darkness, a 
pathetic picture of the midnight of her 
heathen soul. 

At length, hearing sounds which sug- 
gested that she was being searched for, 
theold woman came to her senses. Has- 
tily untying the knots on her breast, she 
slipped the waking babe around from 
her back and out from under her left 
arm. Quickly lifting the little fellow 
with both hands, she threw him into the 
dark pool below. A scream, a splash, a 
few stifled sounds, and all was still. The 
old woman, clapping both hands over 
her ears, ran and ran over the hills to 
the kraal of another son. She could not 
bear to go where the mother was, now. 

A few days later some dogs busily 
at work on the banks of the stream told 
the tragedy to passers-by. Their only 
comment was, ‘‘ The old woman did well. 
She saved the father’s life.”’ 
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cuit Court to be held in Hartford. The affair at once 
created no small stir among the ranks of anti-slavery men. 
The latter had already begun their agitation of the subject 
of American slavery, and were not in: a mood to stand by 
and see these Africans remanded to servitude, or condemned 
for rising up against their masters to regain their liberty. 

Accordingly, at a meeting of the friends of freedom, held 
in New York, a committee was appointed to solicit sub- 
scriptions, employ counsel, and do whatever was possible to 
secure the liberation of the Africans. It was a somewhat 
singular incident that from a British-armed brig, then 
lying at New York, a native African interpreter was se- 
cured, and with his help the Rev. Mr. Raymond was desig- 
nated to instruct the captives. 

Among the latter was found almost every type of the 
African race. Some were imbruted and repulsive in ,their 

looks; others intelligent, pleasing in appearance, and, as 
_ subsequent events proved, capable of commendable moral 
and mental attainments. 

On the one side were arrayed the two Spanish officers, 
the Spanish Minister at Washington, and the United States 
Government, uniting in their efforts to have the Africans 
delivered over to the Spanish authorities. On the other 
was the counsel for the slaves, backed by the anti-slavery 
opinion of the North, opposing any such measure. 

After protracted litigation, the case on appeal was finally 
argued by Hon. John Quincy Adams and Hon. Roger 8. 
Baldwin, before the Supreme Court of the United States; 
and on the 9th of March, 1841, the former communicated 
to Lewis Tappan, a member of the above committee, the 
result of the legal efforts in these words: “The captives 
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are free! The part of the decree of the District Court, 
which placed them at the disposal of the President of the 
United States, to be sent to Africa, is reversed. They are 
to be discharged from the custody of the marshal, free. 


The rest of the decision of the courts below is affirmed, 


‘Not unto us, not unto us,’ etc.; but thanks, thanks, in the 
name of humanity and of justice, to you.” 

It was now decided by the friends to whom the freedom 
of these late captives was due, to send them back to Africa, 
and with the funds in the Amistad Committee’s hands to 
establish a mission in that country. This committee was 
merged into the Union Missionary Society, the sixth article 
of its constitution giving the clue to the character and aim 
of the organization—that it would “ discountenance slavery, 
and refuse the fruits of unrequited labor.” This society, 
together with two other kindred ones, subsequently united 
to form the American Missionary Association. 


RETURN TO AFRICA, 


A public farewell meeting was held in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York, Sabbath evening, November 27, 
1841, when instructions were given by Rev. 8, 8. Jocelyn to 
the missionaries under appointment, viz., Rev. James Steele, 
Rey. William Raymond, and Mrs. Raymond, and parting 
counsels were delivered to the liberated Africans, some of 
whom took part in the services. After a long passage, of 
some eighty days, the party landed at Freetown, in the 
colony of Sierra Leone, January 15, 1842. All their stores, 
tools and implements of agriculture were admitted by Gov- 
ernor Ferguson free of duty, and all needed assistance was 
most generously proffered. 
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THE MISSION LOCATED. 


The impracticability of reaching the Mendi country, to- 
gether with the fact that some of the “Amistad” captives be- 
longed to the Sherbro country, led, after some delay, to 
the selection of a site on Little Boom river, 150 miles 
south-east of Sierra Leone, and some forty miles from the 
coast, near the village called Kaw Mendi. On their arrival 
here, the king, Henry Tucker, ordered a salute to be fired 
as a token of joy, and a multitude of men, women and 
children flocked about the new-comers, interested most of 
all in Mrs. Raymond, the first white woman ever seen. On 
the Lord’s day, Mr. Raymond held a religious service, which 
the king attended, seeming to be much impressed. 


EARLY YEARS OF THE MISSION. 


In 1845, a terrible war broke out in the ’Sherbro country 


and continued several years. Many towns were burned, and | 


hundreds fled to the mission for protection, which, even 
amid these unfavorable circumstances, exerted a powerful 
influence for good. The persons and property of all con- 
nected with it were respected, while its character as a place 
of freedom, peace and temperance, was known far and wide. 
The mission school was sustained at great expense, for 
famine followed in the wake of war. Mr. Raymond re- 
deemed a large number of children from bondage, and thus 
saved them from slavery or death. One of the English 
missionaries at Sierra Leone, Rev. Henry Badger, wrote to 
a member of the committee: “ Did you ever hear of a 
mission being strengthened in the midst of war? Here is 
one, and it has advanced during the war more than pre- 
viously. A school has been formed and is doing well. The 
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mission establishment, at first regarded with suspicion, is 
now looked upon with great respect. Itis a sanctuary; | 
and while other towns and places are consumed by fire, 
and their inhabitants destroyed by the sword, or carried 
into slavery, this flourishes and improves.” 


PROGRESS OF THE MISSION. 


The mission kept enlarging its operations, new buildings 
were put up, and ‘the number of scholars in the mission 
school constantly increased. Miss Harnden was the first 
to join it, reaching there in 1843, in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond, who had returned for a visit to the United 
States. Meanwhile, Thomas Bunyan, a converted Mendian, 
who had previously acted as an interpreter and teacher, 
had become an efficient helper. In February, 1847, Mr. 
Garnick, an Englishman, who had been some years in this 
country, joined the mission ; but his career was early cut 
short by death—July 10, 1847. Under the direction of 
Mr. Raymond, who was a man of rare capacity for his work, 
and had gained a wide influence among the people, the 
mission had made great progress. He had a broad concep- 
tion of the kind of mission needed in that country, and 
had, from the start, mechanical-and agricultural depart- 
ments connected with it. All this increased its expensive- 
ness; but the decided opinion of those now most conver. 
sant with the needs of Africa, is, that only a mission thus 
arranged can become, in the largest sense, successful. 


CHANGES AND REINFORCEMENTS. 


By Mr. Raymond’s death, November 26, 1847, the mis- 
sion lost its leading ‘spirit—one who had wisely shaped its 
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development thus far, who was an enthusiast in his work. 
and eminently fitted for his place. Mr. Bunyan was left 
in charge until the first reinforcemefts arrived from the 
United States, in the persons of Rev. George Thompson and 
Anson J. Carter, who reached Kaw Mendi July, 1848. They 
were received with every expression of joy, though coming 
in the midst of war and famine. Mr. Carter died eight 
days after he reached the mission, and his loss was most 
passionately deplored by the natives. “His associate, Mr. 
Thompson, attributes his death not so much to the cli- 
mate, as to causes which had greatly impaired his health, 
and would have resulted in death almost anywhere else. 
Under Mr. Thompson the mission made steady progress, 
though still in the face of adverse circumstances, owing to 
the yet continuing war. In November, 1849, Mr. and 
Mrs. Brooks and Miss Sarah Kinson (Mar Gru), who was 
one of the Amistad captives, sailed from New York to 


join the mission. Mrs. Brooks died of the African fever 
before reaching Kaw Mendi. 


RESULTS THUS FAR. 


At this time, the Mission Church, which was organized 
in 1845, numbered forty members. Signs of increasing re- 
ligious interest among the natives encouraged the mission- 
aries. One woman came twelve miles to hear the Gospel. 
She had cast away her idols, kept the Sabbath, and talked 
to the people concerning the great salvation. A whole 
town came out on the side of Christ, through the preaching 
of one who invited Mr. Thompson to come or send the 


Gospel. The people gave up their idols to three native 


missionaries, who were sent among them. Arabic Testa- 
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ments were called for at Barmah, a town visited by Mr. 
Thompson, whose king was a strong Mohammedan. At 
Paw-Paw, another attractive village, the natives promised 
to build a mission chapel; while, at Gallinas, Mr. Thomp- 
son was anxious to place a teacher. 


END OF THE WAR. 


The war which had now been raging for several years, 
producing great suffering among the tribes engaged in if, 
and embarrassing the mission, was brought to a close 
through the wise and persistent efforts of Mr. Thompson. 
He was chosen umpire by the contending chiefs, and after 
repeated and wearying excursions to interview both parties, 
he at length succeeded. It was a trophy to the wisdom 
and influence of the missionary, and a prophecy of what 
can yet be done to heal the sanguinary strifes which are 
now desolating Africa. Writing concerning this grand 
achievement, Mr. Thompson says, “The people are no 
longer stolen, shot, and murdered, but now they trade, 
build their towns, and make their farms. Already there is 
a desire for the Gospel, for living teachers, such as was 
never known before in this country.” In extensive expedi- 
tions made by Mr. Thompson into the Mendi country, he 
witnessed the happy effects of the peace he had been in- 
strumental in securing. As he journeyed he saw warriors 
meeting and falling on each other’s necks; chiefs, who 
were for years enemies, and had sought each other’s blood, 
now shaking hands, and embracing with all the affection of 
long-separated friends; sisters, wives and daughters, long 


captives, falling into each other’s arms with great emotion, 


and weeping for joy, Now a chief’s daughter was seen 
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running to embrace her father’s feet, then a wife hastening 
to welcome her husband and children, and entire towns 
filled with the cries of gladness. Kings and people met him, 
eager to hear him preach, and congregations could be gath- 
ered at the shortest notice. On his second expedition, with 
Thomas, Bunyan and five natives, he was met by Braw, chief 
of the Bompeks, who entered into an agreement with him 
to provide him a mission station, build him a chapel, and 
do whatever was in his power to facilitate the work of the 
missionaries. Another of the Amistad band, Kin-na, had 
now become an earnest evangelist among his countrymen. 
Better days seemed at hand, and the way was opening for 
more extended operations. 

Mr. Brooks was left in charge of the mission when, in 
September, 1850, Mr. Thompson returned to the United 
States, to recruit his health, arouse the churches here to 
interest themselves in African missions, and secure rein- 
forcements for his field. 


ADDITIONS TO THE MISSION—LOSSES BY DEATH. 


In 1851, eight missionaries arrived at Sierra Leone, on 
their way to join the Mendi Mission—Rev. Franklin 
L. Arnold and wife, Rev. J. Cutler Tetft and wife, Mr. 
Samuel Gray (colored), Mr. William C. Brown, Miss 
Hannah More, and Miss Joanna Alden. The latter, it is 
sad to record, died at the Mission House in Freetown, on the 
8d of March, of the African fever. Mrs. Minerva Arnold lived 
to reach Kaw Mendi, when she, too, was called away, June 
9, 1851, and on the day following, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Tefft. 
Thus in a short time three of the recruiting band, so much 
needed by the mission, gave up their lives. 
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FURTHER PROGRESS. 


The year 1851, which was filled with such bright pros- 
A pects for the mission, through the arriving reinforcements, 
| and which had been so suddenly overcast by successive and 
swift-following bereavements, was, in fact, the transition 
year of the mission. Its working force was now larger 
i} than ever, and all the circumstances seemed to combine to 
j facilitate the labors of the missionaries. Never before was 
a such aready hearing accorded the Gospel by chiefs and their 
| ; tribes. 
/ Explorations were made into the interior, and a better 
knowledge obtained of the field to be occupied. Already 
had the Association, through representations received from 
the mission, advised the establishment of a new station at 
Tecongo, some hundreds of miles up the Big Boom river. 
In September, 1852, Mr. Tefft received fourteen new mem- 
bers to the church, and reported signs of increasing religious 
interest among the people. At Freetown, the natives 
gave up their idol-worship, devil-dresses, etc. 

In 1853, Mr. D. W. Burton, wife and child, Rev. Morris 
Officer, Dr. Thomas G. Cole, Miss Mahala McGuire, Miss 
M. B. Aldrich, Miss Louisa Sexton, joined the mission. At 
: this time, when everything promised so well, war broke out 

again in the surrounding country. Scenes of violence and 
| suffering, such as are the inseparable concomitants of these 
) tribal conflicts in Africa, were witnessed by Mr. Brooks, 
who did his utmost to maintain peace. He was now con- 
vinced that the establishment of mission stations would 
contribute most effectively towards this, for in fact nothing 
so tends to preserve peace amid jealous chiefs as the pres- 
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ence of the missionary. He is an umpire to whom disputes 
can be referred, and is the one party whose counsels are 
both wise and influential. | 


EXTENSION OF THE MISSION. 


Mr. Brooks accordingly established a new station at Tis- 
sana, on the Big Boom river, taking with him as helpers 
several of the more advanced boys from his school. The 
location was central, being within easy reach of nearly 
twenty towns, some of which were large and important. 
This was the first attempt to go any great distance into the 
interior, and confirmed at that early date, what recent 
explorers and travelers have settled, that the highlands to 
be found in the interior of Africa are perfectly healthy, 
and should be hereafter chosen as the sites for mission 
stations. 

The next advance made was the establishment, in 1844, 
of a new station on Sherbro Island, called Good Hope, by 
Mr. Thompson and Rey. J. Condit, a new recruit. A large 
population could be reached from this post, while the cli- 
mate was supposed to be as healthy as that cf any part of 
Western Africa. | 

The material for the mission house was sent from Ameri- 
ca, and work in this field opened encouragingly. At Mo- 
Tappan Mr. Brooks had organized a church, and at Bar- 
mah Rey. Mr. Condit’s preaching was attended with marked 
success. It was asad blow to the mission when this zeal- 
ous laborer died—April 24, 1854. The church at Kaw 
Mendi had now increased by additions, till it numbered, in 
October, 1854, upwards of ninety-six. 

The following January Misses Woolsey, Winters, and 
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Teale joinedx the mission, and, with returning mem- 
bers, who had been visiting this country, made the force of 
laborers in the field larger than ever. There had been thus 
far established the stations at Kaw Mendi, Mo-Tappan, 
Good Hope, and several outposts, where schools were 
carried on by natives educated by the missionaries. This 
year we note the arrival of Dr. and Mrs. Lee. It now be- 
came evident that the Kaw Mendi station was not favorably 
situated healthwise, which led to the reduction of the work 
there and the distribution of the missionaries among other 
healthier stations. In 1856, Rev..Mr. Thompson, after 
years of most faithful service, retired from the field and 
severed his connection with the Association. During this 
year the new outpost at Salem Hill, a little below the Big 
Boom station, was formed. The mission was kept supplied 
with new laborers, to make good the vacancies occasioned 
by death, and to take the places of those forced temporari- 
ly to retire. Mr. and Mrs. Mair and Dr. Witt arrived in 
1857, the former dying at Freetown, before reaching his 
field. Miss Sarah G. McIntosh and Miss Elizabeth Dowie, 
with four missionaries from two other societies, joined 
the Mendi Mission in 1858, and were followed by Rev. J. 
White and Richard Miles. The former was assigned to Good 
Hope, the latter became an assistant-teacher to Mr. Brooks. 

The death of Mrs. Brooks, who was a most efficient 
worker, and had remarkable success in the management of 
her school, was a severe blow to the mission. The starred 
names on the list of missionaries show how repeatedly death 
visited them. Each year was thus flecked with sorrow, 
relieved by the dearly-purchased progress which cheered the 
devoted band of workers. 
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RESULTS. ~ 


Mr. Jowett, a young native, and Father Johnson, an in- 
terpreter, somewhat advanced in years, were at this time 
ordained to preach the Gospel. These were accessions that 
promised to be of great practical service. At the first quar- 
terly meeting of the churches connected with this mission, 
held July 2, 1859, it was stated that within the last two 
and a half years more than 1,000 Mendi words had been 
collected, defined, and transmitted to writing, a primer had 
been compiled and forwarded to England to be printed, a 
translation of the Gospels commenced, and a few hymns 
composed. At the beginning of the following year Rev. G. 
P. Claflin, Rev. Charles F. Winship, Rev. J. H. Dodge, and 
Mr. Richard Miles, with their wives, joined the mission. 
Mr. Wm. B. Tucker, a promising young native, who had 
been brought up and educated by the missionaries, was 
licensed to preach by the Mendi Association. 

Meanwhile, at some of the out-stations much good had 
been accomplished. An attractive ‘little paper was pub- 
lished every month at the mission, called The Harly Dawn. 
The entire work of printing was done by the boys of the 
mission school, and the sheet was designed for circulation 
among the English-speaking Africans and such others as 
would pay for it. In 1862, Rev. Mr. Hinman, who had 
begun printing in the Sherbro and Mendi languages, ar- 
rived, and in 1863, Rev. E. J. Adams, Mr. S. J. Whiton, 
Mrs. Hinman, and Miss Danforth, reached Good Hope sta- 
tion. With the Gospel now, in part, in the native language 
there was great eagerness manifested by the people to see 
and read it, and it produced a great impression. The 
churches received additions to their number from time to 
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time, and steady progress in the work of ‘the mission was 
reported at all the stations. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AVERY STATION. 


Avery Station, established in the Bargroo country, in 
1859, was pronounced by Rev. KE. P. Smith, who was sent 
out in 18%6 to inspect the missions of the Association, as 
the healthiest in location, and, because of the peculiar 
industrial features introduced by Mr. Burton, one of 
great promise. The mission now owns a boat, called the 
“Olive Branch,” which is exceedingly useful to the mission- 
aries, and is another of those serviceable instrumentalities 
due to the practical sense of Mr. Burton. By the latter 
was erected here, in 1866, the first saw-mill ever known in 
this part of Africa—an institution which has already paid 
for itself, and is regarded as a most useful adjunct of the 
mission. 


REV. BARNABAS ROOT. 


In 1874, Barnabas Root, a native of the Mendi country, 
was ordained as a missionary, and sailed for Africa. He was 
a child of the mission in the Sherbro country, and came to 
America to prepare for his work as a missionary among 
his people. Graduating at Knox College and Chicago 
Theological Seminary, he returned to his native land with 
every promise of a signally useful career; but, after a short 
period of effective labor, he died. As one of the fruits of 
the Association’s mission, he was, despite his brief life, a 
witness not only to its usefulness, but an instance of what 
native Africans may yet become as preachers and teachers 
to their own countrymen. | 
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SUMMARY. 


This, in brief, is the history of this Association’s work in 
Western Africa. From 1842 until the present its evangeli- 
cal labors in this far-off Jand have been prosecuted with an 
unflagging zeal. The early progress of the mission was 
embarrassed and restricted by the outbreaking of a native 
war, already referred to. Yet, during all-this unpropitious 
period, the mission exerted a powerful influence. From 
time to time, reinforcements were sent out, and the mission 
work grew apace. There seemed to be, on the part of some 
of the natives, a great eagerness to listen to the Gospel story. 
The personal influence of some of the missionaries was 
most successfully felt in reconciling hitherto hostile chiefs 
and their warring tribes. Expeditions into the interior 
revealed a favorable state of things for evangelistic under- 
taking, and the missionary was met everywhere with marks 
of confidence and good-will, and listened to by large con- 
gregations, gathered together at the shortest notice. But 
while these and other tokens of progress appeared all along 
in the history of the mission, its losses by death were sadly 
frequent. Some died before reaching the field, some after 
a few months of labor, while even those who succeeded in 
enduring the perils of the climate were obliged to occasion- 
ally return home to this land for rest, and to recruit their 
impaired health. We do not, however, mention these facts 
as peculiar to this Mendi Mission. The same sad pathetic 
strain mingles in the history of every mission in Africa. 
We do not realize how much the Christian heart has felt, 
how much achieved, in behalf of this benighted continent, 
until the number of those who have consecrated themselves 
to its Christianization is recalled. | 
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There are missionary graves in that sorrow-stricken land, 
around which, in thought, we cannot but pause, as the 
tender and thrilling memories they suggest come back to 
us. Here are | 


‘* Tears more eloquent than learned tongue, 
Or lyre of purest note.”’ 


To no other field in the realm of heathendom have ‘more 
gifted missionaries gone forth; and, though it is unutterably 
sad to think how many of them fell before doing aught to 
realize the holy purpose that brought them thither, yet we 
cannot believe that all this sacrifice of valuable life has been 
in vain. The seed of the Church is in that far-off land, and 
amid those graves—eloquent witnesses of Christian heroism 
and faith—may we exclaim: “'The noble army of martyrs 
praise Thee!” 

The Association has sent out, during this period of thirty- 


five years, nearly fifty missionaries. These have labored 


with varying success, and for longer or shorter terms. In 
addition to the first station, near Kaw Mendi, where a 
church was organized in 1845, and flourishing schools were 
established, Good Hope Station, on the north-east side of 
Sherbro Island, was occupied in 1853, also Mo-Tappan, at 
the falls of the Big Boom river, forty miles East of Kaw 
Mendi, Salem Hill Station was formed in 1856. Avery 
Station—so named in commemoration of the generous en- 
dowment of this mission, to the amount of $100,000, by 
Rey. Charles Avery—one hundred and twenty miles south- 
east of Freetown, on the Bargroo river, and contiguous 
to the country occupied by the Mendi people,-was opened 
in 1859. Other points were occupied as preaching stations, 
some of which were centres of considerable importance. In 
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addition to these more distinctively evangelistic efforts, 
portions of the Scripture have been translated into the 
Mendi language, together with a primer and a few hymns. 
The Kaw Mendi Station had practically to be abandoned 
on account of its unhealthiness, though this step. was not 
taken till after years of afflictive experience, which con- 
vinced all that it was a necessity. 

The history of this Mendi Mission, as a whole, is not a 
cheerful one to contemplate, nor has as much been accom- 
plished as, perhaps, its projectors or friends hoped for. We 
cannot but grieve over the precious lives this mission has 
cust, and at the meagre outcome of these heroic labors. Yet 
certain we are that the story of the-Mendi Mission presents 
the record of as noble self-denying work as can be found 
anywhere in the missionary annals of the Church. We are, 
however, only the more convinced, not only by the story 
of this undertaking, but by that of every other coast mis- 


‘sion, that the problem of African civilization is for the 


missionaries of the future. 
OUR DUTY. 


In closing this History of the Mendi Mission, Dr. Dana suggests to 
the friends of Africa some practical lessons resulting from the 
missionary experience of these past years, We give only the points. 


I. The time seems to have come when the missionary 
operations on the sea-coast, with its malarial surround- 
ings, must yield in importance to those that now can be 
prosecuted in the healthy regions of the interior. 

II. But pre-eminently does it behoove this Association 
to avail itself of the providentially-fitted agents for this 
work of Christianizing Africa—the Freedmen of America. 
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III. Finally, the new emigration movement, on the part 
of the freedmen, should give additional importance to the 
work of Christianizing Africa. 

And now, with added emphasis, comes home to this As- 
sociation the inquiry as to what part it will bear in this great 
undertaking. This question is for its friends and patrons 
to answer; it is one, too, which concerns our educated 


freedmen. With a work so radiant with promise open- 


ing before us, let us not be found halting. Let Chris- 
tian America, through this Board, make its response to 
the appeal of the millions of that ancient land, whose 
conversion to Christ seems like the consummating possi- 
bility of missionary enterprise. 


»™ 
> 


SUPPLEMENTARY HISTORY. 


It is fitting that this History of the Mendi Mission should be continued 
to the latest date. 


At the Annual Meeting in 1876, the Executive Com- 
mittee advised that the effort be made to secure the services 
of competent men, of African descent, from among the 
freedmen of the South, educated in our institutions, to go 
out to this land ‘of their fathers and carry on the mission. 
The suggestion met with favor, and was endorsed by the 
Society. After patient search, the men were found—Rey. 
Floyd Snelson, Benjamin James, M. D., and A. Es White, 
graduates of Atlanta, Howard and Hindntoniien minister, a 
physician, and a teacher. After sey eral weeks of careful 
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preparation and instruction in New York, they sailed—two 
of them with wives and children, eleven souls in all—Sept. 
23d, 1877, arriving at their stution Nov. 30th, and at once 
vigorously beginning work. 

But the mission was still weak in numbers, and was 
made weaker by the withdrawal of one or two of the 
missionary assistants, who had been holding the fort until 
the new force should arrive. It was thought wise speedily 
to send more recruits. Volunteers were not wanting. In 
response to a general call, read Feb. 1st, at Fisk University, 
in Nashville., Tenn., Albert Miller and Andrew Jackson 
offered themselyes for this foreign service, and were ac- 
cepted, as evidently qualified for the important work. 
They were both engaged to be married to estimable young 
women, who had experience as teachers, and were gifted in 
song, and who also were willing to go to Africa. On the 
23d of February, 1878, exactly five months after the pre- 
ceding party, these four were sent out to join their brethren 
already in the field. On their arrival, there will be nine 
adults and six children in the mission, of African descent, 
born in America, educated since the war in institutions 


connected with the Association—freedmen and women,,- 


carrying the Gospel of light and liberty to those in the 
bondage of sin and superstition. 
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THE LAND, THE PRODUCTS AND 
THE PEOPLE. 


By REV, HENRY M. SCUDDER, D.D., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


So significant an event as the setting forth for Africa of the first 
colored missionaries, born and educated in this land, was worthy a 
special recognition. A farewell meeting, and a service for the conse- 
cration of these missionaries to their work, was held on the evening 
before their departure, Sunday, September 23d, 1877, in the Central 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn. The missionaries, with their 
families, were seated in front of the platform. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Henry M. Scudder, D.D., pastor of the church, 
himself once a missionary, and of a family which had in three succes- 
sive generations been eminent in that service. This discourse was _ 
replete with interest and information. 

After rapidly sketching the hardships and heroism of Mungo Park, 
Richardson, Speke, Schweinfurth, Baker, Livingstone and Stanley, and — 
acknowledging the world’s indebtedness to them for the stores of in- 
formation which they had brought to its knowledge, the doctor said: 


In regard to the physical features of this wonderful 
country, it is now known to be one of the most fertile, 
productive and beautiful in the world. It is true there are 
great deserts there, but there are also great lakes and 
mighty rivers, and fertile plains, and beautiful forests, and 
lofty mountains. There is Lake Tanganyika, 300 miles in 
length and forty in width, and Victoria Nyanza, and Albert 
Nyanza, the latter of which Baker thought was the source of 
21 : 
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the Nile. We now know that the Nile is 3,400 miles long, 
and the Congo, from one to five miles wide, flowing from the 
great lakes on the eastern coast. There are the Zambesi 
and Lualaba rivers, and in the valley through which the 
Niger flows, grass grows twelve feet high, and as large 
round as the thumb ofa man. We have also learned some- 
thing about the Delta of the Zambesi. Baker cays that 
sugar enough can be grown there to supply all the world. 
Then, there are the waterfalls in that wonderful country, 
which, though not so great as our own Niagara, perhaps, 
may be said to surpass it in beauty; at the Victoria Falls, 
on the Zambesi river, there are five great columns of 
vapor hanging over the water, like the pillar of cloud, that, 
in the olden days, rested on the Holy Mountain. 

I will now pass these features and go on to speak of the 
productions of this land, where such wonderful and beau- 
tiful things are seen. We shall find that in it there grows 
everything that is necessary to supply the wants of man 
—wheat, rice, maize, cotton, sugar, coffee, tobacco, dates, 
yams, plums, pomegranates, grapes and figs; but it would 
take too long to enumerate all the productions of that coun- 
try. It has, too, some of the largest trees in the world; they 
may not be quite so large as ours in California, but their 
size is something wonderful, for we read of one that, 
by actual measurement, was found to be 112 feet in 
circumference. Then there is what is called the “'Te- 
wakey Tree,” from which the natives extract a very 
pleasant beverage, and the wood of which is so hard 
that Livingstone said, “ You cannot cut itdown.” You 
may cut at it and burn it and the tree will still stand. 
Then there is the “Malevolent Plant,” with its thorns that 
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are hooks—* wait-a-bit ” thorns, which catch hold of every- 
thing within their reach and tear it to shreds. In the for- 
ests grows a plant with a red sap, into which the natives 
dip a little arrow, and the slightest scratch from that poi- 
soned dart results in certain death to man or beast. 
Passing onward and upward, as you perceive, we come by 
a regular gradation from the flora to the fauna of the 
country. This is represented by the rhinoceros, elephant}. 
hippopotamus, leopard, giraffe, zebra, lion, camel, gazelle 
and antelope. From the skins of many of these animals the 
natives make a shelter more impervious than from that of any 
other substance I know. Then there is the ostrich, a silly 
bird, which, when pursued, can travel at the rate of twenty- 
six miles an hour,.and moves so fast that you cannot see its 
legs more than you see the rails in a fence when you are being 


. carried rapidly forward on the cars. The forests there are 


the homes of the gorilla, that fierce animal, with arms so 
strong that it is capable of tearing down trees eighteen 
inches in circumference; and it may be, ‘perhaps, a comfort 
to those who are vegetarians to know that this strong 
animal subsists entirely on vegetable diet, and never eats 
men. There is also the buffalo, which is more to be dreaded 
than the lion, so these travelers tell us. We must not forget, 
while on this subject, that the rivers swarm with alli- 
gators and crocodiles, and that though many fierce and ter- 
rible animals roam through the forests, they also abound 
with many that are harmless and beautiful. There the 
hunter can find the antelope, the deer and the gazelle, and 
a curious and odd animal, called the gnu, which has shoul- 
ders like a horse, a head like an ox, and legs and feet like a 
stag. In the woods is a curious bird called the “Honey 
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In another tribe they smear themselves all over with butter, 
and in another each man will train game cocks, and the 
man whose birds are killed has his house burned down. 
Blood drinking prevails in some of the tribes, in others 
they file their teeth, and when they laugh we are told they 


look like “grinning alligators”; but, they not only file: 


them, they also blacken them, and that adds to their for- 


bidding appearance. In dressing their hair, some of them — 


do it in the form of a beaver’s tail, and others like a helmet, 
and ‘some of the women spread it out like a radai, and if it 
were fashionable, I suppose, some of you would do it. 
Among the Lutookas, it takes from eight to ten years to 
train the hair, which is formed in the shape of a helmet, 
and is only done once in a lifetime. Many women are 
found wearing rings and anklets, and it is not an uncom- 
mon thing to see such ornaments, weighing as much as 
thirty pounds, on some women. One most disgusting thing 
they do is for the women to get an aperture made in the 
upper lip and put in it a round disc of wood until the lip 
projects two inches beyond the nose—some of them-do it 
to the upper lip and some to the lower. Some, too, put 
copper traps on their lips—a practice which I don’t think 
deserves universal condemnation. In another part of the 
country the people fatten their women. Mr. Speke saw a 
woman who was five feet eight inches high, but she 


was bigger round the arm than some of you are round the | 


waist. He also tells us he saw a young lady sucking milk, 
and her father was standing over her with a whip because 
she did not drink enough. She was fattening to improve 
her beauty according to the standard which prevails in that 
part of the world. Some of the natives evidently believe 
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in the immortality of the soul. Livingstone -says he 
saw in one part a little hut, near a grave, and .it 
contained a cup of beer and a bit of bread, and these 
were intended for the refreshment of the spirit of the 
departed. In another part they do not believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul, and some of them have no religion 
at all. One of the prominent religions in Africa is the 
worship of a stone, a tree, or some other object which the 
people select ; and they also worship charms. . They believe 
in these charms, thinking they protect them from evil, and 
they are often nothing more than a bit of wood, a piece of 
bark, the tail of a monkey, the claw of:a parrot, or the 
brains of a gorilla—all these things are used. They are 
believers in the transmigration of the soul, and think that 
the spirits of the dead enter into the bodies of lions and 
gorillas. Spiritualism exists there, and devil-worship. is 
common in Africa. If a person desires to propitiate . 
the deity, the whole yillage turns out at night with 
screams, and torches, and drums, to drive. the devil 
out. There is also a notion in some parts of Africa 
of the existence of a Supreme God, for. one of Moffat’s 
converts said to him, when he was spoken to about the 
Almighty, that he knew it, but God was no more to him 
than the lid of a snuff-box. . Polygamy exists there to a 
greater extent than anywhere else. The king of Ashantee 
is limited to 3,333 wives—that is the limit, he cannot go. 
beyond that—and all those wives live in two streets in his 
capital, and no man is allowed to look at them, or, if he 
does, he is killed. How do they treat their aged?. When 
they are of no more use they either knock them.down, or 
sell them, or carry them off into the forests'to be-eaten by — 


, 
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wild beasts. Human life is of very little value in that land. 
Speke says he gave a carbine, loaded with ball, to one chief, 
who told a lad to go out and try it by shooting a man. 
When he returned, he said, “ Did you do it well?” “Yes,” 
said the lad, “I shot him dead.” Then, when a king is 
buried, thousands of men and women are sacrificed at his 
grave, and Du Chaillu tells us of the funeral of one king, 
but they ate him first. | 
Slave hunts are inexpressibly horrible. The Arab hunt- 
ers fall upon a village and catch scores of women and chil- 
dren. Livingstone says he saw them fire upon a crowd of 
people, killing four hundred, and then they seized all the 
rest. Baker says that 2,500 slave hunters were employed 
by one firm; he estimated that 50,000 slaves were taken 
down the Nile every year, and 20,000 annually to 
Zanzibar and the Persian Gulf. Just think of it, the 
capture of every slave costs four human lives, so many 
perish by famine, disease and wounds—there are five vic- 
tims for one slave, the slave himself being one of them. 
Sir Samuel Baker has done a noble work. England has 
done a magnificent work—it is a noble country—I love 
England! The English minister said to the king of Ash- 
antee, a few years ago, “Her Majesty says the sea is God’s 
highway, and ought never to carry a slave ship on it”; and 
England has done all in her power to prevent and break up 
that horrible trade. Something equally horrible is canni- 
balism, which prevails to a very great extent. In one tribe 
they eat those who die of disease, and even their 
own relations. Livingstone declares that one tribe con- 
tains some of the most cruel and blood-thirsty savages 
he ever saw. It was acommon thing for one of them to 
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pluck a scarlet feather from a parrot and throw it on the 
ground, and then defy anybody to take it up, and if they 
did, he would kill them. ‘The capacities of the people, what 
are they? Why, they are capable of being educated, and 
cultivated, and refined, and made as happy and good as we 
are. And as for the capacities and resources of the coun- 
try, why, it is an infinitely productive land, and we read of 
ivory coasts, and gold coasts, and we sang here to-night of 
‘* Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sands.”’ 

Ivory and gold will give out, but sugar and cotton will 
never give out, and the quantity of these articles which the 
country is capable of producing is beyond computation. 

Now, these good brethren here are going to that country 
of Africa; they are going simply to do good—a clergyman, 
a physician, and a teacher—to preach the Gospel, open 
hospitals, and establish schools. ‘They will set up the 
printing press, they will preach the word of God, and 
bring the people to a knowledge and love of God. There 
have been missions which have done a great deal of good 
in that country—but at what a cost of life! fora white man 
faints and dies there when exposed to the fierce heat by day, 
the intense cold at night, and the poisonous miasma. 
Now the American Missionary Association is sending out 
these men; they can stand the climate; their forefathers 
were born there, and this capacity to resist the climate is 
in their blood. Some years ago a slave ship was overhauled 
by a British vessel, and they took out a boy and sent him 
to Sierra Leone. He was afterwards educated in England, 
and he is now Bishop Crowther, of the Church of a er 
and is out there still. 
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Itis a fit thing that these men who have come out of slavery 
here should go out and teach the people of Africa the way 
to a higher and nobler life. We wish them God-speed. 
God bless you! May the peace of God be with you. May 
He bless you with long life, health, and strength, and make 
you the instruments whereby many may be brought to a 
knowledge of the truth. We shall think of you, and read 
of you, and pray for you. May you go forth to your labors 
in the power of Jesus’ holy name, and may God, now and 
forever, bless you. 


RELATION OF THE FREEDMEN TO ~ 
TROPICAL AFRICA. 


REV. GUSTAVUS D. PIKE, NEW YORK, 


Tropical Africa is a Negro land. God not only made of 
one blood all nations of the earth, but he set bounds to 
their habitations. In planning for missionary work, it is a 
capital idea to take notice of exactly what God has said. 
As He suspended the flaming sword over Eden, hostile to 
the intruders, so He has spanned Tropical Africa with a 
malaria, deadly to the white-man. You remember that 
when the Germans sent seventeen missionaries to the west- 
coast, ten of them died in a single year. Out of eleven 
men taken by Lieut. Gordon to defend a fort in Liberia, 
eight died in four weeks. Mungo Park took forty white 
soldiers with him, but thirty of them perished before he 
reached the banks of the Niger. 

The famous Niger expedition was fitted out with three 
boats and all the conveniences the generosity of the Eng- 
lish people could provide. It was manned by one hundred 
and fifty white men and one hundred and eight negroes. 
They proceeded a few hundred miles up the river, selected 
a beautiful site for a model farm, but speedily all the whites 
were stricken with fever, and only one was sufficiently 
strong to navigate their boats to the ocean; nearly a third 
of their number died in two months, while of their one 
hundred and eight blacks not one suffered from the cli- 
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These facts, with many others of like character, compel 
the belief that the fifty or the hundred millions in Negro- 
land must receive the “ glad tidings of great joy which shall 
be unto all people,” from the negroes themselves. 

But what do American negroes think of their relations 
to Tropical Africa? — 

I saw in a paper yesterday that sixty thousand blacks in 
South Carolina had given their names to an enterprise for 
procuring passage for themselves to Western Africa. It 
was also stated that sixty thousand in another State are 
moving in the same direction, and ten thousand in still 
another. Now I do not think it probable that a hundred 
and thirty thousand freedmen will speedily emigrate to 
Tropical Africa. They are not fit to go. We cannot afford 
to have them go in their present state of ignorance and 
degradation. It would be a disgrace to our civilization, a 
disgrace to our Christianity. In South Carolina, only about 
one out of ten of the colored children of school age are in 
school. In the State of Texas, only about half as many as 
that. If we are rightly informed, in most of the colored 
churches in the South, the ministers, who can neither read 
nor write, do but very little to promote intelligence, morals, 
or religion. Indeed, the idea that morals and religion should 
go together does not seem to occur to the masses of the 
South. I repeat that these people are neither fit to return 
to Africa nor to remain in our own country in their pres- 
ent condition. But, nevertheless, the colored man has 
capacities, which, if rightly developed, will enable him to 
further a Christian civilization in Tropical Africa. And as 
God permitted the Children of Israel to go down into Egypt 


. and learn all the wisdom of the Egyptians and then return 
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to their fatherland to give us the Bible, and, through their 
generations, the Lord Jesus himself; thus I believe that an 
all-wise Providence will so overrule American slavery that 
the negroes in our borders shall learn the genius of our 
civilization and take it to the black man’s domain until, 
from sea to sea, the knowledge of the Lord shall abound, 
until the tidal wave of Salvation which has swept over 
Madagascar shall overflow the vast continent of Africa 
itself! 
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AMERICA’S DUTY TO AFRICA. 


EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS BY SECRETARY STRIEBY. 


Africa! the land of darkness and the shadow of death! 
A line of light once stretched across the northern shore, 
but now the pall of night rests there again. Missiona- 
ries of the Cross have skirted along its vast borders and 
have lifted that pall; but alas! in too many cases only to 
see the dense blackness within, and then to die! 

Africa! the world’s wonder, woe and shame! “ From the 
sole of the foot even unto the head, there is no soundness 
in it; but wounds and bruises and putrifying sores, that 
have not been closed, neither bound up nor mollified with 
ointment,” bearing in its afflicted body that direful curse— 
the slave-trade—in the pathetic words of Livingstone, “the 
open sore of the world.” 

Has America any special duty to Africa? My rapid 
sketch in answer to this question will present a contrast, 
a parallel and a call. 

(1.) The contrast is obvious and quickly stated. Ameri- 
ca is planted with migrated races, like the trees set out from 
the nursery rows into the open orchard, the lawn and the 
park, where the freest development and the richest fruitage 
may grow. Africa’s people are like the thick jungle and 
the malarial swamp unmoved for ages, unenlivened and 
unenriched by migrations, and yielding only the bitter 
fruits of ignorance, superstition and cruelty. 

(2.) But there is a parallel. A migration once did enter 
and go forth from Africa. That little company of seventy 
souls coming to it from the land of Palestine grow to mil- 
lions. - At length they learn the lesson of sorrow inthe 
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house of bondage. But they learn also the wisdom and 
catch the skill of the most enlightened nation on earth. 
The hour of their deliverance comes. Amid wonders and 
miracles and the death of the first-born of their oppressors, 
they are brought forth. God.has work and a destiny for 
that captive race, and He puts himself at their head. In 
the form of the mysterious Shekinah, He marches before 


them : 
‘* By day along the astonished lands 


The cloudy pillar glided slow, 
By night Arabia’s crimsoned sands 
Returned the fiery column’s glow.”’ 


They are a fickle race, and sadly lacking in faith, but 
God leaves them not till they are planted in their own 
land. The Divine purpose at length appears. On that stock 
thus planted he engrafts the Branch that saves the world! 

We come down the ages and another migration goes forth 
from Africa. They go in small groups and at intervals; 
and they also go to the house of bondage. They learn the 
same sad lessons of sorrow, and they, too, learn some of the 
wisdom and catch some of the skill of one of the most 
enterprising nations on earth. The day of their deliver- 
ance also came, and it came, too, under the hand of the 
Almighty; in the thunders of battle and in the death of 
the first-born of their oppressors. 

Thus far we have seen a wonderful parallel between these 
two African migrations. Is there to be a parallel in the 
outcome? God had a grand purpose for the-first, in pre- 
paring the way for the world’s redemption. Has He any 
for the second, in using their wondrous faith, hope and love, 
to give an element of warmth to the busy and practical 
piety of America, and to carry the Gospel to Africa ? 
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(3.) There is a call, and the hour has come. For thirty 
years an unwonted impulse has been given to African ex- 
ploration, and unparalleled success has crowned it. The 
hero travelers have been Burton, Speke, Baker, Cameron, 
Livingstone, and last, but not least, our own intrepid 
American, Stanley, who has solved Africa’s last great geo- 
graphical problem, in the discovery of the course of the 
Congo. ‘These new discoveries have aroused the Protestant 
world to renewed missionary efforts in Africa; .but the 


great drawback has been the hostility of the natives, and 


above all, the waste of life by the malaria of that dark 
land. In the midst of this newly awakened zeal came 
our great act of Emancipation, setting free the en- 
slaved descendants of Africa. The startling thought has 
flashed over Christian hearts in Europe and America: 
“ Here is a people, allied to Africa’s millions by color and 
descent, who may be welcomed to her shores, and who may, 
by virtue of that descent, be able to endure the climate, so 
fatal to the white man.” Is not the voice of God in that 
thought; and shall we fail to hear and heed it? May not 
the American Church prepare these people for that great 
work, and thus hasten on the Redeemer’s kingdom, and at 
the same time pay back some of her great debt to plundered 
Africa? We dragged the wretched captives across the 
ocean in the pent-up hold of the slave-ship, and the waves 
heard their groan and wail as they came to the’ house of 
their bondage. Shall we not send their descendants back, 
with the waves re-echoing their psalm and prayer, as they 
go tofound empire and plant a Christian civilization in the 
land of their fathers? 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS; 


ON THE 


MUTUAL RELATION OF ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA TO AFRICA. 


By REV. L. D. BEVAN, D.D., OF NEW YORK. 


I propose to show the peculiar relations which the great 
English-speaking communities bear to this continent, the 
duties to which the Christian Church of this country and 
of England is especially called. I shall endeavor to indi- 
cate the circumstances of the case, the opportunities of 
service, the specific work we can do. 

Africa is lined on every side by British colonies. At all 
points of the coast, except where the Mohammedan power 
is vigorous upon the North-west, the settlements are well 
established, from which there must be advance towards 
the interior. A dark, heathen people, savage ‘tribes—hith- 
erto only the hunting-grounds for the slaver—are thus sur- 
rounded by the most vigorous of races, keen, enduring, 
self-reliant, aggressive. The power of the coast, and along 
the great rivers, must make imperial progress towards the 
centre. There can be no conflict of other contending races. 
There cannot be an hour’s stand on the part of the tribes 
which will be thus brought into subjection. In my opinion, ; 
the advance of the English-speaking people will be blood- | 
less. At any rate it will be unstayed. 

There are certain other conditions of this African ques- ° 
‘tion, which I will ask the liberty to state. : 

In the first place, the slave trade of Africa is either dead 
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or dying. The grand obstacle to African civilization was 
this accursed traffic. In many years it has been computed 


that Africa lost.a million of lives every year from this ter- 


rible and inhuman crime. But the end of this evil has 
been almost reached. From the west coast of Africa the 
trade has entirely disappeared. In Madagascar, slavery has 
been abolished. The recent treaties of Britain with Zan- 
zibar have almost extinguished the traffic in that country. 

It is perfectly certain that the growth of British power, 
and the presence of English-speaking people upon the 
African continent, will ensure and sustain the diminution 
of slavery, and the final extirpation of this crime every- 
where, except, perhaps, in the Mohammedan district of the 
north-west. And even there the prevailing tendency of the 
surrounding neighboring nations cannot fail to exert some 
mitigating influence. 

This fact is one of the most important in relation to the 
civilization and Christianization of thiscontinent. Solong 
as slavery existed, and, especially, so long as the slave trade 
kept up the incessant hostility of the native tribes, it was 
impossible to penetrate the interior with the message of the 
Gospel. The real hindrances to the missionary’s work 
were not climate, heathenism, and unknown territory ; 
they were the greed and violence of men-stealers and 
traffickers in human lives and liberties. The Arab and 
European traders by whom Africa has been possessed, were 
the legion of devils which needed to be cast out before 
Aithiopia could be found “sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
clothed and in her right mind.” These demons are now being 
exorcised. Now is the day and hour for the Christian 
evangelist and teacher. 
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A second point, of imminent importance to the future of 
Africa, is the opening up of its exhaustless resources to the 
traders of the world. The establishment of the English 
settlements all round the coast, the paramount influence 
of the British Government throughout the continent, will 
lay open the gates of commerce. Africa is most richly sup- 
. plied by nature with all that man requires for support and 
luxury. It is computed that this continent alone could 
easily sustain a population twice as large as that which to- 
day isfound upon the entire world, while its present in- 
habitants do not number one-twelfth of that sum. For 
many centuries, therefore, Africa must be a region from 
which boundless stores will be exported, and this can only 
take place if a corresponding importation can be sustained. 
It is to this latter possibility, as 1 am credibly informed by 
testimony of the very best kind, viz., direct and first hand, 
that many of the great English tfaders are now looking. | 
The extension of manufactures, notably in our own coun- 
try, has closed to the English manufacturer some of his 
most important markets. He is bound to find new out- 
goings for his trade, and Africa is regarded as the imme- 
diately future field of British enterprise. This fact adds 
to the assurance that Africa is presenting a significant field 
for civilization and Christianity, while the very evils which 
are concurrent with trade are a new and powerful argn- 
ment for the earnest.endurance of the Christian Church. 

One other circumstance in the case which demands at- 
tention, is the growing importance of Africa in relation to 
the population of India. Nothing has been so remarkable, 
nothing indeed so startling in the history of the British 
rule of India as the enormous increase of the Indian popu- 
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lation. The late census of India, the history of which, by 
the way, is one of the most instructive public documents 
of our time, revealed the fact which had escaped notice, 
that the government of India by England was resulting in 
the overpopulation of that country. Order, justice, good 
government, had resulted in the preservation of life. The 
cessation of intertribal wars, the abolishment of infanticide, 
suttee, and other customs, which all tended to-the keeping 
down of population, have resulted in the extraordinary 
growth of the Indian people. The very famines, which in 
late years have so horrified the world, and have called 
forth all the power of the imperial government even to 
lessen their terrible pressure, are partly owing to the good 
government of India, which has preserved and multiplied 
the people beyond the natural resources of the land. Such 
multiplication must go on. The hold of the British rule 
over India, whether rightly or wrongly commenced, with- 
out a question must continue. And the problem will soon 
press itself for solution, what shall be dune with the ex- 
cessive millions of India? Emigration is the only resource, 
and when you ask whither, Africa presents itself as the 
only country to which the peculiarities of race and climate 
and customs would make it wise to encourage Indian emi- 
gration. In her depopulated countries there is room and 
life enough for the teeming masses of Hindostan. The 
air of Africa will not smite with slaughter the delicate organi- 
zation of the Hindoo. His industry, skill, and parsimony, 
would soon convert the wilderness and the forest into a 
garden and a field. New cities will rise—the homes of a 
people renewed by the air of freedom and the sense of 
room, which for centuries they have lost; while slowly the 
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African will be stimulated by the presence of the nobler 
race—yet not the race which has oppressed him so long— 
and he, too, will be helped to rise beneath the protecting 
flag of a Christian empire. The wealth of the Indian 
merchants has hitherto largely gone to the support of the 
African slave hunt. Parsee and Hindoo capitalists have 
supplied the money by which the Arab slave hunters have 
carried on their rapacity and spoiling. It will be a wonder- 
ful Nemesis if the human fulness of India shall be by its 
outpouring the means which God employs to undo the 
mischief of long ages of injustice and wrong. 

Africa’s present condition and immediate prospect call for 
the attention of the Christian Church. No other country so 
much needs the Gospel. No other country is so ready for the 
Gospel. The brightest triumphs of the faith of Jesus have 
been among the people where there is no ancient civiliza- 
tion intimately bound up with an ancient religion. It has 
achieved great things in China, India and around the 
Eastern shores of the Mediterranean. But here the Gospel 
works slowly along lines indirect and mediate, its sanctions 
being only by degrees accepted in social life and in politi- 
cal relations. It permeates rather than converts. It lays 
the foundation for some great evangelization when the old 
systems are ready to perish and vanish away. But, else- 
where, nations, Christian nations, have been born in a day. 
Where Christianity is the first civilizer, where savagery and 
where fetichism are the conditions of human nature, there 
the Gospel comes, and its power is instant, overwhelming, 
miraculous. Thus has it been in the South Seas, thus in 
Madagascar; and in Africa, also, where it has directly, and 
without interference with any form of civilization, been 
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brought face to face with the heathen tribes, it has achieved 
a similar success. Robert Moffat, among the Bechuanes, 
has created a trade, a civilization, a written language. In 
a word, he has made the beginning of a civilized people, 
and this by the Gospel of Jesus Christ. And this can be 
done all through Africa. It must be dohe at once, if the 
greed and avarice of man shall not be allowed to usurp the 
Gospel’s place, and prevent its coming, with the horrible 
vices that intercourse with civilization introduces. Africa 
is now open, chiefly to the English-speaking people. The 
question of her future is, which shall first lay hold of these 
ignorant and debased tribes? If religion—and that is their 
only hope—it is to the great missionary peoples, and these 
are English-speaking, that religion makes her appeal. 

But there is a special reason why American Christians 
should be roused by the needs of the African continent. 
We have a large population within our own country, half 


citizens, half dependents of the State, who themselves are of 


African descent. Their fathers were stolen from their 
homes; here they dwelt in slavery. Now freedom has 
come, and, with freedom, education and the Gospel, as they 
could not come to men still bound. Have these no duties 
to the land of their origin? Shall they have come out into 
liberty and citizenship, and the blessings of the Church of 
Christ, while their kindred are still groveling in the dark- 
ness of heathen degradation? Are not the words of Moses 
to Gad and Reuben still echoing, ‘‘Shall your brethren go 
to war, and shall ye sit here?” Does not Africa lift up her 
bleeding hands and cry to her children whose dusky coun- 
tenances still bear the signs of Afric’s sun? And will they 
be regardless when their mother cries for help? Is there 
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nothing in the wonderful coincidence of God’s providence 
that He opens Africa almost immediately after He has set 
free, and humanized, and placed in Christian ways, the mil- 
lions of our own land who claim the African descent?- God 
tolls the signal bell but once. Woe to the people and the 


- generation who obey not the call of God! 


The peculiar fitness of the freedmen for African work 
needs hardly to be insisted upon. Nations are evangelized 
fully only by the preachers who belong to themselves. 


Christianity may be planted by the stranger ; it is only cul- 


tivated and spread by those who are children and at home. 
Centuries of wickedness have estranged the African from 
the white man. If one of his own color, perhaps of his very 
family blood, brings Zhe Book for which already the fetich 
worshipper is longing, thinking it the secret of the stranger’s 
power, will he not turn with a ready ear to receive the mes- 
sage of the Christian preacher ? 

The matter of health is one of great practical importance, 
and experience proves beyond a doubt, that the negro of 
this country, if an inhabitant of the lower lying regions of 
the land, is far better able to endure the African climate 
than any white man. 

Thus by race and consequent natural sympathy, of his- 
tory and, therefore, pressing impulses, by constitution and 
hence practical fitness, no other missionaries can evangelize 
Africa so well as the men and women whom we may find 
and educate among the freedmen of this land. 

I can state from intimate knowledge, that the freedmen’s 
work is one which has appealed to British sympathy. Al- 
ready the springs of British charity have opened to our ap- 
peals for help from this side. A temporary check has been 
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given; but I believe that were it once clearly demonstrated 
that there was a real, practical and successful effort made 
here to supply Africa with missionaries and teachers from 
among the freedmen, there is no limit to the sympathy and 
assistance which England would render to this work. She 
feels that Africa is opening to her in various ways. 

Her Christian people are deeply stirred by the sense of 
their obligation to that country. The practical sense of 
England and especially Scotland, sees immediately the 
splendid material which our freedmen ought to supply for 
African work. In no way would the Old Country so bind 
herself with the New—and I repeat, she is ready to doit, if 
we only open the way—as in common efforts to win the 
African people for civilization, and for Christ. 


Statistics of the African Mission. 
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MISSIONARIES. 
Rev. FLoyp SNELSON, Mrs. FLoyp SNELSON, 
“ ANDREW JACKSON, “« ANDREW JACKSON, 
“ ALBERT MILLER, « ALBERT MILLER, 
BENJAMIN JAMES, M. D., “« BENJAMIN JAMES, 


Mr. A. E. WHITE. 


NATIVE HELPERS. 


Rev. Gzo. N. JowstTT, Mrs. Lucy During, 
Mr. SamvzeLt H. GoopmMan, Mr. Exr1as Tucker, 
© ~“ James PICKETT, “« Burt TUCKER. 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


*Statistics of its Work and Workers—General Summary. 


WORKERS. 
Misstonarres—At the South, 59; among the Indians, 8; in the 
ne ON, Be TN a vali ciin ncn cating cécccnss snd viesiscoceesse 65 
TEacHERs—At the South, 134; among the Chinese, 17; among 
the Indians, 7; in the Foreign Rey ie  ROGRS  cces...0880... 162 
Marrons, 11; in the Business Department, 14. Total............ 25 
COUR TUMIDOE OE WON is dncide dp cjtcensssccsccccccccccess 0s .  - 252 
CHURCHES. 
At the South, 59; among the Indians, 2; in the Foreign field, 1. 
Total LGa dhe ve Vann sud obs 10Cb3019s tac nohileds Winepletahaccs cocnecegsectscses cee 62 


CHURCH MEMBERS. 
At the South, 4,048; among the Indians, 37; in the Foreign 


field, 42. AE ctr th cs ccc coccececese. . 4,127 
Total number of Sabbath-school Scholars .............cececcseceseeeees 7,036 
SCHOOLS. 

At THE Souta—Chartered institutions, 8; other Institutions, 11 ; 
I TEES SE ig a OER 2 SE OE A NN 26 
Among the Chinese, 11; among the Indians, 5; in the For- 
eee TOR, BRC yop 5 5 concdb ccs cccscccscsoccaiseh Coch ebbodnccace bank 19 
Total number of Schools...........cccccccscsscovvecee dubeuseeces 45 
PUPILS. 


At tHE Sovurnu—Theological, 74; Law, 8; Collegiate, 79; 
Collegiate Preparatory, 154; Normal, 1,338 ; Grammar, 
632; Intermediate, 1,222; Primary; 1, 990 ; ( studying in 


two ‘grades, 88). . WobhiauiiababsonisascLccdkideisnsseaus. cscovees 5,404 

Among the Chinese, 1,155; among the Indians, 287; in the 
Foreign field, 116. MOI ices ccectetlinsinaisdnikce ob ASMX SK 1,558 
UIE IIIOE OE FI hse hci cisgnv cnn censveccssesccassscesces 6,962 


Scholars in the South taught by our former Pupils estimated at 100,000. 


* Since these statistics were presented at an annual meeting, nine colored mis- 
sionaries have been sent to our Mendi Mission in Africa. 
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A VISIT TO SIERRA LEONE, WEST AFRICA 
By Rev. O. Faduma, Troy, North Carolina 


Mr. Faduma, a native of Africa, educated in England and in the United States, a graduate of 
Yale Theological Seminary, is now pastor of an A. M. A. church and. 
principal of a flourjshing school in Troy, N. C. 


T was eighteen years ago I left 

Sierra Leone for the New World. 

From that time till-now what great 
changes! To be in Freetown, the capital, 
in the morning and before sunset to find 
oneself in the hinterland seemed unreal. 
It was like a vision of a new earth. In- 
stead of the slow gait of natives, to see 
them moving quickly and rushing to 
catch the trains is a high compliment to 
civilization. The telephone and electric 
telegraph keeping in close touch with the 
movements of the interior tribes, the 
opening of railroads, causing speedy 
transportation of products to and from 
the port in Freetown, and the trans- 
Atlantic cablegram bringing in daily 
news from the world’s civilized centres. 
These and more are some of the changes 
one is forced to notice among the ma- 
terial developments of the colony. To 


one like myself whose sympathies and 


tastes are oriental, it was more pleasing 
to see the light, free, healthy, picturesque 
dress of natives than the tight-fitting 
western garment in a highly tropical 
land. Tribal customs hoary with age, 
yet preserving all that is vital in native 


life, rushed to my mind with a new 
meaning. Eighteen years in a compara- 


-tive study of east and west, of the. 


civilized and semi-civilized, cannot but 
make my trip an exceedingly pleasant 
one. 

Sierra Leone was founded in 1787 as 
an English colony. The State of North 
Carolina was only twelve years old and 
the United States an infant of eleven 
years in maintaining its independence 
when the African colony joyfully ac- 
cepted English protection. It is now 
about a century and a quarter since mis- 
sionary teaching was offered her. It 1s 
the oldest British colony in West Africa. 
The natives are the best educated in any 
portion of British Africa. In church and 
state they occupy the most responsible 
positions of trust and honor. The first 
West African Bishop was Samuel Adjar 
Crowther of the Yomba tribe, educated 
in the Church Missionary Society’s Col- 
lege in Freetown. The first African 
Knight was Sir Samuel Lewis,.the dean 
of the Sierra Leone bar, and a man of 
profound legal learning. The pedigree . 
hunter who is always anxious to find a 


drop of white blood in the Negro so as 
to attribute any superior qualities in him 
to the white man finds his theory of 
white superiority without a foundation 
in Sierra Leone where the majority are 
black people of refinement and educa- 
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tion. Here are to be found distinguished 
native medical practitioners, barristers- 
at-law, ministers of religion, government 
officials, educators of high rank, editors 
and business men, all products of conse- 
crated missionary work. In general cul- 
ture the native Sierra Leonean holds his 
ground against all comers. In the school 
room he is more of a German than an 
Englishman. ‘There is a class of white 
traders in Africa who are not favorably 
impressed with the Sierra Leonean. On 
account of his one hundred years of 
tutelage in the civilization of the white 
man, the Sierra Leonean knows his 
rights and dares assert them in a manly 
way. Like the average Britisher he is 
law-abiding and loyal, but fights to the 
last by appealing to the courts for his 
rights. 

Among the Missionary Societies in 
operation are the Church Missionary 
Society with three institutions of learn- 
ing, one of which is Fornah Bay College 
which is affiliated with the University of 
Durham and confers degrees in Arts 
and Theology. The Society is now self- 
supporting and has been so partially for 
about forty years. The Wesleyans have 
a large following and two high schools, 


i 


one for each sex, besides a theological 
school. They are self-supporting. There 
are mission centres in the hinterland sup- 
ported by the parent society in England. 
The United Methodist Connexion is 
also self-supporting, and like the Wes- 
leyans has a fine array of native 
preachers. .The missionary churches 
have many parish schools connected with 
their work. It is in these schools that 
the natives look for their elementary as 
well as moral education. There are no 
public schools. The government gives 
aid to them on the basis of successful 
examinations being passed under the di- 
rection of the Inspector of Schools. 
Among missionary societies that are 
not British is the United Brethren whose 
headquarters are in Dayton, Ohio. The 
work of this society, like all other Ameri- 
can Missions is distinctive, in that it 
combines the spiritual with the industrial. 
Its work among the tribes in the hinter- 
land shows an advance upon the British 
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method. Its school recently established 
in Freetown is destined to break down 
some old superstitions in connection with 
the education of the native. It is the first 
school to include in its curriculum an 
Agricultural course. This kind of edu- 
cation will in the long run appeal to the 
common sense of the native, and is a 
tribute to American practical common 
sense. J/t may be tteresting to Congre- 
gational friends of missions to know 
that the first mission in West Africa was 
aniong the Mend: and Sherboro tribes 
of Sierra Leone which were turned over 
to the United Brethren. Among the first 
Afro-American missionariesofthe Ameri- 
can Missionary Association are the Rev. 
A. P. Miller, for many years the pastor 
of Dixwell Avenue Congregational 
Church in New Haven, Conn., and the 
Rev. Joseph Smith, pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Chattanooga, Tenn, 
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6. REV. J. FREDERICK 


THESE ARE OLD PUPILS OF MR. FADUMA (NO. 5) EXCEPT NO. 6, AN OLD SCHOOLMATE. 
ALL NATIVE AFRICANS : 


The Roman Catholics have a strong 
following in Freetown, the capital, and a 
beautiful pro-cathedral with ornate ser- 
vices. They have been and are still un- 
‘surpassed in needlework among native 
giris. 

The liturgy of the Church of England 
is used in almost all of the Protestant 
churches. Ministers and choirs are 
robed and the psalms chanted. ‘The ten- 
dency is toward Anglican forms. Preach- 


ing in the non-conformist churches is 
more evangelical with, on the whole, 
more heart to heart sermons. Worship is 
more dignified than that in African- 
American churches. There is none of 
the extreme sensationalism and vagaries 
either in preaching or singing as in 
Negro churches of America. Because 
these churches are growing they have 
many problems for solution, chief of 
which are: 
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I. A strong feeling for a- native 
Christianity. Christianity in Sierra 
Leone is too much of the English type. 
The dress is Anglican. - Native thinkers 
are asking for an interpretation of 
Christianity which will leave the African 
an Oriental in keeping with the spirit of 
Christianity. 
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2. How to restore native social cus- 
toms which through ignorance were 
thrown aside. It is now felt that Chris- 
tianity should renovate and modify not 
destroy those customs which preserve the 
morals of the people. 

Oriental philosophy and the occult 
sciences find a welcome among a goodly 
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number of natives. The facts of Chris- 


tianity are received and subjected to rea- 
son. 
is Christian agnosticism. 


There is agnosticism, but so far it 
There is no 
atheism. It is a fact that the best friend 
of the native is the Christian missionary. 


The mistakes of the missionary are 
mainly from the head, not from the 
heart. The chief obstacle to Christianity 
is the unregenerate, materialistic white 
man. He is the most dangerous heathen 
in Africa. 
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The Story of the 
Amistad 


Be: the spring of 1839 a number 


of Africans near the West coast 


were kidnapped by some of 


their own countrymen who acted as 


agents of Spanish. slave-traders, 
placed on board a Portuguese slaver, 
which took them to Havana, where 
they were sold to two Cubans, the 
largest purchaser taking forty-nine 
of them for $450 each. A little 
schooner of about sixty tons, named 
the Amistad, was chartered to take 
them to Guanaja, another Cuban 
port. They had been brought over 
in irons, but it was thought to be un- 
necessary to chain them down on this 
short coasting voyage. 

One of them asked the cook where 
they were being taken, and was 
told that they were going to be 
killed and eaten. This cruel jest 
was taken for literal fact, and since 
they were to be killed, it seemed to 
them that it could be no worse if 
they were killed in making a strike 
for their liberty. Their chief was a 
tall, stalwart African with a bold 
spirit. During the second night and 
under his lead they rose against their 
captors. The captain of the schooner 
was killed by this chief, as was the 
cook whose _ ill-timed pleasantry 
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roused the captives. The cabin-boy, 
Antonio, a mulatto slave of the Cap- 
tain, and Ruiz, one of the slaves’ pur- 
chasers, were secured and_ bound. 
The other purchaser, Montez, was 
severely wounded. The crew took to 
one of the vessel’s boats and escaped. 

It was the design of the captives 
now to attempt the voyage back to 
Africa, of which they knew only that 
it was “three moons distant and east- 
ward.” By threats and signs they 
made Ruiz and Montez take the 
wheel by turns and steer toward the 
east, but every night as soon as the 
sun had gone those at the helm would 
bring the schooner gradually about 
and head for the north. They were 
two months zigzagging in this way, 
when on Sunday, August 25th, they 
cast anchor on what proved to be the 
northern coast of Long Island, not 
far from Montauk Point. A party of 
them on a tour of discovery came 
ashore, their only clothing being a 
handkerchief twisted around their 
loins; those not having this protec- 
tion wore blankets thrown over their 
shoulders. They went to the neigh- 
boring houses for food and water, 
and had Spanish gold, which they 
took from the schooner for the pur- 
chase. | 
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On Monday, while they were upon 
the beach, a number of the neighbor- 
ing inhabitants drove up to find out 
who these strange, costumeless crea- 
tures might be. One of them, 
“Banna,’~who knew a few English 
words, tried to communicate with 
them. His first inquiry indicated 
what kind of influence these Negro 
people had received’ from visitors 
who had gone to their native land 
from. civilized countries. It was, 
“Have you any rum?” at the same 
time exhibiting Spanish doubloons. 
It is a shame to record that they re- 
ceived a bottle of gin in exchange for 
some of their money. The chief who 
was on board of the schooner was 
now sent for, who immediately asked 
through Banna if this country made 
slaves. The reply was, “No.” “Are 
any Spaniards here?” “No.” At 
this the chief whistled and the Afri- 
cans sprang up, shouting for joy. 
The white men, frightened, ran to 
their wagons for their guns, but the 
blacks showed them that there was 
no danger by presenting them with 
their own guns, of which they had 
two, and a knife. 

On the afternoon of this day a 
coast survey brig, the Washington, 
came into this part of the Sound, © 
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and, attracted by the strange appear- 
ance of the schooner, which seemed 
to be in distress, sent a boat’s crew 
to her assistance. They found the 
Negroes on deck armed with cane- 
knives. The boarding officer, at the 
point of a pistol, sent them below, 
and the two Spaniards who had pur- 
chased these Africans for slaves were 
released. The chief, upon this, 
sprang into the water and made for 
the shore. He was pursued, retaken 
and handcuffed. The Africans now 
numbered forty-four, three of whom 
were young girls. The Washington 
took her prize across the Sound into 
the harbor of New London. The 
Africans were committed to jail in 
New Haven, charged with the crimes 
of murder and piracy, and the whole 
forty-four crowded into four apart- 
ments in New Haven County jail. 
It is said that shortly after they 
were jailed the militia was called out 
for drill and muster upon the Green, 
in order to be ready for any emerg- 
ency; for the people of the city and 
the entire state were greatly agitated 
by the course of events and uncertain 
of the outcome. The windows of the 
jail looked out upon the Green. In 
the course of the muster it was ob- 
served that those windows’ were 
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crowded with dusky faces, and in 
their unknown tongue the prisoners 
were heard uttering excited cries and 
wild lamentations and seen to be 
wringing their hands. To _ their 
minds this simple military drill sig- 
nified elaborate preparations for 
their slaughter. Their fears were, 
however, allayed by kindly sounding 
words and by signs, which assured 
them that they were safe. 

But what was to be done with 
them? “Here on the soil of a free 
state was a body of men in confine- 
ment on a charge of murder, because 
when kidnapped against law on a 
Spanish vessel, they had risked life 
for liberty.” The slave power saw 
clearly what was involved in the is- 
sue and was excited. The Govern- 
ment took the Southern view that the 
crime must be punished and restora- 
tion be made to Spain (this, it is said, 
was the opinion of President Van 
Buren himself). But these unfortu- 
nate people were not to go unde- 
fended. 

Rev. Simeon S. Jocelyn, subsequent- 
ly a secretary of The American Mis- 


_ sionary Association, Rev. Joshua Lea- 


vitt, and Lewis Tappan volunteered 
to act as a committee in their behalf, 
to receive funds for their defense, 
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and to provide them clothing and 
other necessities. They found a 
friend also in Professor Gibbs of the 
Yale Divinity School, who, having 
learned the sounds of some of their 
words, went to New York and 
searched the shipping in the harbor 
until he found an African sailor-boy 
from Sierre Leone who recognized 
the words. He had some acquaint- 
ance with English, and accompany- 
ing Professor Gibbs to New Haven 
on September 9th, the captives were 
moved to tell their story and to com- 
municate freely. Professor Gibbs, 
with the interpreter’s aid, set out to 
make a vocabulary of their language, 
which was that of the Mendi country, 
north of Liberia, and was soon able 
to converse with most of them. 

It was in September when the case 
went to court before Judge Thomp- 
son, whose decision was that “while 
slavery is not tolerated in Connecti- 
cut, it does not follow that the right 
of these Spanish claimants cannot be 
investigated here in the proper court 
of the United States.” The discharge 
of the Africans was therefore refused, 
but as Judge Thompson had decided 
that they had committed no crime 
against our laws, they were now given 
much more freedom, and on pleasant 
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days were taken out on the New 
Haven Green for exercise. Within the 
jail also they had much more free- 
dom. 

The appeal was now to the Dis- 
trict Court. Judge Judson, who pre- 
sided, had best been known as hav- 
ing brought the criminal proceedings 
against Prudence Crandall for set- 
ting up a boarding-school for colored 
girls at Canterbury. His decision, 
after a trial which lasted a week, was 
that the prisoners were free-born 
and only kidnapped into slavery, 
were free by the law of Spain itself, 
and that they should be delivered to 
the President of the United States to 
be by him transported back to Africa. 
The claimants of the Africans had 
one more chance.. Appeal to the Su- 
preme Court at Washington could not 
be denied them. John Quincy Adams 
was added to the counsel in behalf 
of the Negroes, and with Roger 5S. 
Baldwin the case went to the Supreme 
Court for decision. The hearing was 
reached in February, 1841, and in 
March the captives were declared 
“free to be dismissed from the cus- 
tody of the court and go without de- 
lay.” 

It had been a great battle. Adams 
had brought his learning and ability 
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with supreme earnestness, Roger S. 
Baldwin had argued with resistless 
power; but while the captives were 
free, “their freedom,” as Baldwin 
said, “was a barren gift... . They 
were here, separated from their 
homes by the distance of half the 
globe and in a state where they might 
be pitied but were not wanted.” The 
united committee resolved not to re- 
linquish their labors until the Afri- 
cans had been safely restored to their 
native land. New appeals for —sub- 
scriptions were made and the neces- 
sary funds were secured. At length, 
in 1842, these people found them- 
selves again in their own native coun- 
try, and accompanied by two Chris- 
tian missionaries. 

It was at first suggested that they 
be sent back under the auspices cf 
The American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, and the 
Amistad Committee offered what 
funds they had collected to the Board 
for this purpose, provided it be made 
an anti-slavery mission. The Board, 
however, declined the proposition. 
The Committee therefore went for- 
ward on its own responsibility and 
established the “Mendi Mission,” the 
first mission on the Dark Continent, 
an enterprise which, under the care 
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of the United Brethren, is still ex- 
istant. The necessary funds were 
largely furnished by Arthur Tappan. 

This same year there was organ- 
ized in Hartford, Connecticut, a so- 
ciety with the same aim as the Amis- 
tad Committee, viz., “to discounte- 
nance slavery, and especially by re- 
fusing to receive the known fruits of 
unrequited labor.” The Amistad 
Committee soon afterwards became 
merged in this, named The Union 
Missionary Society, and under its 
auspices the missionaries directed 
the mission station at Kaw-Mendi, 
where a church was organized, a 
school established, and a decided in- 
fluence exerted in that region against 
the slave-trade 

In 1837 an independent mission 
had been undertaken among the 
emancipated people of Jamaica, 
which was intended to be self-sup- 
porting. This, upon trial, was found 
to be impracticable, and in 1844 a 
committee to provide for and direct 
this was organized under the name 
of a “Committee for West Indian 
Missions.” : | 

Early in 1846 a call from Syracuse, 
New York, was issued for a conven- 
tion of “friends of Bible Missions” 


to be held in Albany in September. 
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Thereupon the “friends of Bible 
Missions,” including all these groups, 
assembled. In the call it was asserted 
that “The time has come when those 
who would sustain missions for the 
propagation of a pure and free 
Christianity should institute arrange- 
ments for gathering and sustaining 
churches in heathen lands, from 
which the sins of caste, polygamy, 
slaveholding, and the like ‘shall be 
excluded. To bear such crimes in 
silence, not to say to direct practice 
or fellowship therein is enough to 
paralyze the faith and hope of the 
church,” ete. 

Two days were occupied in a free 
and harmonious discussion. At last, 
when it appeared that there was no 
other way to be free from the com- 
plications of slavery, those who could 
not sustain it and who could not keep 
silent, formed a _ constitution and 
elected officers. Hon. William Jack- 
son, of Massachusetts, was elected 
President, George Whipple, of Ohio, 
Corresponding Secretary, Lewis Tap- 
pan, Treasurer, and Arthur Tappan, 
who was the chief mover in the Amis- 
tad Committee and its head, became 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Thus the American Mission- 
ary Association began its life. 
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The Amistad Captives, 


AND THE 
Origin and Growth of the American Missionary Association. 


By Rev. J. E. TwitcHeE.t, D.D., 


Pastor of the Dwight Place Church, New Haven, Conn. 


I have a bit of history in which I am sure you will all be interested. 
It was in the autumn of 1839 that a strange-looking craft was seen 
off the east coast of Long Island. For several days the movements 
of those on board were watched, and the conclusion was reached that 
she was a pirate vessel, and a United States revenue cutter in the 
near waters was sent out to capture the craft. 

This cutter brought her into the New London harbor. There she 
was found to have on board forty-two Negroes and two white men— 
one of whom claimed these Negroes as his slaves. Everything about 
the craft and the captives was suspicious. It was soon discovered: 
that a certain Negro of the number, said to have a giant frame and 
fierce countenance, was their chief or leader. .At once a messenger 
was dispatched to New Haven to inform the United States Marshal 
of the capture and their suspicions. 

The chief was sent in irons to New Haven on a Government ves- 
sel, and the rest of the company taken off on a schooner which 
anchored in our harbor on Sunday, September rst, of that year, 1839. 
These forty-two Negroes were taken ashore and lodged in the New 
Haven jail, which stood on the present site of our City Hall. 

On examination of the case it was found that in the early spring 
these Negroes had been kidnapped on the west coast of Africa, and 
shipped for Havana to be sold as slaves. Here they were sold to two 
Cubans, Don Jose Ruiz and Don Pedro Montez, who started with them 
to Guanaja, another Cuban port. On the second night out these 
Negroes made a bold strike for freedom ; killed the captain of the ship, 
and sent the crew adrift in one of the small boats. They bound the 
cook and cabin-boy, and, later, unbound them and made them take 
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the wheel. Neither the cook nor cabin-boy knew how to sail the ship, 
and they had been beating up and down the coast and drifting out to 
sea for several weeks, until at last, as stated above, they were captured 
at the eastern end of Long Island. Of these forty-two captives one 
was a little boy of perhaps eight years, three were little girls, ranging 
in age from eight to twelve, and the rest were full-grown men, whose 
language none could understand. 

An amusing but pathetic incident here occurs. It is said that a 
few days after they were put in jail the militia were called out for 
drill and muster on the Green, in order to be ready for any emergency 
that might arise—for the people of the city and surrounding regions 
were greatly excited—not knowing what might be the outcome of 
events. The windows of the jail where these captives were confined 
looked out on the Green and were crowded with these men of unknown 
tongue, who were seen wringing their hands, and were heard uttering 
wildest lamentations—evidently thinking that preparations were 
making for their slaughter. They were, however, quieted by motions 
and signs which assured them that they were safe. 

The question now was— What should be done with these captives ? 
and it was of course a legal question. Prof. Gibbs, of Yale College, 


tried to communicate with them, but in vain, for never before had such 


sounds been heard in Connecticut from those who were trying to talk. 

Finally the professor went to New York, and there, on a Spanish 
vessel, found a man who understood the language. This man he 
brought back with him to New Haven and these poor captives looked 
into the face of one with whom they could talk. They were at first 
alarmed, but finally became wild with joy, being assured that they 
were among their friends. . 

The Spanish government now came forward claiming these cap- 
tives as lawful slaves, and the case was tried before Judge Thompson, 
of the Circuit Court. His decision was that ‘‘Slavery is not tolerated 
in Connecticut, therefore the Spanish claim could not be investigated 
here.”’ 

While these weeks were passing, Professor Gibbs and others, of 
Yale College, also Lewis Tappan, of New York, came forward with 
funds for their defence, and for the purchase of food and other com- 
forts. Meanwhile they were taken in charge by a committee composed 
of Tappan, Jocelyn and Leavitt, of New York, and George E. Day— 
then a recent graduate of Yale College and instructor in the same, 
now still living among us, the honored professor, emeritus, whose 
face is always a benediction—was appointed their teacher, He gave 
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them lessons every day at the jail, and preached to them through an 
interpreter on Sundays for several weeks. Later they were placed in 
school in Westville, and still later in Farmington, Connecticut. 

After considerable delay the case went up to the United States 
Supreme Court, on demand of the Spanish consul, in behalf of the 
Queen of Spain. John Quincy Adams and Roger Baldwin—the 
father of Judge Simeon Baldwin of New Haven—appeared for the de- 
fence at one of the most important trials of the time. The decision 
was reached that ‘‘ The captives should be delivered up to the Presi- 
ident of the United States, to be sent back to Africa.” In 1842 they 
were landed on their native shores, and with them, two Christian 
missionaries who founded the “‘ Mendi Mission’’—the first mission on 
the Dark Continent—started and fostered by the New York Commit- 
tee—Tappan, Jocelyn and Leavitt—the funds being furnished chiefly 
by Tappan, who was one of the most noted Christian laymen of New 


York. 


It was about this time, 1842, that Dr. Charles G. Finney came to 
New York, causing the atmosphere of the city, as Dr. Cuyler puts it, 
“to be charged with a sort of divine electricity." The religious 
movement, growing out of this,as you know, became widespread, 
causing the churches to be greatly increased in membership and 
power, by the addition of many peculiarly practical, generous and de- 
voted men of wealth and influence, whose philanthropic zeal and 
moral courage came in play for freedom and the advance of Christian 
truth. | 

Political agitation now grew intense. William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips and Charles Sumner were inthe prime of their majestic 
manhood, hurling their thunderbolts against the curse and crime of 
African slavery. 

The nation was aroused. The South began to threaten the disso- 
lution of the Union. Timid, and conservative people here at the 
North were alarmed. Abolitionists were stoned, scourged, imprisoned, 
SHOT. Harriet Martineau calls that time “‘The Martyr Age of 
America.”’ 

It, however, came to be the age in which great missionary enter- 
prises had their inception—“ The American Home Missionary Soci- 
ety,” ‘‘The American Tract Society,’ ““The American Sunday- 
school Union,’ “The American Seaman’s Friend Society,” The 
American Temperance Society,” and others, these following, in about 
thirty years, the birth of our beloved “‘American Board.”’ 

There were then about three million slaves in America, apparently 
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in hopeless bondage; more than two hundred thousand Indians— 
wards of the nation—pillaged, robbed, murdered, according to the 
greed and lust of unprincipled and brutal agents—with little govern- 
mental restraint. The struggle between slavery and freedom had 
begun. Political life was feverish all over the land. Already 
mutterings of an approaching tempest were in the air... It was in’ the 
midst of conditions like these, and with such men as these in the fore- 
front as statesmen and philanthropists, that the “American Missionary 
Association’’ was organized at Albany, N. Y., in 1846—the society 
for which I speak this morning. 

The Association was born .without observation; but was in har- 
mony with the stirring scenes of the time—scenes which rapidly led 
up to the crisis of 1861-1865. 

It was in that year, 1846, that the war with Mexico began, for the 
express purpose of extending slave territory. But a political organi- 
zation had grown up which was to stem the tide of these destructive 
waters. Such men as Joshua R. Giddings, John Quincy Adams, Charles 
Sumner and others of their like, who were patriots as well as Chris- 
tians, and prophets of God, to whom the near future unrolled as a 
scroll, not only foresaw, but fashioned for the fast-approaching 
ages. Hence it came to pass, by a kind of fore-ordination, that 
the constitution of the American Missionary Association was com- 
mitted to the cause of freedom, and to the preaching of the Gos- 
pel to all people, irrespective of rank or color, class or condition. 
Three other societies had been formed for a similar purpose. These 
turned over their missionaries and their funds to the newly-organized 
American Missionary Association, and so the Association began its 
princely but pathetic work. 

It would be interesting here to sketch the character and lives of 
some of the leaders of this Association, but time forbids. Suffice it to 
say that the new organization bravely went forward, until, in 1854, 
it had seventy-nine laborers located in Westerh Africa, on “the island 
of Jamaica, in the Sandwich Islands, in Siam, Canada, Egypt, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, and among the Indians of the Northwest. 

Missionaries in the South, as was to be expected, encountered 


great opposition and persecution. They were ostracised and insulted. 


everywhere; but in the presence of mobs, clamoring for their lives, 
they blew the bugle-blast which echoed through the vales and among 
the hills, where wives were sold away from their husbands, and hus- 
bands from their wives, parents from their children and children from 
their parents—where all immoralities were practiced and all cruelties 
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endured. Those were the decades of American disgrace, when the 
world looked on in wonder. 

At length, in 1859, came the fanatical raid and the tragic death of 
John Brown, to be followed by the expulsion of all missionaries from 
the South. The nation now was shaken from center to circumference 
by the War of the Rebellion, in which hundreds of thousands of noble 
men, both of the North and South, went out of sight in the awful 
calamity. 7 

Now, it might seem, that amid the clash of arms, there could be no 
room for Christian mission work—no place for the peaceful message of 
the Son of God. But far otherwise had been ordained. 

Within seven months after the storming of Fort Sumter a school 
was organized by the American Missionary Association at Fortress 
Monroe for the trembling refugees who sought protection within the 
Union lines; and this school afterwards, under the magnetic leader- 
ship of the late General Armstroug, has become the famous ‘“ Hamp- 
ton Institute.’ From that time on the American Missionary Associa- 
tion followed close on the footsteps of the Northern armies—teach- 
ers and preachers occupying every vantage-ground gained by the 
soldier. | 

The ranks of the Union army were thinned in battles on land and 
sea ; but they were filled again by fresh enlistments. 'Women here at 
the North sent lint and bandages and supplies to crowded hospitals. 
Sanitary and Christian commissions were organized for their work 
among the fighting and falling soldiers. Nurses went down amid the 
desolating scenes of camp and field to care for the dying and the dead, 
and all over the North were praying souls—some in the house of God, 
some at the family altar, and some in the secret place—remembering 
with tearful beseechings their loved ones who were exposed, and the 
cause of the Union growing dearer every day to the hearts of liberty- 
loving men and women. 

As God would have it, our Chief Executive was a man for the 
emergency. Born on Rock Creek farm, in Kentucky, February, 12th, 
1809, elected to Congress in 1836, chosen President in 1860, Abraham 
Lincoln met the armed outbreak of the Rebellion in 1861, stood like 
a rock in the midst of raging storms, until, in 1863, he issued 
his proclamation which emancipated four million slaves and insured 
not only the freedom but also the protection of all who should reach 
the Union lines. 

It was then that a sense of justice to the long-oppressed awoke an 
enthusiasm, second only to that which filled the Union ranks with 
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soldiers. But what of these millions, ignorant, penniless, shelterless, 
fanatical? They must be sheltered, fed, taught. The American Mis- 
sionary Association was ready, and had been waiting for this divine 
summons. And so, hundreds of'refined and cultured ladies—teachers 
in our Northern schools—volunteered their services, and took up their 
abode on Southern plantations, where they taught and wrought with 
a heroism rarely equalled—never surpassed by women of America or 
of the world—enduring privations and persecutions which made 
GLORY of their shame. Thus the work of this society went on, until 
every field that was opened in all the South was entered with the 
emancipating gospel of our blessed Lord. Christian schools for these 
refugees extended from the seaboard at Hampton and Norfolk to 
scattered camps on the Mississippi, and down to New Orleans. 

The long and cruel war ended in 1865, and these four million 
emancipated slaves, wisely or unwisely, were immediately invested 
with the privileges of citizenship. They had been born and held in 
utter dependence, without self-cultnre, or the training for it; were 
ignorant of the world in which they lived—their vision bounded by 
the cotton-field or the cane-brake, and their minds as narrow as their 
vision. | 

The South, after a most heroic struggle, had lost their cause, and 
could do practically nothing for these millions, had they been dis- 
posed. The duty, therefore, of the North was plain, and the responsi- 
bility was plain. 

“There were cripples at the gate who must have crutches, and 
starving there who must have bread ;” and somehow the ignorant 
must be taught and the sensual be shown the Christ, whose pure life 
would become an inspiration, and whose forgiving love would fill 
them with intelligent hope and lead them into an intelligent worship. 

For such a work as this the American Missionary Association 
was alive and equipped, and upon it it entered—never to quit the 
field until there should be no call for its uplifting power. 

At present it has six chartered institutions in the South, with 
many industrial, normal, collegiate and theological schools. 

Its students are now (in 1898): theological, 69; collegiate, 70; 
college preparatory, 330; normal, about 1,500; grammar, about 2,700; 
intermediate, about 3,000; primary, 5,000. 

Of the higher institutions you will recall Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, one of whose buildings was sung into being by the students 
there—a school magnificently equipped, and doing a work which 
compares favorably with any Northern university ; Talladega College, 
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Alabama; Tougaloo University, Miss.; Straight University, Louisiana ; 
and Tillotson, in Texas; all of them economically administered, but 
all poor and pleading for help. These splendid institutions are living 
upon the lowest margin of expenditure, and every one of them is 
worthy of our generous aid. 

The work of this Association is also being carried on in the moun- 
tain districts, among what are called ‘‘Our American Highlanders,” 
where the poor whites in some respects are as badly off as the Negroes 
of the plain; and is also carried on among the Indians in Nebraska, 
Montana, among the Dakotas, in Washington and Alaska. 

Such, in brief, is the origin and growth of this society—having 
mission fields from Florida to Alaska, among the neediest millions— 
the pioneer in planting Christian institutions for the education -and 
Christianization of the people. In my judgment, the work of this 
society, in importance, is second to no other, for educational and 
religious ends, and these are our only safety as a nation. 

Upon its banner it has inscribed “An Intelligent Faith,” and 
“America for Christ,” and that banner is being borne aloft from 
where the surges of the Atlantic beat against our eastern seaboard 
to where the sun touches with its yellow radiance the waters of the 


'“ Golden Gate”; from the orange groves of Florida to the far-away 


frozen regions of the North, and everywhere the breath of Heaven 
floats that banner. The society comes to the black man, and in the 
name of Christ, “takes in its warm palm that withered hand, and 
quickens it through the spirit of Christ, until it becomes skillful and 
powerful.” In the name of Christ ‘it touches the brain that has 
never seen,’”’ and gives it a glimpse of great things to be acquired. It 
speaks to the dead soul, and leads it up into a life radiant with 
immortal love. 

There is a picture, painted by Tanner, a graduate of one of the 
American Missionary schools, in the old Luxembourg Gallery, en- 
titled ‘‘The Raising of Lazarus.’’ That painting may stand for this 
society ; for it shows what itis doing. Men and women and children 
are coming forth, bound hand and foot with grave clothes, to be 
unbound and let go, to sit down in Christian homes Cans are filled 
with Christian praise. 

I cannot detain you this morning to give results in detail, either 
in figures or facts. Read the statement of our society officers, listen 
to the stories of those who come from the field; give ear to those who 
have seen blind eyes opened, deaf ears unstopped, the lame made to 
walk, lepers cleansed and the dead raised, 
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The problems for America are political, but they are equally 
religious ; indeed, political problems must be solved according to 
religious principles, or they will never be permanently solved. The 
Negro, the Indian and the Chinaman are tremendous factors among 
us. 

Over all this ignorance and superstition must be shed the light of 
a living gospel, and down into these depths of darkness we must go 
with the torch of eternal truth, if America is to abide. 

The call is imperative upon us for funds with which to carry on 
this work. Let us asa Christian people respond worthily and grate- 
fully. We shall want a share in the sure victory. Let us havea 
share in the great work. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
CONGREGATIONAL ROOMS, 
FOURTH AVE. AND 22d ST., NEW YORK. 


The Amistad Award was established to bring recogni- 
tion to outstanding people in the world who exemplify 
the historic purposes of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. The presentation of the Awards is also an 
occasion to recognize publicly the more than a hun- 
dred years of significant educational endeavor of the 
AMA in the hope that the support of the work of the 
Association may be increased and broadened. 


This booklet contains the addresses and citations of 
the 1966 presentations which were made at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on May 11, 1966. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
AMISTAD AWARD 
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WELCOME REMARKS 


WARREN Marg, II 
Director, Amistad Awards 


Mr. Ambassador, honored guests both at the dais and at the round 
tables... 


The very name “Amistad” means “friendship,” and we have 
gathered here in a spirit of friendship to honor some people whose 
lives exemplify that word in a real and tangible way. These awardees 
have demonstrated genuine concern that meaningful relationships 
exist between and among all peoples. All of us here this evening, I 
believe, have profound concern for improved human relations, and 
most of us have demonstrated visibly our wish to make this a better 
world in which to live. Our awardees have translated this wish into 
highly effective daily action. 


The purpose of The American Missionary Association in creating 
and presenting its Amistad Award is to give recognition to the most 
essential of human achievements — the ability of people to get along 
with one another and to secure for each person his fullest opportu- 
nity to realize his greatest potential: This indeed has been the major 
motivation of The American Missionary Association since the germ 
of its existence took root in 1839. Most work of The American 
Missionary Association, since its incorporation in 1846, has been to 
help minority peoples gain freedom, dignity and opportunity 
through education. Even today as a division of the Board for 
Homeland Ministries of the United Church of Christ, the organiza- 
tion continues to believe that its major thrust must be through edu- 
cation. It recognizes, however, that human relations includes in- 
numerable fields. Consequently, the Amistad Award is conferred in 
recognition of achievement in any area of endavor where a particu- 
lar contribution has had discernably good effect upon relationships 
between peoples. 


In our world, awards are given to individuals in recognition of 
many things: contributions to peace, superlative scholarship, athletic 
superiority, feminine beauty, acting ability. The Amistad Award 
puts emphasis on the single consideration which comes before all 
else — that of being a good human being — all superficial variances 
notwithstanding. At its very least, this means willingness to offer 
friendship — or, in the Spanish language, amistad. 


In a spirit of amistad, we say, “welcome.” 
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GREETINGS 


TRUMAN B. DOoUuGLAss 
Executive Vice President 
United Church Board for Homeland Ministries 


One hundred and twenty years ago a group of lovers of freedom, 
most of whom had come together in defense of a company of 
Africans who had captured the slave ship Amistad while it was 
bringing them from Africa to this country, formed an organization 
called the American Missionary Association. The Association was a 
nonsectarian society, committed according to its charter “to the re- 
moval of caste, wherever its sins are found.” This devotion to the 
removal of the sins of caste had informed the work of the Associa- 
tion during the 120 years of its life. 


The leadership of the American Missionary Association was com- 
posed from the beginning of ministers and lay persons. Two of its 
leaders were merchants in this city, Arthur and Lewis Tappan, 
whose store had been mobbed and burned because of their stand on 
the abolition of slavery. When Lewis Tappan was urged by some of 
his friends to abandon his support of the abolition movement be- 
cause it was destroying his business, Mr. Tappan replied very 
simply, “My business is for sale, but not my conscience.” It was of 
this kind of stuff that the founders of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation were made. : 


Early in its history the Association came to the conviction that its 
most important contribution to the newly emancipated Negroes was 
opportunity for education. It believed that the right use of liberty 
requires knowledge. Its directors believed in the inherent capacity 
of their Negro fellows to assume their full and responsible role in the 
common life given opportunity to develop this capacity. So the 
American Missionary Association established schools — eventually 
more than five hundred of them throughout the South: primary 
schools, secondary schools, and the beginnings of a few colleges. 
Most of the schools were later presented as gifts to local boards of 
education, as communities began to recognize their responsibility 
for providing free schools for all their people. 


These schools had a distinctive character. It came to full expres- 
sion in the colleges. From the beginning they were liberal arts col- 
leges. Their founders and supporters did not presume — as did the 
founders and supporters of many so-called Negro “training schools” 
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— that Negroes were destined to be forever hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. The American Missionary Association believed 
that its institutions should prepare Negro young men and women 
for entrance into any vocation or profession they might choose and 
that its task was to equip these young people as persons, through the 
instrument of liberal and humane learning. 


There are ten of these colleges and universities. Six of them re- 
main closely related to and substantially supported by the American 
Missionary Association. They have contributed to the life of our 
nation and the world a vast amount of personal resource and excel- 
lence that without them would have been lost. They have been 
centers of enlightenment and reconciliation in areas tormented by 
ignorance, prejudice and hate. They have produced a large amount 
of the leadership that in recent years has been pressing the cause of 
justice — which is our cause as much as it is theirs. 


These colleges are as relevant to the urgencies of today as they 
ever were in the past. For one thing, they are devoid of that pater- 
nalism and patronization that have often infected the good works of 
a majority in behalf of a minority. They are under the control of 
the people whom they serve. 


These colleges are also the best institutions of higher education in 
their region. Does anyone suppose that a liberal or humane educa- 
tion can be obtained at Ole Miss? Or at the University of Alabama? 
These A.M.A. colleges have been integrated — by charter and by 
faculty — for a hundred years. In more recent years all of them have 
had some white students, who have come to them because they have 
recognized their academic excellence. 


These colleges have been centers of communication and under- 
standing. Tougaloo College, for example, is the only place in the 
entire state of Mississippi where Negroes and whites meet as intel- 
lectual equals, where they dare address themselves to issues that are 
fundamental to our civilization, and where mutual understanding 
and respect have a chance to develop. 


When the story of this decade of the twentieth century is written, 
when the battle for basic human rights is won (as it is surely being 
won ), all thoughtful Americans will stand where Lincoln stood when 
he delivered his Second Inaugural. When the issue of fundamental 
justice is fought through (and it must be fought with utter resolute- 
ness and without giving quarter) there will still be the duty to help 
“bind up the nation’s wounds.” I know of no instrumentalities better 
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fitted for this task than the American Missionary Assoeiation col- 
leges, with their tradition of inter-racial fellowship, their history of 
service without regard for institutional self-advantage, and the re- 
spect and confidence they have won among the thinking people of 
both races in that section of our country where the struggle has been 
most severe and most costly. 


The American Missionary Association began as an interdenomina- 
tional body, with representatives of five denominations participating 
in its founding. In the unhappy period of growing sectarianism in 
America, responsibility for its sponsorship and support fell’ largely 
to the Congregational Churches. With the union of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church to constitute the United Church of Christ, the Association 
now comes under the formal sponsorship of the Board for Homeland 
Ministries of that Church. 


Throughout its history, however, it has had a much wider con- 
stituency. It has been sustained and aided by those who have had 
no sectarian purpose; whose common cause has been the cause of 
humanity; and who have been joined by the conviction that. the 
noblest task to which we can give ourselves is that of helping every 
individual achieve his full stature of personhood in a society in 
which persons are recognized as ultimate objects of dignity and 
respect by the human spirit. To this company we welcome all of 
you tonight. 
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GREETINGS 


Houuis F. PrRIcE 
President, LeMoyne College 
Moderator, United Church of Christ 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ambassador, honorees, ladies and gentlemen: 


I consider it a privilege to say a word. I am a college president 
and college presidents always speak in equivocal voices, or in an 
equivocal voice. There are six of us who are college presidents of 


AMA colleges, and I wrote my colleagues and I asked them what I 


might say in our joint behalf that would be appropriate on this occa- 
sion. And I got six replies that I tried to meld into a composite 
whole, and I was totally unsuccessful. So all I can say is that on 
behalf of all of us who are presidents of AMA colleges, we are very 
happy for this occasion, that the gentlemen who have accepted the 
Amistad Awards are in our collective judgment men whom we 
would emulate and who in their lives and in their achievements 
have to some degree, have to a better degree than we, exemplified 
maybe what we have striven to be and the values, judgments, etc. of 
our institutions. Now, I should have said at the beginning what I 
am now saying, but my wife always says that I get things confused, 
and I agree... They say that there was a college president — this 
president died and he went to that place where all college presidents 
go. When he got there, the first thing he began to do was to appoint 
committees and reorganize curriculums. They say the devil sent for 
him and he said to him, “Look, you just got here, and here you are 
being very officious, having just arrived. What do you have to say 
for yourself?” The president said, “For twenty years the alumni, the 
public, the students, the trustees, the faculty were giving it to me 
until now I’ve come to feel I owe it.” So that is pretty much the posi- 
tion of us college presidents these days. 


But I think, if I might add a serious observation which I express 
on behalf of myself and my colleagues as to the contributions of our. 
institutions in a time like this, I would simply say it in one or two 
sentences. And that is this: Our colleges serve to provide educa- 
tional opportunity of quality to a substantial percentage of students 
who otherwise might not be able to afford it, to students who come 
to us, and we provide them with opportunity. Many of the students 
who attend our institutions are first generation college students. In 
many cases we talk about the poverty cycle in our society. I think a 
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great contribution of these colleges is that, perhaps more than any 
other group of colleges, they tend to break the poverty cycle, and 
thus make a basic contribution to American society. On behalf of 
my colleagues, it was very kind of you to ask me to speak. And God 


bless you all. 


te 


Dr. Wesley A. Hotchkiss (right), general secretary, Division of Higher Educa- 
tion and American Missionary Association, United Church Board for Homeland 
Ministries, is seen with The Hon. Luis Munoz Marin, senator and former 
governor of Puerto Rico. 
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AWARD PRESENTATIONS 


WeEsLEY A. HoTCHKIss 

General Secretary 

Division of Higher Education and 

American Missionary Association 

United Church Board for Homeland Ministries 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Ambassador, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: 


It is my privilege to present the Amistad Awards to three distin- 
guished human beings. The Honorable Francis Keppel, Assistant 
Secretary for Education of the United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, is a well-known friend of the educational 
interests of the American Missionary Association. His father before 
him, the late Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, was also a friend of our educational institutions. Mr. 
Keppel’s father expressed his friendship through the funds of 
Carnegie, and now Mr. Francis Keppel expresses his friendship 
through the funds of the United States government, and we are 
grateful for all such forms of friendship. Dr. Francis Keppel has a 
distinguished career already in higher education as assistant dean of 
Harvard College and later as dean of the graduate School of Educa- 
tion there. The American Missionary Association has singled out 
Dr. Keppel because he has helped all of us clarify the meaning and 
purposes of higher education in these confusing times. His vision 
and vigor in pursuit of the highest objectives of education have 
exemplified the goals which our organization is pursuing. We are 
grateful to you, Mr. Secretary, for accepting this Amistad Award. 
And may I read the citation: 


“As United States Commissioner for Education he labored 
to upgrade education and to make it available to all people. 
He devoted tireless effort to fair implementation of the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954. His total direction has 
been and continues to be to improve human relations 


through the field of education.” 


The biography of the Honorable Luis Mufioz Marin is insepara- 
ble from the history of Puerto Rico. It will surprise you to know that 
he was born the year that Spain ceased its control of the island. And 
if you don’t know what year that was, I am not going to tell you. 
His father was Prime Minister of the autonomous government under 
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the Spanish control. Mr. Mujfioz Marin was literally born to politics, 
and it was natural that the Puerto Rican people should turn to him 
as their first elected governor in 1948. He was continually re-elected 
until 1964, when he declined the nomination and accepted a seat in 
the Commonwealth’s Senate. The work of the American Missionary 
Association in Puerto Rico almost exactly coincides with the life of 
Mr. Munoz Marin. And more than this, we have been working for 
the same goals, namely the dignity, opportunity, and self-determina- 
tion of the Puerto Rican people. It is particularly appropriate, there- 
fore, that this great man should honor the American Missionary 
Association by accepting its Amistad Award. And may I read the 
citation inscribed on this plaque: 


“Through warmth of heart, example of life, and genius of 
statesmanship, he has unified a diverse people, provided 
them with economic security and self-respect, and created 
a wholesome working relationship between them and other 
peoples. He has vigorously advocated the solidarity of the 
various people of our hemisphere and a brotherly sharing 
between all advantaged and disadvantaged peoples of the 
world.” 


Mr. Robert Teague has chosen to make his contribution to human 
relations through the public media. The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation of the United Church of Christ, through its gesture to Mr. 
Teague, affirms its belief that our society can be neither just nor 
moral without a free press, a free radio, and a free television. These 
freedoms depend upon people of integrity, such as Mr. Teague, who 
work through these media in the interests of all of us. Mr. Teague 
comes from the great state of Wisconsin, has distinguished himself in 
journalism at the University of Wisconsin. And I should mention 
parenthetically that he won the all big ten ranking as a football star 
while he was there. He began his journalistic career with the 
Milwaukee Journal, and in 1956 came to New York to join the staff 
of the New York Times. He then moved from newspapers to televi- 
sion. This is remarkable, because the image I have of a newspaper 
reporter is a fat cigar-chewing man who never takes off his hat. I 
have a somewhat different image of television commentators, and as 
you can see, Mr. Teague belongs to the latter. He began his work 
with NBC News — if the other networks here will pardon this refer- 
ence — by covering the 1964 political conventions; and you can now 
see him regularly on NBC, reporting a wide range of sports, news, 
and documentaries. The American Missionary Association of the 
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United Church of Christ is grateful to you, Mr. Teague, for accept- 
ing this Award and for your great contribution to better human 
relations. May I read this citation: | 


“His steadfast restraint from equating success with racial 
significance, coupled with dignity and journalistic skill as a 
member of the NBC News staff, constitute rare and emula- 
tive achievement. His practiced philosophy is that upon 
which good and lasting human relations are based.” 
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Mr. Francis Keppel, Assistant Secretary for Education, United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, makes acceptance speech. 


ACCEPTANCE 


Francis KEPPEL 
Assistant Secretary for Education 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


Mr. Toastmaster, may I say Messrs. Ambassadors, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


You may have noticed some reference to my father in one of the 
comments that was made about me. I am clearly my father’s son. 
And I learned that — and this is the way Washington has to cut you 
down to size — when I got up in front of the Senate Committee for 
confirmation. There was general politeness and a unanimous vote 
in favor of confirming me. When I investigated, I found out that the 
gentlemen who were slightly older than I thought they were con- 
firming my father. This has given me a sense of uncertainty in fear 
about the political figures, and I therefore cannot share Mr. Cerf’s 
levity about the political figures which he demonstrated this evening 
— at least for another ten days. I am a government lame duck and 
will therefore quack briefly. I know it is customary, but it happens © 
to be truthful, to say that one accepts such an award on behalf of 
others. All of us who look candidly at our own lives know perfectly 
well that we only got somewhere by luck and by the fellows who 
were with us. That’s true. No man can claim to have had anything 
except luck to be a member of a team when the time for a cause 
arrived. This one arrived. Obviously there was a lot of preparation, 
disassociation, six colleges — which I have done nothing to try to 
help because I have attempted to steal their faculty and administra- 
tors in the course of the last three years. (Mr. Price — “Amen!” ) 
It is only fair, Mr. President, you tried to steal my money! It is all 
part of a cause which, incidentally, my father was never connected 
with. I take a great deal of pride in the fact that he was, I guess, 
the most active man in seeing to it that Gunnar Myrdal wrote the 
book on the American dilemma which, I suppose, had as much 
intellectual influence on the Supreme Court's decision of 54 as any 
other book. We obviously don’t lack for occasion to point with 
pride, but I’d have to remind you that the glass, as it were, is only 
half full, and there is an awful lot more to be done. We havent 
removed discrimination and we continue to let prejudice outrank 
conscience. Private decisions, made on behalf of family and security, 
can have public consequences as has been seen in the case of the 
work I do in education. You only have to compare the schools of 
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suburbs and the cities. We've only really begun to mobilize our 
forces. And I don't honestly think that we have taken a proper 
measure of the size of the job before us. I sense some tendency to 
think that the recent acts of the federal government in education 
and civil rights will be enough to right past wrongs. They will not. 
The genius of our society is that actions of the individual and private 
associations are what give power to our reforms. And those actions 
are based upon two drives to which, if I may, Ill put old-fashioned 
words — I'm three and one-half years behind the modern languages 
of social science, which may, by the way, be a literary benefit. I 
think these old-fashioned words are conscience and duty. I think on 
them we must depend. They give us the will to dare to try to fill up 
that glass to its top. They remind us that we dare not fail — after all, 
ours —in this nation — the American — ours is the revolution that 
still and must and can stir men’s souls. Thank you. 


The Hon. Luis Mufioz Marin, senator and former governor of Puerto Rico, 
accepts the Amistad Award from Dr. Wesley A. Hotchkiss. 
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ACCEPTANCE 
Luis MuNoz Marin 


Senator, Puerto Rico 
Former Governor 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Ambassador, colleages — especially my most 
constant colleague, Mr. Keppel: 


I am indeed very grateful for the opportunity to be with you 
tonight. And I don’t know how I can earn this distinction, except to 
remind you that I am by origin a Latin, and that I have been con- 
fined to five minutes in my words. By succeeding in staying within 
the five minutes, I think I have earned this Award. I am very hon- 
ored. The name of the Award, Amistad — which in Spanish means 
friendship, is very appropriate to the real deservers of this Award 
which are the people of Puerto Rico. As you said, we always assign 
the honor to someone else. I am assigning it to the people of Puerto 
Rico, but I'm glad, I’m very glad, that I am the one that is getting it. 
I disclaim deserving it, but I am very happy and very honored that 
I am the one that is getting it. You, this wonderful Society, have 
helped us a good deal, have helped the people of Puerto Rico a 
good deal, in deserving this Award that I am so'happy to get. With 
your Ryder Hospital there; with your seminary in Rio Piedras, with 
your Yuquiyu Camp where I have often been privileged to be with 
many fine people, with your support of the Inter-American University 
of which I am an unstudious graduate, meaning an honorary one. 
You have done a great deal for our people, and for me, to symboli- 
cally deserve this great honor that you are now bestowing. We can 
only repay it by what is. perhaps the deepest Christian duty in the 
modern, confused world in which we live. And that is by working 
hard at freedom, and at the same time working hard, and surpris- 
ingly successfully, at joining non-nationalism with freedom. This, I 
believe, is the most difficult thing in the contemporary world for. 
small people; and it is at the same time, as I deeply believe, the 
most Christian thing in the contemporary world. Thank you very 
much. 
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Mr. Robert Teague, NBC Newman (right), sharing admiration for the Amistad 
Award with Governor Luis Mufioz Marin and Mr. Bennett Cerf. 


ACCEPTANCE 


ROBERT TEAGUE 
NBC News Staff 


Mr. Ambassador, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


This is a very special opportunity for anyone who works in televi- 
sion because, for the first time since I can remember, I have a feeling 
that I have a captive audience. That is, you can’t turn the dial to 
Channel Two. Aside from the sense of pride that comes with accept- 
ing this Award, it is no exaggeration to say that I take very special 
pride and pleasure in being with this particular gathering tonight, 
because as a working newsman, it’s a very pleasant change of pace. 
It covers an aspect of current events that’s very seldom in the head- 
lines — that is, rather successful human relations. I am reminded of a 
recent statement by Secretary of State Rusk in explaining why there 
is so much trouble in the world today. He said, “The world is 
round. Only one-third of it is asleep at a time. The other two- 
thirds is wide awake making mischief.” On the other hand, what we 
have here tonight is a room full of people, wide awake, at least they 
were before these speeches began, and no one, as far as I can see, 
seems to be up to mischief. Now that emphasizes again a point that 
no working newsman can escape. And that is, in the final analysis 
news is basically a description of what went wrong in human rela- 
tions today. And that is true whether we're speaking about Saigon, 
Hanoi, Peking, Moscow, Paris, Birmingham, or New York City. The 
various trouble spots around the globe all have this much in com- 
mon. They are places where ‘respect, dignity, and fair play are not 
in common circulation. The truly amazing thing about current 
events from a newsman’s standpoint of view is that so very little 
attention seems to be given to successful or unsuccessful human 
relations as a root cause to the various dilemmas facing us. And even 
less effort is given to improving human relations as a basic remedy. 
And it is for that reason that it is especially gratifying to find and see 
an organization such as the American Missionary .Association, an 
organization which recognizes the essential fact that we must be 
doing something wrong. And more importantly, an organization that 
tries to show us that there is a sensible and practical approach to 
doing something right. Thank you. 
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ADDRESS 


ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG © 
Permanent Representative of the 
United States to the United Nations 


Mr. Cerf; Mr. Marr; I hope, Mr. Cerf, I may acknowledge espe- 
cially the presence of my lawyer at the Mission, Mrs. Marr; Ambassa- 
dor Collier; Ambassador Nabrit; distinguished honorees; ladies and 
gentlemen: | 


Mr. Cerf, whose book I rely upon very much in my professional 
career — almost as much as I rely on my dinner jacket, has referred 
to my three public careers. It has been a custom in the synagogue 
which I attend for my Rabbi, on the occasion of each of my appoint- 
ments, to devote the Friday evening service to sermonizing of this 
subject. On the occasion of my third appointment, he introduced a 
sermon by saying this was as close to a Trinity as a devout Jew had 
the right to approach. Mr. Cerf indicated concern about my appear- 
ance here and also indicated some hope that my substitute might be 
The President of the United States. Now the uncertainties of the 
President’s decisions are the cause of my delay in coming. I am, I 
think, the only Permanent Representative at the United Nations who 
also sits with the Cabinet. And I never know from one day to the 
next, or one moment to the next, when the next Cabinet meeting will 
be held. Apparently the President has not adjusted to the fact that, — 
while the members of his Cabinet — the rest of them — are close at 
hand in Washington, there is a member of the Cabinet in New York. 
I must tell you what I said at the Cabinet meeting of yesterday, 
when I was called on about two hours’ notice — and this is now my 
firm position which he shall not overcome. And that is, if I am to be 
at Cabinet meetings, his Jetstar must come for me, because the old 
DC-3, which Admiral McCain of my Mission places at my disposal, 
cannot keep up with President Johnson. My troubles are com- 
pounded by the fact that I am also a member of two security coun- 
cils. And if President Johnson is not calling me on short notice to 
our national Security Council, Ambassador Collier is calling me to 
our world Security Council here in New York. My plight, I think, is 
best illustrated by the story of the man who came home at night and 
his wife turned off the TV set, and turned to her husband and said, 
“I feel terribly sorry for that man.” He said, “What man?” She said, 
“The President. He was just on (the phone) the TV set (that was a 
psychological slip). With all that is happening in the world, I feel 
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terribly sorry for the President.” The husband said, “Well, I think 
you ought to feel more sorry for me.” She looked at him and said, 
“Why should I feel more sorry for you?” He said, “Well, as a citizen 
I share all of the President’s troubles, and I have a few of my own!” 
That is my situation here. 


I am also puzzled by one other thing which I have to discuss with 
my colleagues at the United Nations. Why are we called the perma- 
nent representatives? I have looked over the list in my own Mission. 
In the short period of twenty-one years we have had six permanent 
representatives. If you wanted to describe an office as permanent, 
you ought to say, “permanent Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” In the 183 years of the history of that great Court, 
I was the 94th Justice. But that is a composite Court. It hasn't 
always been nine, but it has been nine in a hundred years. If you 
weigh out the 183 years by nine, or more or less nine, you get an 
average period of service of more than 17 years; whereas if you 
weigh out 21 years with six, you get a little more than three. I left 
the “permanent office” is the only conclusion I can make. 


To be asked to speak on this occasion is an honor which I really 
appreciate, both because of my admiration for the American Mis- 
sionary Association and because of the outstanding merits, each in 
his own field, of the three eminent citizens who have received from 
you the Amistad Awards. Two of them I have been very fortunate 
to serve with in the government, and one, of course, I am a fan of — 
I hope he reciprocates that by sending me some tickets for the games 
in New York. New Yorkers still don’t know that I am here — in the 
sports field. But to be asked to comment on the significance of this 
occasion is not an easy assignment to do in the short period which 
an after-dinner speaker should use. 


The dramatic story of the Amistad and of how her cargo of in- 
tended slaves were liberated with the aid of the United States’ 
Courts — that story, though more than a century old, is full of mean- 
ing for our time. It is one of those small episodes that appear now 
and then in history briefly illuminating a broad historical landscape 
in hinting of the tragedies and the triumphs that were still to come. 
Within a generation after that episode, the issue between Negro 
slavery and freedom forced its way to the surface. And the anti- 
slavery forces had shown their mettle in the Amistad Case in what 
would surely seem to the Negroes of the time and their supporters a 
complete victory. The “ultimate extinction” — those were the words 
of Abraham Lincoln — of slavery which he foresaw was proclaimed 
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by the stroke of his pen — The Emancipation Proclamation — made 
good on the field of battle and fixed, it seemed then, immediately 
and forever by the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments to our Constitu- 
tion. But this was not to be the case. For tragically there followed 
nearly a century in which the rights plainly secured to all Americans 
were in practice largely denied to the Negro and often to members 
of other minorities. Only in very recent years have these wholesale 
denials of the clear promises in the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments 
begun to give way to the force of court decisions and implementing 
legislation. The decision of the Court which has been referred to — 
the great decision in Brown versus the Board of Education in 1954, 
of course, led the way. Yet I would be-less than candid if I did not 
say to you that, as a lawyer and later as a judge, there was one aspect 
of the Brown decision that bothered me a great deal. It was a neces- 
sary aspect at the time, and yet it was a troublesome one. And it 
was the concept of the Brown decision that Constitutional rights 
plainly guaranteed should be accorded with all deliberate speed. 
Frankly, that concept puzzled me as a lawyer. And it came to my 
lot, as it does to few men, to then deal with that concept in a judicial 
decision. And three years ago, I spoke on that subject in a case in 
which we were unanimous — Watson versus the City of Memphis — 
which dealt with the right to enjoyment of public facilities, such as 
libraries and parks. And I said this —I had the opportunity to say 
this — I hope you won't mind me quoting myself — “Civil rights like 
all such rights are present rights. They are not merely hopes to some 
future enjoyment of some formalistic Constitutional promise. The 
concept of “all deliberate speed” did not contemplate indefinite de- 
lay. The basic guarantees of our Constitution are warrants for the 
here and now and, unless there is an overwhelmingly compelling — 
reason, they are to be promptly fulfilled. I believe that as a judge, 
and I believe that as Permanent Representative of the United States 
to the United Nations. | 


During the entire century of struggle for the obtainment of rights, 
the American Missionary Association has played an outstanding part, 
though little noticed by the general public, in laying the ground- 
work for the progress we are beginning to see around us today. And 
the educational opportunities provided by the colleges which the 
Association supports, which have been mentioned, have earned your 
Association a significant place in the struggle for inter-racial justice 
in America. But historically your interest in this question has not 
been confined to the United States. The liberated captives from the 
Amistad were repratriated to their homeland in Africa — Ambassador 
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Collier can correct me if I am wrong —I believe in Sierra Leone. 
And thereafter, the American Missionary Association, besides its 
work among the American Negroes, sponsored missionary work for 
many years in the Western Hemisphere, Asia, and Africa. 


With this history in mind, I would like to talk with you this 
evening about some of the political events in the United Nations, 
and especially in Africa and other formal colonial areas which have 
come so much into the foreground in the United Nations in recent 
years. 

When the United Nations’ charter was written just. twenty-one 
years ago, it could hardly have been foreseen that Africa would soon 
play a great part in UN affairs. Only four of the original members 
were African, and of these, only two — Ethiopia and Liberia — were 
in the region which we know as “black Africa.” All the rest of the 
continent was under colonial rule or, in charter terminology, non- 
self-governing. And although the charter pledged the administering 
powers to advance these territories toward self-government or inde- 
pendence, no time table was laid down, and the early UN debates 
on African colonies seidom made any big headlines. But the old 
European colonial empires came to an end — happily, and much 
sooner than many people expected — and under the impetus of what 
the Africans were doing for themselves. And the list of African 
nations of the UN has grown from four to 38, the largest block — 
if that term is permitted — in the UN. And for most of these new 
nations the completion of the decolonizing process and the ending 
of the subjection of the Negro majority stands, and I believe quite 
properly, at the top of the agenda of world problems. In most cases 
the transition to independence in Africa has been peaceful and con- 
stitutional. The greatest difficulties have arisen in territories where 
the European ruling minority was numerous and well established, 
and where too little had been done to help the African population 
prepare themselves for eventual self-government. These were some 
of the conditions that caused the tragic events in the Congo, where 
only a massive UN intervention prevented the complete distintegra- 
tion of a new nation and a big power conflict in the heart-of Africa. 
And to some extent, too, these conditions have existed in the present 
trouble spot, Rhodesia, with its 220,000 white and 4,000,000 Africans. 


In Rhodesia, the ruling minority has used the law not to accom- 
modate but to repulse the aspirations of the African majority. And 
to this end, last November, they even went to the length of an 
attempt at secession from the lawful constitutional authority in 
London. 
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I see quite repeatedly in our press an unwarranted sympathy for 
this “unilateral declaration of independence in Rhodesia” on the part 
of commentators, editors, newspapermen, and other organs of public 
opinion. I think this must be so because of the misuse of the words, 
declaration of independence, and the misuse of some of the language 
of our great Declaration which is contained in what they proclaim — 
because they lifted some of this language almost verbatim from the 
American Declaration of Independence. But it would be the 
strangest of ironies to find the cadences of Thomas Jefferson, the 
apostle of freedom and the foe of slavery, in a statement by a regime 
dedicated to white minority rule. Never were the words of a great 
document more cheaply abused. Significantly, the key phrase that 
was left out of the Rhodesian declaration of independence was the 
greatest phrase of ours — the self-evident truth that all men are 
created equal. Those are the words that were omitted from the 
Rhodesian declaration. Immediately after this illegal declaration, 
the British government made clear its intention to restore a consti- 
tutional government in Rhodesia until the rights of all the people 
could be secured. And the United Nations’ Security Council, in my 
judgment, legally and properly urged member states to refrain from 
recognizing the Rhodesian regime. And to those who are so skeptical 
about what the word of the UN means — the word mandate runs 
today — let us now recall that, despite the fact that we still have a 
way to go in Rhodesia, all, countries of the world have in fact re- 
frained from recognizing the Rhodesian regime, and that includes 
South Africa and Portugal. The Council also called for economic 
sanctions against Rhodesia, including a specific embargo on oil and 
petroleum products. And last month in the Security Council we 
faced a new emergency, namely the attempt to use tankers to break 
through that oil embargo. The Council authorized Britain to use 
force if necessary to prevent the tankers from delivering their cargo. 
And this step, as I said in the Security Council, created a precedent 
in international law, because the situation itself was without prece- 
dent; but the step was entirely lawful and it was effective. And now 
the world looks with both hope and anxiety to the next step — the 
talks beginning this week in London — and the question remains 
what it was from the outset: to progress peacefully and promptly 
and not with indefinite delay toward justice and self-government 
for all the people of Rhodesia, regardless of race. 


I've had it very much questioned in the correspondence that I am 
getting about why the United States supported what is being 
done in the Security Council on Rhodesia, Rhodesia is far distant 
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from us and one of our great Americans, Dean Acheson, only the 
other day raised the question of both the legality and propriety of 
our action in Rhodesia. 


I would like to address myself to that question: What is the 
- American stake in Rhodesia? 


First, I would say, the basic issue in Rhodesia is a moral one: 
to restore the constitutional authority in order that all of the people 
of Rhodesia may be enabled to join in determining their national 
future. Our country, founded on the proposition that all men are 
created equal and currently engaged in a vigorous nationwide pro- 
gram to make that equality real for our own Negro citizens, cannot 
honorably adopt a double standard on what is happening in 
Rhodesia. | : 


Second, our history gives us a strong anti-colonization tradition — 
this is the teaching of our own revolution. In recent times we have 
supported decolonization and self-determination in the Philippines, 
in India, in Pakistan, in Indonesia, and indeed throughout the world. 
And we have welcomed and voted for the accession of every African 
country as a member of the United Nations. Indeed, if we are fight- 
ing for any principle that is a worthwhile principle, it is the principle 
of self-determination which we are upholding in South Viet Nam. 
We are saying that the people of South Viet Nam should have the 
right to determine their own destiny. We are not fighting for bases, 
for position, for zones of influence, or anything of that sort. We are 
taking our stand on the principle of self-determination in Viet Nam. 
We cannot stand aside and see these same principles turned into a 
mockery in Rhodesia. 


Third, as a founder of the United Nations and a principal archi- 
tect of the UN charter, we have a special obligation to see that the 
charters provisions concerning human rights and self-determination 
are upheld. It is too much in the public mind in our country being 
commonly believed that the provisions of the UN charter are merely 
noble exhortations. I take every occasion to remind our people and 
our Congress that the United Nations’ charter is a treaty — a treaty 
which we signed and which was ratified as a treaty by the United 
States Senate, and that under our Constitution, treaties stand with 
the Constitution and laws of the United States as the supreme law 
of the land to which we are all public officials sworn to uphold and 
citizens obligated to uphold. 


And fourth and last but not least, the Rhodesian question is one 
in which the African peoples whose friendship means or should 
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mean much to us understandably have strong emotions. The success 
of a rebellion aimed at creating a new white minority state in South 
Africa and extending the hateful apartheid to a new section of Africa 
would inevitably harden the lines of political conflict and would 
tend to stir inter-racial violence on that continent.. And such a pros- 
pect is certainly not in our interest, nor is it in the interest of African 
development and progress or world peace and security. 


For all these reasons it seems to me that the United States in deal- 
ing with the Rhodesian question, if it continues to pursue the course 
we have been pursuing at the UN, as I am confident we will, re- 
mains true to its best tradition knowing that in doing so we also 
most effectively uphold our national interest. At any given point 
we can have no difference with the Africans or indeed any nation 
really committed to the charter about the goal we seek. If you see 


differences of opinion and they will develop, and have, it is only — 


about method. It is not about the objective of what we are about. 


Now, I have found, in almost ten months here, to extend the all 
too tenuous rule of law of the charter to the turbulent affairs of 
nations, whether in Africa or any other part of the world, is not an 
easy task. But yet, it is my deepest conviction that it can and must 
be done. Indeed, we must pursue that goal daily in several different 
ways. | 


First, we must do it here at home by practicing what we preach. 
By making unremitting efforts to achieve full equality of opportunity 
for all Americans, regardless of race. We still have a long way to 
go. But the better we do that work here in the United States, the 
more persuasively our voice sounds in the councils of the world. 


Second, because this a worldwide problem of pursuing the rule 
of law, we must constantly consult and discuss with our African 
colleagues at the United Nations the best way to achieve it, not 
always expecting to agree with them or them to agree with us, but 
determined to find the widest possible common ground, including 
our common respect for the peaceful and impartial procedures of 
the UN itself. 


Third, we must continue to advance the frontiers of international 
law, for this offers hope of advancing common aims. International 
law like domestic law is not a static concept. It is a developing one. 
And a current and pertinent example of how we can do that is our 
support of the human rights conventions which are now before the 
United States Senate for ratification. And here we have been notably 
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laggard in doing what we are honor bound to de; having voted 
for those conventions in the UN Council. 


Fourth, we must seek to make the most effective use of the exist- 
ing machinery of the United Nations for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes and to strengthen its capacity to keep the peace in trouble 
areas. And here we have the right to expect the support of all 
nations of the UN, particularly the smaller nations who place and 
must place the greatest dependence upon the United Nations to 
keep the peace. 


Fifth, we must seek through the United Nations and through our 
own efforts to help the new African nations develop the economic 
and human resources and the social institutions which are essential 
to independent nationhood in the modern world. 


And six and last, in particular disputes like that in Rhodesia, we 
must proceed determinedly and at the same time realistically to 
use whatever influence we have in behalf of the decisions of the UN 
and to further the UN’s purpose of self-determination, peace, and 
human progress. And I use these last words advisedly, because in 
the long run, peace and progress are inseparable. 


‘A long time ago, I discovered as a lawyer, and it was reinforced 
by my experience as a judge, it is not enough to cry “patience” to 
the aggrieved party. Their obligation to eschew violence is no 
greater than the obligation that lies on the established rulers to 
grant the justice that is sought. Those who are tempted to obtain 
justice by desperate measures cannot indefinitely be held back, 
unless those who persistently withhold justice can somehow be per- 
suaded to move forward. Law itself, I have a long time said, does 
not create order. It is just law which creates order. That is a lesson 
we have learned in our domestic experience; it is equally applicable 
to our international experience. And, it must be said of the guaran- 
tees of the United Nations’ charter, precisely as I said of our consti- 
utional guarantees when I spoke for the Supreme Court, that they 
are not merely hopes to some future enjoyment but warrants for the 
here and now. Difficult and dangerous though these issues are, we 
do not have to be Pollyannas to believe that they can be resolved 
in peace if we use judgment and sense and proceed together and 
make the rule of law more perfect. For it is not the aim of law nor 
of statecraft to turn men into angels, but rather to provide incentives 
to good conduct and deterrents against wrong doing. It was Winston 
Churchill who said that we need the United Nations not to guarantee 
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that we will go to heaven but to prevent us from going to the other 
place in international affairs. 


Yet ultimately, law is more than a manner of deterrents and con- 
straint. And most of us also acknowledge a higher law from which 
human statutes and constitutions derive. This is the law of human 
brotherhood which knows no barriers of race or nation. It cannot 
be enforced because, like the law of which the prophet Jeremiah 
wrote, it must be written upon men’s hearts. Perhaps each of us, 
in the different works of reconciliation in which we are privileged 
to engage, may be able to do a little to advance the rule of that 
higher law, too, both here in America and among all the nations 


of the world. 


Miss Rose Battle English, distinguished concert and operatic soprano, is com- 
plimented on her program performance by Mr. Malvin Goode, ABC newsman. 
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The sketch of Mr. Hand’s life was originally prepared by Gro. A. 
Witoox, of Detroit, Mich., for the Magazine of American History, under 
the title of the ‘‘Evolution of a Philanthropist of a Puritan type;”’ 
tracing the development of the humane instinct shown in the considerate 
treatment of the woman accused of witchcraft in 1657 by the magistrate 
John Hand, down through several generations to the beneficent act of 
the immediate subject of thissketch. This will be sufficient apology for 
the considerable space given to antiquarian incidents. It was subse- 
qnently thought more appropriate that the paper, somewhat shortened 
but not otherwise changed, should be published in its present form, and 
under its present title, by the Association having charge of the Gift. 

The picture of Mr. Hand is from a photograph taken in his fifty- 
fourth year. 


D Sketch of the Lite 


OF 


MR. DANIEL HAND. 


In the town records of East Hampton, Long Island, 
under date of March 19th, 1657, there is a curious passage 
as follows: “It is ordered and by a Major Vote of the 
Inhabitants of this towne agreed upon that Thomas Baker 
and John Hand is to go unto Keneticut for to bring us under 
their Government according unto the terms as Southamp- 
ton, and alsoe to carry up Goodwife Garlick that she may be 
delivered up unto the Authoritie there for the triall of the 
Cause of Witchcraft which she is suspected for.” 

Looking through the preceding records, it appears that 
Thomas Baker and John Hand were magistrates of East 
Hampton by and before whom a good many depositions 
and examinations had been taken respecting the alleged 
witchcraft of “‘Goodwife Garlick,” and the natural and even. 
nécessary inference is, that after having heard and patiently 
talzen down all of the various charges and inuendoes against 
the accused (which are very curious reading in the light 
of these days), they concluded either that they had no juris- 
diction to pass judgment, or prudently refrained from exer- 
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cising it, and recommended to the General Assembly of the 
town that the whole matter should be referred to the older 
settlement of Connecticut, and that the East. Hanipton 
community, not only for this occasion, but for all future pur- 
poses of government, should put themselves under a larger 
and more general governmental organization. 

So far as the records of East Hampton go, there is noth- 
ing to indicate what the ultimate fate of ‘‘Goody Gar- 
lick” was; but a letter preserved in the Connecticut: Rec- 
ords of date 1658, and supposed to have been written 
by Gov. Winthrop, announces the decision arrived at, from 
which it is to be inferred that ‘‘ Goody Garlick ”’ was sent 
back to East Hampton with directions that her husband was 
to pay the expense of ‘‘Goody’s” involuntary trip to 
‘“‘ Keneticut,” and the Town of East Hampton the rest of 
the trial expenses, of which Connecticut remitted the por- 
tion it had borne; also kindly admonishing the brethren of 
East Hampton that, for the future, Goodwife Garlick and 
her husband were to be treated comfortably ; an admoni- 
tion evidently well heeded, since it appears from long sub- 
sequent East Hampton records that Joshua Garlick, the 
husband of “Goody,” outlived all of his contemporaries, 
‘and died in 1701 at the ripe age of 100 years. 

In contrast with this old-time record, the daily morning 
and evening newspapers not long. since contained a notice- 
able telegraphic item to the effect that Daniel Hand, of 
Guilford, Conn., had, through his attorney, passed over to 
the American Missionary Association interest-bearing se- 
curities to the amount of something over one million 
dollars, the income of which, under certain conditions named 
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in the trust, was to be applied to the education of the ex- 
slave colored population of the Southern States. 

As the Daniel Hand here named as the donor of this 
munificent gift is the direct lineal descendant of the John 
Hand of East Hampton, above referred to in connection 
with the witch investigation, and as this Mr. Daniel Hand is 
practically the last surviving representative of his branch 
of the family name, it may be of sufficient public interest to 
trace briefly the line of connection between the first incident 
and the last, through an interval of some 230 years. 

Of the first American ancestor, the John Hand of East 
Hampton, before mentioned, little more need be said than 
that he appears from the records to. have emigrated about 
1635, with most of the other colonists of Southampton and 
East Hampton, from Maidstone (and its vicinity) Kent, 
England, locating first at Lynn, Mass., and subsequently 
on the east end of Long Island. John Hand appears to 
have been a reputable and rather prominent member of the 
small community which he helped to found, and which 
maintained an independent existence from about 1648 to 
1657, when it voluntarily submitted itself to the higher 
authority of Connecticut. John Hand was one of the 
original patentees of the Commonwealth of East Hampton, 
the land having been honestly purchased from the original 
proprietors, the Indians, for £30, in such commodities of 
European production as they most prized. As one of the 
civil magistrates, John Hand’s name occurs frequently in the 
early records up to the date of his death in 1660. His 
will, which is one of the few fully spread out on the records, 
with an inventory of his estate amounting in all to 4181, 
14s, 6d, shows how very little even the:comparatively well- 
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to-do colonists of that date possessed of worldly goods, 
and especially of things which could by any stretch 
of the imagination be considered luxuries; a few pewter 
dishes, spoons and napkins, some yards of broadcloth, two 
or three books, a carbine, a fowling piece, and a sword, 
being the only apparent household treasures above common 
necessities. Yet it appears by other records that this John 
Hand wasa considerable land-holder in Kent, England, 
before his emigration, and doubtless came within the cate- 
gory of those Kentish Yeomen whom the old rhyme 
_ places in such favorable contrast with more pretentious 
people : 
- **A Knight of Cales, a Gentleman of Wales, 
And a laird of the North Countrie; 


A Yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent, 
Will buy them out all three.” 


The records of East Hampton contain several references 
to adjustments of Estates of John Hand in England. 
Among them the following smacks of old English quaint- 
ness : 

“Memorandum. I, John Hand of East Hampton, do 
acknowledge to have received of my brother (in law), 
Josiah Stanborough, ye sum of £50 towards or in part 
payment of the land at Stanstede wch he sould for mee to 
Bozine Allen at Boston: I say reseived: 

JOHN HAND. 

“A true coppie of A bill of Resiet pr, me Thomas 
Tallmadge, Sec.” 

The wife of this John Hand was Alice Stanborough, 
sister of Josiah Stanborough, a prominent member of the 
Southampton, Long Island, colony. 
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Of their children, the two oldest sons appear to have re- 
mained at East Hampton, where some of the descendants 
still reside. Two or three other sons removed to the Cape 
May, N. J., region, whence other descendants can be traced 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The only daughter, 
Mary, married Charles Barnes, ‘‘son of William Barnes, 
Esqr., Gent., of East Winch., Norfolk Co., England,” and 
with him returned to England. The third son, Joseph, at 
about the time of his father’s death in 1660, removed to 
Guilford, Connecticut, and married Jane Wright, daughter 
of Benjamin Wright, one of the original settlers of Guil- 
ford, and settled down in the eastern part of the town of 
Guilford, then called Hammonassett, now Madison. Of 
this Joseph Hand, the Connecticut public records contain 
the following notices in connection with the establishment 
of a minister and meeting house for Hammonassett, show- 
ing the theocratic nature of the civil government of that 
day : 

‘“ At a General Court held at Hartford, October Io, 
1695. * 

“Whereas, the people of Hamonocit, John Meigs, 
Joseph Hand, Senr. (and others) have petitioned this Court 
that they may be so favoured as to pay what rates shall be 
raysed upon them towards the mayntenance of the Minis- 
try: to Kenilworth Ministry, and not to Guilford because 
of the remoatness of their dwellings from the worship 
of God, viz: five miles farther from Guilford than to 
_ Kenilworth, this Court grant their petition provided they 
make up their accots. and pay what is due from them to 
Guilford ministry for the time past, and this order to stand 
untill sayd Hamonocit shall be capable with the consent of 
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Guilford to set up and mayntayn the worship of God 
amongst them, and they only to pay to Kenilworth their 
just proportion to the ministry, all other dues they are still 
to pay to Guilford as formerly.” 

Again: 

“ At a General Court held at Hartford, May 29, 1703. 

“Mr. Joseph Hand, of Guilford preferring a petition 
to this House signed by severall inhabitants of said Guil- 
ford living on the east side of their Neck River, wherein 
they pray for a liberty to provide a minister and build a 
meeting house and be a Societie by themselves; this Court 
doe grant their petition upon the same conditions that the 
Town have granted them, no wayes obliging any other of 
their neighbors to joyn with them without their con- 
sent.” 

From which it appears that these God-fearing and law- 
respecting citizens traveled five miles farther through sum- 
mer sun and winter snow to attend the appointed ministry 
until they were duly released from this obligation. Of such 
not only is the Kingdom of Heaven, but of such, also, are 
the substantial republics of earth. | 

From this Hammonassett colonist to the present Daniel 
Hand, four generations intervene, of whom one is repre- 
sented in the Revolution in the person of Captain Daniel 
Hand (grandfather of the present bearer of the name), who 
with his company of East Guilforders joined Washing- 
ton’s Army in the first Long Island Campaign. 

A letter from this Capt. Hand to his wife dated ‘“‘Camp 
near Fort Washington, October the 10, 1776,” contains the 
following passage quaintly and briefly describing the military 
situation: ‘‘ Yesterday three Ships passed by Fort Washing- 
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ton which caused a grate Noise of cannon many bals went 
just over our heads but nobody hurt on our side.”’ 

The maternal side of Mr. Hand’s ancestry is also repre- 
sented in the old French War, the Revolution, and later in 
the early civil government of Ohio in the Meigs family, 
which also sprang from an East Hampton and Hammonas- 
sett colonist (Vincent Meigs), contemporary of the first 
John Hand. 

To complete this brief outline of a reputable pedigree, 
‘it may be added that Mr. Hand’s immediate ancestor, Daniel 
Hand, the only son of Captain Daniel, fully sustained the 
position and relations.of his predecessors as a worthy and 
high-minded citizen, and prominent member of the small 
community in which his lot was cast. His letters show him 
to have been of a literary culture far superior to the sur- 
roundings of an ordinary farmer. As a life-long magistrate, 
he appears to have exercised the combined functions of a 
trusted legal adviser and pacificator, and conscientious judge 
among his neighbors, acquiring the title of Esquire Hand, 
which long survived his demise as marking the place of his 
former residence. ) 

With these brief references to ancestry, a few words may 
be given to the last representative of the Hammonassett 
branch of the Hand family whose name has recently been 
added to the list of American Philanthropists. 

The present Daniel Hand is a native of Madison (form- 
erly East Guilford and ata still earlier date Hammonas- 
sett), Connecticut, and is now in the 88th year of his age. 
Up to his 18th year he remained upon the paternal farm at 
‘Hammonassett, receiving such substantial secular and re- 
ligious education as was afforded by the Connecticut district 
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school, and a well ordered and intelligent Puritan household, 
softened and modified by family connection with the outer 
world. 

In 1818 he went to Augusta, Ga., in charge of his uncle, 
Daniel Meigs, an old merchant of that place and of Savan- 
nah, Ga. Here in the process of time he succeeded to his 
uncle’s business, and continued to be one of the leading 
merchants there up to within a few years preceding the Civil 
War; in the meantime, however, keeping up close rela- 
tions with his early home in Connecticut, where his sisters. 
were married, and where he spent a portion of nearly every 
summer during his long Southern residence. Some fifteen 
years previous to the war, he had associated with him in 
his Augusta business, Mr. Geo. W. Williams, a native Geor- 
gian (or Carolinian), who had for some time before been in 
his employment as a clerk. 

Some years before the war Mr. Williams had established 
a branch of the Augusta business in Charleston, of which 
he was the managing head, Mr. Hand furnishing the larger 
portion of the capital. This business soon outgrowing in 
dimension the Augusta business, the latter was turned 
over to Mr. D. H. Wilcox, a junior partner and nephew of 
Mr. Hand. This practically left the entire of Mr. Hand’s 
large capital invested in the Charleston firm, and it so re- 
mained at the breaking out of the war. Mr. Hand in the 
meantime had temporarily taken residence in New York 
City, where he attended to some of the purchasing and 
financial parts of the business. When open hostilities 
between the North and South appeared imminent, Mr. 
Williams urgently pressed Mr. Hand to come South, not 
knowing what disasters might happen to their mutual busi- 
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fess interests if the proprietors were represented in hostile 
camps. Mr. Hand accordingly went through the lines, 
which were not then fully closed, and having some business 
for the firm at New Orleans, went directly there by the 
Western route. He had no sooner arrived there than he 
was arrested upon the strength of a telegram which some 
one had sent to the Mayor of New Orleans, briefly desig- 
nating him as a “ Lincoln spy” who should be looked after. 

He was accordingly examined by the Mayor who, find- 
ing him apparently quite a different type of man from that 
indicated in the dispatch, referred the matter to the Gov- 
ernor of the State. He in turn, after examination, was 
puzzled to find any basis for the charge, and being satis- « 
fied that Mr. Hand was a gentleman who would keep his 
word, simply took his parole that he would report himself 
to the headquarters of Confederate authority at Rich- 
mond. In traveling thither he stopped over night at his 
old Augusta home, staying at the principal hotel. Here 
some enemy, of the rank, “ fire-eating,” type, remem- 
bered that Mr. Hand had always been fearless in expressing 
his anti-slavery sentiments during his residence in Augusta, 
though always merely as a moralist, and without at all 
touching upon the political or social rights of the institu- 
tions as established. This officious mouthpiece of the fire- 
eating element took occasion to renew the cry of “ Lincoln 
spy,” and, gathering a crowd of the baser sort, besieged the 
hotel where Mr. Hand lodged, and would doubtless have — 
given him short shrift, but for the prompt rally to his res- 
cue of some of the leading men of Augusta, who, though. 
now fully identified with the Southern cause, were staunch 
and life-long friends of Mr. Hand, whom they respected 
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none the less for his manly and outspoken detestation of 
slavery as a system, in view of his high and honorable 
character in all the walks of life. 

Even with this backing, however, it was thought pru- 
dent that Mr. Hand should take temporary refuge from the 
howling mob within the safe precincts of the city jail, and 
he was conducted thither in a carriage with the Mayor and 
other friends as an improvised guard. Within a few days 
he proceeded on his journey to Richmond, and upon ar- 
riving there. reported himself to the Confederate Govern- 
ment as his parole required. After some little deliberation, 
the case was referred to a gentleman high in Confederate 
official confidence to examine and dispose of in his discretion. 

This gentleman treated Mr. Hand with entire civility, 
kindness, and due consideration in view of the serious but 
unsupported charge made against him, and very soon satis- 
fied himself that there was no -foundation for it. He'con- 
cluded by telling Mr. Hand, in effect, that he was quite free 
to go wherever he pleased within the limits of the Confed- 
eracy, a privilege which Mr. Hand accepted by soon after 
taking up his residence in Asheville, N. C., where he re- 
mained during most of the time of the war, passing his 
time in reading, and waiting for the Northern armies to 
work out a deliverance for himself and other beleaguered 
compatriots. This episode of personal arrest and discharge 
did not, however, end his dealings with the Confederate 
Government. 

His very considerable fortune, as above stated, was in- 
vested in the Charleston business of Geo. W. Williams & 
Co. This fortune the Confederate Government got its eye 
upon, and, through its local law officers in Charleston, insti- 
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tuted proceedings of sequestration, on the somewhat plausi- 
ble ground that although it had acquitted Mr. Hand of the 
personal charge of being a “ Lincoln Spy” yet it might 
still proceed against his property as being that of an alien 
enemy, by virtue of his having taken up his residence in 
New York, a year or two before the war. On this issue, a 
hard legal battle was fought in the Confederate Courts at 
Charleston, in which Mr. Williams, in his double relation of 
partner of Mr. Hand, and a Southern man prominent in 
business, and in political accord with the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, rendered most efficient service in saving the prop- 
erty of his old partner from confiscation, and in the fate of 
which his own commercial interests were largely involved. 
Probably but for this strenuous co-operation, the money 
necessities of the Confederate Government would have pre- 
vailed' over- any nice scruples of law or fact, and the so- 
called ‘“‘ Yankee money” would have contributed to supply 
the Richmond authorities with the much-needed sinews of 
war. However this might have been, it is but just to say 
that the Court and jury did rise above local and political 
prejudices, and decided that Mr. Daniel Hand had not for- 
feited his estate either by change of residence, or by any 
treasonable act against the State or Confederate Govern- 
ments. 

At the close of the war, Mr. Hand came North, and left 
it to his old partner, Williams, to adjust the business and 
render statements of accounts, allowing him almost indefi- 
nite and unlimited time for doing so. This being ultimately 
accomplished, Mr. Williams, many years after the war, came 
North, and visited Mr. Hand at his then residence in Guilford, 
Connecticut, presenting a statement which was accepted at 
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once without question or cavil, showing a large amount 
due to Mr. Hand for his portion of the long invested capital 
and its accumulations. For this amount, Mr. Williams, in 
the first instance, gave merely his personal note at a low 
rate of interest, with the privilege practically of making 
payments at his own convenience. Final payment of this 
paper was made some two years since. 

At this point it may be well to give a brief account of 
the antecedent political and social status of Mr. Hand dur- 
ing his long residence in the South, as tending to explain 
the apparently somewhat harsh treatment to which he was 
subjected by the Confederate authorities in the prosecution 
above referred to. Politically Mr. Hand was of old Federal 
stock, and though’ born in the year 1801, when the General 
Government passed into the hands of the opposition under 
the leadership of Jefferson, he never swerved from the faith 
of his fathers, but followed the fortunes of the old Federal 
_ party through its successive stages of Whig and later Repub- 
lican organizations. Hence, although anti-slavery in senti- 
_ ment, he was never at all identified with the early 
abolitionists. 

On the contrary, as a resident of the South and fully 
familiar with all the aspects of the peculiar institution, while 
deprecating its inherent evils as a moralist, he fully recog- 
nized and respected the political rights and safeguards by 
which its existence ,was legalized under the constitution ; 
attaching no blame to, and cherishing no ill will toward, 
those who inherited the ownership of slave property. Nor, 
on the other hand, did he entertain any mere sentimen- 
tality in regard to the personal hardships of the slave popu- 
lation, whom he saw were in the main treated with kindness, 
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and their wrongs such as might better be borne in silence 
than righted by force. Still, there was the deep-rooted 
moral sentiment that it was all wrong, and that it must all 
be changed before the civilization of the South could be 
placed on a progressive basis, and keep pace in time and 
tune with the rest of the country. Doubtless this was the 
chief reason why he did not become rooted in Southern 
soil and Southern life, since the writer of this has often 
heard him, of late years, express high admiration for 
Southern people as a class, and a strong personal liking for 
the particular community in which he passed so much of 
his earlier life; and this without a tinge of resentment for 
the harsh treatment to which he was subjected during 
the frenzied excitement of the first days of the war. In 
short, conscious in his own mind of the many provoca- 
tions which the South had received from political emissaries, 
and sincerely compassionating the white people as well as 
the black in the troubles inseparable from an institution 
which was itself at war with the age, he has never, to my 
knowledge, uttered a word of reproach against either 
master or slave as such; and his present gift is doubtless 
based quite as much upon a desire to benefit the white 
race of the South by helping to bring the blacks up toa 
better standard of civilization, as upon the wish or expecta- 
tion of any direct advantage to the. inferior race itself. It 
is a gift. to the South, the home of his youth, and the 
source from whence his fortune is derived, which he thus 
returns in the hope and belief that it will be beneficial not 
merely to individuals, or a race, but to the whole of that. ~ 
larger community in whose welfare he is profoundly inter- ° - 
ested. 
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In his youth, Mr. Hand married his cousin, Elizabeth 
Ward, daughter of Dr. Levi Ward, of Rochester, New 
York (who was also of early Hammonassett stock, and with 
his wife, Mehitable Hand, daughter of the Captain Daniel 
Hand before mentioned, was one of the pioneer settlers of 
the City of Rochester). Another daughter of this Captain 
Hand married General Joseph Buell, one of the prominent 
pioneer settlers of Ohio. 

Hence it appears that although the family name is dying 


out in its original seat in Connecticut, it has strong repre- — 


sentation on the distaff side in the early West, as well as 
still leaving some also on the distaff side to keep it in re- 
membrance in the East. 

Mr. Hand’s wife and young children dying at an early 
date, he has remained a widower for some fifty years; dur- 
ing which time and in the absence of any immediate family 
of his own, he has not been remiss in caring for, and admin- 
istering to, the well-being of many, both within and without 
the family connection, who have come within the prov- 
ince of deserved assistance; befriending those who try 
to help themselves, whether successfully or not, but unalter- 
ably stern in his disfavor when idleness or dissipation lead 
to want. 

The personal characterlaticn of Mr. Hand are to a con- 
siderable degree indicated in what goes before. It may, how- 
ever, be added that although bred a merchant, he has always 
had the qualities and appearance of a literary or a professional 
man, in either of which capacities he would doubtless have 
made his mark. Of a striking personal presence, in which 
the marked intellectual type indicates‘a strong mind and 
strong convictions, his conversation, instead of turning upon 
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markets, and trade, and prices, has been of men and princi- 
ples in the wider scope and range, for which his extensive 
reading of solid books, and his broad observation, furnished 
ample material. Illustrative of this the writer remembers 
when quite a youth hearing Mr. Hand relate an incident 
that had just occurred in the old fashioned stage from 
which he alighted at his destination. As the stage drove 
off he said, with a laugh, to some of his family friends who 
were greeting him: '“ There is a gentleman in that stage 
who wants to hear me preach, insisting that I must bea 


clergyman”—a very natural inference for one to make 


who had heard him discuss general topics in the strong and 
terse style which, with the clear-cut moral tone of his re- 
marks, would point directly toward the pulpit. 

Intensely practical and earnest in his modes of thought, 
it is doubtful if any work of mere fiction ever attracted 
more than his passing notice, and probable condemnation 
as being at best useless and superfluous in a world so full 
of reality. On the other hand, the smallest ‘item of true 
and genuine human interest is not beneath his concern. 
Wealth,. as such, has never seemed to be his aim or ambi- 
tion, either for its luxury or its power, and while always 
attending carefully and punctually to such business as re- 
quired his attention, he has never seemed preoccupied with 
it, and has remained the same man in occupation and habit 
as a ‘“‘ millionaire,” as when possessed of a very modest in- 
come. His fortune has come to him while in the simple 
performance of every day life-work and duty, and he has 
doubtless given more real study to the problem of how 
best to dispose of it than to its accumulation. 

The writer of this recalls a remark made to him by Mr. 
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Hand at ‘a time when to all appearance the entire bulk of 
his Southern fortune was in imminent jeopardy of total loss, 
by reason of the unfortunate cotton speculations in which 
Mr. Williams became involved some years after having 
adjusted his account with Mr. Hand, and before having 
made him -any considerable payment. At this time, when 
suits and creditors were pressing Mr. Williams on every 
hand, Mr. Hand, though much the largest creditor and fully 
entitled to some protection against the swallowing up of 
his loaned capital, stood aloof from any step towards press- 
ing or securing his claim, and quietly remarked: “If Mr. 
Williams lives, he will pay his debts. Iam not at all con- 
cerned about it.”’ 

Rarely is there an instance of more implicit mutual com- 
mercial faith and confidence than is shown in all these 
transactions; a faith preceding, living through and surviving 
a war that éwept men and fortunes away like chaff, yet in 
this instance survived to point the moral that honesty and 
honor are not sectional but national. American traits. 

Such being the man, it is a natural sequence that he 
should consider his fortune a trust conferred upon him for 
some greater good than to enrich either himself, or his 
family connections; and that he should pass it over almost 
entirely to work out a beneficence for a branch of the 
human race which he considers most in need of help in its 
upward struggle toward civilization. 

It only remains to add that although Mr. Hand has for 
some years past resided in Guilford, in the family of one of 
his nieces, he is in all respects a Madison man, by birth, 
ancestry, family belongings, and life-long association and 
sympathy ; one of his previous gifts to the public being that 
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of the Academy bearing his name, to his native town of 
Madison. Hence to this latter place and not to Guilford, 
rightly belongs the reflected credit of this latest addition to 
the list of American philanthropists. 


Mr. Hand's religious life and character were formed on the 
model and under the influence of his Puritan ancestors. He 
is habitually reserved in the utterance of his personal feel- 
ings, and yet his faith in the Bible and his consecration to 
his Divine Master are among his most decided character- 
istics. He first united with the church in Augusta, Ga., 
joining there the First Presbyterian Church, when he was 
about twenty-eight years of age. He was appointed Super- 
intendent of the Sabbath-school and held that positicn for 
thirty years, securing admirable order and efficiency. Dur- 
ing all that time he never reproved a-boy nor censured a 
teacher. He early organized a teacher’s meeting, which 
was held every Saturday evening, and which was greatly 
helpful in preparing the teachers for their duties. 

Mr. Hand has always cherished a love for the sacred 
Scriptures. He remarked one day to a-friend, as he laid his 
hand on his well-worn Bible: “I always read from that 
book every morning, and have done so from my boyhood, 
except in a comparatively few cases of unusual interruption 
or special hindrance.” He has frequently been heard to 
say: “I have now a very short time for this world, but I 
take no concern about that—no matter where or when I die, 
_I hope I am ready to go when called.” A friend who sees 
much of him remarks: “It is evident that Heaven seems 
near to him.” 


The Daniel Rand Educational Fund for Colored 
People. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, held in Providence, R. I., October 23rd—25th, 1888, 
was made memorable by the announcement that during the 
week Daniel Hand, of Guilford, Connecticut, had given to 
the Association $1,000,894.25, in interest-bearing securi- 
ties, to be held in trust, and to be known as the Danzel 
Hand Educational Fund for Colored People. More than ten 
years. ago Mr. Hand had incorporated in his will a legacy 
of $100,000 for the Association. It was suggested to him 
at that time that he should become his own executor, but 
he felt that his securities were safe and productive, and-at 
last it became.a cherished purpose with him to make the 
gift a million of dollars as soon as he could do so with due 
regard to other objects he had in view. The consummation 
of this great purpose was finally closed by the transfer 
(October 22nd) of the securities to the Association by the 
Hon. Luzon B. Morris, who has been throughout the trusted 
and honored legal and financial adviser. 

This gift enrolls Mr. Hand among the honored names of 
wealthy men who have devoted their fortunes not to mere dis- 
play or personal gratification, but to elevate and bless the 
needy. ‘It is a noble deed—alike patriotic, philanthropic 
and Christian. The gift was wisely made. It was. after 
mature deliberation; it was during his lifetime, and thus 
avoids the possibility of future litigation; it is bestowed 
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upon a race with whose wants Mr. Hand had become thor- 
oughly familiar; it was given to a Society that from the 
first, amid obloquy and danger, has been true to the colored 
man; and it is made a permanent fund, the income only to 
be used, thus securing its perpetual usefulness. The condi- 
tions of the grant are simple, easily applicable, practical 
and not liable to render the fund inoperative by any change 
of circumstances. 

Mr. Hand may not live long enough to see for many 
years the practical working of his far-reaching gift, but 
generation after generation of the people of the South, 
both white and black, will rise up and call him blessed. 


The Announcement of the Gift. 


At the opening of the afternoon session of the Associa- 
tion, October 24th, Secretary Strieby announced the gift of 
Mr. Hand, and after his brief remarks, other addresses were 
made by J. H. Washburn, Esq., Chairman of the Executive 
Committee and by the Rev. Dr. Mears, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, followed by singing of the doxology, with grate- 
ful fervor and emphasis. 


THE ADDRESS OF SECRETARY STRIEBY. 


It is my privilege, and I esteem it a great honor, to be 
called upon to announce one of the most surprising and 
gratifying facts, financially considered at least, that has 
ever occurred in the history of this Association. The 
American Missionary Association has this week received 
the largest gift ever made in this country by a living donor 
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toa benevolent society. Daniel Hand, an aged resident of 
Guilford, Conn., formerly a merchant in the South, has 
given to the Association more than a million of dollars in in- 
terest-bearing securities, to be held in trust and known as 
“THE DANIEL HAND EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR COLORED 
PEOPLE,” the income only to be used for the education of 
colored people in the Southern States. Mr. Hand, having 
made his money in the South and having seen the igno- 
rance and consequent disadvantages of the colored people 
there, felt that he could not use it better than in providing 
for their education, and has chosen to entrust to the 
American Missionary Association, whose work is so largely 
devoted to the elevation of that people, the care of this 
magnificent gift, and the disbursement of its income in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the trust. 


REMARKS BY MR. JOHN H. WASHBURN. 


Mr. President.—The last few years have been remark- 
abie in gifts and legacies. Some have endowed colleges 
and universities ; some, as in this case, have been for the 
benefit of a peculiar race, but no one in his own lifetime 
has ever before selected a benevolent association as benefi- 
ciary, and endowed it with such a munificent gift as Daniel 
Hand has bestowed upon the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. He was, it seems to me, wise in choosing this course. 
Others have seen fit to put their funds in the hands of trus- 
tees organized and incorporated to hold the trust. He 
might have done that, but what would have been the gain 
over the present plan? Those trustees must have availed 
themselves, as the trustees of the Peabody Fund and the 
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trustees of the Slater Fund are compelled to do, of. exist- 
ing organizatidns for knowing the needs of the people; 
where and how the money can be used to the best advan- 
tage. Mr. Hand availed himself of an organization ready 
to his hand, one whose agents are better qualified to judge 
of the needs of the people, the plans to be pursued, the 
work to be done, than any other organization in this coun- 
try. | 
Now the first thought of the executive officers and com- 
mittee in receiving this magnificent gift is gratitude to God, 
who put it into the heart of this man to entrust to us such 
great means of usefulness for the people for which we la- 
bor. But there is a second thought; is this gift to be a 
blessing to us or a curse ? That depends upon our constit- 
uents, the men and women personally, andon the churches, 
not on the officers of the Association. Every special gift 
to such organizations as this, whether it be for special en- 
dowment or to establish special schools, implies more money, 
an increase of contribution. Now this fund which is given 
us, while the terms are liberal, is-strictly for the education 
of the colored youth in the Southern States of America. 
Not one dollar of this can be spent for the Indian, nor for 
our Mountain work, nor for the Chinese; strictly limited 
in its use, we need in consequence even more money 
than before. We are endowed with this great gift, but we 
may not be able to use it efficiently if there is a lack of 
supplementary contributions, and for that reason we make 
a new and strong appeal for them. 
You pay your money where you have your interest. 
That man who, in building a mission church in a rough, 
uncouth neighborhood, called on the hoodlums in the vi- 
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cinity to make a cornitribution of a brick apiece for the new 

church, was a wise man. Every bootblack, every newsboy, 
every garbage-gatherer in it who put a brick in that church 
had an interest in it. It was ‘‘Qur Church,” and at once 
the interest of the neighborhood was secured for. this mis- 
sion church, as it could have been donein no other way. 
So we ask you to withhold not your bricks ; with the bricks 
will come the interest, the heart, the prayers. 


REMARKS BY DR. MEARS. 


Rev. Dr. Mears, who occupied the chair temporarily, fol- 
lowed the address of Mr. Washburn, voicing the gratitude 
of the Association. He spoke of the feelings almost of de- 
pression after the great wants of the work had been so 
evident from the various reports and addresses of the meet- 
ing. The words of reply to the prophet in the famine- 
stricken city of Samaria had been often repeated as to the 
possibility of relief for those despised ; ‘‘ Behold, if the Lord 
would make windows in heaven, might this thing be?” 
This munificent gift of a million dollars seems like a gift 
dropped from the pierced hand into the lap of this Associa- 
tion. It seems a seal of the divine favor upon this organi- 
zation, whose sole care is for those races that are poor and 
despised. The speaker referred to the suggestion of Mr. 
Washburn, that the gift must be either a blessing or a 
curse. It would be a curse if the benefactions of the 
churches should be withheld because of Mr. Hand’s muni- 
ficence. The divineness of the gift, however, precluded 
such a fear. There is too much consecration in the hearts 
of God’s children to keep back a single offering for those 
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for whom Christ died. The great promise of the Master 
will prove itself true; ‘To him that hath shal] be given.” 
Turning to the members of the Executive Committee, the 
suggestion was made that the manner in which they should 
guard this great gift would be a potent factor in urging 
greater gifts from the churches. In such hands was left 
the burden of showing that only a blessing and not a curse 
was possible. Be true to your great trust. His closing 
words were in recognition of the blessings sure to rest upon 
the venerable giver whose last days have been so near heav- 
en as to catch the beams of holy light. 


Ghe Deel of Trust. 


“Memorandum of Agreement made this 20th day of 
October, A.D., 1888, between Daniel Hand of Guilford, in 
the State of Connecticut, and the American Missionary 
Association of the city, county and State of New York. 

“The said Daniel Hand, desiring to establish a perma- 
nent fund, the income of which shall be used for the purpose 
of educating needy and indigent colored people of African 
descent, residing, or who may hereafter reside in the recent 
slave States of the United States of America, sometimes 
called the Southern States; meaning those States wherein sla- 
very was recognized by law in the year A.D. 1861, and in 
consideration of the promises and undertakings of the said 
American Missionary Association, hereinafter set forth, 
does hereby give, transfer and deliver unto the said Ameri- 
can Missionary Association the following bonds and proper- 
ty in trust, viz.; (Here follows a list of the property trans- 
ferred, amounting at par value to $1,000,894.25. The 
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market value is more than that sum.) Said bonds and prop- 
erty to be received and held by said American Missionary 


Association, “pon trust, and for the following purposes, viz.: 


To safely manage the said trust fund, to change investments 
whenever said Association may deem it necessary or advis- 
able to reinvest the principal of said trust fund ‘in such se- 
curities, property and investments as said Association may 
deem best, and to use the ixcome thereof only for the edu- 
cation of colored people of African descent residing in the 
recent slave States of the United States of America here- 
inbefore specified. | 

‘Such income to be applied for the education of such 
colored people as are needy and indigent and such as by 
their health, strength and vigor of body and mind give. in- 
dications of efficiency and usefulness in after life. 

‘‘ Said American Missionary Association and the proper 
officers thereof, shall have the right, while acting in good 
faith, to select from time to time such persons from the above 
described class as are to receive aid from the income of said 
trust fund, hereby confiding to said Association the selec- 
tion of such persons as it shall deem most worthy and de- 
serving of such aid, but I would limit the sum of $100 as 
the largest’sum to be expended for any one person in any 
one year from this fund. I impose no restrictions upon said 
Association as to the manner in which they shall use such 
income for the education of such colored people, whether 
by establishing schools for that purpose, and maintaining 
the same, or by furnishing individual aid; trusting to said 
Association and. the officers thereof the -use of such means 
in the execution of said trust as in their judgment will be 
most for the advantage of that class of people. 
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“Said trust fund shall be set apart and at all times 
known as the ‘Daniel Hand Educational Fund for Col- 
ored People.’ And the said Association shall keep separate 
accounts of the investment of this fund, and of the income 
derived therefrom, and of the use to which such income is 
applied, and shall publish monthly statements of the re- 
ceipts from said fund, specifying its source, object and in- 
tention. 

‘The said American Missionary Association, acting herein 
by Henry W. Hubbard, its Treasurer, and M. E. Strieby, 
its Corresponding Secretary, who are duly authorized- by 
said Association to accept the foregoing gift, 2% ¢rust, in 
the name of said Association, hereby accepts the same sub- 
ject to all the conditions hereinbefore imposed thereon, and 
hereby agrees to perform said trust, and execute: all the 
duties thereof in good faith, so as to carry out the wishes 
and intentions of the grantor. And the said American 
Missionary Association hereby acknowledges the receipt 
from said Daniel Hand of the above mentioned bonds and 


property, zz trust, and for the purposes hereinbefore speci- 
fied.” 


Go the Patrons of tthe American Missionary 
Association. 


It would be a great misfortune if the gift of Mr. Hand 
should in any way diminish the donations of our regular 
contributors.. Let us state the case freely: 

1. The donor who withholds his regular contribution be- 
cause we have received the Hand Fund, merely leaves us to 
make’ good his gift from that Fund or to do without it; so 
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that our work is no better sustained than before, and the 
donor’s Christian duty is not performed. 

2. If all the churches that sustain us in our great work 
should diminish their gifts for meeting current expenses, 
they would only compel us to curtail our efforts or to fall 
back on the Hand Fund to supply the deficit. Can the 
churches thus meet their responsibility to Christ and his poor? 

3. We believe that our patrons are praying for the en- 
largement of our work. Will they not now regard the gift 
of Mr. Hand as an answer to their prayers, and by increas- 
ing their own gifts enable us to meet in some adequate 
measure the growing and urgent demands for enlargement 
in our varied fields of labor ? 

4. Let us remind our constituents that we have not a. 
million of dollars to expend, but only its annual income; and 
that that income is devoted exclusively to the education of 
the colored people, and will not aid us in sustaining our 
Mountain, Indian or Chinese work. It can help us, there- 
fore, to enlarge in one department, and any deficiency in or- 
dinary receipts means curtailment in all other departments. 

5. That department greatly needs enlargement. Mr. 
Hand was wise as well as generous in his benefaction. We 
will devote his gifts exclusively to the purpose he intended 
and will trust the churches to recognize their duty and 
privilege in seeing to it that all other parts of the work 
shall keep pace with it. Thus we interpret, and thus we 
believe the churches of Christ will interpret, the meaning 
of Providence in the gift of Daniel Hand. 


The accumulation of large fortunes in individual hands is 
a marked feature of modern civilization. Whatever the 
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effect of this may be, upon the general welfare, the fact re- 
mains and the practice will probably continue. 

One cheering aspect of the case is the increasing habit 
of wealthy men to devote large sums to charitable and re- 
ligious objects; and another equally gratifying habit is that 
these large gifts are made during the life of the donor, thus 
avoiding litigation among heirs and the squandering of the 
estate. The noble gifts of Mr. Slater and Mr. Hand stand 
in marked and favorable contrast with the sad fate of some 
great fortunes which were withheld from benevolent pur- 
poses and. still constitute a bone of contention in the 
courts. | 

Wise are the wealthy. men who can see with their own 
eyes the blessed workings oftheir charity, and who can feel 
assured that no disturbing influence will hinder its per- 
petual usefulness. 


A Message to the Colored People. 


It is due to Mr. Hand to say that he is much more inter- 
ested in the good that shall be done to the colored people 
by his gift, than he is in any public notices of himself. His 
letters to us discourage such. notices, but he writes most 
warmly urging us to press upon the colored people the all- 
controlling thought, that they must be the chief and most 
efficient agents in the great work of their own advancement 
in industry, temperance and civilization; that they should 
not become office-seekers, and should abandon at once and 
forever the expectation of aid from the Government for 
them as colored people, and that above all, that which is 
most vital to them for this world and the next, is love to 
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God and man, and that the Bible is the best source of light 
and the foundation of their surest hopes. 

These are wise counsels and we shall endeavor to press 
them upon all, and especially those whom we shall aid out 
of this fund. We believe that Mr. Hand would deplore it 
as the greatest calamity that could befall his gift, if it should 
in any way pauperize the colored people or take from them 
their sense of the need—the essential need of self-reliance 
and self-help—if it should tempt them to an idle life, seek- 
ing after office, or to become beggars for help from the 
Government or from any other source. This gift, in the in- 
tention of. the donor, and in that of the Asséciation that is 
to administer it, is that it may be a stimulus and encourage- 
ment to personal energy and enterprise. 


PHrovidential Compensations. 


How strange are the links that sometimes bind events to- 
gether, and how obvious are often the compensations that 
Providence renders to faithful work ! 

In 1846 a society was formed in the North distinguisned 
mainly by its sympathy for the slave. But slavery then 
ruled the North as well-as the South, and this society was 
made to feel the rod of its power. Some of its founders 
learned that rewards had been offered for their abduction ; 
others suffered from the violence of mobs; and its mission- 
aries in the South were imprisoned or banished. When the 
slaves were freed, the society went swiftly and energeti- 
cally to their help, and has sent-them thousands of conse- 
crated teachers and has spent millions of money for their 


relief. Its work is now so manifestly beneficial that it is 
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welcomed by both the blacks and the whites inthe 
South. | 

At the date of the founding of this society, a Northern 
man in the prime of life was carrying on a prosperous mer- 
cantile business in a Southern city. He had already been 
in that city nearly thirty years, and was honored and trusted. 
When the war came his property was jeopardized, but was 
afterwards secured to him in full. And now comes the 
Providential compensation. That wealth earned in the 
South, endangered yet saved, is given back to the South to 
educate and assist the emancipated slaves. The giver, now 
in the 88th year of his age, finds it the joy and crown of 
his life to be thus not only a benefactor to the poor blacks, 
but to furnish a marked illustration of the fraternal feeling 
which the North cherishes towards the South. And may 
we not add that Providence, in guiding this noble man to 
select this once persecuted society as the almoner of his 
bounty, is giving it a token of the Divine approbation for 
its faithfulness to the oppressed slave. 
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THE 


American Missionary Assoctation, 


ORGANIZED SEPT. 34, 1846, 
CHARTERED APRIL 19th, 1862. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 
No. 56 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 


President : 
Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D,, LL.D. 
~ Corresponding Secretaries : 
Rev. M. B, STRIEBY, D.D., Rev. A. F. BEARD, D.D. 
f Treasurer : 


H. W. HUBBARD, Esq. 


HE field directly reached by the Association is in the United States: 

in the South, among the Negroes and Whites, especially in the 

mountains; in the West, among the Indians; and in the Pacific States, 

among the Chinese. Indirectly through its pupils it reaches Africa, 
China, Cuba, Honduras and Mexico. 

In our country, three-fourths of the nation’s illiteracy is in the South. 
Forty per c.nt. of the whole population of the South cannot read the 
New Testament. Of the 2,000,000 illiterate voters in our country, 
1,5€0,000 are in the South. The Negro population, now about 8,000,000, 
increases at the rate of 500 per day. 

Among the more than 2,000,000 mountain whites.in the South, one- 
half cannot read. Of the 40,000 Indian children, less than 15,000 are in 
school. The Chinese in America are few, but they represent one-third 
of the population of the globe. 


THe WORK. 


The work of the Association is among these poor and neglected races 
at our own doors. It establishes among them churches pure and intel- 
ligent; Christian schools, primary, industrial, normal, collegiate and 
theological. It was organized with a protest against slavery and caste. 
It has witnessed the downfall of slavery, and it aims to overthrow caste 
by the Christian, educational and industrial advancement of the victims 
of caste. The doors of its churches and schools are open to all, irre- 
spective of race or color. Whosoever will may come. 
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Hayes is one of that small 
band of dedicated singers 
who use the voice primar- 
ily to explore the mood and 


meaning of music and text 
_... That is why Hayes still 


has few peers among song — 


singers. 


—Sidney Dalton 
Nashville 
1961 


AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


presents 


ROLAND HAYES, Tenor 


Reginald Boardman at the piano 


Carnegie Hall 

154 W. 57th St. 

New York, N. Y. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 38, 1962 
3:00 p.m. 


benefit 
AMA College Centennials Fund 


PROFOUND IN IMPACT 


Roland Hayes does not sing a song—he lives it. All his 
knowledge, all his searching, all his talent, his artistry, 
are focused on one thing only—the meaning behind the 
notes . . . For these brief moments the white-haired 
figure on the platform embodied the aspirations, the in- 
nate goodness, the brotherhood of all mankind. No one 
who was fortunate enough to be present will ever forget 
this experience. 
—Jules Wolffers 
The Boston Herald 
March 12, 1960 


The musical soul of Roland Hayes eontinues to overflow 
with the myriad of musical emotions that turn his recitals 
into events of unforgettable beauty. 


—Harold Rogers 
Christian Science Monitor 
October 3, 1960 


. . . the singer's interpretative powers know no restric- 
tions, and are guided by an imagination that makes unique 
each area of his heart. 


| His program yesterday was enormous in range and pro- 
* found in impact... | 

There is a spiritual luminosity in Hayes’ singing that em- 
braces all art and ennobles all humanity. From Schubert, 
Berlioz, or simple Negro spiritual, there flows joy and 
sorrow that cleanses the spirit . . . Hayes makes each 
song a vision of artistic truth. 


—William Mootz 
Courier-Journal, Louisville 
October 23, 1961 


When we ask whether it is the artist’s flawless diction 
which brings this about, or the keenness and inwardness 
of his musicality, or the voice with which he and we are 
blessed—we have still not approached the answer. Per- 
haps it is a simple one. It is not merely his greatness as 
a singer but as a man. 
—Klaus George Roy 
Christian Science Monitor 
December 18, 1954 


He sings with the technique, wisdom and experience of 
an accomplished artist who has long since proved his 
worth. | 
—Kevin Kelly 
Boston Globe 
October 3, 1960 
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Roland Hayes was born in Curryville, Georgia, 
the son of William and Fannie Hayes. Roland 
had five brothers and one sister in this Afro- 
American family. They attended the public 
schools in Curryville, Georgia, and Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 


When Roland was fifteen years old, his voice 
was discovered by Arthur Calhoun (pianist of 
the same race). When he was seventeen, Mr. 
Calhoun made it possible for him to hear Melba 
and Caruso by means of records. These so in- 
spired young Roland that he made his way to 
Fisk University where he took not only the usual 
four-year course of study, but entered as a spe- 
cial music student as well. Upon completion of 
these studies, he went to Boston with the Fisk 
singers — and remained to study for eight and a 
half years under the distinguished basso, Arthur 
J. Hubbard. During these years he also took edu- 
cational courses at the Harvard University ex- 
tension school in the Y.M.C.A. in Boston. 


Beginning in 1916, he conducted his own con- 
cert tours from coast to coast, for a period of 
four years. 


In 1920 Roland Hayes sailed for London, Eng- 
land. There at the end of a year the acclaim 
of this artist was such that he was asked to give 
a command performance before King George V 
at Buckingham Palace. Thereafter great successes 
throughout Europe gave the United States not 
only the first. of his race, .but the first classic 
lieder-singer internationally acclaimed.. 
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ACADEMIC RECOGNITION 
OF HIS SERVICES TO CULTURE 


Mus. D., Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., 1932 

Mus. D., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio, 1939 

D. Humanities, West Virginia State College, In- 
stitute, West Virginia, 1944 

LL.D., Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia, 1945 

Mus. D., Boston University, Boston, Mass., 1948 

Mus. D., Howard University, Washington, D.C., 
1950 

D. Humane Letters, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond, Virginia, 1951 

A Fellowship (Fine Arts and Belles Lettres), 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Boston, 1952 

Mus. D., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1956 


OTHER HONORS 
Appearance by royal command, Buckingham 
Palace, London, before King George V and Queen 
Mary, 1921. Appearance by royal command at 
Royal Palace, Madrid, Spain, before Queen 


Mother Maria Christina, 1925. Spingarn Medalist, 


National Association For The Advancement of 
Colored People, 1924, at New York. Decorated 
with The Purple Ribbon award by the French 
Government “For Services to French Music’, 
1949. 


APPEARANCES WITH ORCHESTRAS 

Lonpon—Queen Hall Orchestra, Sir Henry Wood, 
Conductor, 1922, 1923 

Paris—Orchestre Colonne, Gabriel Pierné, Con- 
ductor, 1922 | 

Boston—Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre 
Monteux, Serge Koussevitzky 

AMSTERDAM—Concertgebouw Orchestra, Pierre 
Monteux, Conductor, 1927 | 

New Yorx—New York Symphony, Bruno Walter, 
Conductor, Otto Klemperer, Conductor 

Detroit—Detroit Symphony . 

Cuicaco—Chicago Symphony, Frederick Stock, 
Conductor | 


SAN Francisco—San Francisco Symphony, Pierre 
Monteux, Conductor 
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ARTISTIC LINEAGE 


BOSTON: | 
Roland Hayes imbibed the traditions of bel 
canto from eight and a half years of study with 
Arthur J. Hubbard, who links with Lamperti 
the Younger of Naples, Italy. Like his father, 
Lamperti was one of the greatest teachers of 
Bel Canto. 


LONDON: | 
Roland Hayes studied German 
[Lieder in London, England, for 
five years with SIR GEORGE 
) HENSCHEL, the celebrated 
1} song interpreter, composer and 
conductor, who links with 
Brahms and Schumann. 


VIENNA: | 

During three years with DR. THEODORE 

LIERHAMMER (the very great baritone 
Lieder singer who links with 
Julius Stockhausen and Manuel 
Garcia), Roland Hayes studied 
the old Italian Lieder, and the 
_Lieder schools of Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert and Hugo 
Wolf. 


PARIS: 
With GABRIEL FAURE, one of the outstand- 
ing composers of modern French Lieder (who 
links with Lully and Rameau), 
Roland Hayes had special sing- 
ing sessions — on the interpreta- 
tion of Fauré’s own songs, as 
well as those of the earlier com- 


LIQ. posers of the French school. 


BOSTON: 

When Roland Hayes returned in triumph to 

| Boston, after having established 
himself as an international Lied- 
er-singer, his first parallel success 
in the United States was at Sym- 
phony Hall, singing with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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A DOOR 
TO 
RESPONSIBILITY 


The door to freedom that the American Mis- 
sionary Association began opening for Negroes 
a century ago has now become a door of re- 
sponsibility. In the first century the great need 
was to open the door to universal educational 
opportunity. In the second century the great 
need will be discipline for responsibility. This 
door as it is symbolized in the colleges of the 
American Missionary Association will be a nar- 
rower door and more difficult to enter. It will 
admit only those students and faculty who can 
bring these colleges to the fulfillment of their 
destiny, and their destiny is to transcend them- 
selves. These colleges must become an aristoc- 
racy of faith and intellect so committed to their 
task that they can be used as a major instrument 
of redemption. They are being called upon to 
perform a task that would be a ridiculous ex- 
pectation anywhere outside their own tradition. 
They are being asked to reverse every normal 
human motive and extend a saving hand to their 
former oppressors; to be so humble and persis- 
tent in their faithful responsibility that the whole 
social order will be redeemed. Once again, in 
the mysterious economy of God's grace, the stone 
which was rejected by the builders has become 
the chief of the corner. 


—Wesley A. Hotchkiss 


In this closing paragraph of Wesley A. Hotch- 
kiss’ monograph, “A door so wide,” the challenge 
of the entire AMA College Centennials is cap- 
tured. A series of public events will focus at- 
tention on the challenge and will raise funds 
necessary to its implementation. Funds raised 
through the event described herein will be part 
of that Centennial Fund. 
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AMA COLLEGES 
AND PRESIDENTS 


Dillard University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Dr. Albert W. Dent, President 


Fisk University 
Nashville, Tennessee 


_ Dr. Stephen J. Wright,. President 


Huston-Tillotson College 
Austin, Texas 


Dr. John J. Seabrook, President 


Le Moyne College 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Dr. Hollis F. Price, President 


Talladega College 
Talladega, Alabama 


Dr. Arthur D. Gray, President 


Tougaloo Southern Christian College 
Tougaloo, Mississippi 
Dr. Adam D. Beittel, President 


CENTENNIAL 
COMMITTEE 


STAFF 


Dr. Wesley A. Hotchkiss 
Dr. Anna Arnold Hedgeman 


COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Grace Barbey 

Dr. Adam D. Beittel 

Dr. Horace Mann Bond 

Mr. Alfred E. Buck 

The Rev. John J.Carey _ 
The Hon. Elmer A. Carter 
The Rev. David G. Colwell 
The Rev. Howard J. Conn 
The Rev. Alfred L. Creager 
The Rev. Gibson I. Daniels 
Mr. William L. Dawson 

Dr. Albert W. Dent 

Mrs. Lila Doar 

The Rev. Lawrence L. Durgin 
Miss Violet Edwards 

Mrs. Keith Elliot 

The Rev. Joseph H. Evans 
The Rev. William J. Faulkner 
Dr. John Hope Franklin 

Dr. Buell G. Gallagher 

The Rev. Otto R. Gerber 

Dr. Arthur D. Gray 

Mr. Charles Gregg 

The Rev. William L. Halfaker 
The Rev. J. Archie Hargraves 
Dr. Ben M. Herbster 

Mrs. Jean Blackwell Hutson 
The Rev. Robert Ross Johnson 
Mrs. George E. Kahlenberg 
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The Rev. Harold M. Kingsley 
Dr. Theodore K. Lawless 

Dr. Dorothy Lewis 

The Rev. Harland G. Lewis 
The Rev. Robert E. Marston 
The Rev. John F. McClelland 
The Rev. Robert J. McCracken 
The Rev. Dale H. Moore 

Dr. Hollis F. Price 

Mrs. A. T. Quarles 


Dr. Ira deA. Reid 


The Hon. Car] T. Rowan 

The Rev. R. Wiley Scott 

Dr. John J. Seabrook 

Mr. George W. Skilton 

The Rev. H. Otheman Smith 
Mr. William F. Treiber 

Mr. Albert B. Tucker 

The Rev. Albert Grant Walton 
The Hon. Donald W. Webber 
Mrs. Richard L. White 

Dr. Leon E. Wright 

Dr. Stephen J. Wright 


(in formation ) 


MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES 


OF 


The American Missionary Association 
: 1919-1920 


This list of Missions and Missionaries under the auspices of The American 
Missionary Association covers the entire field of the Association’s evangelistic 
and educational work, in the following order, viz.: The South, Porto Rico, the 
Indian Reservations of the Northwest, Utah, Spanish-Speaking Peoples, Alaska, 
the Orientals of the Pacific Coast and Hawaii. 

The states of the South are in alphabetical order. In each state, the schools 
come first and then the churches. The schools are given alphabetically under the 
towns where they are located. The teachers are named, with their home ad- 
dresses. Following the schools are the churches in alphabetical order, with their 
pastors’ names and post-office addresses. 


DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS 


, Corresponding Secretary, in charge, New York. 
, Assistant Superintendent of Education, New York. 
Artuur B. Hotmes, B. Arch., Supervising Architect, New York. 


THE SOUTH 

Honorary Swperintendent of Southern Church Work, Rev. Georce W. 
Moore, D. D., 926 17th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 

General Superintendent of Church Work: Rev. Atrrev Lawtess, Jr., D. D., 
Atlanta, Georgia; Field Superintendents: Rev. H. M. Kinestey, Talladega Col- 
lege, Talladega, Alabama; Rev. D. J. Frynn, D. D., 1003 S. Caldwell St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Rev. M. F. Foust, Tillotson College, Austin, Texas. 


ALABAMA 


SCHOOLS 
ATHENS—tTarinrry ScHoo. 


Principal, Louise Hurlbut Allyn, New London, Conn. Teachers: High 
School—Richie McCollum, A. B., Nashville, Tenn. Elementary—Inez Higgins, 
Athens, Ala.; Mildred Grupe, Cortland, N. Y.; Mrs. Ella Collier, Athens, Ala.; 
Anna D. Mitchell, Athens, Ala. Kindergarten—Mae Addison, Chicago, III. 
Music—Marie Fraser, Detroit, Mich. .Matron, Mary E. Perkins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FLORENCE—Borrett Normat SCHOOL 


Principal, George N. White, A. B., Florence, Ala. Teachers: High School— 
Annie L. Hamilton, A. B., Talladega, Ala.; Pauline Oberdorfer, A. B., Philadel- 
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(Alabama—Continued) 


phia, Pa.; Vivian Coates, A. B., Pittsburgh, Pa. Elementary—Blanche Richard- 
son, Marshallville, Ga.; Hattie A. Pruitt. Musice—Sara Robinson, Franklin, Ind. 
Industrial—Corinne Wilson, Boston, Mass. Matron, Mrs. G. N. White, Florence, 
Ala. 


FORT DAVIS—Corron VALLEY ScHOOL 

Principal, Rev. M. S. Jones, Fort Davis, Ala. Teachers: Klementary—Mrs. 
M. S. Jones, Fort Davis, Ala.; Katrina Campbell, Athens, Ga.; Susie Ziegler, 
Talladega, Ala. 


MARION—Lincotn Norma ScHOoOoL 


Principal, Miss M. E. Phillips, Chautauqua, N. Y. Teachers: High School— 
Cleona L. Case, B. S., Minneapolis, Minn.; Grace EK. Newell, B. S., Rimersburg, 
Pa.; Mary L. Marden, B. S., Chautauqua, N. Y.; Bessie Meacham, A. B., Grin- 
nell, Iowa; Mrs. Cordelia Herschmer, Minneapolis, Minn. Elementary—Olive 
Bauer, Kensington, Connecticut; Lottie Mosher, Troupsburg, N. Y.; Marguer- 
ite Greene, Whiteland, Indiana; Helen Dickinson, Melrose, Mass.; Alice Mc- 
Quillan, Aitken, Minn.; Bertha S. Davis, Marion, Ala. Music—Catherine West, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Margaret Blake, Rochester, N. Y. Industrial—J. Lloyd Phil- 
lips, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Hannah Parsons, Des Moines, Iowa; Ethel Bales, Man- 
hattan, Kan.; Matron, Eva L. Benson, Thorpe, Iowa. 


MOBILE—Emenrson INsTITUTE 


Principal, Arthur C. Cole, A. M., Mobile, Ala. Teachers: High School-— 
Emma Nero, Cedarsburg, Wis.; Lucia Upham, Worcester, Mass.; Esther Spencer, 
Charleston, S. C.; Rosalie Singleton, A. B., Mobile, Ala. Hlementary—Lorna 
Peters, Mobile, Ala.; Helen Wheeler, Stoneham, Mass. Music—Industrial—Mar- 
garet Withgott, New Holland, Ohio. Matron, Mrs. Arthur C. Cole, Mobile, Ala. 


TALLADEGA—TALLApEGA COLLEGE 


President, Rev. Frederic A. Sumner, Talladega, Ala. Treasurer, George 
Griswold, Talladega, Ala. Dean, James T. Cater, A. B., Talladega, Ala. Secre- 
tary, Althea M. Rochon. Assistant to the Treasurer, Margaret Nicoll, 
Chase, Mich. Theological Department, Dean, Rev. James P. O’Brien, D. D., 
Talladega, Ala.; Rev. William H. Holloway, D. D., Talladega, Ala.; Rev. 
Charles A. Jaquith, Talladega, Ala. College Department, Edwin Chalmers Silsby, 
A. M., LL. D., Talladega, Ala.; Leon P. O’Hara, A. M., Talladega, Ala.; Isabel 
Whelpley, Willoughby, Ohio; Rev. Everard Snow, Talladega, Ala.; Clara May 
Standish, A. B., Segregansett, Mass. College and High School—Mrs. Charles 
A. Jaquith, A. B., Talladega, Ala.; Josephine Kellerman, New York, N. Y.; 
Oscar G. Lawless, A. B., Talladega, Ala.; Paul K. Hood, A. B., Talladega, 
Ala.; Mattie M. Marsh, A. B., Bryan, Ohio; Emma F. King, New Haven Conn.; 
Caroline E. Parkhurst, Manchester, N. H. Elementary—tillian Cathcart, Min- 


°Part of the year. 


RES BAS. 
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neapolis, Minn.; Mrs. Erne R. Johnson, Talladega, Ala.; Alberta C. Johnson, 
Talladega, Ala.; Mrs. Ida Fullwood, Talladega, Ala.; Mrs. Everard Snow, Tal- 
ladega, Ala. Music—Kate Peck, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Tourgee DeBose, M. B., 
Talladega, Ala.; Mrs. George Griswold, Talladega, Ala. Industrial—Joseph 
Fletcher, A. B., Talladega, Ala.; J. B. Bragg, Talladega, Ala.; Ida Knapp, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mattie E. Betts, Attleboro, Mass.; P. H. Sumner, Talladega, 
Ala. Superintendent of Farm, Buildings and Grounds, Barton White, Talladega, 
Ala. Librarian, Mary E. Lane, Barre Plains, Mass. Preceptresses, Ida F. Hub- 
bard, W. Lebanon, N. H.; Annetta Bruce, Hyde Park, Mass.; Mrs. Barton White, 
Talladega, Ala. Nurse, Mrs. P. H. Summer, Talladega, Ala. Matron, 
Field Representative, Rev. W. H. Holloway, D. D. 


THORSBY—Tuorssy INstTItTvuTe 


Principal, Miss Helen C. Jenkins, A. B., Thorsby, Ala. Teachers—Miss May 
Stoddard, Ph. B., Grinnell, Iowa; Lawrence W. Wild, A. B., Westminster, Vt.; 
Miss Margaret Rutherford, Laurelton, Pa. Vocal Music—Mrs. May Hastings 
Nottage, Goshen, Mass. Instrumental Music—Miss Mabel A. Craig, A. B., Bel- 
fast, Me. Bible—Rev. James W. Davenport, Thorsby, Ala. Commercial—Rev. 
EK. W. Butler, A. B., B..D., Thorsby, Ala.; Miss Ida F. Lockwood, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Matron, Mrs. Mattie M. Wyatt, Thorsby, Ala. 


CHURCHES 


ATHENS—tTrinity, Rev. W. J. Turrentine, Athens, Ala.; BEXAR—G. W. 
Hannar, Bexar, Ala.; BIRMINGHAM—Rev. J. C. Olden, Birmingham; CHILD- 
ERSBURG—Rev. H. E. Johnson; ENSLEY AND BESSEMER—F. G. Rag- 
land, Birmingham; FLORENCE AND SHEFFIELD—Rev. Spencer Snell, Flor- 
ence; GADSDEN—Rev. John R. Sims, Gadsden; IRONATION AND JENIFER 
—Rev. O. F. Barnhill, Ironation; KYMULGA—Rev. S. J. Lindsey, Talladega; 
MARION—Rev. H. A. U. Powell, Marion; MOBILE—Rev. S. L. Laviscount, 
Mobile; SELMA—Rev. E. S. Shirley, Selma; SHELBY—Rev. J. M. Aldrich, 
Talladega; TALLADEGA COVE—Rev. E. E. Scott, Talladega. | 


ARKANSAS 
LITTLE ROCK—Rev. O. H. McGowan, Little Rock. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


W ASHINGTON—Scnuoor or THeo.tocgy, Howarp UNIVERSITY 


President, J. Stanley Durkee, D. D., Washington, D. C. Dean, D. Butler 
Pratt, D. D., Professors, Frand D. Woodbury, D. D.; E. Albert Cook, Ph. D.; 
Sterling N. Brown, D. D.; Rev. J. Frank Gregory,* A. B,; Rev. Mcleod Harvey, 
Ph. D.; Mrs. Harry Rosser. 


*On leave of absence for war service 
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FLORIDA 


FESSENDEN—FEsseNnvDEN ACADEMY 


Principal, Rev. H. S. Barnwell, Fessenden, Fla. Teachers: High School— 
Lorena Kemp, A. B., Macon, Ga.; Clara B. Lamberson, H. B., Topeka, Kansas. 
Elementary— . Industrial—Samuel P. Holly; Mable McKis- 
sack, Athens, Ala. Music—Alice Horton, Guthrie, Olka. Matron, Mrs. Alice 
Davis, Fessenden, Fla. 


CHURCHES 


FESSENDEN, Fessenden Acad.—Rev. H. S. Barnwell, Fessenden; TALLA- 


HASSEE—Rev. E. S. Shirley, Selma, Ala. 


GEORGIA 


3 SCHOOLS 
ATHENS—Kwnox InstTItTvuTe 


Principal, L. S. Clark, A .M., Athens, Ga. Teachers: High School—Valley 
Redding, A. B., Cincinnati, Ohio; Virginia Richardson, Athens, Ga. Elementary 
—Mrs. Mary L. Strickland, Athens, Ga.; Mrs. Mamie E. Brown, Athens, Ga.; 
Estelle Gassett, Cartersville, Ga. IJndustrial—John H. Pinckney, Athens, Ga.; 
Mrs. Alline Howard, Athens, Ga. Mairon, Mrs. L. S. Clark, Athens, Ga. 


CUTHBERT—Howarp Norma. ScHoo. 


Principal, Fletcher H. Henderson, A. B., Cuthbert, Ga. Teachers: High 
School—Violet C. Thomas, Athens, Ga. Elementary—Alma M. Davis, Savannah, 
Ga.; Camilla G. Marshall, Savannah, Ga.; Mrs. F. H. Henderson, Cuthbert, Ga.; 
Edith L. Gibson, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss Genie E. James, Milledgeville, Ga. 


DEMOREST—Piepmont CoLueGce 


President, Frank E. Jenkins, A. B., D. D., Demorest, Ga. Vice-president, 
Rev. George W. Ray, Demorest, Ga. Dean, Jonathan Clark Rogers, B. S., 
Demorest, Ga. Treasurer, Thomas D. Henshaw, A. B., Demorest, Ga. Regis- 
trar, Florengé A. Lynes, St. Louis, Mo. College Department—George C. Bur- 
rage, Ph. B., Demorest, Ga.; John H. Ford, A. B., A. M., Demorest, Ga.; Rev. 
J. Newton Brown, Oberlin, Ohio; Mrs. L. C. Heptonstall, Social Advisor of Col- 
lege Women, White Plains, N. Y.; Eleanor M. Lobdell, B. S., Pd. M., Albany, 
N. Y.; C. Lisle Percy, A. B., A. M., B. D., Demorest, Ga.; William Silas Roberts, 
A. B., Clarksville, Ga.; W. B. Phillips, A. B., Demorest, Ga.,, Milton Wittler, 
A. M. B. D. Mt. Washington, Mass. High School—Elizabeth H. Bur- 
rage, Ph. B., A. M., Demorest, Ga.; Harry B. Forester, Demorest, Ga.; Ger- 
trude Henshaw, A. B., Demorest, Ga.; Lucy Monday, Tryon, N. C.; Lila Neal, 
A. B., Commerce, Ga.; Opal Ray, A. B., Demorest, Ga.; Augusta Slayton, A. B., 
Hillsdale, Mich. Music—S. P. Spencer, Meriden, Conn.; Emily Gaillard, Dah- 
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lonega, Ga. Evxpression—Addie Green Bass, A. B., B. E., Clarksville, Ga. 
Domestic Science and Art—Laura A. Waite, Bellefonte, Pa.; Mary Stinecypher,; 
Grand View, Tenn.; Frances G. Howe, Albany, N. Y.; Amanda Woodard, 
Hawkinsville, Ga. Commercial—Mattie Lee Rogers, Abbeville, S. C. Librarians 
—Harriet Hendrickson, Demorest, Ga.; Lillian Eichelberger, Atlanta, Ga. In- 
dustrial—George A. Hood, A. B., A. M., Demorest, Ga.; George W. Pease, 
Demorest, Ga.; Earl Linderman, Demorest, Ga.; S. C. Heindel, Demorest, Ga.; 
Frank White, Demorest, Ga.; M. L. Phillips, Demorest, Ga.; E. M. Dickinson, 
Amherst, Mass. Matrons—Mrs. Ida L. Geiger, Demorest, Ga.; Lenore Goodwin, 
Fairhope, Ala.; Mrs. Milton Wittler, Mt. Washington, Mass. House Nurse—Mrs. 
M. Cox, Atlanta, Ga. Preceptress—Mrs. C. C. Spence, Cornelia, Ga. 


MACON—Battarp Norma SCHOOL 


Principal, R. G. von Tobel, Ph. B., Macon, Ga. Teachers: High School— 
Emma Goldsmith, A. B., Chester, N. H.; Juanita Gibson, A. B., Oberlin, Ohio; 
Winifred Bailor, Ithaca, N. Y.; Elsie B. Tuttle, Paw Paw, Mich.; Mrs. Lizzie 
J. Johnson, Macon, Ga.; Mrs. Martha Logan, Macon, Ga.; Lewis Mounts, Ph. 
D., Macon, Ga. Music—Clarissa Randall, Union City, Pa. Industrial—Alex- 
ander Higgens, Somerville, Mass.; Mrs. Emma Parrott, Yonkers, N. Y. Matron, 
Mrs. R. G. von Tobel, Macon, Ga. 


McINTOSH—DorcHeEstTer ACADEMY 


Principal, Robert L. Sheaff, A. B., McIntosh, Ga. Teachers: High School— 
Mary A. Peck, Oberlin, Ohio; Mabelle Aldrich, Upton, Mass.; Myrtie Burdett, Ph. 
B., Stoneham, Mass. Elementary—Mrs. Mary Harper, Savannah, Ga.; Elinor 
Kane, Freehold, N. J.; Mrs. J. W. Holloway, McIntosh, Ga.; Beatrice Foster; 
Music—Mrs. Pearl Lett, Chicago, Ill. Industrial—Grace Goldsmith, Gardiner, 
Me. Matron, Mrs. Robert Sheaff, McIntosh, Ga. 


THOMASVILLE—ALLEN NorMAL AnpD INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Principal, Rev. Luther K. Long, A. M., Thomasville, Ga. Teachers: High 
School—Grace Carruthers, Englehart, New Ont.; Helene Bellatty, A. B., Ells- 
worth, Me.; Ethel D. Frost, A. B., Waterbury, Conn.; Pauline Greenawalt, A. B., 
Findlay, Ohio. Elementary—Mrs. Annie M. Edwards, Thomasville, Ga.; Thelma 
Williams, New Bedford, Mass. Music—Adah Alvord, Pairlion, N. Y. Industrial 
—Ellen Howland, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mabel Barrell, Turner, Me. Matron, 
Mrs. Luther K. Long, Thomasville, Ga. 


CHURCHES 


ANDERSONVILLE— ; ATHENS—Rev. C. S. 
Haynes, M. D., Athens, Ga.; ATLANTA—First, Rev. J. R. Mallard, Anderson- 
ville; ATLANTA—Rush Memorial Church, Rev. G. S. Thomas, Atlanta, Ga.; 
AUGUSTA—Rev. C. S. Ledbetter, Augusta, Ga.; BEACHTON—Rev. T. R. 
Berry, Beachton, Ga.; GROVELAND AND DAISY—ALFORDS—Rev. C. H. 
Suggs, Groveland; GLENVILLE AND HAGAN-BETHEL—Rev. G. W. Combs, 
Pembroke; HAGAN-EUREKA AND SWAINSBORO—Rev. W. K. Kennedy, 
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Hagan, Ga.; MACON—First, Rev. Frank C. Shirley; MARIETTA—Rev. J H. 
Pickens, Marietta; RUTLAND AND BYRON—Rev. N. H. McTier, Macon; 
Rosamae Johnson (social worker); THEBES AND McINTOSH—Rev. J. W. 
Holloway, McIntosh; THRIFT— , » Daisy; THOMASVILLE— 
Rev. Percy H. Williams, Thomasville; TRINITY, McCANN AND CYPRESS 
SLASH—Rev. J. J. Pearce, Hinesville. 


KENTUCKY 
SCHOOLS 


LEXINGTON—CHANDLER NorMAL SCHOOL 


Principal, Frederick J. Working, Lexington, Ky. Teachers: High School— 
Hazel Prescott, Cambridge, Mass.; Mary E. Hawkins, A. B., Washington, D. C.; 
Lena Spencer, Pittsfield, Me. HElementary—Elizabeth M. Harden, Lexington, 
Ky.; Laura Carroll, Lexington, Ky.; Sadie M. Rogers. Music—Norma Schild- 
knecht, Beatrice, Neb. Industrial—Dorothea Rines, Portland, Me.; W. H. Brooks. 
Matron, Mrs. F. J. Werking, Lexington, Ky. 


' 
CHURCHES 
LEXINGTON—Second, Rev. Wm. L. Johnson, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA 
SCHOOLS 


NEW ORLEANS—Sraaiont Coriece (2420 Canal St.) 


President, Rev. Howard A. M. Briggs, A. B., New Orleans, La. Treasurer, 
Elbert C. Little, New Orleans, La. Secretary—Mrs. Lillian Marsh, East North- 
field, Mass. Teachers: College and High School—Isaac M. Agard, Ph. D., New 
Orleans, La.; Christian M. Groesinger, A. M., New Orleans, La.; Frank Knopf, 
A. B., B. D., New Orleans, La.; Raymond E. Lee, A. B., Delaware, Ohio; Ed- 
ward W. Richardson, A. B., Marshallville, Ga.; Pearl Grigsby, A. B., Montclair, 
N. Y.; Elsie Bunn, Attleboro, Mass.; Emily W. Nichols, Clinton, N. Y.; James 
V. Herring, A. B., Greensboro, N. C.;~-Mary lL. Rogers, Newburyport, Mass. 
Music—Lydia M. Wise, Morristown, N. J.; Bertha Bigney, Attleboro, Mass. 
Industrial—Samuel R. Meriwether, Mobile, Ala.; Mrs. Christian Groesinger, A. 
B., New Orleans, La.; Blonda B. Colborn. Matrons, Mrs. E. C. Little, New 
Orleans, La.; Mrs. Frank Knopf, New Orleans, La. 


DaniELt Hanp ScHOOL 


Principal, Myra I. Hardy, A. B., Nelson, N. H. Teachers: Elementary— 
Mrs. Rita Alexis, New Orleans, La.; Rosa McCaleb. 
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CHURCHES 


ABBEVILLE—St. Mary’s Church, Rev. Milton Williams, Abbeville; 
ERATH, GUYDAN, KAPLAN AND LAKE PEIGNEUR—Rev. J. A. Herod 
and Rev. G. Jackson, Abbeville; CYPRESS AND BERMUDA—Rev. A. V. 
Boutte, Cypress; LAKE CHARLES—Rev. G. D. Olden, Lake Charles; NEW 
IBERIA AND BELLE PLACE—Rev. Richard V. Sims, New Iberia; NEW 
ORLEANS—Cenrrat—Rev. H. H. Dunn and Dora E. Guichard (social worker), 
New Orleans; Howarp—Rev. Abraham Simmons, New Orleans; Beecuer ME- 
mortat—Rev. E. W. Benjamin, New Orleans; Srraicut Cotrece—Rev. H. A. M. 
Briggs, New Orleans; Pitcrrm Misston—Rev. G. D. Kirkland; THIBODAUX— 
J. D. Baptist, Thibodaux; GRAND BAYOU—Le Roy Coxon, Schriever. 


MISSISSIPPI 


SCHOOLS 
CLINTON—Mrt. Hermon SEMINARY 


Principal—Ruth I. Simison, Earlville, Ill. Teacher: Elementary—Ruth M. 
Fox, Cleveland, Ohio. Industrial—Mrs. Carrie V. Robinson, Jackson, Miss. Ma- 
tron, Mrs. Joanna Russell, Moorhead, Miss. 


MOORHEAD—Grats’ INpustriat ScHOOL 

Principal—Bertha D. Hodges, Moorhead, Miss. Teachers: Elementary— 
Mrs. Florence Harrington, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Marian Greene, Rye, N. H.; 
Lucy H. Dana, New York, N. Y. Industrial— 
Music— Lillian Bemish, Lima, N. Y. Matron, Mrs. Amanda Jean MeAaler, 
Sligo, Pa.; Flora F. Bogart, Castile, N. Y. 


TOUGALOO—Toveatoo CoLLEeGcE 


President, Rev. William T. Holmes, A. B., Tougaloo, Miss. Dean, Emeritus, 
Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., Newburgh, N. Y. Dean, C. Leonard Hultgren, A. M., 
New York City. Treasurer, Rev. Austin Hazen, A, B., Tougaloo, Miss. Ac- 
countant, W. H. Hamlin, Tougaloo, Miss. Teachers: College and High School— 
Henry W. Cobb, A. M., Tougaloo,*Miss.; Mrs. Henry W. Cobb, A. B. Tougaloo, 
Miss.; Alvin W. Murrell, A. B., Greenville, Texas; Luther Merry, Allston, Mass.; 
Carrie Handley, Pataskala, Ohio; Doris Van der Pyl, A. B., Oberlin, Ohio; Nellie 
Augur, Middlefield, Conn.; Lillian Voorhees, A. B., Baskingridge, N. J. Music 
—Addie Carryl, Little Falls, N. Y.; Mildred Timson, South Bend, Ind. Pre- 
ceptresses, Annie E. Abell, Oberlin, Ohio; Margaret A. Reed, Providence, R. I. 
Matron, Mrs. W. H. Hamlin, Tougaloo, Miss. Industrial—O. R. Brown, Touga- 
loo, Miss.; Mary W. L. Wyckoff, A. B., Chicago, Ill.; Catherine Perley, Berwyn, Ill. 
Nurse, Elsie Robinson, Newark, N. J. Extension Agent, L. S. Molette, Tougaloo, 
Miss. 


DanieEt Hanp ScHOOL 


Teachers: Elementary—Virginia B. Goodwin, Selma, Ala.; Ethel Trippe, 
Waverly, Mass.; Beulah Marr, Mound Bayou, Miss.; Mrs. Lemuel S, Molette, 
Tougaloo, Miss. 


(Mississippi—Continued) 
9 CHURCHES 


CALEDONIA, COLUMBUS AND PINEY GROVE—Rev. S. A. Gamble- 
ton, Caledonia; JACKSON—Rev. W. A. Bender, Jackson; MERIDIAN—Rev. 
S. O. B. Johnson, Meridian; TOUGALOO—Rev. Wm. T. Holmes, Tougaloo. 


MISSOURI 
CHURCHES 
ST. LOUIS—Rev. E. H. Hamilton, St. Louis. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
SCHOOLS 
BEAUFORT—WasuHBuRN SEMINARY 


Principal, Rev. Arthur H. Pace, Beaufort, N. C. 
BRICKS—Josern K. Brick AcGricuttrurAL, INDUSTRIAL AND NorMAL SCHOOL 


Principal, Rev. Thomas S. Inborden, A. M., Bricks, N. C. Treasurer, Walker 
Doyle Miller, A. B., Bricks, N. C, Secretary, Elizabeth Porter, New York, 
N. Y. Teachers: High School—Lucille McLendon, Atlanta, Ga.; Wolsey Gay, 
A. B., Chicago Ill.; Ethel Carr, A. B., Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lula Bullock, A. 
B., Bricks, N. C.; Mrs. T. S. Inborden, B. L., Bricks, N. C.; Anna E. Brown, 
Ph. B., Jersey City, N. J. Hlementary—Louise Arrington, Bricks, N. C.; Mary 
Arrington, Bricks N. C.; Janet Whittaker, Glen Cove, Long Island. Music— 
Sara Edwards, A. B., Lenox, Mass. Industrial—Dorothy Inborden, A. B., Bricks, 
N. C.; R. L. White, Bricks, N. C.; Madison Moore, Bricks, N. C.; Mrs. Jessie M. 
Ole. Matrons, Mary V. Little, Demopolis, Ala.; Susie Epps, Macon, Ga. 


KING’S MOUNTAIN—Lincotn AcapDEmMy 


Principal, Rev. I. Alva Hart, B. D., King’s’ Mountain, N. C. Teachers: 
High School—Isabel Bunnell, A. B., Meshoppen, Pa. Elementary—Mrs. Paul 
La Cour, A. B., King’s Mountain, N. C.; Martha J. Brown, Worcester, Mass.; 
Beatrice Dominis, Worcester, Mass. Music-—Alma Sparr, White Lake, Wis. 
Industrial—Jessie Murdock, Concord, N. H.; Emma G. Strong, Lakeside, Mich. 
Matron, Mrs. I. Alva Hart, King’s Mountairt, N. C. 


SALUDA—Satupa SEMINARY 


Principal, Frank B. Stevens, A. B., Saluda, N. C. Teachers: High School— 
Mrs. Ethel Loveland, Downer’s Grove, Ill.; Jeannette Richardson, Saranac Lake, 
N. Y. Hlementary—-Ellen M. Click, Sneedsville, Tenn. Music—Grace Farwell, 
Old Lyme, Conn. IJndustrial—Elizabeth Burns, Weston, Ohio. Matron, Mrs. 
Frank B. Stevens, Saluda, N. C. 


TROY—Peaxpopy AcADEMY 

Principal, Rev. Frank W. Sims, Troy, N.C. Teachers: High School—Mrs. 
Frank ,W. Sims, Troy, N. ©.; Laura B. Smith, A. B., Springfield, Tenn. Ele- 
mentary—Lelia Johnson, New Orleans, La.; Addie Cooke, Stormont, Va.; Hattie 
M. Dickey, Beachton, Ga. Music—Frankie Williams, West Tampa, Fla. Matron, 
Edith Parker, Beaufort, N. C. 
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WILMINGTON—Garecory Normat Institute (618 Nun St.) 

Principal, Lyman M. Rowland, A. B., Wilmington, N. C. Teachers: High 
School—Marguerite Chandler, A. B., Montgomery, Ala.; E. Lillian Shober, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Fanny Stafford, Boston, Mass.; Olive Cesar, A. B., Sharon Valley, 
Conn.; Edward F. Pyne, A. M., Chicago, Ill. Hlementary—Minnie T. Strout, 
Salem, Mass.; Malleville McNeil, Roxbury, Mass. Music—Matilda Rafuse, Dor- 


_chester, Mass. Industrial—Mayme Browne, Charlotte, S. C.; Theron Williams, 


Salem, Va. Matron, Mrs. Lyman M. Rowland, Wilmington, N. C. 


CHURCHES 

SNOW HILL and MALEE—Rev. J. A. Henry, Rockingham; ASHBORO 
AND CANDOR—Rev. H. D. Smith, Ashboro; BEAUFORT—Rev. A. H. Pace, 
Beaufort; BLACKWELL’S CHAPEL AND LEWISVILLE—Rev. E. J. Chris- 
tian, Mt. Gilead; BURLINGTON AND HAW RIVER—Rev. O. W. Hawkins, 
Burlington; CHARLOTTE—Rev. H. R. Walden, Charlotte; CONCORD AND 
MOUNT PLEASANT—Rev. W..A. Clark, Concord; BEAR CREEK AND 
DRY CREEK—Rev. J. A. Dowd, Hemp; DUDLEY—Rev. B. F. Ousley, Dudley; 
ELLERBE, EXWAY AND MALEE—Rev. L. G. Coble, Troy; FAYETTE- 
VILLE, VANDER AND SHILOH—Rev. G. F. Coble, Fayetteville, N. C.; 
GREENSBORO—Rev. J. W. Groves, Greensboro; HAYWARD, MONCURE, 
AND PITTSBORO—Rev. M. N. McRae. Moncure; HIGH POINT—Rev. 
Zachariah Simmons; LONG BRANCH, OAK GROVE, DOUGLASS CHAPEL 
Rev. J. G. Smith, Fayetteville; KINGS MOUNTAIN AND LOWELL— 
Rev. S. W. Sayer, King’s Mountain; MARY’S GROVE, MELVILLE AND 
CEDAR CLIFFE—Rev. H. W. Brown, Mebane; LIESVILLE AND ROCKING- 
HAM—Rev. O. B. Stancil, Rockingham; RALIEGH—Rev. P. R. DeBerry, 
Raleigh; SHINNSVILLE AND MOORESVILLE—Rev. S. A. Paris, Moores- 
vile; STATESVILLE, PLYMOUTH AND GRAY’S CHAPEL—Rev. M. H. 


Hinton, Statesville; PEKIN— ~——; SANFORD AND 
BROADWA Y—Rev. H. T. McLean, Swann Station; SEDALIA AND WARDS- 
WORTH— ; ASHBORO, SALEM AND 


STRIEBY—Rev. H. D. Smith, Ashboro; TEMPTING, HAW BRANCH AND 
CARTER’S MILLS—Rev. A. C. Pinckney, Carthage; TROY—Rev. F. W. Sims, 
Troy; MT. GILEAD AND SNOW HILL—Rev. J. A. Henry, Rockingham; 
Rev. E. J. Christian, Mt. Gilead; UNION GROVE AND McLEANSVILLE— 
Rev. J. T. Brown, Greensboro; WILMINGTON—Rev. A. F. Elmes, Wilmington; 
ANSONVILLE— 


OKLAHOMA 


CHURCHES 
ANADARKO AND LAWTON VIEW—Wm. Anderson, Anadarko; BO- 
LEY, RUSK CHURCH—Rev. T. J. Anderson, Boley; GUTHRIE— 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
SCHOOLS 


CHARLESTON—Avery Normat Institute (121 Bull St.) 


Principal, Benjamin F. Cox, B. S., Charleston S.C. Teachers: High School— 
Annie G. Quick, A. B., Charleston, S. C.; Jessie Hailstock, A. B., Washington, 
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D. C.; Joseph F. Drake, A. B., Auburn, Ala.; Sadie Lovejoy, A. B., Mobile, Ala. 
Florence A. Clyde, Charleston, S. C.; Edna P. Morrison, Charleston, S. 
C.; Miriam De Costa... Music—Mrs. A. L. De Mond, Charleston, S. C. Industrial 
—Sarah Warren, Charleston, S. C.; Mrs. M. A. Loomer. Matron, Mrs. Benjamin 
F. Cox, Charleston, S. C. 


GREEN WOOD—Brewer Norma SCHOOL 


Principal, Rev. Harry A. Beadle, Greenwood, S. C. Teachers: High School— 
Charlotte Codding, East Bloomfield, N. Y.; Eva Jane Sprague, Canadaigua, 
N. Y.; Matthew Stanley, Torrington, Conn. Elementary—Margaret Foote, Nor- 
wich, N. Y. Industrial—Gladys Silver, Worcester, Mass.; Edith Jacobs, Middle- 
town, Conn. Music—Grace Evans, Jamaica Plains, Mass. A gricultural Exten- 
sion Agent, Matrons, Mrs. Walter K. Hil- 
yard, Greenwood, S. C.; Mary Manwell, Austinberg, Ohio. 


CHURCHES 
CHARLESTON—Rev. A. L. DeMond, Charleston; GREENVILLE AND 
MOUNTAIN VIEW— ; WINNSBORO, 
VEIGHLE CHAPEL AND COLUMBIA—Rev. A. D. Harrison ,Sedalia. 
TENNESSEE 
SCHOOLS 
GRAND VIEW—Garanp View Normat INstitTuTE 
Principal, . Assistant to Principal, 


MEMPHIS—Le Moyne Institute (777-807 Walker Ave.) 

Principal, Edgar Clippinger, A. M., Memphis, Tenn. Assistant to Principal, 
Marguerite Dixon, Providence, R. I. Teachers: High School—Mary A. Chase, 
M. S., Hillsdale, Mich.;-Wesley E. Scott, A. B., Pittsburg, Pa.; Emmett Cox, 
A. B., Memphis, Tenn.; Robert W. Brooks, A. B., B. D., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Samuel Jenkins, A. B., Englewood, N. J.; Caroline E. Chittenden, Ph. B., New 
York City, N. Y.; Mrs. S. W. Broome; Josephine A. Smith, A. M., S. Lawrence, 
Mass. Elementary—Cornelia E.. Lewis, Memphis, Tenn.; May Wood, Memphis, 
Tenn. Music—Lois Hannaford, Newtonville, Mass.; Mildred Becroft, Thompson- 
ville, Conn. Industrial—Mrs. H. A. Luster; Dorothy Baldwin, Lancaster, Wis. 
Matron, Mrs. Edgar Clippinger, Memphis, Tenn. 


NASHVILLE—Fisx UnIversity 


President, Fayette Avery McKenzie, Ph. D., LL. D., Montrose, Pa. Secre- 
tary to the President, Jessie Brainerd Morris, Brooklyn, N. Y. Treasurer, 
James Throme Fairchild, A. M., Oberlin, Ohio. .Assistant to the Treasurer, 
Mary Eulalie Cossart, Philadelphia, Pa. Resistrar, Mrs. Minnie L. Crosthwait, . 
B. A., Nashville, Tenn. University Editor, Isaac Fisher, Birmingham, Ala. Dean 
of Women, Mrs. Ella White Brown, B. S., LL. B., M. A., Nashville, Tenn. Of- 
fice Assistants, Mrs. Nellie E. White, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. H. G. Sutton; Grace 
England, Rocky Face, Ga. College Department—College Pastor and Dean, 
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Cornelius Wortendyke Morrow, B. A.,- D. D., Nashville, Tenn.; Dora Anna 
Scribner, B. A., M. A., Ocean Park, Me.;.Thomas Washington Talley, M. A., 
D. Sc., Nashville, Tenn.; John Wesley Work, B. A., M. A., Nashville, Tenn.; 
John Thomas Caruthers, B. S., Nashville, Tenn.; Mary Elizabeth Spence, B. A., 
M. A., Nashville, Tenn.; Paul Franklin Mowbray, B. A., New York City; Harold 
Griffith Sutton, B. A., Athens, Pa.; Charles Allen Hodges, B. A., Hatfield, Mass.; 
Arthur W. Partch, B. A., M. A., Stoneham, Mass.; Augustus F. Shaw, B. A., 
M. A., Wellsboro, Pa.; Mrs. A. F. Shaw, Wellsboro, Pa.; E. B. Beardslee, B. A., 


Little Meadows, Pa.; J. W. Boyce, B. S. Barre, Vt.; C. T. Cook, 
Davidson, Ind.; Leonora Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn.; Frank 
H. Gorton, Niantic, Conn.; Dr. C. V. Roman, M. A., M. D., Nash- 


ville, Tenn. High School—Carrie Bailey Chamberlin, Sharon, Vt.; Addie Frances 
Sweet, B. A., Lancaster, Mass.; Ida Francis Hayden, B. L. West Somerville, 
Mass.; Mary Elizabeth Hawley, B. A., Amherst, Mass.; Clara Bancroft Woolson, 
Northwood Narrows, N. H.; Lillian Emmette Cashin, B. A., M. A., Decatur, 
Ala.; Thomas Mason Brumfield, B. A., B. D., Nashville, Tenn.; J: E. Ander- 
son, B. A. Nashville, Tenn. Elementary—Principal of Training School, 
Belle Ruth Parmenter, Rockford, Iowa; Mrs. Thomas Mason Brumfield, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Laura Cornelia Carey, Nashville, Tenn.; Grace Anita Hodges, 
Hatfield, Mass. Mustc—-Jennie Asenath Robinson, B. A., Oberlin, Ohio; Mary 
Elizabeth Chamberlin, Oberlin, Ohio; Alice May Grass, Mus. B., Seattle, Wash.; 
Ella Frances Cook, Mus. B., South Byron, N. Y.; Mary Elizabeth Helman, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Edna Leona Bruner, Fremont, Ohio; Marjorie May Miller, 
Kenosha, Wis. Industrial—Ambrose Caliver, B. A., Nashville, 
Tenn.; John Thomas Garuthers, ¥ S., Nashville, Tenn.; Helen Adelaide Walker, 
Newton, Mass. Librarian— ; Mary Ellen Reed, 
Erie, Pa. Matrons— Clara Richards Boynton, Andover, Staneii ; Cecile Barefield 
Jefferson, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Mattie Hobbs Childress, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Mrs. Jean Tucker, Holton, Kan.; Mrs. Flora Wentworth, Hard- 
wick, Vt. Field Representative—Frances Louise Yeomans, Danville, [ll. In 
Charge of Book Room—Mrs. Florence Mercedes Poindexter, Ithaca, N. Y. Dental 
Inspector—Dr. E. B. Jefferson, D. D. S., Nashville, Tenn. Advisor to Hy- 
giene Division—Emily D. Spencer, M. D., Holton, Kan. 


PLEASANT HILL—Pteasant Hit Acapemy 


Principal, Rev. Edwin R. Wharton, Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Teachers: High 
School—Mrs. Albert Smith, A. B., Beloit, Wis.; Jennette Varnum, Peacham, 
Vt.; Emma F. Dodge, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Raymond Colby;. Elementary— 
Elizabeth J. Dannel, Grand View, Tenn. Music—Flora Holway, Barnard, Vt. 
Industrial—Ruby Hollenbeck, Sargeant Bluff, Iowa. Clerk, Willie Lou John- 
son, Grand View, Tenn. Matrons, Clara Dole, Ravenna, Ohio; Mrs. Grace New- 
ton, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Ada Bishop, Whitewater, Wis. Medical Missionary 
—Dr. May Wharton, Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 


CHURCHES 
KNOX VILLE—Second, Rev. Paul Johns, Knoxville. 


ll 


TEXAS ° 

AUSTIN—TIuttotson CoLLeGce : 

| President, Rev. Francis W. Fletcher, Austin, Tex. Teachers: College and 
High School—Frederic Seelig, A. B., Cleveland, Ohio; Alice E. Jackson, A. B., 
- ; Mrs. Mable Lee, Paterson, N. J.; Anna Hansen, Curtis, 
Neb.; Caroline Hurd, Union City, Mich.; Alice Smith, A. B., Topeka, Kan.; 
Esther E. Barnes, Lake.Charles, La. Music—Phebe B. Parsons, Marcellus, N. 
Y.; Florence Linnell, Winter Hill, Mass. Industrial—Harry M. Brown, Austin, 
Tex.; Mrs. Hattie R. Foust; Mrs. Harry M. Brown, Austin, Tex. Matron, 
Mrs. Francis W. Fletcher, Austin, Tex. Boys’ Preceptress, Mrs. H. M. Brown; 
Field Missionary, Rev. M. F. Foust, Austin, Tex. 


CHURCHES 

BEAUMONT AND PORT ARTHUR—Rev. Charles F. L. Graham, Beau- 
mont; CORPUS CHRISTI—First, Rev. B. F. White, Corpus Christi; DALLAS 
—Rev. L. R. Maye, Dallas; ROXTON AND STELLTOWN—Rev. David Welch, 
High; RUNGE—Rev. B. F. White; GALVESTON— 
; GOLIAD— HOUSTON 
ORANGE— PARIS 
—Rev. J. W. Maye, Paris; RED HILL AND DETROIT—Rev. G. Lambert, 
Paris. 


VIRGINIA 


CAPPAHOSIC—Guovucester Hicgu anp INDuUsTRIAL SCHOOL 


Principal, William G. Price, Cappahosic, Va. Teachers: High School—Mrs. 
Leslie Maye, A. B., Dallas, Tex.; Mrs. Beverly T. Booth, A. B., Cappahosic, 
Va.; Mrs. W. G. Price, Cappahosic, Va.; Julia Spady, Cappahosic, Va. Ele- 
mentary—Ruth Johnston, Oberlin, Ohio. Music— . 
Industrial—Beverly Booth, Cappahosic, Va.; Ada R. Price, Charlottesville, Va. 
Matron, Ida Youngblood, A. B., Shelby, Ala. : 


SELF-SUPPORTING SOUTHERN CHURCHES 


Formerly Aided by the A. M. A. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Lincoln Temple: Rev. E. B. Smith, pastor; People’s Congregational: Rev. 
J. F. Gregory, pastor; Plymouth Congregational: Rev. A. C. Garner, 
pastor. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
*First Congregational: » pastor. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


*First Congregational: Rev. Wm. L. Cash, pastor, and Rose Williams (social 
worker) ; Pilgrim: Rev. H. A. Sengstacke, pastor. 


*Aided in social work. 
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(Self-Supporting Southern Churches—Continued) 
ANNISTON, ALA. 
°First Congregational: Rev. James Brown, pastor. a 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. ; 
First Congregational: Rev. E. E. Scott, pastor. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


*Plymouth Congregational: Rev. E. G. Harris, pastor, and Eloise R, Cun- 
ningham (social worker). 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
First Congregational: - 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


*Second Congregational: Rev. R. S. Brown, pastor, and — 
(social worker). 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


°Howard Congregational: Rev. Thos. M. Brumfield, pastor; Union (Fisk 
University): Rev. C. W. Morrow, pastor. 


CHACAHOULA, LA. 
Zion Chapel: Rev. Reuben Boykins, pastor. 


SCHRIEVER, LA. 
Rev. LeRoy Coxon, pastor. 


PORTO RICO, W. I. 
SANTURCE, SAN JUAN—Btancne KEttoce INstitTuTE 


Principal, Harry C. York, Ph. D., Santurce, P. R. Teacher: Ruth Kidder, 
Jamestown, N. Y. Matron, Mrs. Harry C. York, Santurce, P. R. 


MEDICAL WORK 


Humacao District—Superintendent, Dr. M. A. Schurter, Humacao. Nurse: 
Emily Reece, East Jaffrey, N. H. Pharmacist—Francisco Castro, Humacao, P. R. 
Matron, Mrs. M. A. Schurter, Humacao. 

EVANGELISTIC WORK 

Superintendent for joint Fajardo and Humacao Districts, Rev. A. G. Axtell, 
Humacao, P. R. 

SANTURCE DISTRICT 


Missionary, Lucy E. Fairbanks, Woodstock, Vt. Native H elper, Tomas 
Robles, Santurce. 


°A. M. A. owns church or parsonage. 
*Aided in social work. 
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(Porto Rico—Continued) 


FAJARDO DISTRICT 


' Missionary, Native Helpers, Gabino 
Robles, Ceiba; Juan Robles, Fajardo. 


HUMACAO DISTRICT 


; Native H elpers, Rafael D. Pagan, 
Las Piedras; Florencio Saez, Yabucoa; Manuel G. Mattos, Naguabo; Eduardo 
Bibiloni, Luquillo; Domingo Martinez, Humacao Playa; Domingo Garcia, Penon; 
Macario Rodriguez, Humacao. 


INDIAN MISSIONS 


SANTEE RESERVATION, NEB.—Santee Normat Trainine Scuoor, San- 
TEE, NEB. 


Principal, Frederick B. Riggs, A. M., Santee, Neb. Teachers: High School 
and Elementary—Josephine M. Merrill, A. B., Brownsville, Me.; Ethelind 
Havener, Belfast, Me.; Mrs. Ella Cochrane, Franklin, Neb. Music—Mrs. Har- 
riet C. Riggs, Santee, Neb. Industrial—Lois C. Leech, Valley City, N. D.; 
Charles R. Lawson, Santee, Neb.; Claude McGlade, Santee, Neb.; Samuel Baskin, 
Santee, Neb.; Lura Lawson. Clerk—Esther Stilwell, Philadelphia, Pa. Matrons, 
Mrs. Daisy Spanswick, E. Hartland, Conn.; Mrs. Samuel Baskin, Santee, Neb.; 
Mrs. Mabel McClaskey, Albuquerque, N. M.; Margaret Brock, -Oneida, Ky. 


FORT BERTHOLD RESERVATION, N. D. 
ELBOWOODS 

Principal, Rev. Arthur E. Paterson, A. B., Elbowoods, N. D. Teacher: 
Rose Standish, Cleveland, Ohio. Matron, Abbie L. Miller. 


Evangelistic Work 
SANTEE RESERVATION, NEB. 


SanTEE—Rev. Francis Frazier, Santee, Neb.; Bazire Creex—KHev. Albert 
Frazier, Niobrara, Neb.;-Ponca—Charles R. Lawson, Santee, Neb. 


ROSEBUD RESERVATION, S. D. 

Superintendent, Rev. Wm. B. Pinkerton, Mission, S. D.; Cepark Burre—Moses 
Whiteturtle, Farley, S. D.; Girpert Memoria Cuurcn—Richard Kitto, Running- 
ville, S. D.; Mriniskvuya Cuurcu—Philip Blackhorn, Rosebud, S. D.; Rosesup 
Cuurcu—Rev. Wm. B. Pinkerton, Mission, S. D.; Curmear Sration—John T. 
Crow, Wososo, S. D.; Uprer Curmeat, John Swiftbear, Wososo, S. D.; Fartey— 
Lot Frazier, Farley, S. D.; Ponca Creex—Charles Frazier, Herrick, S. D. 


CHEYENNE RIVER RESERVATION, S. D. 


Superintendent, Rev. Rudolf Hertz, Eagle Butte, S. D. Superintendent 
Emeritus, Rev. Thos. L. Riggs, LL. D., Oahe, S. D.; Burrato—Thomas Blue 
Eyes; CHEYENNE River—Eugene Red Fox, Cherry Creek,’S. D.; Moreau River— 
Guy Buffalo, Dupree, S. D.; Oans—Rev. Thos. L. Riggs, Oahe, S. D.; THunper 
Butre—Justine Black Eagle, Dupree, S. D.; Upper Cutvenne—Joseph M. Long, 
Bridges, S. D.; Virern Creex—Stephen Flexible, La Plant, S. D. 
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(Evangelistic Work—Continued) 


STANDING ROCK RESERVATION, S. D. ann N. D. 


CenTRAL Station—Superintendent, Rev. George W. Reed, McLaughlin, S. D.; 
Granp River Cuurcn—Hayes, » Little Eagle, S. D.; MeEss1an 
Cuurcu—Leo Shot At, Little Eagle, S. D.; Lone Hirt Cuurcu— . 
Little Eagle, S. D.; ButtHeap Station. ann Hump Creex Station—Rev. Hunting- 
ton Wakutemani, Little Eagle, S. D.; Stanptne Rock Cuurcn—Mark Hishorse 
Appears, Fort Yates, N. D.; Bic Laxe Cuurcu—Rev. Arthur T. Tibbetts, Can- 
non Ball, N. D.; Cannon Batu Station—Oscar Goodboy, Cannon Ball, N. D.; 
Upper Cannon Batt Station— , Shields, N. D. 


& 


FORT BERTHOLD RESERVATION, N. D. - 


Superintendent, Rev. C. L. Hall, Elbowoods, N. D. Asst. Superintendent, 
Arthur E. Paterson, Elbowoods, N. D.; Crow’s Heart—James Holding Eagle, 
Elbowoods, N. D.; Exrsowoops—Rev. C. L. Hall, Elbowoods, N. D.; Fort Bert- 
HOLD—Ernest Beauchamp, Elbowoods, N. D.; INpDEPENDENcE—Edward Goodbird, 
Elbowoods, N. D. 

CROW RESERVATION, MONT. 


Superintendent, Rev. Geo. A. Vennink, Crow Agency, Mont. 


LIKELY, MODOC COUNTY, CAL. 
Rev. George H. Rawson, Likely, Cal. 


FORT BIDWELL, CAL. 
Rev. H. M. Bowman, Fort Bidwell, Cal. 


ALASKA—Cape Prince or WALES 2 


UTAH 


PROVO—Procrer AcaDEMY 


Principal, Rev. Frank C. Buck, Provo, Utah. Teachers: High School— 
Edith B. Chandler, A. B., Des Moines, lowa; Mrs. Frank C. Buck, Provo, Utah; 
Mary Bissell, Provo, Utah; Maude B. Hubbard, Wilbraham, Mass. Elementary 
—Ruth Muirhead, Constantine, Mich.—Fischer, Industrial— 
Music—George W. Fitzroy, Provo, Utah. Matron, Mrs. Prudence Paddock, 
Gary, Ind. 


VERNAL—WI1icox AcaDEMY 


Principal, Rev. George A. Downey, Vernal, Utah. Teachers: High School— 
Alice Pottinger, A. B., Mendota, Ill.; Alvaretta Pottinger, A. B., Mendota, IIL; 
Katherine Hoyt, Rosendale, Wis.; Clara McNee, A. B., Spring Valley, Minn. 
Elementary—Mrs. Mae Akin; Louise Hunt; Matron, Mrs. George A. Downey, 
Vernal, Utah. 
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WORK FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 
; NEW MEXICO 


Superintendent, Rev. J. H. Heald, D. D., 424 S. Edith St., Albuquerque, 
N. M. 


ALBUQUERQUE—Rio0 Granpbe INbDustTRIAL SCHOOL 


CUBERO 


Social Worker, Laura W. Collings, Cubero, N. M. Teacher, Mabel: Smith, 
A. B., Grinnell, Iowa. 


4 
MARQUEZ 

Teacher, Fanny Isham, Berkeley, Cal. 

Social Worker, Ida Heinrich, Oroville, Cal. 


SAN MATEO 


Principal, Flossie A. Nichols, Elyria, Ohio. Teacher, Anna Swanson, 
Duluth, Minn. 


SAN RAFAEL 


Principal, Ida L. Frost, San Rafael, N. M. Teacher, Mrs. Alice Deering, 
Crosby, Minn. 


SEBOYETA 


Principal, Bertha C. Bixby, West Groton, Mass. Teacher, Martha Read, 
New York, N. Y.; Jane McLiver, Oswego, N. Y. 


TEXAS 
EL PASO 
Social Worker, Mrs. Helen Buell, Pharr, Texas. 


FLORIDA 


WEST TAMPA—Latin-AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Superintendent, Rev. George Todd, West Tampa, Fla. Teachers, Margaret 
S. Rogers, W. Tampa, Fla.; Sarah E. B. Whigham, W. Tampa, Fla. Settlement 
Workers, Katherine Grady, East Northfield, Mass.; Daisy Tallman, Mt. Morris, 
| Be, & 


ORIENTAL MISSIONS 


Superintendent, Rev. Geo. W. Hinman, 21 Brenham Place, San Francisco, Cal. 
Director of Religious Work, Rev. W. C. Pond, D. D., San Francisco, Cal. 
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CHINESE ” 


_ Catrrornia: Bakersfield—Miss Harriet Buss; Berkeley—Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Wong, Miss Catherine Ritchie, Mr. Richard Dang; Fresno—Mr. Geo. A. 
Forbes, Sec’y Y. M. C. A.; Los Angeles—Rev. Lee S. Hong, Mrs. E. M. Findlay, 
Miss Rose Dawson; Mexicali—Mrs. E. C. Grubb; Oakland—Mr. Fong Sing, Mr. 
Richard Dang, Mrs. M. C. Sharp; Oroville—Miss Ida Heinrich; Sacramento— 
Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Dong; San Diego—Mrs. Margaret Fanton, Mrs. K. H. Chiu; 
San Francisco Central—Mrs. M. A. Green, Mrs. M. C. Sharp, Rev. Leang Beng 
Yee, Mr. Pon Fang, Miss Mabel Ng, Miss Emily Lee, Miss Lee; West—Mrs. 
Flora Classon, Mr. Chin Quong; Santa Barbara, Miss M. D. Gilson. 


JAPANESE 


CaLIFoRNIA: Fresno—Rev. J. K. Fukushima; Los Angeles, First—Rev. M. 
Furuya, Mr. M. Omura; Bethlehem—Rev. G. Tanaka, Rev. J. J. Nakamura, Mr. 
Ozaki, Miss S. Tanaka, Mrs. Suyeda, Mrs. M. B. Williams; Montebello—Rev. M. 
Tsuji; Oakland—Rev. K. N ukaga; Oroville—Miss Ida Heinrich; Pasadena—Kev. 
K. Demura, Rev. K. Suzuki, Mr. D. Y. Sato; Riverside—Rev. T. Komuro; San 
Diego—Rev. T. Hamano, Rev. J. S. Kikuchi, Miss S. M. Sage; San Francisco— 
Rev. K. Kodaira, Rev. S. Sato, Rev. M. Kobayashi, Sec’y Interdenominational 
Missionary Society (Japanese); Santa Ana—Rev. Paul K. Tamura; Santa Bar- 
bara—Rev. T. Banno, Rev. S. Saijo. 


WaAsHINGTON: Seattle—Rev. H. Shimidzu; Seattle and Bellevue—Miss Janet 
Knowlton. : 


HAWAIIAN MISSIONS 


Supported by appropriations to Hawaiian Evangelical Association. 


Missionaries—Rev. E. G. da Silva, Hawaii (Spanish work); Rev. S. R. 
Ygloria, Oahu (Filipino work); Rev. Yee Kui, Maui (Chinese work); Rev. S. 
Nagata, Kauai (Japanese work); Rev. A. S. Baker, Hawaii (English work). 

AFRICAN MISSIONS 
Supported by appropriations to the American Board. 
Missionaries—Rev. and Mrs. Daniel A. Hastings, Mrs. James Hunter, Rev. 


and Mrs. Thomas W. Woodside, Rev. W. E. Stover, D. D. From Angola Fund—- 
Rev. and Mrs. H. C. McDowell. 
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BRIEF HISTORY 


The American Missionary Association was organized in 1864, 
Organization as a distinctively Christian missionary society to spread the 

gospel of Christ wherever it had opportunity. It was organ- 
ized with pronounced opposition to slavery, which then existed, and against all 
race and caste prejudice, which still exists. It was preceded by four earlier 
missionary organizations, which were subsequently merged in it. They were 
the Amistad Committee, the Union Missionary Society, the Committee for West 
Indian Missions among the recently emancipated slaves of Jamaica, and the 
Western Evangelical Missionary Society for work among the American Indians. 

In the foreign field, in 1854, its laborers numbered seventy-nine, located in 
West Africa, Jamaica, the Sandwich Islands, Siam, Egypt among the Copts, 
Canada among the colored refugees and in North America among the Indians. 

The home departments embraced two distinct fields, the West and the South. 
There were 112 missionaries employed by the Association in 1860, fifteen of them 
being located in the slave states and in Kansas. 

The missions in the slave states gave rise to some of the most stirring events 
in the history of the Association, which has the distinction of beginning the first 
decided efforts, while slavery existed, to organize churches and schools in the 
South on avowedly anti-slavery basis. | 

The crisis so long impending came at length, and the Union 
Among the armies, entering the South in 1861, opened the way for the in- 
Negroes struction and elevation of the colored people. The Association 

felt itself providentially prepared to engage in this work, and 
the first systematic effort for their relief was made by it. Large numbers of 
“contrabands,” or escaping fugitive slaves, were gathered at Fortress Monroe 
and Hampton, Va., and were homeless and destitute. The Association, on the 
17th of September, 1861, established the first day-school among the freedmen. 
That little school laid the foundation for the Hampton Institute which the Asso- 
ciation founded later, and was the forerunner of the hundreds that have fol- 
lowed. 

The Proclamation of Emancipation, dated January 1, 1863, insured the per- 
manent freedom of Negroes who reached the Union lines. The American Mis- 
sionary Association rapidly extended its work. At Norfolk the school of the 
previous year now numbered 1,200 pupils. Teachers were also sent to Newbern 
and Roanoke Island, N. C., to Beaufort, Hilton Head, St. Helena and Ladies’ 
Island, S. C., and to St. Louis, Mo., and its force was scattered over the field held 
by our armies in the District of Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Louisiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri | 
and Kansas. 


The year 1865 was marked by the close of the Civil War, 
Close of the War by the establishment, by act of Congress, of the Freedmen’s 
Freedmen’s Bureau, and by the holding of a National Council of Congrega- 
Bureau tional Churches in Boston, which recommended to the churches 
Boston Council to raise $250,000 for the work among the freedmen, and desig- 
nated this Association as the organization providentially fitted 
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to carry it forward. The Association accepted the responsibility, appointed 
district secretaries at Chicago, Cincinnati and Boston and collecting agents in 
other portions of the northern states. It also solicited funds in Great Britain, 
and succeded in securing that year a little more than the $250,000 recommended 
by the Council. Its receipts from all sources ran up from $47,828 in 1861 to 
$253,045 in 1866, and $420,768 in 1870; while the numberof teachers which was 
320 in 1865, was enlarged to 528 in 1867, 532 in 1868, and 533 in 1870. 


Permanent It was during this very period that the beginnings were made 

Educational for most of our chartered educational institutions. The 

Institutions Association must train the teachers and preachers for this 
people. 


The Association now aids or sustains Fisk University, Tennesee; Talladega 
College, Alabama; Tougaloo College, Mississippi; Straight College, Louisiana; 
Tillotson College, Texas, and Piedmont College, Georgia, together with schools 
of lower grades planted at stategic points in the lowlands and highlands of the 
South. There are also four schools among the Indians. Educational and church 
work is also developing in Hawaii. 

Theological departments have also been maintained in Howard University 
and Talladega College. Industrial instruction first began in southern mission 
schools in Talladega, Ala., and was early introduced into many of our schools 
and has been constantly extended. Talladega College, Tougaloo College, Joseph 
K. Brick, Normal School, Gloucester High and Industrial School, and Rio Grande 
Industrial School have large farms and several other schools have smaller ones. 
In all the more developed institutions mechanical arts are taught to the boys: 
household work, cooking, sewing, washing, nursing, etc., to the girls; over 7,000 
being under such vocational instruction annually. From the schools go forth 
annually hundreds of well-qualified teachers and ministers. 


Simultaneously with the founding of these permanent in- 
Guarch Planting stitutions the Association began the planting of churches 

among the freedmen. They were formed mainly in connec- 
tion with the educational institutions, and were intended to be models of true 
church life. The work of church planting has been pressed forward with a 
steady hand until the churches now number 194, located in nearly all the states 
of the South, among the Negroes, the Indians, Chinese and Japanese in the 
West, and in the islands of Porto Rico and Hawaii, with fruitful results. Sunday- 
schools, temperance efforts and revivals of religion have been marked features 
in the work. Christian Endeavor Societies were promptly organized and have 
been rapidly multiplied. In recent years these churches among the Negroes have 
acquired a large measure of denominational consciousness, and are pressing 
forward in full fellowship with all the method and purposes of Congregationalism. 
They have been pioneers in establishing institutional churches and other social- 
service activities. 


The early labors of the Association in home mission work 


Mountain Work were directed to the white people of the West and South. 


The mountain religion of the Central South embraces West 
Virginia, southwestern Virginia, southwestern Kentucky, western North Carolina, 
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eastern Tennessee and portions of northern Georgia, and northern Alabama. It 

is 500 miles long and 200 miles wide, and contains a population of about 3,000,000, 
seven-eighths of whom are white. Under the direction of the National Council 
through the Commission on Missions, the churches among the Highlanders were in 
1916 transferred to The Congregational Home Missionary Society. All the edu- 
cational institutions remain with The American Missionary Association and present 
a large and encouraging work. The schools give prominence to normal and in- 
dustrial training, sending out each year a large number of well-trained teachers, 
who, taking charge of the district schools, are making them over after the best 
models. Strategic points are occupied by these institutions, such as Grand View 


and Pleasant Hill, Tenn., and Saluda, N. C. 


Some of the earliest labors of the Association were among 
The Indians the Indians. In 1852, it had twenty-one missionaries sta- 

tioned among the Indians of the Northwest. Various causes 
conspired to the gradual diminution of these missions. But in 1882 an arrange- 
ment was made with the American Board by which it transfered to the Associa- 
tion its Indian missions in this country, and the Association withdrew from 
missions in foreign lands. At the time of the transfer the Association had 
missions in Skokomish, Wash., Leach Lake, Minn., and Spokane Falls. The 
transfer from the Board committed to its care the mission and school at the 
Santee Agency, Neb., Oahe, S. D., with outlying stations on the Cheyenne and 
White Rivers, and the mission and school at Fort Berthold, N. D. Since these 
missions and schools came under the care of the Association the facilities and 
force of workers have been increased, and missions have been added on the 
Standing Rock, and Rosebud Agencies, North and South Dakota, the Crow 
Agency, Montana, and among the Pitt River and the Piante people in northern 
California. The churches number 29, with a membership of 1,476. Schools 
number 4, with 382 pupils. 


Our Alaskan Mission at Cape Prince of Wales was formed 
Alaska in 1890. In connection with. the mission a herd of reindeer 

is in the care of a missionary and a fruitful sanitary and ~ 
medical work is carried on. The report of our missionaries in Alaska presents 
a very hopeful picture of work among the Eskimos. 


The American Missionary Association was one of the pioneers 


Chinese and in mission service among the Chinese immigrants to California. 
Japanese in It began the work as early as 1852. In 1874 Dr. W. C. Pond, 
America pastor of the Bethany Church, San Francisco, was appointed 


superintendent. Under his leadership, and through the Cali- 
fornia Oriental Mission as an auxiliary to this Association, the work went on for 
forty years, extending to the successive Oriental immigrant races and increasingly 
supported by the growing Congregationalism of the Pacific Coast. In 1914, as 
part of the general reintegration of denominational agencies, the Oriental work 
came under the direct administration of the Association in cooperation with. the 
several State Conferences of the Coast. Its earlier service in assimilating the 
Oriental immigrants by evangelism in connection with night schools in English 
and the common branches necessarily declined relatively with the checking of 
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immigration. Now regularly organized school work, dormitories for students and 
other groups and social-service activities both urban and rural are the outstand- 
ing forms of work. 

The American Missionary Association follows the flag. It 
Porto Rico did this in the Civil War, bringing the blessings of Christian 

instruction to the Negroes. It followed the same course at 
the close of the war with Spain. Porto Rico came under the flag and became a 
part of the national territory. The responsibility for the Christian instruction 
of the people fell ‘vith special force upon our American churches. The American 
Missionary Association carefully investigated the field through representatives 
who were sent to the island. The need was found to be very great. There was 
an immediate demand (since that time greatly reduced by the development of 
the American public school system) for well-appointed Christian schools for 
the instruction of children and youth; but especially for the preaching of a broad 
and free gospel to the people. In 1899 eight teachers were sent to this field to 
establish and maintain these schools, and an evangelist to preach the gospel as 
widely as possible throughout the island. Ten churches, with 662 members, are 
now organized. 

Blanche Kellogg Institute is located at Santurce, near San Juan, a strategic 
position for large work. The pastors also hold a circuit of preaching stations 
through the eastern end of the island under a comity arrangement with the 
other Protestant denominations which reserve to the Association exclusively a 
parish of 80,000 souls. At Humacao, the capital of the province bearing the 
same name, is located our new and beautiful Ryder Memorial Hospital, where 
physician and nurses minister daily to a great multitude of sick folks. There 
is great need for increased income to this Association to meet the demands of 
this large and growing field; especially for the recently developed social settle- 
ment and medical work. | 

Still following the flag, the Association in 1904, by the urgent 
Hawaiian request of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, undertook 
Islands to aid the later in its work among the native and immigrant 

population of these islands. The native Hawaiians constitute 
about 20% of the population of the Islands; Chinese, 11%; Japanese, 42%; 
Portuguese, 12%; Russian, Filipinos, Hindus and Fijians combined, 7%; Cauca- 
sians and Spanish, 8%. Hawaii is thus the gateway to Asia and means great 


things in the regeneration of that entire region. The problem of the recent past 


has been to conduct mission work and establish churches among many nationali- 
ties, the work being carried on in the mother tongue native to each people. But 
the religions of the Orient have no influence on the children who have passed 
through the public schools and become partly Americanized and fairly open to 
religious impressions through the use of the English language. Parents as a rule 
are willing that their children should embrace the religion of America. English- 
speaking leadership for these young people is the added problem. Ninety-five 
per cent. of the support of Hawaiian missions comes from local sources. 


New Under the direction of the National Council’s Commission on 
Southwestern Missions, a large body of missionary educational work was 
Missions transferred in 1916 from the Congregational Education 


Society to the American Missionary Association. This work 
lies among the Latin-Americans in Florida, New Mexico and Texas, togeher 
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with that among the Mormons in Utah. This involves the care of fourteen in- 
stitutions and adds a large responsibility both in administration and financial 
support to the treasury. 

Formed in 1883. It gives direction and efficiency to the 
Bureau of various lines of woman’s aid to the American Missionary 
Woman’s Work Association. Women’s State Missionary Unions and organ- 

izations cooperate in raising funds for the prosecution of 
the work of the Association. 

The American Missionary Magazine represents the work of 
Publications all the homeland societies and is issued monthly. The price 

is fifty cents per year in single subscriptions; clubs of five or 
more, twenty-five cents each. Clubs equaling one-fifth the gross membership of 
the church in the last Year Book, each subscription fifteen cents a year. The 
circulation, already somewhat phenomenal, reaching 30,000 paid-up subscribers, 
could be greatly increased to the advantage of the churches. It contains fresh 
information from the several mission fields and other material of especial value 
to those studying the comprehensive missionary work carried on by our Congre- 
gational churches. The magazine is generously illustrated and merits a wide 
circulation among the members of our churches and others interested in these 
great national and religious problems. 

A large number of interesting leaflets, bringing the most recent information 
obtainable, are also published. They are issued for general use and distributed 
as desired among those interested in the important questions treated of in these 
leaflets. 

This literature is of peculiar interest. The field occupied by the American 
Missionary Association in its work and the peoples in the field are so unique 
and varied that the literature concerning them is full of wide and moving human 
interest. In one mission in Hawaii thirty-seven different races are represented, — 

The Medical Missionary of Porto Rico, for’example, whose work centers in 
the new hospital at Humacao,’ has with incessant labor and unstinted devotion 
been conducting a gracious and really wonderful ministry of healing among’ the 
sick and afflicted of that crowded island. They come to him by thousands for 
relief and his fine skill and noble Christian spirit help him to perform cures 
which seem to them little short of miraculous. 

The development of institutions and churches among the Negroes, showing 
the tremendous strides which this dark-skinned race is making along educational, 
moral, religious and patriotic lines, presents almost a miracle of modern racial 
progress. 

Throughout this literature one can pass in imagination among the coves 
and valleys and mountains of the American Highlanders in the South and study 
that fascinating work. Or they become familiar with the Indian tribes of the 
prairie, who furnish our only native Americans, and whose tepees and brush 
arbors. are giving place to tidy cottages. This comes through the training in the 
churches and schools of the American Missionary Association and similiar in- 
stitutions. 

The problem of Orental Immigration, including Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus, also furnishes the basis of leaflets important for study and of thrilling 
interest. The Southwestern Missions, including fourteen schools, present a new 
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appeal and necessity for increased gifts. These leaflets may be secured by 

writing to the nearest office of The American Missionary Association. 
: | Through nearly seventy years of fruitful service under the 
Summary providence of God The American Missionary Association has 
come to be one of the greater agencies concerned in the 


evangelization and social redemption of our country, both in the volume of funds 


which it directly administers and in constructive influence. No single agency has 
more to do with the educational and moral uplift of the Negro or with setting 
the permanent standard of his life as fellow citizen and fellow man in America. 
As a servant of the Congregational churches, the Association has become the 
national missionary agency for work among all the non-European populations and 
their special representative in the radical advocacy and practice of inter-racial 
Christian brotherhood. This is the clue to all its past. 

The administrative history has properly followed the evolution 
Administrative of Congregationalism, with which it is historically bound up; 
Evolution and this process has recently culminated in action making the 

historic relation more explicit. While maintaining legal inde- 
pendence and the representation of all supporting churches in its control, amend- 
ments to the constitution have been adopted whereby the National Council of 
Congregational churches as such is included in and becomes the controlling body 
of voting membership of the Association. Other machinery of supervision has 
also been accepted, whereby its larger policies will be definitely determined by 


a 


denominational action, 


WHO'S WHO IN THE A.M.A. 
1928-1929 


Abell, Annie E.—Boys’ Preceptress, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss; Con- 
gregational; twenty-third year; 106 Morris Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y 

Acosta, Euclides—Assistant Pastor, Fajardo; Congregational: third year; 
Fajardo, P. R. 

Addison, Mae E.—Teacher of Kindergarten, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
Congregational; twelfth year; Box 54, Bloomingdale, III. 

Adkins, Walter P.—Physicai Director, Le Moyne Junior College, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Methodist; third year; Tennville, Ga. 

Adshead, Alice—Teacher of Nursing, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, 
Tenn.; Congregational; seventh year; Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 

Aldrich, Mabelle M.—Assistant Principal and Teacher of Ninth Grade, Girls’ 
Industrial School, Moorhead, Miss.; Congregational; twenty-fifth year; 
Upton, Mass. 

Alexis, Mrs. Rita H.—Instructor in Commercial Subjects, Straight College, 
New Orleans, La.; Congregational; ninth year; 2427 Palmyra Street, New 
Orleans, La. 

Alling, Mortimer H.—Member of Executive Committee; second year; term 
expires 1931; Care Kile & Morgan Co., Providence, R. I. 

Allison, Margaret H.—lInstructor in Science and Pedagogy, Allen Normal 
School, Thomasville, Ga.; Congregational; first year; 408 E. Broadway, 
Moulton, I[a. | 

Allyn, Louise H.—Principal, Trinity School, Athens, Ala.; Congregational; 
twentieth year; 264 Jefferson Avenue, New. London, Conn. 

Alspach, Mary R.— Office Secretary, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; Con- 
gregational; second year; Isabel, D. 

Ambler, Mabel—Instructor in History, Santee Normal Training School, Santee, 
Nebr.: Congregational; eighth year; Portland, Mich. 

* Anderson, Jeannette P.—Instructor in English, Gloucester Seiaiieabe’ Capa- 
hosic, Va.; Methodist; fourth year; 1067 Pascogrela Street, Jackson, Miss. 

Aubry, Mrs. Priscilla—Acting Matron of Dining Hall, Kitchen and Laundry, 
Straight College, New Orleans, La.; first year; 2404 Iberville Street, New 
Orleans, La. 

Austin, Charles B.—Member of Administrative Committee of The American 
Missionary Association; second year; 112 Cottage Avenue, Mount Vernon, 


mY, 
Ayers, Willa M.—Instructor in Public School Music, Talladega College, Talla- 
. dega, Ala.; Congregational; third year; 559 E. Henry Street, Savannah, Ga. 


Bailey, Amy—Director of Girls and, Téacher of Home Economics and Voice, 
Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N. C.; Episcopal; first year; 119 Wads- 
worth Street, Providence, - 

Bailey, Charity—Teacher of Grades Three and Four, Palmer Memorial Insti- 
tute, Sedalia, N. C.; Baptist; first year; 119 Wadsworth Street, Providence, 
nt 


Baker, Rev. George—Pastor; Congregational; sixth year; Abbeville, La. 

Baker, Lula—Head of Laundry, Brick Junior College, Bricks, N. c: Metho- 
dist: second year; 508 Walnut Street, Demopolis, Ala. 

Balcome, Ruth—instructor in French and Assistant in Music, Pleasant Hill 
Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Congregational; second year; 2065 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, St. ‘Paul, Minn. 

Banks, Rev. H. B.—Pastor; Congregational; fifth year; 3100 Twelfth Street, 
Meridian, Miss. 

Banks, Marjorie C.—Instructor in High School Science, Straight College, New 
Orleans, La.; second year; 1422 St. Claude Street, New Orleans, La. 


*Part of year. 


Banks, Noah A.—Instructor in College Mathematics, Tillotson College, Austin, 
Tex.; first year; Methodist; Waco, Texas. 

Baptist, Rev. J. D.—Pastor, Congregational: eighteenth year; Thibodeaux, La. 

Barber, Rev. Laurence L.—Member of Executive Committee; second year; 
term expires 1929; Pastor of. Pilgrim Congregational Church, Nashua, 
mM, 2.3 25 Berkeley Street, Nashua, N. H. 

Barnes, Louise—Instructor in ‘English, History and Civics, Lincoln Academy, 
King’s Mountain, N. C.; first year; Baptist; 221 N. Main Street, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


*Barnes, Mrs. Sarah—Charge of Laundry, Straight College, New Orleans, La; 
Methodist; twenty-ninth year; Dyer, Tenn. 

Barnhill, Rev. O. F.—Pastor; Congregational; twenty-second year; Troy, N. C. 

Barnwell, Rev. H. S.—Acting Secretary of Southern Church Work Among 
Negroes; Congregational; twenty-fifth year; 211 Boulevard Avenue, N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Barrell, Mabel A.—Instructor in Domestic Art, Allen Normal School, Thomas- 
ville, Ga.; Congregational; eighth year; Turner, Maine. 

Barrow, B. T.—Instructor in High School Science, Ballard Normal School, 
~ ag Ga.; Congregational; ninth year; 590 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 

ass. 

Bauer, Olive M.—Instructor in English and Literature, Lincoln Normal School, 
Marion, Ala.; Congregational; thirteenth year; R. F. D., Kensington, Conn. 

Beard, Rev. Augustus Field, D.D.—Honorary Secretary of The American Mis- 
sionary Association; forty-fourth year; 79 East Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 

Beebe, Ruth R.—Instructor in Domestic Science and Domestic Art, Trinity 
School, Athens, Ala.; Congregational; seventh year; 64 E. Town Street, 
Norwich Town, Conn. 

Beeman, Luna Hortense—Instructor in English, Ballard Normal School, 
Macon, Ga.; Methodist; first year; St. Albans, Vermont. 

Beitel, Ruth—Instructor in Mathematics and Geography, Santee Normal 
Training School, Santee, Nebr.; Congregational; sixth year; Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Beman, Esther H.—Instructor in High School Science, Lincoln Normal School, 
Marion, Ala.; Congregational; first year; 175 Pearl Street, Thompson- 
ville, Conn. , 

Bender, Rev. W. A.—Pastor, Congregational; twelfth year; 919 Waco Street, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Bennett, Louise M.—Instructor in English and French, Burrell Normal School, 
Florence, Ala.; Methodist; first year; 230 Rock Street, Marquette, Mich. 

Benson, Eva ‘L.—Matron Ranney Hall and Teacher of Domestic Science, Lin- 
coln Normal School, Marion, Ala.; Congregational; twenty-third year; 
Box 305, Chautauqua, 

Berrie, Nadine—Instructor in Home Economics, Blanche Kellogg Institute, 
Santurce, P. R.; Presbyterian; first year; 520 Albany Street, Brunswick, 


a. 
Bibiloni, Eduardo—Native Pastor, Congregstivaal: twenty-first year; Box 26/7, 
Fajardo, P. R. 
Bibiloni, Juan, Jr.—Assistant Pastor, Yabucoa; Congregational; sixth year; 
Yabucoa, 7. me. 
Bigney, Bertha C.—Acting Head of Music Department, Straight College, New 
eg La.; Congregational; tenth year; 22 Park Avenue, Attleboro, 


Mas 
Black, Thelma L.—Teacher of Fourth and Fifth Grades, Brick Junior Col- 
lege, Bricks, N. C.; Baptist; fourth year; 506 Walnut Street, Demopolis, 


Re all Violet—Dining Room Matron, Fort Berthold Mission, Elbowoods, 
N. D.; Presbyterian; first year; Rayburn, Ohio. 

Blalock, Mary R.—Instructor in Physical Education for Women, Talladega 
College, Talladega, Ala.; Methodist; first year; 12 S. 16th Street, Harris- 
urg, Pa. 


* Part of year. 


to 


Blanchard, Rev. Ferd. Q., D.D.—Chairman of Administrative Committee; Vice- 
Chairman of Executive Committee of The American Missionary Associa- 
tion; Pastor of Euclid Avenue Congregational Church, Cleveland, Ohio; 
twentieth year; term expires 1929; Euclid Avenue and E. 96th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Blue, James R.—Director of Agricultural Activities and Instructor in Science, 
Gloucester Institute, Capahosic, Va.; Baptist; fourth year; Capahosic, Va‘ 

Blue, Mrs. J. R.—Instructor in Education, Gloucester Institute, Capahosic, 
Va.; Congregational; third year; Capahosic, Va. 

a Thomas—Native Pastor; Congregational; eighteenth year; Lantry, 


Bogart, Frank E.—Member of Executive Committee, second year; term ex- 
pires 1929; Care Farrand, Williams & Clark, Detroit, Mich. 

Booker, Carrie M.—Instructor in Piano, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
Baptist; second year; 107 Locust Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Booth, William J.—Instructor in Manual Training, Gloucester Institute, Capa- 
hosic, Va.; Baptist; second year; Roanes, P. O., Virginia. 

Bosworth, Laura E.—Assistant to Treasurer and Teacher of Bookkeeping, 
‘Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; Presbyterian; first year; Mooers, N. Y 

Boult, William T.—Treasurer of The American Missionary Association; third 
year; 51 Old Orchard Road, New Rochelle, N. Y 

Boyce, Alexander—Treasurer and Purchasing Agent, Pleasant Hill Academy, 
en Hill, Tennessee; Congregational; fifteenth year; Pleasant Hill, 

enn. 

*Boyd, Mrs. Lottie—Head of Cooking Department, Santee Normal Training 
School, Santee, Nebraska; Congregational; second year; Carter, S. D. 
Boynton, Rev. Morrison R.—Member of Executive Committee; second year; 
term expires 1931; Pastor of Bryn Mawr Congregational Church, Chicago, 

Ill.; 7000 Jeffery Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Brackett, Alice M.—Instructor in Home Economics and Assistant in Junior 
High School, Cotton Valley School, Fort Davis, Ala.; Baptist; third year; 
323% D Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 

Brave, Rev. Ben—Native Pastor, Congregational; fifth year; Eagle Butte, S. D. 

Brice, Rev. John—Vice-Principal and Pastor, Palmer Memorial Institute, 
Sedalia, N. C.; Congregational; eighth year; Sedalia, N. C. 

Bridgeforth, George R.—Instructor in Science, Trinity School, Athens, Ala.; 
Congregational; third year; 716 Brown’s Ferry Street, Athens, Ala. 
Bridgeforth, Mrs. G. R.—Junior High School Grades, Trinity School, Athens, 
Ala.; Congregational; sixth year; 716 Brown’s Ferry Street, Athens, Ala. 
Brooks, Jennie M.—Teacher of Eighth Grade, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, 

Ala.; Methodist; fourth year; Ottawa, Kans. 

Brothers, W. H., M. D.—College Physician, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
Methodist; fourth year; 55 Church Street, Talladega, Ala. : 

Brown, A. M., M. D.—Consulting Physician, Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala.; fifth year; 310 No. Eighteenth Street, Birmingham, Ala. 

Brown, Aaron, Jr.—Instructor in Junior High School English, Le Moyne 
Junior College, Memphis, Tenn.; Methodist; first year; P. O. Box 859, 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Brown, Mrs. C. Hawkins—Principal, Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N. C.; 
Congregational; twenty-seventh year; Sedalia, N. C. 

Brown, Mrs. Edna F.—Teacher of Seventh Grade, Straight College, New 
Orleans, La.; Methodist; ninth year; 316 N. Mior Street, New Orleans, La. 

Brown, Rev. Hugh E.—Member of Administrative and Executive Committees 
of The American Missionary Association; sixth year; term expires 1929; 
Pastor of First Congregational Church, Evanston, IIl.; 1110 Judson Ave- 
nue, Evanston, III. 

Brown, Ruth A.—Instructor in High School English and Latin, Brick Junior 
College, Bricks, N. C.; Episcopal; first year; 7341 Monticello Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


* Part of year. 


Brownlee, Rev. Fred L.—Executive Secretary of Department of Missions of 
The American Missionary Association; ninth year; Fleetwood Knolls, 
Bronxville, N. Y 

Buckingham, Ruth—Instructor in Domestic Science and Domestic Art, Brick 
Junior College, Bricks, N. C.; Methodist; first year; 6724 Simonton Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Buffalo, Guy—Native Pastor, Upper Cheyenne, S. D.; Congregational; second 
year; Bridger, S. D. ee. 

Bumiller, Mrs. Louise C.—Assistant Supervisor of Nurses, Ryder Memorial 
Hospital, Humacao, P. R.; Baptist; first year; 6136 Greenwood Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl . 

Burghes, Ernestine A.—Instructor in French, Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala.; Methodist; second year; 6201 Waldorf Avenue, Birmingham, Ala. 
Burroughs, Mrs. Sadie L.—Librarian, Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C.; Con- 

gregational; eighth year; 62 Hanover Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Butler, Mrs. Susie A.—Assistant in Training School, Avery Institute, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Episcopal; twelfth year; 60 Warren Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Byrd, Walter F.—Instructor in Mathematics and Science, Gloucester Insti- 
tute, Capahosic, Va.; Baptist; seventh~yéar; Woods Cross Roads, Va. 


Cady, Rev. George L., D.D.—Executive Secretary of Department of Promo- 
tion of The American Missionary Association; twelfth year; 637 Hanover 
Place, Mount Vernon, N. Y. | 

Caldwell, Mrs. Rosa S.—Matron of Foster Hall, Talladega College, Talladega, 

- Ala. 6 eeemaaanaee sixth year; 3024 Sherman Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
70n, i. x... 

Carpenter, Julius C.—Instructor in High School and College Science, Tillotson 
College, Austin, Tex.; second year; Congregational; Route 2, Box 28, 
Albemarle, N. C. . 

Carruthers, Grace—Instructor in History and Bible, Allen Normal School, 
geen tb tl Ga.; Presbyterian; twenty-fourth year; Cobourg, Ontario, 

an. 

Case, Harold W.—Superintendent, Fort Berthold Reservation, N. D.; Con- 
gregational; seventh year; Elbowoods, N. D. 

**Cater, James T.—Dean of Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Congrega- 
tional; seventeenth year; Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 

Cathcart, Lillian $.—Teacher of Opportunity Class, Lincoln Normal School, 
Marion, Ala.; Presbyterian; thirty-sixth year; 365 Leonard Street, Atlanta, 


Ga. 

‘Chappell, Mrs. Minnie E.—Preceptress of Girls’ Dormitory, Tillotson College, 
Austin, Tex.; Methodist; third year; Rt. 3, Box.129, Lockhart, Tex. 

Chase, Abbie C.—Teacher of Seventh Grade, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, 
Ala.; Congregational; fifth year; 968 Washington Street, Stoughton, Mass. 

ee Tcl James—Pastor, Longhill; Congregational; second year; Little 

agle, 

Cheek, Alice M.—Instructor in Domestic Science and Domestic Art, Girls’ 
Industrial School, Moorhead, Miss.; Methodist; ninth year; Box 18, Holly 
Springs, Miss. 

Childs, Bertha—Teacher of Second Grade, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, 
Ala.; Congregational; second year; 530 Clay Street, Marion, Ala. 

Clark, Mrs. F. F.—Member of Executive Committee; second year; term ex- 
pires 1931; 2 Rutherford Road, White Plains, N. Y. 

Clark, Rev. W. A.—Pastor, Congregational; forty-first year; Dudley, N. C. 

Clough, Carmencita—Instructor in High School English, Trinity School, 
Athens, Ala.; Methodist; first year; Poultney, Vermont. 

Clyde, Florence A.—Principal of Training School, Avery Institute, Charles- 
e S. C.; Episcopal; twenty-eighth year; 191 Smith Street, Charleston, 


Cobb, Henry W.—Dean of Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; Congrega- 
tional; tenth year; Tougaloo, Miss. 


** On leave of absence 1928-1929. 


Cobleigh, Elizabeth M.—Instructor in History and Geography, Talladega 
College, Talladega, Ala.; Congregational; first year; 60 Forest Street, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Cole, Lillian N.—Instructor in Music and Band, Fessenden Academy, Fessen- 
den, Fla.; Baptist; fourth year; 1042 Reese Street, Athens, Ga. 

Coleman; Edward M.—Professor of College History, Extension Agent and 
Acting Principal of Daniel Hand School, Straight College, New Orleans, 
La.; Congregational; second year; 602 Polk Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

Coleman, Zenobia—Instructor in Junior High Mathematics and Reading, Brick 
Junior College, Bricks, N. C.; Congregational; seventh year; P. O. Box 
36, Kymulga, Ala. 

Collins, Retha B.—Teacher of Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades, Pleasant Hill 
Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Congregational; third year; Sparta, Tenn. 

Condell, Charles H.—Instructor in College French and Mathematics, Le 
«Moyne Junior College, Memphis, Tenn.; Baptist; fifth year; 714 Edith 
Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

Conklin, Henry—Manual Training and Physical Education Instructor, Trinity 
School, Athens, Ala.; Congregational; second year; 65 Ashcraft Road, 
New London, Conn. 

Conyers, Ruth H.—Teacher of Geography, Reading, Hygiene and Spelling, 
Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C.; Congregational; first year; 29 Doughty 
Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Cook, Elsie M.—Treasurer, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; Congrega- 
tional; eighth year; R. D. 1, Box 113, Bolton, Mass. 

Cooper, Henry E.—Instructor in Woodwork, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 
Miss.; Congregational; first year; Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Cooper, Peter—Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, Talladega College, 
Talladega, Ala.; Congregational; first year; Care J. Cooper, Holland 
Home, Paterson, N. J. 

Copeland, Mary E.—Matron of Dakota Home, Santee Normal Training School, 
Santee, Nebr.; Congregational; seventh year; Castana, Iowa. 

Cox, Benjamin F.—Principal, Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C.; Congrega- 
tional; thirty-second year; 121 Bull Street, Charleston, S. C 

Cox, Mrs. B. F.—Matron, Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C.; Congregational; 
thirty-third year; 121 Bull Street, Charleston, S. C | 

Coxen, Rev. LeRoy—Pastor, Congregational; twentieth year; Box 83, 
Schriever, La. 3 | 

Crain, Lucy: B.—Personnel Secretary, Department of Missions of The American 
— Association; seventh year; 360 East 55th Street, New York 

7 ity. 

Cross, Rev. Edward W., D.D.—Member of Administrative Committee of 
The American Missionary Association; second year; Pastor of Union 
Congregational Church, Richmond Hill, N. Y.; 11410-86th Avenue, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. 

Cross, Rev. Judson L.—Regional Secretary, Boston Office of The American 
Missionary Association; second year; 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

— * T.—Native Pastor; Congregational; fourteenth year; Parmelee, 


Cunningham, Mrs. Fannie M.—Matron of Dining Hall, Tougaloo College, 
ml Miss.; Congregational; eighth year; P. O. Box 165, Talladega, 
a. 
Cunningham, Thomas L.—Superintendent of Labor, Pleasant Hill Academy, 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Congregational; second year; Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 
Cuthbert, Marion V.—Dean of Women, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
Congregational; ninth year; 340 Iglehart Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


Daniel, W. A., Ph.D.—Research Secretary, Department of Missions of The 
American Missionary Association; second year; 109 E. Leigh Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Danner, Ruth—Instructor in Domestic Science, Le Moyne Junior College, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Church of Brethren; first year; Brethren, Mich. 
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Davies, Bernice F.—Head of English Department, Tougaloo College, Touga- 
loo, Miss.; Congregational; first year; Route 1, Box 49, Emerson, Iowa. 

Davis, Mrs. Annie F.—Teacher of Seventh Grade, Straight College, New 
Orleans, La.; fifth year; 312 So. Lopez Street, New Orleans, La. 

Davis, Hilda A.—Registrar and Teacher of English, Palmer Memorial Insti- 
tute, Sedalia, N. C.; Episcopal; fourth year; Massachusetts and Western 
Avenues, N. W., Washington, D. C._ 

Dawson, Louis—Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, Straight College, 
New Orleans, La.; fourth year; 2523 So. Dorgenois Street, New Orleans, 


a. 
Day, Mary A—Assistant Worker, Japanese Community Church, Seattle, 
‘wih: Congregational; third year; 608 Twelfth Avenue, S., Seattle, Wash. 

Day, Rev. William Horace, D.D.—President of The American Missionary 
Association and Chairman of Executive Committee; sixth year; Pastor of 
United Congregational Church, Bridgeport, Conn.; 877 Park Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

DeBerry, Mrs. Pauline B.—Matron of Girls and Superintendent of Laundry, 
Lincoln Academy, King’s Mountain, N. C.; Congregational; fourth year; 
609 Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

DeBose, Tourgee D.—Director of Music, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
Congregational; eighth year; Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. . 
Delanney, América—lInstructor in Chemistry, Blanche Kellogg Institute, 

Santurce, P. R.; Methodist; second year; Guayama, P. R. 

Derricotte, Juliette—Member of Administrative Committee of The American 
Missionary Association; second year; National Student Secretary of Young 
Women’s Christian Associations; 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

*Dewitt, Canis A.—Instructor in English, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; 
Methodist; first year; 225 W. Springfield Street, Boston, Mass. 

Diaz, Petra, R.N.—Acting Secretary, Ryder Memorial Hospital, Humacao, 
P. R.; Christian; first year; Santa Isabel, P. R. 

Dickinson, Mrs. Alice R.—Matron, Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N. C.; 
Baptist; second year; 901 T Street; N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Dinkins, Daisy D.—Superintendent, Brewer Hospital, Greenwood, S. C.; Bap- 
tist; fourth year; 807 Minter Avenue, Selma, Ala. 

Dixon, Marguerite—Acting Treasurer, Straight College, New Orleans, La.; 
Methodist; tenth year; 193 Massachusetts Avenue, Providence, R. I. 

es Emma F.—Librarian, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; 

ongregational; thirty-ninth year; Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 

Dominis, Beatrice L.—Preceptress and Teacher of Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Ga.; Methodist; sixth year; 52 Laurel 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Donaldson, Rev. J. I.—Pastor; Congregational; thirty-ninth year; 1420 Wilson 
Street, Houston, Tex. 

Douglas, Ruth B.—Stenographer, Brick Junior College, Bricks, N. C.; Metho- 

_ dist; second year; 205 No. Pinckney Street, Union, S. C. 
Bear gh ee ative Pastor, Congregational; seventh year; Little 
agle, S. D. 


Eastman, Mrs. L. R.—Member of Administrative Committee of The American 

ona | Association; sixth year; 110 Washington Street, New York 
ity. 

Edmands, Bessie—Matron of Woolworth Hall, Lincoln Normal School, 
Marion, Ala.; Methodist; first year; 246 Pleasant Street, Norwood, Mass. 

Edwards, Mrs. Annie M.—Teacher of Fifth and Sixth Grades, Allen Normal 
School, Thomasville, Ga.; Congregational; nineteenth year; 1107 Lester 
Street, Thomasville, Ga. 

Elam, Chauncy L.—Assistant in Science, Brick Junior College, Bricks, N. C.; 
Methodist; second year; 4149 W. Belle Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Elam, Edgar H.—Principal, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; 
Congregational; sixth year; Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 


* Part of year. 


eter em 


Elson, Dorothy—Instructor in High School English, Le Moyne Junior Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tenn.; Congregational; first year; 1013 Summer Street, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

Epps, Susie ‘A.—Teacher of Fifth and Sixth Grades, Ballard Normal School, 
Macon, Ga.; Congregational; twenty-third year; 121 Chestnut Street, 
Macon, Ga. 

Ervin, Mahala—Teacher of First and Second Grades, Tougaloo College, 
Tougaloo, Miss.; Baptist; third year; Gulfport, Miss. 

Ervin, Paul A.—Smith-Hughes Agriculturalist, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleas- 
ant Hill, Tenn.; Congregational; fourth year; Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 

Evans, Evalee—Teacher of First and Second Grades, Allen Normal School, 
eee. Ga.; Baptist; ninth year; 730 E. Calhoun Street, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 


Faduma, Orishatukeh—Instructor in Latin and English, Lincoln Academy, 
King’s Mountain, N. C.; Congregational; thirty-third year; 630 E. High 
Street, High Point, N. C. 

Fairfax, Helen E.—Instructor in French and English, Talladega College, Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Methodist; third year; 24 E. Fourth Street, Williamsport, Pa 

Falls, Louise J.—Instructor in English, Straight College, New Orleans, La.; 
Baptist; eighth year; Dallas, N. C. 

Fant, Inez H.—Teacher of Fifth and Sixth Grades, Trinity School, Athens, 
Ala.; Congregational; seventeenth year; Hartselle, Ala. 

Farrell, Gertrude A.—Instructor in Domestic Art and Arithmetic, Fessenden 
Academy, Fessenden, Fla.; Baptist; fourth year; 4446 Vincennes Avenue, 
Chicago, II 

— Florence L.—Secretary to President, Straight College, New Orleans, 

La.; Congregational; second year; 200 Lake Street, Auburn, Me. 

Fifield, Rev. Myron F.—Principal, Rio Grande Institute, ‘Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Presbyterian; sixth year; Rio Grande Institute, Albuquerque, M. 

Fifield, Mrs. M. F.— Assistant Principal and Secretary, Rio Grande Institute, 
Albuquerque, N. M.; Congregational; sixth year; Rio Grande Institute, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Fisher, Rose A.—Teacher of Fifth and Sixth Grades, Fessenden Academy, 
Fessenden, Fla.; Congregational; second year; 27 Garden Street, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Fisher, Viola—Office Secretary, Atlanta Office; Congregational; first year; 
31 Catawba Street, Boston, Mass. 

Fletcher, Joseph J.—Superintendent of Construction, Talladega College, Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Congregational; twenty-seventh year; 398 W. Battle Street, 
Talladega, "Ala. 

Floyd, Eloise J.—Instructor in History and Bible and Librarian, Dorchester 
Academy, McIntosh, Ga.; Episcopal; first year; 1504 F Street, Brunswick, 
Ga. 

Fonvielle, H. Fortune—Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, Tougaloo 
College, Tougaloo, Miss.; Methodist; first year; 158 Beauregard Street, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Foster, Alice A.—Instructor in Latin and French, Gloucester Institute, Capa- 
hosic, Va.; Baptist; seventh year; Cardinal, Va. 

Fraser, Rubena F.—Teacher of Seventh Grade, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 
Miss.: - first year; United Church of Canada; 77 Englewood Avenue, Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Frasier, Mrs. Ethel J.—Teacher of Third and Fourth Grades, Cotton Valley 

- School, Fort Davis, Ala.; Methodist; second year; 96 Congress Avenue, 
Flushing, eB 

Frazier, Augustus S.—Instructor in Printing, Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala.; Baptist; eighth year; 2841 West 17th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frazier, ‘Mrs. A. S.—Secretary to Deans and Registrar, Talladega College, 
Talladega, Ala.; Methodist; eighth year; 2841 West 17th Street, Brooklyn, 
|, ee 2 


Frazier, Rev. Charles—Native Teacher and Preacher, Santee Normal Train- 
ing School, Santee, Nebraska; Congregational; twenty-third year; Santee, 
Nebr. 
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Frazier, Rev. Lot—Native Pastor, Congregational; twenty-third year; La 
Plante, S. D. 

Frost, Lily B.—Teacher of Eighth Grade, Straight College, New Orleans, La.; 
Methodist; first year; 129 N. Roman Street, New Orleans, La. 

Fuller, Marion—Instructor in Piano and Voice, Straight College, New Or- 
leans, La.; Baptist; first year; Suffield, Conn. 


ee Rev. Silas A.—Pastor, Congregational; thirtieth year; Caledonia, 

iss. 

Garcia, Diego—Native Pastor, Congregational; tenth year; Fajardo, P. R. 

Garner, Mary E.—Secretary, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; 
Congregational; eighth year; 679 Longmeadow Street, Longmeadow, Mass. 

Gary, Marion—Member of Executive Committee; second year, term expires 
1931; 94 Grove Street, Rutland, Vt. 

Gilbert, Dennis—Pastor, Gilbert Memorial; Congregational; sixth year; Run- 
ningville, S. D. 

Gilbert, Mrs. H. S—Member of Executive Committee; second year, term 

| expires 1929; 560 Elm Street, Portland, Ore. 

Gill, Rev. Harley H.—Member of Executive Committee; second year, term 
expires 1931; Pastor of First Congregational Church, Sacramento, Calif.; 
Y. M. C. A., Sacramento, Calif. 

*Giro, Margaret C.—Teacher of Fifth and Sixth Grades, Gloucester Institute, 
Capahosic, Va.; first year; 56 Lafayette Street, Portland, Me. 

Glaze, Anniemae—Instructor in Music, Trinity School, Athens, Ala.; Metho- 
dist; second year; 29 Loomis Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Glover, Ola—Trained Nurse and Bursar, Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, 
N. C.; Methodist; ninth year; 72 College Avenue, Gainesville, Ga. 

Gonzales, Carlos P.—Native Pastor; Congregational; first year; Las -Piedras, 
Pr. R 


Gonzales, Vincente—Student Helper, Santurce, P. R.; Congregational; third 
year; Rio Piedras, P. R. 

Goodbird, Rev. Edward—Native Preacher; Congregational; sixteenth year; 
Van Hook, N. D. 

Goodboy, Rev. Oscar—Pastor, Cannon Ball Church; Congregational; second 
year; Cannon Ball, N. D. 

Goodwin, Mildred E.—Assistant in Seventh and Eighth Grades, Ballard 
Normal School, Macon, Ga.; Baptist; fourth year; 235 Fourth Avenue, 
Macon, Ga. 

Gordon, John H.—Professor of Science, Brick Junior College, Bricks, N. C.; 
Methodist; seventh year; Bricks, N. C. 

Gorum, Geraldine C.—Instructor in Music, Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, 
N. C.; Methodist; third year; 301 Stewart Avenue, Rockford, II. 

Graham, Rev. C. F. L. M.—Pastor; Congregational; ninth year; 1564 Ash 
Street, Beaumont, Tex. 

Graham, Hazel E.—Assistant in Music, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala.; 
Congregational; first year; Tolland, Conn. 

Graham, Virginia C.—Instructor in Languages, Le Moyne Junior College, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Baptist; fourth year; 649 So. Lauderdale Avenue, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Green, Gertrude E.—Teacher of First and Second Grades, Fessenden Acad- 
7: Fessenden, Fla.; Methodist; third year; 108 So. Lima Street, Ocala, 

2. : 

Greene, Evelyn—Matron of Whitney Hall, Santee Normal Training School, 

| Santee, Nebr.; Congregational; fourth year; Spokane, Wash. 

Gregory, Rev. A. E.—Professor of Religious Education, Talladega College, 
Aeacgrs pat Ala.; Congregational; sixth year; 458 West 57th Street, New 

or ity. 

Gregory, Mrs. Eddie J.—Instructor in Mathematics and Science, Talladega 


College, Talladega, Ala.; Congregational; sixth year; 458 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 


* Part of year. 


Griffin, Noah W.—Associate Professor of Education and Director of Drewry 
Practice High School, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Congregational; 
first year; 1453 Tyler Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Grover, Frances—Teacher of History, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
Congregational; second year; 569 Osceola Avenue, Winter Park, Fla. 
Grupe, Mildred L.—Teacher of Third and Fourth Grades, Trinity School, 

Athens, Ala.; Congregational; thirteenth year; Willsboro, N. Y. 

Gunnison, Bessie M.—Matron Berkshire Cottage, Tougaloo College, Touga- 

loo, Miss.; Congregational; first year; River Falls, Wisconsin. 


Hall, Audrey R.—Teacher of Manual Training and Secretary, Allen Normal 
School, Thomasville, Ga.; Baptist; third year; Route 2, Box 25, Naylor, Ga. 

Hall, Rev. Charles L.—Superintendent Emeritus, Fort Berthold Mission, 
Elbowoods, N. D.; Congregational; fifty-fourth year; Elbowoods, N. D. 

Hamblin, Enola—Instructor in Music, Girls’ Industrial School, Moorhead, 
Miss.; Congregational; first year; Alton. 

*Hamilton, Henry C.—Dean of Le Moyne Junior College, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Congregational; first year; 102 Howell Street, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Hamilton, Riley A.—Farm Superintendent, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; 
Congregational; ninth year; Tougaloo, Miss. 

Hamlin, William H.—Steward, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Congre- 
gational; thirty-fifth year; Box 254, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Hamlin, Mrs. W. H.—Stewardess, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Con- 
gregational; twenty-eighth year; Box 254, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Hampton, Mrs. Julia V.—Head Nurse, Brewer Hospital; Methodist; second 
year; 1301 State Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Hannar, Rev. G. W.—Pastor, Congregational; twelfth year; Beachton, Ga. 

Hansen, Anna Marie—Assistant in College English, Straight College, New 
Orleans, La.; Congregational; tenth year; R. D. 2, Curtis, Nebr. 

Hanson, Alma C.—Acting President and Business Manager, Le Moyne Junior 
College, Memphis, Tenn.; Congregational; fourteenth year; 120 East 34th 
Street, New York City. 

Harden, Elizabeth M.—Boys’ Matron and Teacher of Eighth Grade, Fessen- 
den Academy, Fessenden, Fla.; Christian Disciple; fifth year; 726 N. 
Limestone Street, Lexington, Ky. 

Hardy, Myra I.—Instructor in Pedagogy and Supervisor of Practice Teaching, 
Ballard Normal School, Macon, Ga.; Congregational; seventeenth year; 
Nelson, N. H. . 

Hare, Georgianna W.—Instructor in Domestic Arts, Dorchester Academy, 
McIntosh, Ga.; Episcopal; third year; Amherst, N. H. 

Harper, Rev. Joel W.—Member of Executive Committee; second year, term 
expires 1929; Pastor of Westminster Congregational Church, Spokane, 
Wash.; 1219 Ninth Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 

Harrar, Mary J.—Instructor in College English and Bible, Le Moyne Junior 
nee Memphis, Tenn.; Baptist; first year; 604 Benson Street, Camden, 


Harris, Helen E.—Instructor in English and Education, Tougaloo College, 
Tougaloo, Miss.; Methodist; second year; 1129 Poplar Street, Helena, Ark. 
Harris, William A.—Professor of Chemistry, Straight College, New Orleans, 
La.; Congregational; fourth year; 2026 St. Anthony Street, New Orleans, 


a. 
Harrison, Frank—Instructor in Voice, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
Congregational; second year; 208 West 13lst Street, New York City. 
Harvey, Mrs. Elbert A.—Member of Executive Committee; second year, term 
expires 1931; 10 Spooner Road, Chestnut Hill, Boston, Mass. 

Hassinger, Alta Mae—Secretary, Santee Normal Training School, Santee, 
Nebr.; Congregational; third year; Bellevue, Ohio. 

Hawk Eagle, Harry—Pastor, Big Lake Church, Congregational; second year; 
Cannon Ball, N.. D. 3 


* Part of year. 


Hawkins, James L.—Teacher Training, Brick Junior College, Bricks, N. C.; 
Methodist; second year; 221 Santa Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Hawkins, Rev. O. W.—Pastor; Congregational; twenty-sixth year; Mt. Pleas- 
me. et. . ey 

Hawley, Mrs. Rosa—Boys’ Matron, Fort Berthold Mission, Elbowoods, N. D.; 
Congregational; third year; Holt, Minn. 

Hayden, James R.—Instructor in Biology and Chemistry, Talladega College, 
Talladega, Ala.; Methodist; third year; 1516 Howard Avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

ies, Rev. Charles H.—Professor of History, Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala.; Baptist; seventh year; Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 

Haynes, Mrs. C. H.—Assistant Matron of Foster Hall, Talladega College, 
Talladega, Ala.; Congregational; fifth year; Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala. 

Haynes, George E., Ph.D.—-Vice-Chairman of Administrative Committee and 
Member of Executive Committee of The American Missionary Associa- 
tion; seventh year, term expires 1929; Secretary of Commission on Church 
_— Race Relations of Federal Council, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 

ity. 

Heard, Lottie B.—Instructor in Music, Gloucester Institute, Capahosic, Va.; 
Congregational; third year; 6240 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Hemingway, Robert—Instructor in Music, Le Moyne Junior College, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Baptist; first year; 585 E. Iowa Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

Herb, Mary E.—Teacher of Seventh Grade and Assistant Girls’ Matygon, Fes- 
senden Academy, Fessenden, Fla.; Congregational; first year; 7266 Goffe 
Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 

Heriot, Mrs. Laura—lInstructor in Latin and Mathematics, Blanche Kellogg 
Institute, Santurce, P. R.; Episcopal; third year; Rio Piedras, P. R. 
Hernandez, Tomas—Assistant Pastor, Quebra Secca; Congregational; sixth 

year; Ceiba, P. R. ; 

Herndon, Gladys M.—Instructor in History and Supervisor of Grades, 
Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N. C.; Baptist; second year; 43 
Harold Street, Boston, Mass. 

Herod, Rev. J. A—Pastor, Congregational; thirty-fifth year; Abbeville, La. 


Hertz, Rev. Rudolf—Pastor-at-Large; Congregational; eleventh year; Eagle 


Butte, S. D. 
Hester, Rev. John E.—Professor of Social Science, Talladega College, Talla- 
aa Ala.; Congregational; second year; Talladega College, Talladega, 
2. 
Hicks, Mildred—Teacher of Kindergarten, Trinity School, Athens, Ala.; Bap- 
_ tist; second year; 2 Ashurst Street, Newport, R. I 

Hincks, Henry W.—Member of Administrative and Executive Committees of 
The American Missionary Association; second year, term expires 1931; 
Partner with Hincks Bros., Investment Brokers; 880 Main Street, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Hinman, Rev. George W., D.D.—Secretary of Spanish-speaking and Oriental 
Work, Department of Missions of The American Missionary Association; 
twentieth year; 175 Claremont Avenue, New York City. 

Hodges, Bertha D.—Principal, Girls’ Industrial School, Moorhead, Miss.; 
Congregational; thirty-second year; Randolph, Vt. | 

Hodges, James T.—President of Tillotson College, Austin, Texas; Baptist; 
fifth year; 5811 S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 

Hodges, Mrs. J. T.—Matron and Supervisor of Cafeteria, Tillotson College, 
Austin, Tex.; Congregational; seventh year; 5811 S. Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, III. 

Hodges, Renette—Instructor in High School English and Physical Education, 
Tillotson College, Austin, Tex.; Methodist; second year; 512 Ash Street, 
Forest City, Ark. 


wag. wa a ve Pastor; Congregational; twenty-first year; Cherry 
reek, ; 


Holden, Mrs. Charlotte L.—Instructor in Piano, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 
Miss.; Baptist; third year; New Braintree, Mane” ee “ 
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Holden, Mrs. Lillian V.—Instructor in Domestic Science, Tillotson College, 
Austin, Tex.; Methodist; second year; 1209 Florida Street, San Antonio, 


Tex. . 
*Holderread, Mabel L.—Instructor in Home Economics, Santee Normal Train- 
ing School, Santee, Nebr.; Church of the Brethren; first year; Cushing, 
kl 


a. 

Holloway, H. M.—Instructor in Science and Mathematics, Palmer Memorial 
Institute, Sedalia, N. C.; Congregational; second year; 314 Fourteenth 
Street, N., Nashville, Tenn. oa 

Holloway, Rev. William H., D.D.—Dean of Brick Junior College, Bricks, N. C.; 
Congregational; twenty-ninth year; Bricks, N. C. 

Holmes, Rev. N. A.—Associate Secretary of Southern Church Work Among 
Negroes; Congregational; first year; 71 Newcastle Street, S. W., Atlanta, 


Ga. 7 
Holmes, Rosina—Instructor in English and Pedagogy, Allen Normal. School, 
er. Ga.; Methodist; first year; 28 W. 8th Avenue, Gloversville, 


Holmes, Ruth T.—Instructor in Domestic Art and Domestic Science, Ballard 


Normal School, Macon, Ga.; Congregational; ninth year; 803 Gibbon 
Street, Alexandria, Va. ; 


) Holmes, Rev. William T.—President of Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; 


Congregational; sixteenth year; Tougaloo, Miss. 
Hoist, Gladys E.—Secretary, Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, P. R.; Con- 
gregational; fifth year; Rio Piedras, P. R., Box 156. 

Hoursey, 6 SiR Pe me pyc os in Latin and French, Avery Institute, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Episcopal; third year; 375 Ashley Avenue, Charleston, S. C. 
Howard, Mrs. L. R.—Vice-Recording Secretary of Administrative Committee, 

Member of Executive Committee of The American Missionary Associa- 

tion; fourth year, term expires 1929; 112 Upland Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
*Howard, Wesley I.—Instructor in Orchestra and Violin, Talladega College, 

Talladega, Ala.; first year; 259 Potter Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 
th Wolf, L.—Native Preacher; Congregational; tenth year; Elbowoods, 


Hunt, Eugene—Teacher of Sixth Grade, Brick Junior College, Bricks, N. C.; 
Methodist; second year; 1103 N. Carey Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Hyman, John C.—Bookkeeper, Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N. C.; 
Baptist; third year; Box 22, Oak City, N. C. 


Inborden, Rev. Thomas S.—Principal Emeritus, Brick Junior College, Bricks, 
. C.; Congregational; thirty-seventh year; Bricks, N. C. 
Ireland, Invaline—Instructor in Education, Le Moyne Junior College, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Lutheran; second year; 933 West Main: Street, Vandalia, IIl. 
Iron Mocassin, Rev. Truby—Pattor at Large, Southern Standing Rock; Con- 
gregational; ninth year; Little Eagle Butte, S. D. 


Jacobs, Edith—Instructor in Domestic Art, Le Moyne Junior College, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Congregational; twenty-seventh year; 204 Main Street, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Jaquith, Rev. Charles A.—Professor of English, Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala.; Congregational; fourteenth year; Union Village, Vt. 

Jaquith, Mrs. Eliza Lord—lInstructor in English, Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala.; Congregational; fourteenth year; Union Village, Vt. 

James, Mrs. W. L.—Member of Executive Committee; second year, term ex- 
pires 1931; 1495 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jenkins, J. Roosevelt—Instructor in Science and Agriculture, Dorchester 
Academy, McIntosh, Ga.; Methodist; third year; 419 Clinton Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Jenkins, Mrs. J. R.—Teacher of Fifth and Sixth Grades, Dorchester Academy, 
ee Ga.; Congregational; third year; 419 Clinton Street, Detroit, 
Mich. 


* Part of year. 
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#*Jiménez, Carmen—Secretary, Ryder Memorial Hospital, Humacao, P. R.; 
Congregational; second year; Fajardo, P. R. 

Johnson, Alberta C.—Teacher of Fifth and Sixth Grades, Talladega College, 
Talladega, Ala.; Congregational; twentieth year; 260 West 139th Street, 
New York City. 

*#Johnson, Darlene—Instructor in History, Mathematics and Physical Educa- 
tion, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Congregational; first 
year; Prophetstown, III. 

Johnson, Elizabeth N.—Teacher of Sixth and Seventh Grades, Allen Normal 
School; Thomasville, Ga.; Baptist; first year; 24 Heath Street, Newport, 
R. I 


Johnson, Rev. H. E.—Pastor; Congregational; fourth year; 568 Auburn Avenue, 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Johnson, Hunter N.—Instructor in Biology and Athletic Coach, Tougaloo 
College, Tougaloo, Miss.; Presbyterian; first year; Kimball, West Virginia. 

Jones, Catherine H.—Instructor in Home Economics, Palmer Memorial In- 
stitute, Sedalia, N. C.; Baptist; second year; 339 Prestman Street, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Jones, Rev. Eli—Native Preacher, Santee, Nebr.; Congregational; ninth year; 
Niobrara, Nebr. 

Jones, Lois—Art Director, Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N. C.; Con- 
gregational; first year; 4 Durham Street, Boston, Mass. 

Jones, Rev. M. S.—Pastor, Congregational; thirty-fifth year; 1103 Lester Street, 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Jones, Mrs. M. S.—Teacher of Third and Fourth Grades, Allen Normal School, 
Thomasville, Ga.; Congregational; twenty-eighth year; 1103 Lester Street, 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Jones, Marcella L.—Instructor in Public School Music and Piano, Dorchester 
Academy, McIntosh, Ga.; Baptist; fifth year; Greenville, Ga. 

Justus, Mary L.—Teacher of Fifth. Grade, Rio Grande Institute, Albuquerque, 
N. M.; Christian; third year; Aubuquerque, N. M. 


Kaster, Mabel—Matron of Dining Hall, Santee Normal Training School, 
Santee, Nebr.; Baptist; second year; Mediapolis, Ia. 

Keeler, Mrs. Alice C.—Matron of Birds’ Nest, Santee Normal Training School, 
Santee, Nebr.; eee eestiogal; fifteenth year; Vega, S. D. 

Kellogg, Eleanor—Teacher of Sixth Grade, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, 
Ala.; Methodist; first year; Boyle, Miss. 

Kerr, Kate E.—Secretary and Treasurer, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala.; 
Presbyterian; ninth year; Box 312, Postville, Ia. 

Kerr, Malcolm H.—Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds and Athletic 
a Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala.; Methodist; first year; Post- 
ville, Ia. 

Kerr, Mrs. M. H.—Matron of Forest Home, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, 

_ Ala.; Methodist; first year; Postville, Ia. 

Kindle, William H.—Professor of Physical Education, Talladega College, 
lege a Ala.; Congregational; eighth year; Talladega College, Talla- 
ega, Ala. 

Kindle, Mrs. W. H.—Teacher of Fourth and Fifth Grades, Talladega College, 
Talladega, Ala.; Congregational; eighth year; Talladega College, Talla- 

_ dega, Ala. 

King, Rev. W. J.—Pastor; Congregational; fourth year; 548 Georgetown 
Street, Lexington, Ky. 

Kingsley, Irma E.—Teacher of First and Second Grades, Straight College, 
one Orleans, La.; Episcopal; fifth year; 6093 Scotten Avenue, Detroit, 

ich. 

‘Kingsley, Thelma P.—Teacher of First and Second Grades, Talladega College, 

a? Ala.; Episcopal; seventh year; 6093 Scotten Avenue, Detroit, 

ich. 


** On leave of absence, 1928-1929. 
* Part of year. 
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Kinnan, Frances L.—Teacher of Third Grade, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, 
Ala.; Methodist; first year; Tioga, Pa. 
Knapp, Ida L.—Instructor in Domestic Art, Talladega College, Talladega, 
_Ala.; Episcopal; twelfth year; 203 Wimbledon Road, Rochester, N. Y. 
Knight, Myrtle W.—Principal, Cotton Valley School, Fort Davis, Ala.; fourth 
year; Baptist; 598 Twenty-second Street, West New York; N 

Knowlton, Janette—Head Worker, Japanese Community Center, Seattle, 
Washington; Congregational; nineteenth year; 608 Twelfth Avenue, So., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Kutepi, Leo—Native Pastor; Congregational; twelfth year; Little Eagle, S. D. 


Lance, Harvey—Instructor in Science and Mathematics and Athletic Director, 
vo Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; first year; Hendersonville, 


Lance, Mrs. Harvey—Matron of Boys’ Dormitory and Assistant in Boarding 
Department, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; first year; 
Hendersonville, N. C. 

Lane, Mary E.—Librarian, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Unitarian; 
fourteenth year; Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 

Lang, Rev. H. L.—Pastor; Congregational; fifth year; 2017 N. Galvez Street, 
New Orleans, La. : 

Larsen, Eleanor M.—Instructor in Physical Education and Hygiene, Touga- 
loo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; Congregational; fifth year; 2420 Canal Street, 
New Orleans, La. 

Larsen, Homer T.—Instructor in College Science, Tougaloo College, Touga- 
loo, Miss.; Congregational; sixth year; Bay View, Mich. 

Larsen, Ludwig T.—Dean of Straight College, New Orleans, La.; Congrega- 
tional; seventeenth year; Bay View, Mich. 

Lawless, Oscar G.—Professor of Mathematics and Physics, Talladega College, 


Talladega, Ala.; Congregational; tenth year; 417 W. Battle Street, Talla- 
dega, Ala. 


Lawrence, Everett R.—Instructor in College Chemistry and Biology, Touga- 


loo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; Congregational; fourth year; 4 Lewis Street, 
Andover, Mass. 

Lawson, Charles R.—Instructor in Printing, Santee Normal Training School, 
Santee, Nebr.; Congregational; forty-first year; Santee, Nebr. 

Lee, Raymond E.—Professor of College Modern Languages and Preceptor, 
Straight College, New Orleans, La.; Congregational; tenth year; 24 David 
Street, Delaware, Ohio. 

Lee, Ruth E.—Principai, Burrell Normal School, Florence, Ala.; Episcopai; 
first year; Box 456, Summerville, $. C 

Leete, Rev. William W.—Recording Secretary of the Executive Committee, 
Editorial Secretary of Congregational Church Extension Boards; second 
year: 90 Norton Street, New Haven, Conn, 

Leigh, Harry—Engineer, Santee Normal Training School, Santee, Nebr.: Con- 
gregational; second year; Santee, Nebr. 

Leigh, M. Gertrude—Instructor in Modern Languages, Brick Junior College, 
Bricks, N. C.; Baptist; first year; 704 E. Leigh Street, Richmond, Va. 
Leigh, Lewis A.—Superintendent of Farm and Disciplinarian, Santee Normal 

Training School, Santee, Nebr.; Congregational; fourth year; Santee, Nebr. 

Leigh, Mrs. L. A.—Matron of Boys’ Cottage, Santee Normal Training School, 
Santee, Nebr.; Congregational; fourth year; Santee, Nebr. 

Lewis, Jennie I—Instructor in Vocal Music, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 
Miss.; Presbyterian; first year; 47 Walta Avenue, Ballston Spa, N. Y 
Lewis, John F.—Instructor in College Education, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 
Miss.; Baptist; first year; 1520 E. 14th Street, Winston-Salem, N. C 
Lewis, Marion E.—Instructor in Languages, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo., 

Miss.; Congregational; fourth year; Marshfield, Mass. 
Lewis, Mrs. R. E.—Member of Administrative and Executive Committees of 


The American Missionary Association; second year, term expires 1931; 
15409 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Libby, Augusta T.—Teacher of First Grade, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, 
Ala.; Unitarian; sixth year; 26 Eastern Avenue, Augusta, Me. 

Lincoln, Robert—Native Preacher; Congregational; fourth year; Elbowoods, 
N. D 


Lindsay, Martha—Principal, Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, P. R.; Con- 
gregational; first year; 628 Front Street, Freeland, Pa. 

Little, Mary V.—Matron of Dining Hall, Brick Junior College, Bricks, N. C.; 
Methodist; twenty-second year; 508 Walnut Street, Demopolis, Ala. 

Logan, Mrs. Martha A.—Teacher of Seventh and Eighth Grades, Ballard 
Normal School, Macon, Ga.; Methodist; thirtieth year; 257 Third Avenue, 

Macon, Ga. 

Lombard, Lucia A.—Assistant Supervisor of Nurses, Ryder Memorial Hos- 
itai, Humacao, P. R.; Congregational; first year; 33 Holly Street, Au- 
urn, Me. 

Loughnane, Emma—Preceptress and Teacher of Algebra and Junior High 
School, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Presbyterian; second 
year, Lapeer, Mich. 

Lynn, Rubye B.—Instructor in History, Brick Junior College, Bricks, N. C.; 
Methodist, second year; R. 3, Box 129, Birmingham, Ala. 

Lyons, Lulu—Teacher of First Grade, Lincoln Academy, King’s Mountain, 
N. C.; Baptist; fourth year; 1336 Wilkins Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Magill, Hester J—vTeacher of Fourth Grade, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, 
Ala.; Presbyterian; first year; 400 W. Jeff Street, Franklin, Ind. 

Marden, Mary L.—Principal, Allen Normal School, Thomasville, Ga.; Con- 
gregational; twenty-eighth year; Box 616, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Marr, Beula A.—Instructor in English, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
tenth year; 4929 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Marriott, Lillian—Teacher of First and Second Grades, Cotton Valley School, 
Fort Davis, Ala.; Baptist; first year; 3 Centre Street, Newport, R. I. 

Marsh, Gertrude—Teacher of Seventh Grade and Religious Education; Rio 
Grande Institute, Albuquerque, N. M.; Congregational; sixth year; Albu- 
querque, N. M. 

Marsh, Mattie M.—Instructor in Latin, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
Presbyterian; thirty-fourth year; Winona Lake, Ind. 

Martin, Jane E.—Instructor in Languages, Tillotson College, Austin, Tex.; 
Christian; first year; 2711 Indianapolis Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Martinez, Lorenzo—Native Pastor, Santurce; Congregational; thirteenth year; 
Box 419, Santurce, P. R. 

Masden, Lucile—Librarian, Le Moyne Junior College, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Methodist; fourth year; Big Wells, Tex. 

Mattos, Manuel G.—Native Pastor, Yabucoa, P. R.; Congregational; eighteenth 
year; Yabucoa, P. R. | 

Maurer, Rev. Oscar E., D.D.—Member of Administrative and Executive Com- 
mittees of The American Missionary Association; fifteenth year, term 
expires 1929; Pastor of First Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn.; 
Center Church House, New Haven, Conn. 

Maxwell, Pauline E.—Teacher of First and Second Grades, Dorchester Aca- 
demy, McIntosh, Ga.; Presbyterian; third year; Haines Institute, Augusta, 


Ga. 

Mayfield, Elvira S.—Teacher of Grades Five and Six and Physical Education, 
Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N. C.; Methodist; first year; 1312 
Clifton Avenue, Rockford, III. 

Mayfield, S. J.—Student Pastor; Congregational; second year; Talladega, Ala. 

Mayne, Rev. Virgil B.—Head of Night School and Professor of Philosophy 
and History, Straight College, New Orleans, La.; Congregational; fourth 
year; Farmersville, Ohio. 

McBrown, Gertrude P.—Instructor in Dramatic Art and Literature, Palmer 
Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N. C.; Congregational; first year; 42 Cunard 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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McCann, Mrs. Camille P.—Teacher of Third and Fourth Grades, Straight 
College, New Orleans, La.; Congregational; fourth year; 2334 Bienville 
Street, New Orleans, La. | 

McCarthy, Harriet—Instructor in Mathematics, Allen Normal School, Thomas- 
‘ville, Ga.; Congregational; first year; 700 So. Chestnut Street, Kewanee, IIl. 

McCollom, Richey—Instructor in High School Mathematics and History, 
Trinity School, Athens, Ala.; Baptist; ninth year; 1713 Hieman Street, 
Nashville, Tenn. ) 

McCully, Mrs. Josephine T.—Matron, Allen Normal School, Thomasville, Ga.; 
Congregational; fourth year; 248 Highland Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 
McDaniel, Janie—Instructor in History and Civics, Straight College, New 

Orleans, La.; Methodist; first year; 10 Ravenscroft, Union, S. C. 

McDonald, Mrs. Georgia—Matron, Burrell Normal School, Florence, Ala.; 
Methodist; twenty-fifth year; 616 W. College Street, Florence, Ala. 

McGee, Gladys L.—Assistant Principal, Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, 
P. R.; Congregational; sixth year; Box 758, San Juan, P. R 

McKinney, Louise R.—Librarian and Director of Religious Education, Brick 
Junior College, Bricks, N. C.; Baptist; third year; 2187 East 100th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

McKnight, Viola—Secretary, Lincoln Academy, King’s Mountain, N. C.; 
Methodist; second year; Harveysburg, Ohio. . 

McLean, Mrs. Grace B.—Member of Executive Committee; second year, term 
expires 1931; School of Religion, Hartford, Conn. 

McRae, Rev. M. N.—Pastor; Congregational; twenty-seventh year; 403 High 
Street, Greensboro, N. C. 

Meacham, Bessie K.—Instructor in English and History, Lincoln Normal 
School, Marion, Ala.; Congregational; fifteenth year; 1006 Chatterton 
Street, Grinnell, Ia. 

Melton, Dr. Laddie L.—Athletic Director, Straight College, New Orleans, La.; 
Congregational; second year; Beaumont, Tex. 

Michel, Frances Y.—Instructor in Mathematics, Straight College, New Orleans, 
La.; Congregational; first year; West Suffield, Conn. 

Miller, Emily M.—Instructor in Sewing and Dressmaking, Tougaloo College, 
Tougaloo, Miss.; seventh year; 324 No. Broadway, Greenville, Miss. 
Miller, Mrs. Louise V.—Teacher of Primary Grades, Girls’ Industrial School, 
Moorhead, Miss.; Congregational; sixth year; 12 Division Street, New- 

port, R. I. 

Miller, Minuard B.—Registrar, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; seventh 
year; Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 

Mills, Rev. Charles S—Member of Executive Committee; second year, term 
expires 1931; 36 Gillett Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Mills, Mrs. Lulu—Teacher of Fifth and Sixth Grades, Girls’ Industrial School, 
Moorhead, Miss.; Congregational; second year; Bedford, Ia. 

Minor, Hattie E.—Instructor in Domestic Science and Dining Hall Matron, 
Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Ga.; Methodist; third year; Box 133, 
Tuscumbia, Ala. 

Mitchell, Anna D.—Teacher of First-and Second Grades, Trinity School, 
Athens, Ala.; Congregational; twenty-fourth year; 927 Browns Ferry 
Street, Athens, Ala. 

Mitchell, Mrs. Julia S.—Instructor in Home Economics, Gloucester Institute, 
Capahosic, Va.; Baptist; eleventh year; Capahosic, Va. 

Mitchell, Mrs. Mildred D.—Instructor in Music, Avery Institute, Charleston, 
S. C.; Baptist; second year; 640 Orchard Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Mohler, Rev. C. I—Superintendent of Church Work, Humacao, P. R.; Con- 

gregational; fourth year; Box 247, Humacao, P. R. 

Molette, Mrs. Stella D.—Teacher of Fifth and Sixth Grades, Tougaloo College, 
Tougaloo, Miss.; Methodist; sixth year; 1620 Scovell Street, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Moman, Ida L.—Teacher of Third and Fourth Grades, Tougaloo. College, 
Tougaloo, Miss.; Congregational; fourth year; Tougaloo, Miss. 
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*Monroe, Theresa—Instructor in English, Gloucester Institute, Capahosic, Va.; 
Baptist; first year; Delray Beach, Fla. 

Montgomery, J. R—Member of Executive Committee; second year, term 
expires 1929; 959 The Rockery, Chicago, IIl. 

Moore, Elizabeth B.—Principal, Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Ga.; Con- 
gregational; tenth year; 320 West 139th Street, New York, N. Y. | 
Moore-Brown, Enid—Teacher of Primary Grades, Palmer Memorial Institute, 

Sedalia, N. C.; Episcopal; first year; 169 Lippitt Street, Providence, R. I. 
Morgan, Mrs. Cora—Matron of Girls, Rio Grande Institute, Albuquerque, 
N. M.; Christian; first year; 415 Euclid Avenue, Central, Ohio. 
Morris, Eleanor M.—Librarian and Instructor in Art, Lincoln Academy, King’s 

Mountain, N. C.; Baptist; first year; 1209 W Street, N. W., Washington, 
a. 4, 


Morrison, Edna—Instructor in Arithmetic and History in Sixth, Seventh and 
Eighth Grades, Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C.; Methodist; eighteenth 
year; 179 Coming Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Morrison, Rosaline—Teacher of Third and Fourth Grades, Dorchester Acad- 
emy, McIntosh, Ga.; Baptist; second year; Box 20, McIntosh, Ga. 

Morton, Clifford M. H.—Instructor in Mathematics, Lincoln Academy, King’s 
Mountain, N. C.; Congregational; fourth year; 749 W. Arch Street, Madi- 
sonville, Ky. : 

Morton, Mrs. C. M. H.—Instructor in Home Economics, Lincoln Academy, 
King’s Mountain, N. C.; Congregational; fourth year; 749 W. Arch Street, 
Madisonville, Ky. 

Moses, Earl R.—Professor of Social Science, Straight College, New Orleans, 
La.; Methodist; second year; 414 Guillemard Street, Pensacola, Fla. 
Motley, Tessye E.—Instructor in English and Librarian, Fessenden Academy, 

7 ie Fla.; Baptist; second year; 149 Patchen Avenue, Brooklyn, 

Mounts, Lewis H.—Instructor in High School Languages and History, Ballard 
Normal School, Macon, Ga.; Congregational; eleventh year; 1744 D Ave- 
nue, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Murdock, Fred E., M. D.—House Physician, Ryder Memorial Hospital, Huma- 
cao, P. R.; Baptist; first year; Webster City, lowa. 


Murphy, K. Celeste—Instructor in English and French, Dorchester Academy, | 


McIntosh, Ga.; Baptist; first year; 211 J Street, Brunswick, Ga. 

Murray, Lydia—Supervisor of Grades and Teacher of Fifth and Sixth Grades, 
Lincoln Academy, King’s Mountain, N. C.; Congregational; first year; 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Myers, E. C.—Business Manager, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Presby- 
terian; first year; Grove City, Pa. 


Navarro, Ricarda—Missionary, Fajardo, P. R.; Congregational; fourth year; 
Fajardo, P. R. 

Naze, Theodore—Farmer, Fort Berthold Mission, Elbowoods, N. D.; Congre- 
gational; third year; Esmond, N. D. 

Nelson, Mary A.—Instructor in History, Le Moyne Junior College, Memphis, 

Tenn.; Methodist; second year; 2652 Dewey Avenue, Omaha, Nebr. 

Newcomb, Bradford W.—Director of Music and Instructor in English, Pleas- 
ant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Congregational; second year; 
16 Cordis Street, Wakefield, Mass. 

Newell, Grace—Instructor in Music and Boys’ Matron, Lincoln Normal 
School, Marion, Ala.; Presbyterian; twenty-second year; Box 242, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 

Newman, Mrs. B. J.—First Vice-Chairman of Executive Committee; second 
year; 5376 Wingohocking Heights, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Newman, Erma B.—Teacher of Fourth Grade and General Assistant, Girls’ 


Industrial School, Moorhead, Miss.; Methodist; fifth year; 198 Oakdale 
Street, Brighton, N. Y. 
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Nichol, Esther—Acting Principal, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala.; Pres- 
_ .byterian; fourth year; Neligh, Nebr. 

Nichols, Emily W.—Teacher Training, Straight College, New Orleans, La.; 
Presbyterian; thirty-seventh year; Clinton, N. Y. 

Nield, William E.—Instructor in Manual Training, Lincoln Normal School, 
_ Marion, Ala.; Baptist; first year; Montville, Conn. 

Nieves, Antonio—Assistant Pastor, Naguabo; Congregational; fourth year; 
_ Naguabo, P. R. 

Nieves, Luis Rosario—Student Helper, Humacao; Congregational; third year; 

Humacao, P. R | 


O’Brien, James P., D.D.—President of Straight College, New Orleans, La.; 
Congregational; eleventh year; 2420 Canal Street, New Orleans, La. 
O’Hara, Leon P.—Professor of Biological Sciences, Talladega College, Talla- 

dega, Ala.; Congregational; sixth year; Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 
Oller, Francisca—Missionary, Santurce; Congregational; first year; Care 
Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, P. R. 

*Ortman, Elmer J., Ph.D.—President of Le Moyne Junior College, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Presbyterian; sixth year; 817 Walker Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 
Ortman, Mrs. E. J.—Matron, Le Moyne Junior College, Memphis, Tenn.; 

Presbyterian; sixth year; 817 Walker Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


Page, Minnette—Teacher, Fort Berthold Mission, Elbowoods, N. D.; Congre- 
gational; fifth year; Pelican Rapids, Minn., R. F. D. 4. 
Paris, Rev. S. A.—Pastor; Congregational; twenty-sixth year; Mooresville, 


Parker, Ellen P.—Instructor in High School Mathematics, Tougaloo College, 
Tougaloo, Miss.; Methodist; first year; 5 No. Belfast Avenue, Augusta, Me. 

Parker, Theresa—Head Nurse, Goodnow Hospital, Talladega College, Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Methodist; fifth year; Cooksville, Md. 

Paulausky, F. William—=instructor in Education, Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala.; first year; 2610 W. 23rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Pearce, Rev. J. J— Pastor; Congregational; eleventh year; Hinesville, Ga. 

Pefia, Santiago—Native Pastor, Playa Humacao; Congregational; sixth year; 
Punta de Santiago, P. R. 

Pendergrass, Ruby—Instructor in History, Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C.; 
Methodist; fourth year; 269 West 136th Street, New York City. | 

— Vicente—Native Pastor, Luquillo; Congregational; first year; Luquillo, 

A 


Perkins, Mary. E.—Instructor in Bible and Matron, Trinity School, Athens, 
Ala.; Congregational; fortieth year; Free Acres, Scotch Plains, N. J. 
*Perkins, Myrtle W.—Instructor in English, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 

Miss.; Congregational; fifth year; North Carver, Mass. 

Perkinson, Mary—Superintendent of Boarding Department and Instructor in 
Home Economics, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Metho- 
dist; second year; Milton, Ky. 

Perley, Catherine L.—Instructor in Domestic Science, Tougaloo College, 
Tougaloo, Miss.; Congregational; twenty-third year; Berwyn, Ill. 

Pettijohn, Dorothy M.—Teacher of First Four Grades, Gloucester Institute, 
Canilosic. Va.; Baptist; second year; Hallock Street, Amherst, Mass. 

Phillips, Edwin L.—Instructor in Mathematics and Science, Talladega Col- 
lege, Talladega, Ala.; Congregational; third year; 2102 St. Anthony Street, 
New Orleans, La. 

Phillips, Mrs. E. L.—Secretary to Principal of High School, Talladega Col- 
lege, Talladega, Ala.; Methodist; first year; P. O. Box 343, Tuscumbia, 
Ala. 

Pifia, Cosme—General Assistant, Quebrada Seca; Congregational; first year; 
Ceiba, P. R 


* Part of year. 
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Pinkett, Mrs. Helen Lee—lInstructor in English and Geography, Lincoln 
Academy, King’s Mountain, N. C.; sixth year; 614 Budd Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Poeton, Josiah—Supervisor of Education, Rio Grande Institute, Albuquerque, 
N. M.; Congregational; fourth year; Claremont, Calif. 

Poeton, Mrs. J.—Dining Room Matron, Rio Grande Institute, Albuquerque, 
N. M.; Congregational; fourth year; Claremont, Calif. 

Poinsette, Mrs. Florence E.—Instructor in Domestic Art, Avery Institute, 
oa S. C.; Methodist; second year; 209 Coming Street, Charles- 
ton, : 

Pollard, Mrs. Christine S.—Instructor in College and High School History, 
Tillotson College, Austin, Tex.; Episcopal; first year; 402-9th Avenue, 
Cordele, Ga. 

*Poole, Oliver H.—Instructor in History, Chemistry and Athletic Coach, Avery 
Institute, Charleston, S. C.; first year; 121 E. Pershing Road, Chicago, Ill. 

Porter, Mrs. Ruth M.—Instructor in Domestic Art, Tillotson College, Austin, 
Tex.; Congregational; first year; 1420 Wilson Street, Houston, Tex. 

Potter, Caroline A.—Secretary to President, Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala.; Methodist; fourth year; 307 Meigs Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Potter, Lawrence W.—Institutional Auditor, Department of Missions of 
The American Missionary Association; sixth year; 228 West 7lst Street, 
New York City. 

Powell, Mary—Secretary, Eagle Butte, S. D.; Congregational; second -year; 
Eagle Butte, S. D. 

Prescott, H. George—Instructor in Manual Arts and Physical Education, Rio 
Grande Institute, Albuquerque, N. M.; Congregational; third year; Al- 
buquerque, N | 

Price, Ada R.—Matron and Preceptress, Gloucester Institute, Capahosic, Va.; 
Congregational; seventeenth year; 1224 Maryland Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Price, Cyril—Instructor in College English, Brick Junior College, Bricks, 
N. C.; first year; New York, N. Y. 

Price, Mrs. Cyril—Matron of Brewster Hall, Brick Junior College, Bricks, 
N. C.; Methodist; first year; New York, N. Y. 

Price, Hollis F.—Assistant Principal, Gloucester Institute, Capahosic, Va.; 
Congregational; second year; Capahosic, Va. | 

Price, William G.—Principal, Gloucester Institute, Capahosic, Va.; Congre- 
gational; thirty-third year; Capahosic, Va. : 

Price, Mrs. William G.—Librarian and Office Assistant, Gloucester Institute, 
Capahosic, Va.; Congregational; thirty-seventh year; Capahosic, Va. 

_ Prior, Jane—Instructor in History, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala.; 
Christian Science; first year; 830 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Prosser, Mrs. Inez B.—Registrar and Supervisor of Education, Tillotson Col- 
eee, Austin, Tex.; Methodist; second year; 2205 East 13th Street, Waco, 

ex. 


Quimby, Eunice—Librarian, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; Congrega- 
tional; eleventh year; 16 Hamilton Street, Somersworth, N. H. 

Quisenberry, Rebecca—Assistant Principal and Teacher of Seventh and Eighth 
Grades, Cotton Valley School, Fort Davis, Ala.; Baptist; first year; 26 
Lincoln Street, Winchester, Ky. 


Ragland, Rev. F. G.—Pastor, Congregational; forty-third year; 1115 No. Eighth 

| Avenue, Birmingham, Ala. 
Ralston, John T.—Instructor in Manual Training, Dorchester Academy, 
pie ie Ga.; Congregational; eighth year; R. F. D. 7, Box 17, Glasgow, 


y. 
Redfox, Rev. Eugene—Native Pastor; Congregational; twenty-seventh year; 
Cherry Creek, S. D. 


* Part of year. 
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Reed, George W., D.D.—Superintendent Emeritus, Standing Rock Reservation; 
Congregational; forty-second year; Vienna, S. D 

Reed, Margaret A.—Instructor in History and Economics, Tougaloo College, 
Tougaloo, Miss.; Episcopal; twenty-second year; Hope, R. I. 

Reitnouer, Arthur N.—Instructor in Manual Arts and Purchasing Agent, 
Straight College, New Orleans, La.; Baptist; seventh year; 432 E. Olive 
Street, Monrovia, Calif. 


Reitnouer, Mrs. A. N.—Professor of College Biology and Chemistry, Straight 


College, New Orleans, La.; Baptist; seventh year; 432 E. Olive Street, 

. Monrovia, Calif. 
Rice, George E.—Professor of Mathematics and Physics, Tougaloo College, 
Tougaloo, Miss.; Congregational; sixth year; Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 


iss. | 

*Richardson, Blanche M.—Teacher of Fifth and Sixth Grades, Gloucester 
ee Capahosic, Va.; Congregational; fourteenth year; Marshallville, 
a 


*Richardson, Magdalene—Instructor in Household Industries, Pleasant Hill 


Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Methodist; first year; 277 Hammond Ave- 
_ nue, Kingsport, Tenn. | 

Richardson, Mary—lInstructor in Junior High School and Assistant in Music, 
Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Episcopal; first year; Kyle, 
South Dakota. 

Richman, Evelyn A.—Teacher of Eighth Grade, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 
Miss.; Congregational; second year; Anamosa, Ia. 

Ricks, W. Edward—Principal, Lincoln Academy, King’s Mountain, N. C.; 
Congregational; seventh year; Lincoln Academy, King’s Mountain, N. C. 

Ricks, Mrs. W. E.—Assistant Principal and Dining Hall Matron, Lincoln 
Academy, King’s Mountain, N. C.; Congregational; twelfth year; Lincoln 
Academy, King’s Mountain, N. C. 

Rider, Fred E.—Farmer, Rio Grande Institute, Albuquerque, N. M.; Con- 
gregational; fourth year; Rio Grande Institute, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Rieger, John—Bursar, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Episcopal; first 

year; 75 West 55th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Riggs, Rev. Frederick B.—Principal, Santee Normal Training School, Santee, 
Nebr.; Congregational; thirty-ninth year; Santee, Nebr. 

Riggs, Mrs. F. B.—Instructor in Music, Santee Normal Training School, 
Santee, Nebr.; Congregational; thirty-first year; Santee, Nebr. 

Riggs, Thos. L., D.D.—Superintendent Emeritus, Cheyenne River Reservation; 
Congregational; fifty-eighth year, Oahe, S. D. 

Riggs, Mrs. T. L.—Teacher Emeritus, Cheyenne River Reservation; Congre- 
gational; fifty-eighth year; Oahe, S. D. 

Riley, Mrs. Alma P.—Teacher of Fifth and Sixth Grades, Straight College, 
New Orleans, La.; Methodist; ninth year; 213 N. Galvez Street, New 
Orleans, La. 

Rivers, W. Napoleon—Professor of Romance Languages, Talladega College, 
Talladega, Ala.; Baptist; fifth year; 1258 Congress Street, Mobile, Ala. 
Roberson, Mrs. Florida P.—Preceptress of Benedict Hall, Brick Junior Col- 
lege, Bricks, N. C.; Congregational; third year; 433 N. Second Street, 

Central City, Ky. 

Roberts, H. C.—Instructor in High School Modern Languages, Straight Col- 
lege, New Orleans, La.; Baptist; first year; 1100 Commerce Street, Clark- 
ville, Tenn. | 

Robinson, Elsie G.—School Nurse, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; Pres- 
byterian; tenth year; Fort Edward, N. Y. 

Robinson, Thomas—Instructor in Manual Training, Avery Institute, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Baptist; first year; 2000 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Robinson, S. Victoria—Secretary, Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N. C.; 
yi camualataal third year; 2714 Georgia Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
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Robinson, William H.—Professor of Mathematics and Director of Athletics,° 


Brick Junior College, Bricks, N. C.; Baptist; fourth year; 4 Concord 
Square, Boston, Mass. 

Robinson, Mrs. W. H.—Assistant in Music Department, Brick Junior College, 
Bricks, N. C.; Baptist; fourth year; 4 Concord Square, Boston, Mass. 
Robles, Gabino—Native Pastor; Congregational; eleventh year; Ceiba, P. R. 
Robles, Maria—Missionary, Humacao, P. R.; Congregational; ninth year; 
Humacao, P. R. | 
Robles, Mrs. Tomas—Missionary, Las Cabezas; Congregational; third year; 

Fajardo, P. R. : 
Rodriguez, Augustina—Head Nurse, Ryder Memorial Hospital, Humacao, 
_ P. R.; Christian; first year; Santa Isabel, P. R. 

Rodriguez, Macario—Native Pastor; Congregational; twenty-fourth year; 
Humacao, P. R. 

Rodriguez, Ranion E.—Instructor in Freshman and Sophomore Spanish, 
Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, P. R.; Presbyterian; second year; 
Care Evangelical Seminary, Rio Piedras, P. R 

Rodriguez, Venancio—General Assistant, Rio Abajo; Congregational; fifth 
year; Fajardo, P. R. 

Ross, Fannie G.—Instructor in Music, Ballard Normal School, Macon, Ga.; 
Methodist; fourth year; 514 Mercer Street, Albany, Ga. 

Ross, Valerie E.—Instructor in Domestic Science, Talladega College, Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Baptist; third year; Box 8, Port Lavaca, Tex. 

Rounds, Mrs. Leslie R—Member of Executive Committee; second year, term 
expires 1929; “Cedarcroft,’ Mahwah, N. J. 

Routt, Rev. Thomas L.—Pastor and Instructor in Latin and Bible, Lincoln 

‘ on School, Marion, Ala.; Congregational; fifteenth year; Marion, 
Ala. 

Royster, Anna L.—Teacher of Second Grade, Lincoln Academy, King’s Moun- 

ge 3 N. C.; Congregational; second year; 221 Ashland Place, Brooklyn, 


Rush, Rev. C. F.—Pastor; Congregational; first year; 363 Broadway, Macon, 
a. 


Saez, Florencio—Instructor in Junior and Senior Spanish, Blanche Kellogg 
Institute, Santurce, P. R.; Congregational; twelfth year; Yabucoa, P. R. 

St. John, Rev. Charles N.—Member of Executive Committee; second year, 
term expires 1929; Pastor of Montpelier Congregational Church, Vermont; 
4 Loomis Street, Montpelier, Vt. 

Santiago, Candida—School Nurse, Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, P. R.; 
Congregational; third year; Santa Isabel, P. R. 

Sargent, Mrs. M. E.—Matron of Stone and Seymour Halls, Talladega College, 
Talladega, Ala.; Presbyterian; second year; St. Christopher’s Home, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 

Saunders, Ethel L.—Assistant Nurse, Goodnow Hospital, Talladega College, 
Talladega, Ala.; Congregational; third year; 522 Ninth Avenue, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Saunders, James W.—Superintendent of Construction, Brick Junior College, 
Bricks, N. C.; Baptist; fourteenth year; Bricks, N. C. 

Saunders, Mrs. J. W.—Teacher of Primary Grades, Brick Junior College, 
Bricks, N. C.; Episcopal; fifth year; Bricks, N. C. | 

Sayler, Rev. Edward—Associate Professor of Religious Education, Talladega 
College, Talladega, Ala.; Congregational; second year; Talladega College, 
Talladega, Ala. 

Scheets, Mrs. Ora—Boys’ Matron, Rio Grande Institute, Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Methodist; third year; Albuquerque, N. M. 

Scott, Aurelius $.—Principal, Fessenden Academy, Fessenden, Fla.; Christian; 
first year; Ross Meadows, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

Scott, Mrs. A. S.—Instructor in History and Bible, Fessenden Academy, Fes- 


— Fla.; Presbyterian; first year; 2002 Louisiana Street, Jacksonville, 
& 
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Scott, Rudolph G.—Director of High School Department and Instructor in 
History and French, Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N. C.; Baptist; 
fourth year; 1004 McKinley Avenue, Pleasantville, N. J. 

Scott, S. Walter—Instructor in Science and History, Lincoln Academy, King’s 
—, N. C.; Christian; first year; 1608 Jefferson Street, Greenville, 

ex. 

Seegraves, Mrs. Hassie—Teacher of First, Second and Third Grades, Pleasant 
Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Methodist; eighth year; Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn. 

*Sharpe, Clarence L.—Instructor in Chemistry, History and Athletic Coach, 
Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C.; Congregational; first year; 1926 Philpot 
Street, Selma, Ala. (Transferred to Talladega College, January first.) 

Sherrett, Emma—lInstguctor in Mathematics and Pedagogy, Lincoln Normal 
‘School, Marion, 7) op Congregational; fifth year; Traer, la. 

Sidwell, Doris M., M. D.—School Physician, Santee Normal Training School, 
Santee, Nebr.; Congregational; first year; R.F.D.No. 2, Torrington, Conn. 

Simmons, J. A.—Assistant in Music and Science, Avery Institute, Charleston, 

_ §. C.; third year; 9 Alway Street, Charleston, S. C. , 

Simpson, Mrs. J. A.—Instructor in Hygiene, English, Mathematics and Edu- 

cation, Burrell Normal School, Florence, Ala.; Methodist; sixth year; 
_ 417 So. Court Street, Florence, Ala. 

Sims, Rev. R. V.—Pastor; Congregational; thirtieth year; New Iberia, La. 

Singleton, Mrs. Geneva P.—Instructor in High School Mathematics and Eng-. 
lish in Sixth and Seventh Grades, Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C.; 
Methodist; second year; 93 Congress Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Skemp, Harriet I., M. D.—Assistant Superintendent, Ryder Memorial Hospital, 
Humacao, P. R.; Congregational; second year; 472 West 14th Street, 
Dubuque, Ia. 

Skemp, Kathryne—Instructor in English and Physical Education, Blanche 
Kellogg Institute, Santurce, P. R.; Congregational; first year; 472 West 
14th Street, Dubuque, Ia. 

Smith, Mrs. Albert H.—Instructor in English and Latin, Pleasant Hill Aca- 
dy Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Congregational; ninth year; Pleasant Hill, 

enn. 

Smith, Alice W.—lInstructor in Domestic Science, Straight College, New 
Orleans, La.; Congregational; third year; 195 Forest Avenue, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Smith, Dora—Laundress and Baker, Fort Berthold Mission, Elbowoods, N. D.; 
Congregational; second year; Elbowoods, N. D. 

Smith, Mrs. Emma N.—Teacher of First and Second Grades, Le Moyne Junior 
College, Memphis, Tenn.; Lutheran;:nineteenth year; Cedarburg, Wis. 
Smith, Rev. Frank G.—Member of Executive Committee; second year, term 
expires 1929; Pastor of First Central Congregational Church, Omaha, 

Nebr.; 421 So. 36th Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

Smith, Mrs. H. C.—Matron of Foy Cottage, Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala.; Episcopal; sixth year; 30 Saunders Street, Allston, Mass. 

Smith, Rev. H. D.—Pastor; Congregational; twentieth year; Mebane, N. C. 

Smith, LaClede—Instructor in Music, Tillotson College, Austin, Tex.; Metho- 
dist; first year; 1103 Taylor Street, Waco, Tex. 

Sodeyama, S.—Pastor, Japanese Church, Salt Lake City, Utah; Congrega- 
tional; first year; 243 W. First South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Solero, Narciso—Native Pastor; Congregational; seventh year; Naguabo, P. R. 

Sparrow, Minerva M.—Professor of English and Head of English Depart- 
ment, Straight College, New Orleans, La.; Congregational; eighth year; 
Mattapoisett, Mass. | 

Spencer, Mrs. Anna Stoney—Teacher of Fifth and Sixth Grades, Cotton Valley 
School, Fort Davis, Ala.; Baptist; second year; 2121 Harden Street, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Spencer, Louise—Instructor in Music, Allen Normal School, Thomasville, Ga.; 
Congregational; third year; Warren, Mass. 


* Part of Year. 
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Spooner, Freda L.—Teacher of Third and Fourth Grades, Rio Grande Insti- 
tute, Albuquerque, N. M.; Baptist; third year; 687 Wisconsin Street, 
Pomona, Calif. 

Spottswood, Mrs. Anna R.—Matron of Stone Hall, Straight College, New 
een & La.; Congregational; ninth year; 2420 Canal Street, New Orleans, 

a. 

Stacy, A. P.—Member of Executive Committee; second year, term expires 
1929; 1023 Mt. Curve Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Standish, Clara M.—Professor of Chemistry, Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala.; Congregational; twenty-first year; Segregansett, Mass. 

Stanley, Rev. J. T.—Pastor; Congregational; third year; 216 Twelfth Avenue, 
N., Nashville, Tenn. 

Starke, Mrs. Addie B.—Teacher of Third and Fourth Grades, Fessenden 
Academy, Fessenden, Fla.; Baptist; fifteenth year; 118 A, Route B, Ocala, 
Fla. 

Stewart, Beulah L.—Instructor in Piano and Organ, Talladega College, Talla- 
dega, Ala.; ninth year; 153 Groveland Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 

¢Stevenson, . S.—Pastor-at-Large, Rosebud Reservation; Congregational; 
second year; Mission, S. D. 

Stocking, Rev. Jay T.—Member of Executive Committee; second year, term 
expires 1929; Pilgrim Congregational Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Strong, Emma G.—Instructor in Domestic Art, Lincoln Normal School, Mari- 

, on, Ala.; Presbyterian; thirtieth year; Lakeside, Mich. 

Stubbins, Irene—Instructor in College and High School Latin, Straight Col- 
lege, New Orleans, La.; Congregational; first year; Jennings, La. 

Suarez, Cruz A.—Native Pastor, Quebra Seca; Congregational; sixth year; 
Naguabo, P. R. 

Sullivan, Anna B.—Instructor in History, Geography and General Science, 
Burrell Normal School, Florence, Ala.; Baptist; first year; 225 West 13lst 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Sumner, Rev. Frederick A.—President of Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
Congregational; thirteenth year; Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 
Sutton, Henry. E.—Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, Palmer Memorial In- 

tT Sedalia, N. C.; Methodist; second year; R. F. D. 1, Box 27, Camden, 


Swanson, Mrs. Mabel C.—House Manager, Blanche Kellogg Institute, San- 
turce, P. R.; Episcopal; third year; Care P. G. Weiler, Keith Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Talbot, Reginald P.—Instructor in Mathematics and Athletics, Talladega Col- 
lege, Talladega, Ala.; Baptist; third year; 5635 Mignonette Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Termer, Antoinette I.—Instructor in Geography, English and History, Blanche 
Kellogg Institute, Santurce, P. R.; Episcopal; first year; 41 Sixth Street, 
Whitestone, N. Y. 

Terrazas, Juana—Instructor in Spanish, Rio Grande Institute, Albuquerque, 
N. M.; Congregational; second year; Albuquerque, N. M. 

Thayer, Mrs. Lucius H.—Member of Executive Committee; second year, term 
expires 1929; 664 State Street, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Thomas, Rev. G. J.—Pastor; Congregational; eleventh year; 1508 East 14th 
Street, Winston-Salem, a 

Tibbets, Rev. Arthur T.—Pastor-at-Large, North Standing Rock Reservation; 
Congregational; twenty-sixth year; Cannon Ball, N. D. 

Toland, Mrs. Ruth—Instructor in Public School and Choral Music, Straight 
College, New Orleans, La.; Congregational; second year; 212 W. Lee 
Avenue, Weatherford, Tex. 

Tompkins, Abbie—Instructor in Domestic Science and Charge of Dining Hall 


and Kitchen; Allen Normal School, Thomasville, Ga.; Episcopal; first 
year; 20 Bank Street, Batavia, N. Y. 


¢ Jointly with C. H. M. S. 


Tsuji, M.—Pastor of Japanese Church, Ogden, Utah; Congregational; thir- 
teenth year; Box 320, Ogden, Utah. 

Tull, Irving C.—Business Manager, Brick Junior College, Bricks, N. C.; Pres- 
byterian; first year; 929 E. Dunklin Street, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Tull, Mrs. I. C.—Matron of Beard Hall, Brick Junior College, Bricks, N. C.; 
Episcopal; first year; 929 E. Dunklin Street, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Turner, Mrs. D. C.—Member of Executive Committee; second year, term 
expires 1931; 351 West 114th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Turrentine, Rev. W. J.—Pastor; Congregational; twenty-sixth year; 702 
Brown’s Ferry Street, Athens, Ala. 

Tuttle, Mrs. Edith—Teacher of Sixth Grade, Rio Grande Institute, Albu- 
querque, N. M.; Congregational; first year; Albuquerque, N. M. 

Tuttle, Elsie B.—Instructor in High School Mathematics, Ballard Normal 
School, Macon, Ga.; Presbyterian; twenty-sixth year; 415 Kalamazoo 
Street, Paw Paw, Mich. 


Ungerer, Ernest—Instructor in Manual Training, Ballard Normal School, 
acon, Ga.; Methodist; first year; Uncasville, Conn. 
Upham, Lucia F.—High School Librarian and Charge of Study Hall, Talla- 
dega College, Talladega, Ala.; Unitarian; twenty-first year; 14 George 
Street, Worcester, Mass. , 


Vandeventer, Maggie H.—Head of Laundry, Santee Normal Training School, 
Santee, Nebr.; Congregational; second year; Perry, Mo. : 
Van Dyke, Mrs. Emma D.—Secretary to President, and Bookkeeper, Tillotson 
a Austin, Tex.; Methodist; fifth year; 1195 Navasto Street, Austin, 

ex. 

Vaughn, Mrs. Edith W.—Secretary to Principal and Assistant Librarian, Dor- 
chester Academy, McIntosh, Ga.; Presbyterian; second year; 20 E. Rail- 
road Street, Lake City, Fla. 3 

von Tobel, Raymond G.—Principal, Ballard Normal School, Macon, Ga.; 
Congregational; twenty-second year; Ballard Normal School, Macon, Ga. 

von Tobel, Mrs. R. G.—Matron, Ballard Normal School, Macon, Ga.; Con- 
gregational; twentieth year; Ballard Normal School, Macon, Ga. 

Voorhees, Lillian W.—Assistant Professor of Public Speaking and Dramatic 
Art, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Presbyterian; eleventh year; Care 
G. S. Voorhees, Farm Megr., State Reformatory, Annandale, N. J. 


Walden, Rev. H. R.—Pastor; Congregational; thirty-fifth year; 508 East Eliza- 
beth Street, High Point, N. C. 
Walker, J. Carlyle—Instructor in Mathematics and Science, Fessenden Aca- 
demy, Fessenden, Fla.; Baptist; third year; Indianola, Miss. | 
Walls, Mrs. Fannie M.—Instructor in Commercial Subjects, Tillotson College, 
Austin, Tex.; Methodist; second year; 1801 E. 14th Street, Austin, Tex. 
Walthall, Wesley E.—Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, Fessenden 
Academy, Fessenden, Fla.; Methodist; sixth year; Fessenden, Fla. 

Walthall, Mrs. W. E.—Instructor in Domestic Science and Supervisor of 
Cooking, Fessenden Academy, Fessenden, Fla.; Methodist; tenth year; 
Fessenden, Fla. 3 

Walton, Rev. Alfred G., D.D.—Recording Secretary of Administrative Com- 
mittee of The American Missionary Association; fourth year; Pastor of 
First Congregational Church, Stamford, Conn. 

Walton, Ellis L.—Instructor in Music, Lincoln ‘Academy, King’s Mountain, 
N. C.; Methodist; first year; 102 E. Branch Street, Valdosta, Ga. 

Warren, Sarah J.—Instructor in Domestic Science, Avery Institute, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Methodist; fifteenth year; 48 Pitt Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Washington, Mrs. H. P.—Instructor in Domestic Art, Straight College, New 
Orleans, La.; Methodist; eighth year; 1980 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


Washington, Samuel—Instructor in High School Mathematics, Le Moyne 


Junior College, Memphis, Tenn.; Baptist; fourth year; 17 DeBlois Street, 
Newport, R. I. 
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Washington, Silas P.—Instructor in Major Sciences, Le Moyne Junior College, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Baptist; fifth year; 17 DeBlois Street, Newport, R. I 

Watson, James, M. D.—Superintendent of Ryder Memorial Hospital, Humacao, 
# R.; Congregational; fourth year; 2125 So. Ridgway Avenue, Chicago, 

Watson, Mrs. J.—Matron, Ryder Memorial Hospital, Humacao, P. R.; Con- 
gregational; fourth year; 2125 So. Ridgway Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Watters, Carlie—Assistant Matron and Assistant in Domestic Science, Lin- 
coln Normal School, Marion, Ala.; Methodist; eleventh year; 811 Brooklyn 
Heights, Gadsden, Ala. | 

Waxwood, Howard B.—Professor of Physics and Mathematics, Straight Col- 
lege, New Orleans, La.; Presbyterian; second year; 23 Leigh Avenue, 
Princeton, N. J. | 

Weigle, Rev. Luther A., D.D.—First Vice-Chairman. of the Executive Com- 
mittee; second year, term expires 1931; Dean of Yale Divinity School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Wellmon, Grace—Teacher of Third and Fourth~Grades, Lincoln Academy, 
ar Mountain, N. C.; Congregational; sixth year; King’s Mountain, 

West, Beatrice E.—Instructor in High School and College English, Straight 
College, New Orleans, La.; Congregational; fourth year; 297 Crafts Street, 
Newtonville, Mass. 

West, C. C_—Member of Executive Committee; second year, term expires 1931; 
100 Upper Mountain Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 

West, Rev. Paul E.—Pastor; Congregational; third year; 113 No. Pine Street, 
Florence, Ala. 

Westerband, Henri M.—Instructor in Manual Training and French, Palmer 
Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N. C.; second year; 413 Shrewsbury Street, 
Charleston, W. Va. | 

Weston, Thomas—Member of Executive Committee; second year, term ex- 
pires 1931; 84 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Wharton, May C., M. D.—Physician, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, 
Tenn.; Congregational; twelfth year; Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 

Wheeler, Helen M.—Teacher of Third and Fourth Grades, Le Moyne Junior 
College, Memphis, Tenn.; Baptist; tenth year; 12 Bow Street, Stoneham, 


Mass. 

Wheeler, Mary L.—Instructor in English, Santee Normal Training School, 
Santee, Nebr.; Congregational; sixth year; Burlington, Vt. 

*Wheeler, Ruth H.—Instructor in Hygiene, Spelling, Geography and French, 
Burrell Normal School, Florence, Ala.; Methodist; first year; 563 Johnson 
Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Whelpley, M. Isabel—Instructor in Education and Director of Sessions Prac- 
tice School, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Congregational; thirty- 
fifth year; Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 

White, Rev. B. F.—Pastor; Congregational; twenty-third year; 2318 Hugo. 
Street, Dallas, Tex. 

White, Rev. Edwin E.—Instructor in Bible, and School Pastor, Pleasant Hill 
omega & Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Congregational; third year; Pleasant Hill, 

enn. 

White, George N.—Alumni Secretary, Department of Missions of The Ameri- 
can Missionary Association; twenty-sixth year; 19 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. : 

Whitehorse, Fred—Native Pastor, Goodroad; Congregational; second year; 
Stamford, S. D. 

Whittlesey, G. N.—Member of Executive Committee; second year, term ex- 
pires 1929; 66 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wilcox, Mrs. F. W.—Associate Secretary, Department of Promotion of The 
American Missionary Association; sixteenth year; 193 Inwood Avenue, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. | 


*Part of year 
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Wild, Laura H.—Member of Administrative Committee of The American Mis- 
sionary Association; second year; Professor at Mt. Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. 

Wilder, Mrs. Corinne H.—Teacher of Fifth and Sixth Grades, Le Moyne 
Junior College, Memphis, Tenn.; Methodist; seventeenth year; 942 Mc- 
Dowell Street, Memphis, Tenn.. 

Wiley, Eva—Charge of Cafeteria, Le Moyne Junior College, Memphis, Tenn.; 
seventh year; Methodist; 141 Silveredge Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

Willcox, Mrs. H. P.—Member of Administrative and Executive Committees 
of The American Missionary Association; fourth year, term expires 1931; 
20 No. Ninth Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Williams, Rev. M.—Pastor, Congregational; 1912 No. Miro Street, New 
Orleans, La. 

*Williamson, Mrs. F. K.—Secretary, Fessenden Academy, Fessenden, Fla.; 
Congregational; second year; 35 Q Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
Wilson, Rev. Clarence H.—Member of Executive Committee; second year, 

term expires 1931; 196 Ridgewood Avenue, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Wilson, Mrs. H. L.—Teacher of Fifth Grade, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, 
Ala.; Presbyterian; second year; Grandview, Wash. 

Wilson, Lillie B.—Instructor of College English and Librarian, Tillotson 
College, Austin, Tex.; Methodist; second year; 715 Davenport Street, 
Americus, Ga. 

Wirth, Minnie M.—Preceptress of Beard Hall, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 
Miss.; Presbyterian; fifth year; Dysart, Ia. 

Wiswall, Florence G.—Secretary to Dean, Straight College, New Orleans, La.; 
Congregational; fourth year; 89 Wiswall Road, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Wolf, Rosina—Matron of Girls, Fort Berthold Mission, Elbowoods, N. D.; 
Evangelical Synod of North America; first year; R. R. 1, Urbana, Ind. 
Wood, Loren N.—Member of Administrative and Executive Committees of 
he American Missionary Association; second year, term expires 1931; 

25 Broad Street, New York City. : 


Wright, Aron W.—Instructor in Mathematics and Assistant in Science, Dor- 


chester Academy, McIntosh, Ga.; Baptist; first year; 24 McAdoo Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

tWright, Rev. John—Superintendent of Bible Department, Santee Normal 
Training School, Santee, Nebr.; Presbyterian; seventh year; Santee, Nebr. 

Wright, Shadrach A.—Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, Talladega 
College, Talladega, Ala.; Congregational; sixth year; 421 W. Battle Street, 
Talladega, Ala. 

Wright, Theodore A.—Assistant in Physical Education, Talladega College, 
Talladega, Ala.; Methodist; first year; 1608 E. 11th Street, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Yellowhammer, Edward—Native Pastor, Standing Rock; Congregational; 
second year; Fort Yates, N. D. 

Yocum, Frances L.—Librarian, Straight College, New Orleans, La.; Metho- 
dist; second year; 220 Woodland Avenue, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Ziegler, Percy RMember of Executive Committee; second year, term ex- 
pires 1929; Care Wright-Ziegler Co., Sullivan Square, Boston, Mass. 


* Part of Year | 
+ Supported by the Presbyterian Board of National Missions. 
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Allyn, Louise H.—Principal 

Ges Carmencita—High School Eng- 
is 

Bridgeforth, George R.—Science 

McCollom, Richey E.—High School 
Mathematics and History 

Glaze, Anniemae—Music 

Beebe, Ruth R.—Home Economics 

Conklin, Henry G.—Manual Training and 
Physical Education 


Lee, Ruth E.—Principal and Teacher of 
Mathematics and Science 

Simpson, Mrs. J. A-—Hygiene, English, 
Mathematics and Education 


Knight, Myrtle W.—Principal and Com- 
munity Worker 

Quisenberry, Rebecca—Assistant Princi- 
pal and Teacher of Grades VII-VIII 

Brackett, Alice M.— Home Economics 
and Assistant in Junior High School 


Nichol, Esther—Acting Principal 

Kerr, Kate E.—Secretary and Treasurer 

Meacham, Bessie K.—English and His- 
tory 

Bauer, Olive M.—English and Literature 

Prior, Jane—History 

Sherrett, Emma—Mathematics and Peda- 

__ gogy 

Beman, Esther H.—Science 

Newell, Grace—Music and Boys’ Matron 

Graham, Hazel E.—Assistant in Music 

Benson, Eva L.—Domestic Science and 
Matron Ranney Hall 

Watters, Carlie—Assistant Domestic Sci- 
ence and Assistant Matron 

Strong, Emma G.—Domestic Art 

Nield, William E.—Manual Training 


Sumner, Rev. F. A.—President 

**Cater, James T —Dean 

Cuthbert, Marion V.—Dean of Women 

Myers, E. C—Business Manager 

Rieger, John—Bursar 

Miller, M. B.—Registrar 

ferme Caroline A.—Secretary to Presi- 
ent 


* Part of Year. 
** On leave of absence, 1928-1929. 
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Perkins, Mary E.—Matron and Teacher 
of Bible 

Bridgeforth, Mrs. G. R.— Junior High 
School Grades 

Fant, Inez C. H.—Grades V-VI 

Grupe, Mildred L.—Grades ITI-IV 

Mitchell, Anna D.—Grades I-II 

Hicks, Mildred V.—Kindergarten 


Burrell Normal School, Florence, Alabama 


Sullivan, Anna B.— Geography, Civics, 
General Science and History 

Bennett, Louise M.—English and French 

*Wheeler, Ruth — Hygiene, Spelling, 
Geography and French 


Cotton Valley School, Fort Davis, Alabama 


Spencer, Mrs. Anna Stoney—Grades V- 
VI 


Frazier, Mrs. Ethel J.—Grades III-IV 
Marriott, Lillian J—Grades I-II 


Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Alabama 


Brooks, Jennie M.—Grade VIII 

Chase, Abbie C.—Grade VII 

Kellogg, Eleanor—Grade VI 

Wilson, Mrs. H. L.—Grade V 

Magill, Hester J—Grade IV 

Kinnan, Frances L.—Grade III 

Childs, Bertha—Grade II 

Libby, Augusta R.—Grade I 

Cathcart, Lillian S.—Opportunity Class 

Routt, Rev. Thomas L.—Latin and Bible 

— Bessie M.—Matron Woolworth 

a 

Kerr, Mrs. M. H.—Matron Forest Home 

Kerr, Malcolm H.— Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds and Athletic 
Coach | 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


Frazier, Mrs. Ruth B.— Secretary to 
Deans and Registrar 

Phillips, Mrs. E. L.—Secretary to Prin- 
cipal of High School 

Lane, Mary E.—Librarian 

— Rev. C. A.—Professor of Eng- 
is 


Voorhees, Lillian W.—Assistant Profes- 
sor Dramatics and Public Speaking in 
English Department 

Jaquith, Mrs. C. A.—Instructor College 
English 

Standish, Clara M.— Professor College 
Chemistry 

Lawless, Oscar G.— Professor College 
Mathematics and Physics 

Haynes, Rev. C. H.—Professor College 
History 

oe L. P.—Professor College Biol- 


Hava J. R. E.—lInstructor College 
Biology and Chemistry 

Hester, Rev. John E.—Prof. College So- 
cial Science 

Cooper, Peter—Professor Philosophy 
and Psychology 

Gregory, Rev. A. E.—Professor Relig- 
ious Education 

Sayler, Rev. Edward—Professor of Bible 
and Assistant in History 

Rivers, W. Napoleon—Professor Ro- 
mance Languages 

Griffin, Noah W.— Associate Professor 
Education and Director Drewry Prac- 
tice High School 

Paulausky, F. William—lInstructor in 
Education 

Kindle, William H.—Professor Physical 
Education 

Wright, Theodore A.—Assistant in Phy- 
sical Education 

Blalock, Mary R.—Instructor in Physical 
Education for Women 

DeBose, Tourgee — Professor of Music 
and Director of Music Department 

Stewart, Beulah L—Assistant Professor 

' of Music 

Harrison, Frank G.—Associate Professor 
of Voice Culture 

Ayers, Willa M.—Instructor in Public 
School Music 

Booker, Carrie M.—Instructor in Piano 

Fairfax, Helen E.—Instructor in English 
and French 

Burghes, Ernestine A.—Instructor in 
Modern Languages 


Marsh, Mattie—Instructor in Latin 

Grover, Frances—Instructor in History 

Gregory, Mrs. A. E—Instructor in Sci- 
ence and Mathematics 

Talbot, Reginald P.—Instructor in Math- 
ematics and Assistant in Physical Edu- 
cation 

Phillips, Edwin L.—Instructor in Math- 
ematics and Physics in Practice High 
School 

Cobleigh, Elizabeth M.—Instructor in Ju- 
nior High School Social Sciences 

Marr, Beula A.—JInstructor in Junior 
High School English 

Ross, Valerie E.—Instructor in Domestic 
Science 

— Ida L.—Instructor in Domestic 

rt 

Upham, Lucia F.—Supervisor of Study 
Hall and High School Librarian 

Whelpley, M. Isabel—Instructor in Edu- 
cation and Director Sessions Practice 
School 

Johnson, Alberta—Grades V-VI 

Kindle, Mrs. W. H.—Grades III-IV 

Kingsley, Thelma P.—Grades I-II 

Addison, Mae E.—Kindergarten 

Smith, Mrs. H. C—Matron Foy Cottage 

Sargent, Mrs. M. E—Matron Stone and 
Seymour Halls 

Caldwell, Mrs. R. S.— Matron Foster 
Hall 

Haynes, Mrs. C. H.—Asséstant Matron 
Foster Hall 

Frazier, Augustus ‘tae in 
Printing 

Fletcher, Joseph J.—Superintendent of 
Construction 

Hamlin, William H.—Steward 

Hamlin, Mrs. W. H.—Stewardess 

Wright, S. A.—Superintendent of Build- 
ings and Grounds 

Brown, Dr. A. M.—Consulting Physician 

Parker, Theresa H.—Superintendent of 
Goodnow Hospital 

Saunders, Ethel L—Nurse in Goodnow 
Hospital 


Fessenden Academy, Fessenden, Florida 


Scott, Aurelius S.—Principal 

*Williamson, Mrs. F. I.—Secretary and 
Girls’ Matron 

Motley, Tessye E.—English 

Scott, Mrs. A. S—History and Bible 

Walker, J. Carlyle—Mathematics and 
Science 


* Part of Year. 


Walthall, Mrs. W. E—Domestic Science 
and Supervisor of Cooking 

Cole, Lillian—Music 

Harden, Elizabeth M.—Grade VIII and 
Boys’ Matron 

Herb, M. Elizabeth—Grade VII and 
Assistant Girls’ Matron 
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Farrell, Gertrude—Domestic Art and 
Arithmetic 

Fisher, Rose A.—Grades V-VI 
Starke, Addie B.—Grades III-IV 


von Tobel, Raymond G.—Principal 

Beeman, Luna Hortense—English 

Barrow, B. T.—Science 

Mounts, Lewis H.—History and 
Languages 

Tuttle, Elsie B.—Mathematics 

Ross, Fannie G.—Music 

Holmes, Ruth T.—Domestic Art and 
Domestic Science 


Ballard Normal School, Macon, Georgia 


Green, Gertrude E.—Grades I-II 


Buildings and Grounds 


Ungerer, Ernest—Manual Training 


visor of Practice School 

Logan, Mrs. Martha A.—Grades VII- 
VIII 

Goodwin, Mildred E.—Assistant in 
Grades VII-VIII 

Epps, Susie A.—Grades V-VI 

von Tobel, Mrs. R. G—Matron 


Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Georgia 


Moore, Elizabeth B.—Principal 

Vaughn, Mrs. Edith W.—Secretary and 
Assistant Librarian 

Murphy, K. Celeste—English and French 

Wright, Aron W.—Mathematics and 
Assistant in Science 

Jenkins, J. Roosevelt—Science and Agri- 
culture 

Floyd, Eloise J.—History and Bible, and 
Librarian 

Jones, Marcella L.—Music 


Minor, Hattie—Domestic Science and 
Dining Hall Matron 

Hare, Georgianna W.—Domestic Art and 
Charge of Laundry 

Ralston, John T.—Manual Training and 
Superintendent of Repairs 

Dominis, Beatrice—Grades VII-VIII and 
Girls’ Matron 

Jenkins, Mrs. J. R—Grades V-VI 

Morrison, Rosalind B.—Grades III-IV 

Maxwell, Pauline E.—Grades I-II 


Allen Normal School, Thomasville, Georgia - 


Marden, Mary L.—Principal 

Holmes, Rosina B.—English and Peda- 
gogy | : 

Carruthers, Grace—History and Bible 

Allison, Margaret—Science 

McCarthy, Harriet E.—Mathematics and 
Psychology 

Spencer, Louise L.—Music 

Barrell, Mabel A.—Domestic Arts 


Tompkins, Abbie—Domestic Science and 
Matron of Dining Hall 


Hall, Audrey R.—Manual Arts and Sec- 


retary 
Johnson, Elizabeth. N.—Grades VI-VII 
Edwards, Mrs. Annie E.—Grades V-VI 
Jones, Mrs. M. S.—Grades III-IV 
Evans, Evalee—Grades I-III 
McCully, Mrs. Josephine T.—Matron of 
Dormitory 


Straight College, New Orleans, Louisiana 


O’Brien, Dr. James P.—President 
Larsen, Ludwig T.—Dean 


_ Dixon, Marguerite—Acting Treasurer 


Field, Florence L.—Secretary to Presi- 
dent 

Wiswall, Florence G.—Registrar and 
Secretary to Dean 


Yocum, Frances L.—Librarian 


Sparrow, Minerva—Head of English De- 
partment and Professor College Eng- 
lish 

Hansen, Anna Marie—Assistant Profes- 
sor College English 


Coleman, Edward M—Professor College 
History, Extension Agent and Acting 
Principal of Daniel Hand School 

Harris, William A.—Professor of College 
Chemistry 

Reitnouer, Mrs. A. N.—Professor of 
Biology and Chemistry 

Moses, Earl R.—Professor of Social 
Science 

Lee, Raymond E.—Professor of Modern 
Language and Preceptor Whitin Hall 

Waxwood, Howard B.—Professor of 
College Physics and Mathematics 


Walthall, Wesley E.—Superintendent of 


Hardy, Myra I1.—Pedagogy and Super- 
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Mayne, Rev. Virgil B.—Superintendent 
of Night School and Professor of Phi- 
losophy and History 

Melton, Dr. Laddie L.—Athletic Director 

Stubbins, Irene—Instructor in College 
and High School Latin 

Nichols, Emily W.—Teacher Training 
and Supervisor of Education 

McDaniel, Janie L.—Instructor in High 
School History and Civics 

Roberts, Herbert C.—Instructor in High 
School Modern Languages 

Smith, Alice W.—Instructor in Domestic 
Science 

West, Beatrice E.—Instructor in High 
School and College English 

Falls, Louise J.—Instructor in High 
School English 

Michel, Frances Y.—Instructor in High 
School Mathematics 


Banks, Marjorie C.—Instructor in High 


School Science 
Alexis, Mrs. Rita H.—Instructor in Com- 
mercial Courses 


Girls’ Industrial School, 


Hodges, Bertha D.—Principal 

Aldrich, Maybelle M.—Assistant Princi- 
pal and Teacher of Grade IX 

Cheek, Alice M.—Domestic Science and 
Domestic Art 


Washington, Mrs. H. P.—Instructor in 
Domestic Art 

Bigney, Bertha C.—Instructor in Piano 
and Harmony 

Toland, Mrs. Ruth—lInstructor in Public 
School and Choral Music 

Reitnouer, Arthur N.—Instructor in 
Manual Arts and Purchasing Agent 

*Frost, Lily Belle—Grade VIII 

Davis, Mrs. Annie F.—Grade VII 

Brown, Mrs. Edna F.—Grade VI 

Riley, Mrs. Alma P.—Grade V 

— Mrs. Camille P.—Grades III- 

Kingsley, Irma E.—Grades I-II 

Aubry, Mrs. Priscilla—Acting Matron, 
Dining Hall, Kitchen and Laundry 

Spottswood, Mrs. Anna R.—Girls’ 
Matron 

*Barnes, Mrs. Sarah—Superintendent of 
Laundry 

Dawson, Louis—Superintendent of Build- 
ings and Grounds 


Moorhead, Mississippi 


Hamblin, Enola M.—Music 

Mills, Mrs. Lulu—-Grades V-VI 

Newman, Erma B.—Grade IV and Gen- 
eral Assistant 

Miller, Mrs. Louise V.—Primary Grades 


Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi 


Holmes, Rev. William T.—President 

Cobb, Henry W.—Dean and Business 
Manager 

Cook, Elsie M.—Treasurer 

Bosworth, Laura E.—Assistant to Treas- 
urer and Teacher of Bookkeeping 

Alspach, Mary R.—Office Secretary 

Quimby, Eunice W.—Librarian 

Davies, Bernice F.—Head of English 
Department 

Lewis, John F.—Instructor in College 
Education 

Harris, Helen C.—Instructor in High 
School English and Education 

*Perkins, Myrtle W.—Instructor in High 
School English 

*DeWitt, Canis A—TInstructor in High 
School English 

Parker, Ellen P—lInstructor in High 
School Mathematics 

Rice, George E.—College Physics and 
Mathematics 


* Part of Year. 


Lawrence, Everett R.—College Chemistry 
and Biology 

Johnson, Hunter N.—Instructor in High 
School Science and Athletic Coach 

Larsen, Homer T.—College Social 
Science 

Reed, Margaret A.—lInstructor in His- 
tory and Economics 

Lewis, Marion E.—Instructor in 
Languages 

Larsen, Eleanor M.—Instructor in Physi- 
cal Education and Hygiene 

Robinson, Elsie G—School Nurse and 
Teacher of Physiology 


Holden, Mrs. Charlotte L—Head of Mu- 


sic Department and Teacher of Piano 

Lewis, Jennie E—Teacher of Vocal 
Music 

Perley, Catherine L.—Instructor in 
Domestic Science 

Miller, Emily M.—Instructor in Sewing 
and Dressmaking 


Cooper, Henry E.—Instructor in Wood- 
work 

Richman, Evelyn—Grade VIII 

Fraser, Rubena F.—Grade VII 

Moman, Lucille—Grades V-VI 

Molette, Mrs. Stella D.—Grades III-IV 

Ervin, Mahala—Grades I-II 

Gunnison, Bessie M—Matron Berkshire 
Cottage 


Brick Junior College, 


Inborden, Rev. Thomas S.—Principal 
Emeritus 

Holloway, Rev. William H.—Dean 

Tull, Irving C.—Business Manager 

Douglas, Ruth B.—Secretary 

Price, Cyril—College English 

Gordon, John H.—Head of Science 
Department 

Elam, Chauncey L.—Assistant in Science 

Robinson, William H.—Mathematics and 
Athletics 

Brown, Ruth A.—High School English 
and Latin 

Lynn, Rubye B—High School History 

Leigh, M. Gertrude—Modern Languages 

Coleman, L. Zenobia—Arithmetic and 
Reading 


Wirth, Minnie M.—Matron of Girls 

Abell, Arthie E—Matron of Boys 

Cunningham, Mrs. Fannie M.—Matron 
of Dining Hall 

Fonvielle, H. Fortune—Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds 

Hamilton, Riley A.—Farm Superintend- 
ent 


Bricks, North Carolina 
McKinney, Louise R.—Librarian and 


Director Religious Education 
Hawkins, James Leon—Teacher Training 
Robinson, Mrs.. Mabel L.—Instructor in 

Piano 
Buckingham, Ruth—Domestic Science 

and Domestic Art 
Saunders, J. W—Manual Arts 
Hunt, Eugene B.—Grade VI 
Black, Thelma L.—Grades IV-V 
Saunders, Mrs. J. W.—Primary Teacher 
Little, Mary V.—Matron.of Dining Hall 
Tull, Mrs. I. C—Matron of Beard Hall 
Roberson, Mrs. F. P.—Matron of Bene- 

dict Hall 
Price, Mrs. Cyril—Matron of Brewster 

Hall 

Baker, Lula—Head of Laundry 


Lincoln Academy, King’s Mountain, North Carolina 


Ricks, Rev. W. Edward—Principal 

Ricks, Mrs. L. E.—Principal’s Assistant 
and Matron of Dining Hall 

McKnight, Viola M.—Office Secretary 

Barnes, Louise—English, History and 
Civics 

Pinkett, Mrs. Helen L.—English and 
Geography 

Scott, S. Walter—Science and History 

Morton, Clifford M. H.—Mathematics 

Faduma, O.—Latin and French 


Morris, Eleanor M.—Librarian and Art 

Walton, Ellis L—Music 

Morton, Mrs. Myrtle—Domestic Science 
and Boys’ Preceptress 

Murray, Lydia—Grades V-VI and Super- 
visor of Practice School 

Wellmon, Grace—Grades III-IV 

Royster, Anna L.—Grade II 

Lyons, Lulu C—Grade I 

DeBerry, Mrs. D. B.—Girls’ Preceptress 
and Superintendent of Laundry 


Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, North Carolina 


Brawn, Mrs. C. Hawkins—Principal 

Brice, Rev. John—Assistant Principal 
and Instructor in Mathematics 

Glover, Ola—Trained Nurse and Bursar 

Hyman, J. C—Bookkeeper 

Robinson, S. Victoria—Secretary 

Bailey, Amy—Girls’ Preceptress and In- 
structor in Home Economics and Vocal 
Music 

Scott, R. G—Director of High School 
and Instructor in History and French 

Davis, Hilda A.—Registrar and Instruc- 
tor in English and Latin 

Gorum, Geraldine C.—Instructor in 
Music . 

Jones, Catherine H.—Instructor in Home 

Economics 


Jones, Lois M.—Art Director 

Holloway, H. M.—Instructor in Science 
and Mathematics 

Westerband, Henri M—Manual Train- 
ing and French 

McBrown, Gertrude P.—Dramatic Art 
and Literature 7 

Herndon, Gladys M.—Instructor in His- 
tory and Supervisor of Grades 

Mayfield, Elvira S.—Physical Education 
and Grades V-VI 

Bailey, Charity A.—Grades III-IV 

Moore-Brown, Enid—Primary Teacher 

Dickinson, Mrs. A. R.—Matron 

Sutton, H. E.—lInstructor in Vocational 
Agriculture 


Avery Institute, Charleston, South Carolina 


Cox, Benjamin F.—Principal 

Cox, Mrs. B. F—Matron 

*Sharpe, Clarence L.—Instructor in Chem- 
istry, History and Athletic Coach 

*Poole, Oliver H.—Instructor in Chem- 
‘istry, History, and Athletic Coach 

Burroughs, Mrs. Sadie L.—Librarian 

Singleton, Mrs. Geneva P.—High School 
Mathematics and English in Grades 
VI-VII 

Mitchell, Mrs. Mildred D.—Instructor in 
Music 

Pendergrass, Ruby M.—Instructor in 
High School English 

Simmons, J. Andrew—Instructor in Sci- 
ence and Economics 


Hoursey, Alphonso W.—Instructor in 
Latin and French 

Butler, Mrs. Susie A.—Assistant in 
Training School 

Morrison, Edna P.—Instructor in Arith- 
— and History in Grades VI-VII- 

Conyers, Ruth—Instructor in English 
VIII and subjects in V-VII 

Warren, Sarah J.—Instructor in Domes- 
tic Science 

Clyde, Florence A—lIn charge of 
Teachers’ Training School 

Robinson, Thomas—Instructor in Manual 
Training 

Poinsette, Mrs. Florence E.—Instructor 
in Domestic Art. 


Brewer Hospital, Greenwood, South Carolina 


Dinkins, Daisy D.—Superintendent 


Hampton, Mrs. Julia V—Head Nurse 


Le Moyne Junior College, Memphis, Tennessee 


*Ortman, Dr. Elmer J.—President 

Hanson, Alma C.—Acting President and 
Business Manager 

*Hamilton, Henry Cooke—Dean 

Masden, Lucile—Librarian 

Condell, Charles H.—College Mathemat- 
ics and French 

Harrar, Mary J.—College English and 
Bible 

Washington, Silas P.—Instructor in 
Major Sciences 

Washington, Samuel T.—Instructor in 
High School Mathematics 

Adkins, Walter P.—Physical Director 

Graham, Virginia C.—Instructor in Lan- 
guages 


Elson, Dorothy—Instructor in High 
School English 

Nelson, Mary C.—lInstructor in High 
School History 

Brown, Aaron—Instructor in Junior 
High School English ) 

Hemingway, Robert—Instructor in Music 

Danner, Ruth—lInstructor in Domestic 
Science 

Jacobs, Edith—Instructor in Domestic 
Art 

Wilder, Mrs. Corinne—Grades V-VI 

*Wheeler, Helen M.—Grades III-IV 

Smith, Mrs. Emma N.—Grades I-II 

Ortman, Mrs. E. J.—Matron 

Wiley, Eva—Charge of Cafeteria 


Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tennessee 


Elam, Edgar Howard—Principal 

Boyce, Alexander—Treasurer and Pur- 
chasing Agent 

Garner, Mary E.—Secretary 

Dodge, Emma F.—Librarian 

Wharton, Dr..May C.—Physician 

Adshead, Alice—Teacher of Nursing _ 

Smith, Mrs. A. H.—English and Latin 

Balcome, Ruth M.—French and Assistant 
in Music 

*Johnson, Darlene—History, Mathe- 
matics and Physical Education 
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Lance, Harvey N.—Science, Latin and 
Physical Education 

White, Rev. E. E.—Instructor in Bible 
and School Pastor 

Ervin, Paul -A.—Agriculture, Smith- 
Hughes 

Richardson, Mary H.—Instructor in Ju- 
nior High School and Assistant in 
Music 

Newcomb, Bradford W.— Director of 
Music and Instructor in English 


in Home Economics 


*Richardson, Magdalene—Instructor in 


Weaving 


Loughnane, Emma—High School Teach- 


er and Preceptress of Girls 


Perkinson, Mary O.—Superintendent of 
Boarding Department and Instructor 


Collins, Retha B.—Grades IV-V-VI 

Seegraves, Mrs. G. F.—Grades I[-II-III 

Lance, Mrs. Harvey N.—Boys’ House- 
mother and Assistant in Boarding De- 
partment 

Cunningham, Thomas L.—Superintend- 

ent of Labor 


Tillotson College, Austin, Texas 


Hodges, James T.—President 

VanDyke, Mrs. Emma D.—Bookkeeper 
and Secretary to President 

Prosser, Mrs. Inez B.—Registrar and 
Supervisor of Education 

Wilson, Lillie B.—Instructor in College 
English, and Librarian 

Hodges, Rennette—Assistant in English, 
and Physical Education 

Banks, Noah A.—Instructor in College 
and High School Mathematics 

Pollard, Mrs. Christine E.—Instructor in 
College and High School History 

Carpenter, Julius C.—Instructor in Col- 
lege and High School Science 


Martin, Jane E.—Instructor in Romance 
Languages | 

Walls, Fannie W.—Instructor in Com- 
mercial Subjects 

Smith, LaClede—Instructor in Music 

Holden, Mrs. Lillian V.—Instructor in 
Domestic Science 

Porter, Mrs. Ruth M.—Instructor in 
Domestic Art 

Chappell, Mrs. Minnie E.—Preceptress of 
Girls 

Hodges, Mrs. J. T—Matron, Supervisor 
of Cafeteria 


Gloucester Institute, Capahosic, Virginia 


Price, William G.—Principal 

Price, Hollis F.—Assistant Principal and 
Instructor in High School History 

Price, Mrs. William G.—Charge of Office 
and Librarian 

Byrd, Walter F.—Instructor in Mathe- 
matics and Science 

*Monroe, Theresa—Instructor in High 
School English 

*Anderson, Jeannette C.—Instructor in 
High School English 

Foster, Alice A.—Instructor in Latin and 
French 


Blue, Mrs. James R.—Instructor in Ju- 
nior High School English, Geography 
and Physical Education 

Heard, Lottie B—Instructor in Music 

Mitchell, Mrs. Julia S.—Instructor in 
Home Economics and Assistant Ma- 
tron 

*Richardson, Blanche—Grades V-VI 

*Giro, Margaret—Grades V-VI 

Pettyjohn, Dorothy M.—Grades I-IV 

Price, Ada R.—Matron and Preceptress 

Booth, William J.—Mechanic 

Blue, James R.—Agriculture and Farm 
Superintendent 


Santee Normal Training School, Santee, Nebraska 


Riggs, Rev. Frederick B.—Principal 

Hassinger, Mae—Secretary 

Riggs, Mrs. Frederick B.—Instructor in 
Music 

Wheeler, Mary L.—Instructor in English 

Ambler, Mabel—Instructor in History 

Beitel, Ruth—Instructor in Mathematics 
and Geography 

*Holderread, Mabel R.—lInstructor in 
Home Economics 

*Boyd, Mrs. Lottie—Head of Cooking 
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Lawson, Charles R.—Instructor in Print- 
ing 

Leigh, Harry—Engineer 

Greene, Evelyn—Matron, Whitney Hall 

Keeler, Mrs. A. G.—Matron, Birds’ Nest 

Copeland, Mary E.—Matron, Dakota 
Home 

Leigh, Mrs. L. A.—Matron Boys’ 
Cottage 

Kaster, Mabel—Matron, Dining Hall 

Sidwell, Dr. Doris M.—School Physician 


Leigh, Lewis A.—Disciplinarian and 
Superintendent of Farm 

Vandeventer, Maggie Hall—Head of 
Laundry 


Frazier, Rev. Charles—Native Teacher 
and Preacher 

Jones, Rev. Eli-—Native Preacher 

tWright, Rev. John—Superintendent of 
Bible Department 


Fort Berthold Mission, Elbowoods, North Dakota 


Case, Harold W.—Superintendent 

Hall, Rev. Charles L. — Superintendent 
Emeritus 

Page, Minnette—Teacher 

Blackburn, Violet—Dining Room Matron 

Wolf, Rosina—Girls’ Matron 

Hawley, Mrs. C. L.—Boys’ Matron 


Smith, Dora—Baker and Laundress 

Naze, Theodore—Farmer 

Howlingwolf, Lawrence—Native 
Preacher 

Lincoln, Robert—Native Preacher 

Goodbird, Rev. Edward—Native 
Preacher 


Rio Grande Institute, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Fifield, Rev. Myron F.—Principal 

Fifield, Mrs. Effie F.—Assistant Principal 
and Secretary 

Poeton, Rev. Josiah—Supervisor of Edu- 
cation 

Prescott, H. George—Manual Training 

Marsh, Gertrude—Grade VII and Reli- 
gious Education 

Tuttle, Mrs. Edith—Grade VI 


Justus, Mrs. Mary L.—Grade V 
Spooner, Freda L.—Grades III-IV 
Terrazos, Juana—Primary Grades 
Morgan, Mrs. Cora—Girls’ Matron 
Scheets, Mrs. Ora—Boys’ Matron 
Poeton, Mrs. Harriet H.—Dining Room 
Matron 
Rider, Fred E.—Farmer 


Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, Porto Rico 


Lindsay, Martha—Principal 

McGee, Gladys L.—Assistant Principal 
and Teacher of History 

Holst, Gladys E.—Secretary 

Skemp, Kathryne—English and Physical 
Education 

Termer, Antoinette—History and Physi- 
cal Geography | 

Heriot, Mrs. Laura—Latin and Mathe- 
matics 


Delannay, América—Chemistry 

Berrie, Nadine—Home Economics 

Saéz, Florencio—Junior and Senior 
Spanish 

Rodriguez, Ranion E.—Freshmen and 
Sophomore Spanish 

Swanson, Mrs. Mabel C.—House Man- 
ager 

Santiago, Candida, R.N.—School Nurse 


Ryder Memorial Hospital, Humacao, Porto Rico 


Watson, Dr. James—Superintendent and 
Surgeon 

Skemp, Dr. Harriet I—Assistant Super- 
intendent 

Murdock, Dr. Fred E.—House Physician 

Lombard, Lucia-Anna, R.N.— Assistant 
Supervisor of Nurses 


Bumiller, Mrs. Louise C., R.N.—Assist- 
ant Supervisor of Nurses 

** Jiménez, Carmen, R.N—Secretary 

Diaz, Petra, R.N.—Acting Secretary 

Rodriguez, Augustina, R.N.—Head 
Nurse 

Watson, Mrs. James—Matron 
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ALABAMA 


Baker, Lula—Demopolis 
Black, Thelma E.—Demopolis 
Bridgeforth, G. R.—Athens 
Bridgeforth, Mrs. G. R.—Athens 
Brothers, Dr. W. H.—Talladega 
~ Brown, Dr. A. M.—Birmingham 
Burghes, Ernestine—Birmingham 
Cater, James T.—Talladega 
Childs, Bertha—Marion 
Coleman, Zenobia L.—Kymulga 
Cooper, Henry E.—Tuskegee 
Cunningham, Mrs. Fannie M.—Talla- 
dega 
DeBose, Tourgee D.—Talladega 
Dinkins, Daisy D.—Selma 
Fant, Mrs. Inez H.—Hartselle 
Fletcher, Joseph J.—Talladega 
Fonvielle, H. Fortune—Mobile 
Haynes, Charles H.—Talladega 
Haynes, Mrs. C. H.—Talladega 
Hester, John—Talladega 
Kindle, William H.—Talladega 
Kindle, Mrs. W. H.—Talladega 
Lane, Mary E.—Talladega 


Lawless, Oscar G.—Talladega 
Little, Mary V.—Demopolis 
Lynn, Rubye—Birmingham 
*Mayfield, S. J.—Talladega 
McDonald, Mrs. Georgia—Florence 
Miller, Minuard B.—Talladega 
Minor, Hattie E—Tuscumbia 
Mitchell, Anna D.—Athens 
O’Hara, Leon P.—Talladega 
Phillips, Mrs. E. L—Tuscumbia 
*Ragland, F. G.—Birmingham 
Rivers, W. Napoleon—Mobile 
*Routt, Thomas L.—Marion 
Saunders, Ethel L.—Birmingham 
Sayler, Edward—Talladega 
Sharpe, Clarence L.—Selma 
Simpson, Mrs. J. A—Florence 
Sumner, Frederick A.—Talladega 
*Turrentine, W. J.—Athens 
Watters, Carlie—Gadsden 
*West, Paul E.—Florence 
Whelpley, M. Isabel—Talladega 
Wright, Shadrach A.—Talladega 


ARKANSAS 


Harris, Helen E.—Helena 


Hodges, Renette—Forest City 


CALIFORNIA 


Hawkins, J. Leon—Santa Barbara 
Poeton, Josiah—Claremont 
Poeton, Mrs. J —Claremont 


Reitnouer Arthur N.—Monrovia 
Reitnouer, Mrs. A. N.—Monrovia 
Spooner, Freda L.—Pomona 


CONNECTICUT 


Allyn, Louise H.—New London 
Bauer, Olive M.—Kensington 
Beebe, Ruth R.—Norwichtown 
Beman, Esther H.—Thompsonville 
Conklin, Henry—New London 
Fisher, Rose A—New Haven 
Fuller, Marion—Suffeld 

Glaze, Anniemae—Hartford 


Graham, Hazel E—Tolland 
Herb, M. Elizabeth—New Haven 


_ Jacobs, Edith—Middletown 


Michel, Frances Y.—West Suffeld 
Mitchell, Mrs. Mildred D.—New Haven 
Nield, William E—Montville 

Sidwell, Dr. Doris M.—Torrington 
Ungerer, Ernest—Uncasville 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Brackett, Alice M.—Washington 
Caldwell, Mrs. Rosa S.—Washington 
Davis, Hilda A.—Washington 
Dickinson, Mrs. Alice R.—Washington 
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Morris, Eleanor M.—Washington 
Price, Ada R.—Washington 
Robinson, S. Victoria—Washington 
Williamson, Mrs. F. K.—Washington 


FLORIDA 


Brown, Aaron, Jr.—Pensacola Scott, Mrs. A. S.—Jacksonville 
Green, Gertrude E.—Ocala Starke, Mrs. Addie B.—Ocala 
Griffin, Noah W.—Jacksonville Vaughn, Mrs. E. W.—Lake City 
Grover, Frances—Winter Park Walthall, Wesley E.—Fessenden 
Monroe, Theresa—Delray Beach Walthall, Mrs. W. E.—Fessenden 
Moses, Earl R.—Pensacola 
GEORGIA 
Adkins, Walter P.—Tennville *Jones, M. S.—Thomasville 
Ayers, Willa M.—Savannah Jones, Mrs. M. S——Thomasville 
*Barnwell, H. S.—Atlanta ' Logan, Mrs. Martha—Macon 
Berrie, Nadine—Brunswick Maxwell, Pauline E— Augusta 
Cathcart, Lillian S.—Atlanta Morrison, Rosaline—MclIntosh 
Cole, Lillian N.-—Athens Murphy, K. Celeste—Brunswick 
Edwards, Mrs. Annie M.—Thomasville *Pearce, J. J—Hinesville 
Epps, Susie A.—Macon Pollard, Mrs. Christine S.—Cordele 
Evans, Evalee—Thomasville Richardson, Blanche M.—Marshallville 
Floyd, Eloise J.—Brunswick Ross, Fannie G.—Albany 
Glover, Ola—Gainesville : *Rush, C. F.—Macon 
Goodwin, Mildred E.—Macon Spencer, Mrs. Anna S.—Savannah 
Hall, Audrey R.—Naylor von Tobel, Raymond G.—Macon 
*Hannar, G. W.—Beachton von Tobel, Mrs. R. G—Macon 
Hamilton, Henry C.—Atlanta Walton, Ellis L.—Valdosta 
*Holmes, N. A.—Atlanta Wheeler, Ruth H.—Atlanta 
Jones, Marcella L.—Greenville Wilson, Lillie B—Americus 
*Johnson, H. E.—Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
Addison, Mae E.—Bloomingdale Marr, Beula A.—Chicago 
Bumiller, Mrs. Louise C.—Chicago Mayfield, Elvira S—Rockford 
Farrell, Gertrude—Chicago McCarthy, Harriet—Kewanee 
Gorum, Geraldine C.—Rockford Paulausky, F. William—Chicago 
Heard, Lottie B.—Chicago 3 Perley, Catherine L—Berwyn 
Hodges, James T.—Chicago Poole, Oliver H.—Chicago 
Hodges, Mrs. J. T.—Chicago : Prior, Jane—Chicago 
Ireland, Invaline—Vandalia Watson, Dr. James—Chicago 
Johnson, Darlene—Prophetstown Watson, Mrs. J.—Chicago 
INDIANA 
Magill, Hester J.—Franklin Martin, Jane E.—Indianapolis 
Marsh, Mattie—Winona Lake Wolf, Rosina—Urbana 
IOWA 
Allison, Margaret H.—Moulton Mills, Mrs. Lulu--Bedford 
Copeland, Mary E.—Castana Mounts, Lewis H.—Cedar Rapids 
Davies, Bernice F.—Emerson Murdock, Dr. Fred E.—Webster City 
Elson, Dorothy—Grinnell Richman, Evelyn A.—Anamosa 
Kaster, Mabel—Mediapolis Sherrett, Emma—Traer 
Kerr, Kate—Postville Skemp, Dr. Harriet I—Dubuque 
Kerr, Malcolm H.—Postville Skemp, Kathryne—Dubuque 
Kerr, Mrs. M. H.—Postville ‘Wirth, Minnie—Dysart 


Meacham, Bessie K.—Grinnell 
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KANSAS 
Brooks, Jennie M.—Ottawa 


KENTUCKY 
Harden, Elizabeth M.—Lexington Perkinson, Mary—Milton — 
*King, W. J.—Lexington Quisenberry, Rebecca—Winchester 


Morton, Clifford M. it £ Madisonville Ralston, John T.—Glasgow ; 
Morton, Mrs. C. M. H.—Madisonville Roberson, Mrs. Florida P.—Central City 


LOUISIANA 
Alexis, Mrs. Rita H.—New Orleans *Lang, H. L—New Orleans 
Aubry, Mrs. Priscilla—New Orleans Larsen, Eleanor M.—New Orleans 
*Baker, George—Abbeville McCann, Camille—New Orleans 
Banks, Marjorie—New Orleans O’Brien, James P.—New Orleans 
*Baptist, J. D—Thibodaux Phillips, Edwin L.—New Orleans 
Brown, Mrs. Edna F.—New Orleans Riley, Mrs. Alma P.—New Orleans 
*Coxen, LeRoy—Shriever *Sims, R. V.—New Iberia ca 
Davis, Mrs. Annie F:—New Orleans Spottswood, Mrs. Anna R.—New Or 
Dawson, Louis—New Orleans leans 
Frost, Lily B—New Orleans Stubbins, Irene—Jennings 
Harris, William A.—New Orleans *Williams, M—New Orleans 
*Herod, J. A—Abbeville 
MAINE 
Barrell, Mabel A.—Turner Libby, Augusta T.—Augusta 
Field, Florence L.—Auburri Lombard, Lucia A.—Auburn 
Giro, Margaret C.—Portland Parker, Ellen P.—Augusta 
MARYLAND 
Hunt, Eugene—Baltimore Parker, Theresa—Cooksville 
Jones, Catherine H.—Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Aldrich, Mabelle M.—Upton Lewis, Marion E.—Marshfield | 
Barrow, B. T.—Boston McBrown, Gertrude—Boston ; 
Bigney, Bertha C.—Attleboro McCully, Mrs. Josephine T.—Somer- | 
Chase, Abbie C.—Stoughton ville 
Cobleigh, Elizabeth M.—Newton High- Newcomb, Bradford—Wakefield 
lands Perkins, Myrtle W.—North Carver 
Cook, Elsie M.—Bolton Pettijohn, Dorothy M.—Amherst 
DeWitt, Canis A.—Boston Robinson, William H.—Boston 
Dominis, Beatrice—Worcester Robinson, Mrs. W. H.—Boston 
Edmands, Bessie—Norwood Smith, Mrs. H. C—Allston 
Fisher,- Viola—Boston Sparrow, Minerva M.—Mattapoisett 
Fraser, Rubena F.—Brookline Spencer, Louise—Warren 
Garner, Mary E.—Longmeadow Standish, Clara M.—Segreganset | 
Herndon, Gladys—Boston Upham, Lucia F.—Worcester : 
Holden, Mrs. Charlotte L—New Brain- West, Beatrice E—Newtonville | 
tree Wheeler, Helen M.—Stoneham | 
Jones, Lois—Boston Wiswall, Florence G.—Newton Centre : 


Lawrence, Everett R—Andover 
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MICHIGAN 


Ambler, Mabel—Portland Larsen, Homer T.—Bay View 
Bennett, Louise M.—Marquette Larsen, Ludwig T.—Bay View 
Danner, Ruth—Brethren Loughnane, Emma—Lapeer 
Jenkins, J. Roosevelt—Detroit Lyons, Lulu—Detroit 
Jenkins, Mrs. J. R—Detroit Strong, Emma G.—Lakeside 
Kingsley, Irma E.—Detroit Tuttle, Elsie B—Paw Paw 
Kingsley, Thelma P.—Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
Balcome, Ruth—St. Paul Hawley, Mrs. Rosa—Holt 
Cuthbert, Marion V.—St. Paul Page, Minette—Pelican Rapids 
MISSISSIPPI 
Anderson, Jeannette C._—Jackson Holmes, William T.—Tougaloo 
*Banks, H. B.—Meridian . Kellogg, Eleanor—Boyle 
Cheek, Alice M.—Holly Springs Miller, Emily M.—Greenville 
Cobb, Henry W.—Tougaloo Moman, Ida L.—Tougaloo 
Ervin, Mahala—Gulfport Rice, George E.—Tougaloo 
Gambleton, S. A.—Caledonia Walker, J. Carlyle—Indianola 
Hamilton, Riley A.—Tougaloo : 
7 MISSOURI 
DeBerry, Mrs. Pauline B—St. Louis Tull, Mrs. I. C._—Jefferson City 
Elam, Chauncey L.—St. Louis Vanderventer, Maggie H.—Perry 
Hayden, James R. E.—Kansas City Wright, Theodore A.—Kansas City 
Tull, Irving C.—Jefferson City 3 
NEBRASKA 
*Frazier, Charles—Santee | Leigh, Mrs. L. A.—Santee 
Hansen, Anna Marie—Curtis Nelson, Mary A.—Omaha 
*Jones, Eli—Nuiobrara Nichol, Esther—Neligh 
Lawson, Charles R—Santee Riggs, Frederick B.—Santee 
Leigh, Harry—Santee Riggs, Mrs. F. B.—Santee 
Leigh, Lewis A.—Santee *Wright, John—Santee 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


| Hamblin, Enola—Alton Hare, Georgianna W.—Amherst 
Hardy, Myra I.—Nelson Quimby, Eunice—Somersworth 


NEW JERSEY 


Cooper, Peter—Paterson Scott, Rudolph G.—Pleasantville 
Harrar, Mary J—Camden - Voorhees, Lillian W.—Annandale 
Howard, Wesley I.—Long Branch Waxwood, Howard B.—Princeton 


Knight, Myrtle W.—West New York Wright, Aron W.—Jersey City 
Perkins, Mary E.—Scotch Plains 


NEW MEXICO 


Fifield, Myron F.—Albuquerque Rider, Fred E.—Albuquerque 
Fifield, Mrs. M. F.—Albuquerque Scheets, Mrs. Ora—Albuquerque 
Justus, Mrs. M. L.—Albuquerque Terrazas, Juana—Albuquerque 
Marsh, Gertrude—Albuquerque Tuttle, Mrs. Edith—Albuquerque 


Prescott, H. George—Albuquerque 
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NEW YORK | 
Abell, Annie E.—Buffalo Moore, Elizabeth B.—New York 


Benson, Eva L.—Chautauqua Motley, Tessye—Brooklyn 

Bosworth, Laura E.—Mooers Newell, Grace—Chautauqua 

Frasier, Mrs. Ethel J.—Flushing Newman, Erma—Brighton 

Frazier, Augustus S.—Brooklyn Nichols, Emily W.—Clinton 

Frazier, Mrs. A. S.—Brooklyn Pendergrass, Ruby—New York 
Gregory, Arnold E——New York Potter, Caroline A.—Rochester 
Gregory, Mrs. A. E—New York Price, Cyril—New York 

Grupe, Mildred L.—Willsboro Price, Mrs. C_—New York 

Hamlin, William H.—Chautauqua Rieger, John—New York 

Hamlin, Mrs. W. H.—Chautauqua Robinson, Elsie G—Ford Edward 
Hanson, Alma C.—New York Robinson, Thomas—Brooklyn 
Harrison, Frank—New York Royster, Anna L.—Brooklyn 

Holmes, Rosina—Gloversville Sargent, Mrs. M. E—Dobbs Ferry 
Johnson, Alberta C—New York Sullivan, Anna B.—New York 
Knapp, Ida L.—Rochester Termer, Antoinette 1—Whitestone 
Lewis, Jennie E.—Ballston Spa Tompkins, Abbie—Batavia 

Marden, Mary L.—Chautauqua Washington, Mrs. H. P.—New York 

NORTH CAROLINA : 

*Barnhill, C. F.—Troy Lance, Mrs. H.—Hendersonville 
*Brice, John—Sedalia Lewis, John F.—Winston-Salem 
Brown, Mrs. C. Hawkins—Sedalia *McRae, M. N.—Greensboro 
Carpenter, Julius C—Albermarle *Paris, S. A—Mooresville 

*Clark, W. A.—Dudley *Ricks, W. Edward—King’s Mountain 
*Faduma, Orishatukeh—High Point Ricks, Mrs. W. E.—King’s Mountain 
Falls, Louise J.—Dallas Saunders, James W.—Bricks 
Gordon, John H.—Bricks Saunders, Mrs. J. W.—Bricks 
*Hawkins, O. W.—Mt. Pleasant *Smith, H. D.—Mebane 
*Holloway, William H.—Bricks *Thomas, G. J.—Winston-Salem 
Hyman, John C.—Oak City *Walden, H. W.—High Point 
Inborden, Thomas S.—Bricks Wellmon, Grace—King’s Mountain 


Lance, Harvey—Hendersonville 


| NORTH DAKOTA 
Case, Harold. W.—Elbowoods *Lincoln, Robert—Elbowoods 


*Goodbird, Edward—Van Hook Naze, Theodore—Elbowoods 
*Goodboy, Oscar—Cannon Ball Smith, Dora—Elbowoods 

*Hall, C. L_—Elbowoods *Tibbetts, Arthur T.—Cannon Ball 
*Hawk Eagle, Harry—Cannon Ball *Yellowhammer, Edward—Fort Yates 


*Howling Wolf—Elbowoods 


OHIO 

Barnes, Louise—Oberlin McKnight, Viola—Harveysburg 
Blackburn, Violet—Rayburn Morgan, Mrs. Cora—Central 
Booker, Carrie M.—Oberlin Scott, Aurelius S.—E. Liverpool 
Hassinger, Alta M.—Bellevue Smith, Alice W.—Oberlin 
Lee, Raymond E.—Delaware Stewart, Beulah L.—Oberlin 
Mayne, Virgil B.—Farmersville Yocum, Frances L.—Oberlin 
McKinney, Louise R.—Cleveland 

OKLAHOMA 


Holderread, Mabel R.—Cushing 
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OREGON 


Beitel, Ruth—Eugene 


PENNSYLVANIA 4 


Blalock, Mary R.—Harrisburg 
Brown, Ruth A.—Pittsburgh 
Buckingham, Ruth—Pittsburgh 
Fairfax, Helen E.—Williamsport 
Kinnan, Frances L.—Tioga 


Lindsay, Martha—Freeland 

Myers, E. C._—Grove City 

Pinkett, Mrs. Helen L.—Philadelphia 
Talbot, Reginald P.—Pittsburgh 


RHODE ISLAND 


Bailey, Amy—Providence 

Bailey, Charity—Providence 
Dixon, Marguerite—Providence 
Hicks, Mildred—Newport 
Johnson, Elizabeth N.—Newport 
Marriott, Lillian—Newport 


Miller, Mrs. Louise V.—Newport 
Moore-Brown, Enid—Providence 
Reed, Margaret A.—Hope 
Washington, Samuel—Newport 
Washington, Silas P.—Newport 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Burroughs, Mrs. Sadie L.—Charleston 
Butler, Mrs. Susie A.—Charleston 
Clyde, Florence A.—Charleston 
Conyers, Ruth H.—Charleston 

Cox, Benjamin F.—Charleston 

Cox, Mrs. B. F.—Charleston 

Douglas, Ruth B.—Union 

Hoursey, Alphonso—Charleston 


Lee, Ruth Estelle—Summerville 
McDaniel, Janie—Union 

Morrison, Edna—Charleston 

Poinsette, Mrs. Florence E.—Charleston 
Simmons, J. A—Charleston 

Singleton, Mrs. Geneva P.—Charleston 
Sutton, Henry E.—Camden 

Warren, Sarah J.—Charleston 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Alspach, Mary R.—Isabel 
*Blue Eyes, Thomas—Lantry 

Boyd, Mrs. Lottie—Carter 
*Brave, Ben—Eagle Butte 
*Buffalo, Guy—Bridger 
*Chasinghawk, James—Little Eagle 
*Crow, John T.—Parmelee 
*Driver, Garfield—Little Eagle 
*Frazier, Lot—La Plante 
*Gilbert, Dennis—Runningville 
*Herman, James—Herrick 
*Hertz, Rudolfi—Eagle Butte 
*Hold, Clayton—Cherry Creek 


*Iron Moccasin, Truby—Little Eagle 
Butte 

Keeler, Mrs. Alice C.—Vega 
*Kutepi, Leo—Little Eagle 

Powell, Mary—Eagle Butte 
*Red Fox, Eugene—Cherry Creek 
*Reed, George W.—Vienna 
*Richardson, Mary H.—Kyle 
*Riggs, Thomas L.—Oahe 

Riggs, Mrs. T. L.—Oahe 
*Stevenson, W. S.—Mission 
*Whitehorse, Fred—Stamford 


TENNESSEE 


Adshead, Alice—Pleasant Hill 
Barnes, Mrs. Sarah—Dyer 
Boyce, Alexander—Pleasant Hill 
Coleman, Edward M.—Memphis 
Collins, Retha B.—Sparta 
Condell, Charles H.—Memphis 
Cunningham, Thomas—Pleasant Hill 
Dodge, Emma F.—Pleasant Hill 
Elam, E. H.—Pleasant Hill 
Ervin, Paul A.—Pleasant Hill 
Graham, Virginia C.—Memphis 
Hemingway, Robert—Memphis 
Holloway, H. M.—Nashville 
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McCollom, Richey—Nashville 
Molette, Mrs. Stella D.—Nashville 
Ortman, Elmer J.—Memphis 

Ortman, Mrs. E. J—Memphis 
Richardson, Magdalene—Kingsport 
Roberts, H. C.—Clarkville 

Seegraves, Mrs. Hassie—Pleasant Hill 
Smith, Mrs. Albert H.—Pleasant Hill 
*Stanley, J. T.—Nashville 

Wharton, Dr. May C.—Pleasant Hill 
*White, E. E—Pleasant Hill 

Wilder, Mrs. Corinne E.—Memphis 
Wiley, Eva—Memphis 


TEXAS 


Banks, Noah A.—Waco 

*Bender, W. A.—Corpus Christi 
Chappell, Mrs. Minnie E.—Lockhart 
*Donaldson, J. I.—Houston 
*Graham, C. F. L. M.—Beaumont 
Hampton, Mrs. J. V.—Dallas 
Holden, Mrs. Lillian V.—San Antonio 
Masden, Lucile—Big Wells 

Melton, Dr. L. L—Beaumont 


Porter, Mrs. Ruth M.—Houston 
Prosser, Mrs. Inez B.—Waco 
Ross, Valerie—Port Lavaca 

Scott, S. Walter—Greenville 
Smith, LaClede—Waco 

Toland, Mrs. Ruth—Weatherford 
Van Dyke, Mrs. Emma D.—Austin 
Walls, Mrs. Fannie M.—Austin 
*White, B. F.—Dallas 


UTAH 


*Tsuji, M.—Ogden 


*Sodeyama, S.—Salt Lake City 


VERMONT 


Beeman, Luna H.—St. Albans 
‘Clough, Carmencita—Poultney 
Hodges, Bertha D.—Randolph 


Jaquith, Charles A—Union Village 
Jaquith, Mrs. C. A——Union Village 
Wheeler, Mary L.—Burlington 


VIRGINIA 


Blue, James R.—Capahosic 

Blue, Mrs. J. R.—Capahosic 

Booth, William J.—Roanes 

Byrd, Walter F.—Woods Cross Roads 
Foster, Alice A.—Cardinal 

Holmes, Ruth T.—Alexandria 


Leigh, M. Gertrude—Richmond 
Mitchell, Mrs. Julia A.—Capahosic 
Murray, Lydia—Charlottesville 
Price, Hollis F.—Capahosic 

Price, William G.—Capahosic 
Price, Mrs. W. G.—Capahosic 


WASHINGTON 


Day, Mary A.—Seattle 
Greene, Evelyn—Spokane 


Knowlton, Janette—Seattle 
Wilson, Mrs. H. L.—Grandview 


WEST VIRGINA 


Johnson, Hunter—Kimball 


Westerband, Henri M.—Charleston 


WISCONSIN 


Gunnison, Bessie M.—River Falls 


Smith, Mrs. Emma N.—Cedarburg 


CANADA 


Carruthers, Grace—Cobourg, Ontario 


PORTO RICO 


*Acosta, Euclides—Fajardo 
*Bibiloni, Eduardo—Fajardo 
Bibiloni, Juan, Jr.—Yabucoa 
Delanney, América—Guayama 
Diaz, Petra—Santa Isabel 
*Garcia, Diego—Fajardo 
*Gonzales, Carlos P.—-Las Piedras 
Gonzales, Vincente—Rio Piedras 
Heriot, Mrs. Laura—Rio Piedras 
*Hernandez, Tomas—Ceiba : 
Holst, Gladys E.—Rio Piedras 
Jiménez, Carmen—Fajardo 
*Martinez, Lorenzo—Santurce 
*Mattos, Manuel G—Yabucoa 
McGee, Gladys L—San Juan 
*Mohler, C. I.—Humacao 
Navarro, Ricarda—Fajardo 
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*Nieves, Antonio—Naguabo 
Nieves, Luis Rosario—Humacao 
Oller, Francisca—Santurce 
*Pena, Santiago—Punta de Santiago 
*Perez, Vicente—Luquillo 
Pina, Cosme—Ceiba 
*Robles, Gabino—Ceiba 
Robles, Maria—Humacao 
Robles, Mrs. Tomas—Fajardo 
Rodriguez, Augustina—Santa Isabel 
*Rodriguez, Macario—Humacao 
Rodriguez, Ranion—Rio Piedras 
Rodriguez, Venancio—Fajardo 
Saez, Florencio—Yabucoa 
Santiago, Candida—Santa Isabel 
*Solero, Narciso—Naguabo 
*Suarez, Cruz A.—Naguabo 
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American Missionary Association 
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Fimerican Missionary Hssociation. 


PRESIDENT, Rev. Amory H. Braprorp, D.D., N. J., 
Member of Executive Committee, ex-officio. 
Vice-Presidents : 


Rev. W. F. Stocum, LL.D., Colo. Rev. Henry C. Kine, D.D., Ohio. 
Assoc. Justice DAvip J. Brewer, LL.D., Rev. H. H. Proctor, D.D., Ga. 
Washington, D. C. Judge RosBerT R. BisHop, Mass. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. ASHER ANDERSON, D.D., Mass. 
Auditors, Epw1n H. BAKER, Conn. Joun E. Lescu, N. Y. 
Executive Committee: 

For Five Years. For Four Years. For Three Years. 
Lucien C. WARNER, Chatrman, CHARLES A. HULL, Wits D. Woop, 
FRANK S. FITCcH, Joun M. HOtcomsgE, WILLIAM H. Warp, 
DEWITT S. CLARK. Joun R. ROGERs. EDWARD P. Lyon. 

For Two Years. For One Year. 
Joun B. CLARK, WILLIAM W. McLANE, 
BENJAMIN F. BLAIR, LEWELLYN PRATT, 
PHILie S. Moxom. G. HENRY WHITCOMB. 


CENTRAL OFFICE: 
287 FourRTH AvENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
Honorary Secretary and Editor, Rev. A. F. Brarp, D.D. 
Corresponding Secretaries : 
Rev. JAMES W. Cooper, D.D., Rev. CHARLEs J. Ryper, D.D. 
H. W. HusBArp, 7reasurer. 
Secretary of Woman's Bureau, Miss D. E. EMEerson. 
DISTRICT OFFICES : 
Boston OFFICE, 615 CONGREGATIONAL Housg, Boston, MAss. 
District Secretary, Rev. GEORGE H. GUTTERSON. 
Field Representative, Mrs. IDA Vosz Woopsury. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 153 LA SALL® STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
District Secretary, Rev. GkorcE E. HAtt, D.D. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Relating to the work of the Association may be addressed to the Corresponding 
Secretaries ; letters for ‘‘ THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY,”’ to the Editor, at the New 
York Office; letters relating to the finances, to the Treasurer ; letters relating to 
woman’s work, to the Secretary of the Woman’s Bureau. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


in drafts, checks, registered letters, or post-office orders, may be sent to H. W. 
Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York; or, when more convenient, 
to either of the Branch Offices, 615 Congregational House, Boston, Mass., or 
153 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. A payment of thirty dollars constitutes a 
Life Member. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—The date on the ‘‘address label’’ indicates the time 
to which the subscription is paid. Changes are made in date on label to the roth 
of each month. If somo of subscription be made afterward, the change on the 
label will appear on the next number. Please send early notice of change in post- 
office address, giving the former address and the new address, in order that our 
periodicals and occasional papers may be correctly mailed. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


‘*T GIVE AND BEQUEATH the sum of dollars to the ‘American Missionary 
Association,’ incorporated by act of the Legislature of the State of New York.” 
The will should be attested by three witnesses. 


CONDITIONAL GIFTS. 


Anticipated bequests are received on the Conditional Gift plan; the Associa- 
tion agreeing to pay an annual sum in semi-annual payments during the life 
of the donor or other designated person. 
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MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES 


OF THE 


American Missionary Assuriation 


1908 ~ 1909 


This list of Missions and Missionaries under the auspices of the American Mis- 
sionary Association covers the entire field of the Association's evangelistic and educa- 
tional work, in the following order, viz.: THE Soutu, Porto Rico, INDIAN MIsSIONs, 
including ALaska, CHINESE and JAPANESE Missions, HAWAIIAN Missions. | 

The states of the South are in alphabetical order. In each state the schools come 
first and then the churches. The schools are given under the towns where they are 


located, first colored schools, then white schools, alphabetically arranged. ‘The teach-_ 


ers are named with their home addresses. After the schools follow the churches in 
alphabetical order, with their pastors’ names and post-office addresses. 


THE SOUTH 


SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION 
Rev. H. Paut Dovectass, D.D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CHURCH WORK 


Superintendent of Southern Church Work, Rev. GEorGE W. Moorg, D.D.,; Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Superintendent of Mountain Church Work, Rev. W.O. BERCKMAN, Williamsburg, Ky. 


ALABAMA : 
+ SCHOOLS 
ATHENS—Trinity ScHOOL | 
Principal 
Ida F. Hubbard West Lebanon, N. H. 
Officers and Instructors 
Marguerite M. Pratt Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Alice A. Bennett Stanton, Mich. 
Anna D. Mitchell Athens, Ala. 
Marion L. Taylor Springfield, Mass. 
Margaret M. Wilson _.. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Mary E. Perkins Norwich, Conn. 


rf 
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Alabama—Continued 
COTTAGE GROVE—Cortace Grove InpustriaL ACADEMY 


Principal 
John R. Savage, B.A. Talladega | 


Cottage Grove, Ala. 


Officers and Instructors 


Melvin N. Royal 
James E. Pickett, B.S. 
Mrs. John R. Savage 


Cottage Grove, Ala. 
Madison, Ala. 
Cottage Grove, Ala. 


A. and M. College 


John W. Swindall 
Mrs. Maggie Powell 


FLORENCE—BurreELL NorMAL SCHOOL 


Principal 
George N. White, B A. 


Officers and Instructors 


Alda M. Johnson 
Marion M. Hadley 
Lauraetta E. Flynn 
Alice R. White 
Frances W. McLean 
Blanche E. Johnson 


FORT DAVIS—CotTton VaLLey SCHOOL. 


Principal 
Mrs. Etta M. T. Cottin 


Officers and Instructors 


Bessie M. Davis Marion, Ala. 
Gertrude E. Boyd Fort Davis, Ala. 
Susie A. Epps Macon, Ga. 


W. Belle Davis 


Atlanta Univ. 


KOWALIGA—AcapEmIc AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Principal 

Ezella L. Mathis Atlanta, Ga. 
Officers and Instructors 

Mildred L. Jordan Atlanta, Ga. 


Minnie Lamb 

Addie Crawford 

Beatrice M. Graine 

Olive A. King 

Irene J. Kirk 

Katherine King 

C. A. Barrows 

W. S. Burrell 

W. O. Thompson 

William E. Benson, B.A., Tveas, 


Howard 


Titus, Ala. 
Cottage Grove, Ala. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Springfield, Mo. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Florence, Ala. 
Springfield, Mo. 


Savannah, Ga. 


West Tampa, Fla. 


Columbus, Ga. 
Pratt City, Ala. 
Paw Paw, Mich. 

LaGrange, Ga. 

Cincinnati, O. 

Fort Madison, Ia. 

Tuskegee, Ala. 

Tuskegee, Ala. 

Lansing, Mich. 

Kowaliga, Ala. 
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| Alabama — Continued. 
MARION—LINcOLN NorMAL SCHOOL 
Principal 
Miss M. L. Phillips 


Officers and Instructors 


Charlotte A. Codding 
Helen L. Dickinson 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 


East Bloomfield, N. Y. 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


Clara I. Miller, B.A. 


Holyoke 


Agnes M. Meebold, B.A. Wheaton Chicago, IIl. 
Alonzoa Hoagland, Ph.B. Westminster Volant, Pae 
Anna M. Barackman, B.A. Westminster Linesville, Pa. 
Elsie B. Clark ‘Edinburg, Pa. 
Grace E. Newell, B.S. Westminster Rimersburg, Pa. 
Bertha Davis Marion, Ala. 
Mrs. Eva I. Gould Mayville, N. Y. 
Caledonia Phillips Canonsburg, Pa. 
Mary A. Bunker Olivet, Mich. 
Charies S. Davis Marion, Ala. 
MOBILE—Emerson INSTITUTE 

Principal 
Rev. A. T. Burnell, Ph.D. Pacific Greenwich, O. 

Officers and Instructors 
Jessie Manson, B.A. lowa Marion, Ia. 
Sara N. Benedict Cheshire, Conn. 
Mrs. O. O. Cooper Mobile, Ala. 
Alberta R. Starks Mobile, Ala. 
Mrs. P. H. Williams Macon, Ga. 
Frederica C. Glover Mobile, Ala. 
Bessie M. Burnell, B.A. - Lake Erie Greenwich, O. 
G. Genevieve Kelley Lansing, Mich. 
Mrs. A. T. Burnell, B.L. Oberlin Greenwich, O. 
Catherine L. Perley Berwyn, I[Il. 
Percy H. Williams, B.A. Atlanta Macon, Ga. 

TALLADEGA—TALLapEGA COLLEGE 

President | 
Rev. John M. P. Metcalf, M.A. Oberlin Talladega, Ala. 

Officers and Instructors 
Edwin C. Silsby Talladega, Ala. 
Frank G. Beardsley, Ph.D. Wesleyan Harlan, Ia. 
D. Butler Pratt, B.A. Williams Springfield, Mass. 
Fred V. Lester, Ph.D. Wesleyan Locke, N. Y. 
William Pickens, B.A. Yale Talladega, Ala. 
John Owen Rankin, B.S.A. Iowa Tarkio, Mo. 
Esther A. Barnes, B.L. Oberlin Tallmadge, O. 


Des Moines, Ia. 
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Alabama — Continued. 


Mrs. Thomas J. Larkin, B.S. Northwestern Eau Claire, Wis. 
Carrie Elizabeth Parkhurst Manchester, N. H. 
Annibess Williams Hyde Park, Mass. 
Nellie E. Flicker Monroe, Mich. 
Ezra B. Geer, Mus.B. Oberlin Grinnell, Ia. 
Mrs. Ezra B. Geer Grinnell, Ia. 
Florence H. Gough _~ Oberlin, O. 
Mrs. Fred V. Lester Locke, N. Y. 
Eliza L. Stage, R.N. New Hampton, N. Y. 
Harriet D. Gordon | Ashburnham, Mass. 
Mrs. Mattie C. Chandler | Des Moines, Ia. 
Emma F. King New Haven, Conn. 
Mary P. Manwell Hallowell, Me. 
Anna I. Barnes Tallmadge, O. 
Harriet F. Greene Boston, Mass. 
Georgia W. H. Jones Talladega, Ala. 
Ross Bartholomew Vermont, IIl. 
Nathaniel King, B.S. U. of Vt. Tyson, Vt. 
Jubie B. Bragg Talladega, Ala. 
Thomas J. Larkin, M.A., Tveas. U. of Chicago LaCrosse, Wis. 
CassEDY SCHOOL. 
Principal | 
Hattie Clark Carmi, IIl. 
Teachers: . 
Kate L. Savery . Talladega, Ala. 
Alberta C. Johnson Talladega, Ala. 
Lida M. Steele Oberlin, O. 
Katie K. Johnson Talladega, Ala. 
Anna L. Daniels . Framingham, Mass. 


JOPPA—Normat AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


Principal 
James P. Richardson, Ph.B. — Adrian Adrian, Mich. 
Officers and Instructors | 
Anna R. Miner Deep River, Conn. 
Jennie Biggers Joppa, Ala. 
May McKelvey, A.B. Westminster _ New Wilmington, Pa. 
A. M. Frances Semle New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Anna Beatty — Cincinnati, O. 
Mrs. James P. Richardson Adrian, Mich. 
CHURCHES 


ANNISTON—Rev. James Brown Anniston 
ATHENS—Rev. W. J. Turrentine Athens 
CHILDERSBURG, COOSA AND KYMULGA—Rev. Eugene Laurence _ Talladega 


FLORENCE AND SHEFFIELD—Rev. J. R. McLean Florence 


i) 


Alabama — District of Columbia — Florida. 


GADSDEN—Rev. J. R. Sims Gadsden 
IRONATON AND JENIFER—Rev. O. F. Barnhill [ronaton 
MARION—Rev. T. L. Routt : Marion — 
MOBILE—Rev. Spencer Snell Mobile 
MON TGOMER Y—Rev. Edward E. Scott Montgomery 
NAT—Rev. J. M. Trosper Atlanta, Ga. 
SELMA—Rev. James M. Morse Selma 
SHELBY—Rev. O. W. Hawkins Shelby 
TALLADEGA—Reyv. A. T. Clarke Talladega 
TALLADEGA COVE— 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON—Scuoot or THEOLOGY, Howarp UNIVERSITY 
President 
Wilbur P. Thirkield, D.D., LL.D. Ohio Wesleyan Washington, D. C. 
Professors 
Isaac Clark, D.D., Dean Yale Washington, D. C. 
John L. Ewell, D.D. Yale Washington, D. C. 
Frank P. Woodbury, D.D. Williams Washington, D. C. 
Sterling N. Brown, D.D. Fisk : Washington, D. C. 
Lecturer ; | 
Walter S. Brooks, D.D. Lincoln Washington, D. C. 
FLORIDA 
SCHOOLS 
FESSENDEN—FEssENDEN ACADEMY 
Principal 
Joseph L. Wiley, B.A. Fisk Woodbury, Tenn. 
Officers and Instructors | | 
B. Franklin Murphy, B.S. Fisk Montgomery, Ala. 
Mattie M. Brown, B.A. Talladega Childersburg, Ala. 
Etta M. Childs Marion, Ala. 
Edna M. Jenkins Appalachicola, Fla. 
Viola J. Jackson Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mrs. J. L. Wiley Woodbury, Tenn. 


Estelle L. Rials 
Rev. Hardeman Smith 
R. L. White 


ORANGE PARK—OraAnGE PARK 'NoRMAL SCHOOL 


Principal 
George B. Hurd 


Tougaloo, Miss. 
Thibodeaux, La. 
Cappahosic, Va. 


Florence, Mass. 
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Florida — Georgia. 


Officers and Instructors 
Mrs. George B. Hurd, B.L. Wells 
Zephyr A. Hopkins 
Lillian B. Hopkins 
Della E. Place 
Jennette Varnum 
Mrs. Mary A. Dudley 


GEORGIA 
SCHOOLS 


ALBAN Y—ALBany NorMAL SCHOOL 


Principal 
Benjamin F. Cox, B.S. Fisk 
Officers and Instructors 
Elmer S. Imes, B.A. Fisk 
Annadel C. King, B.A. Atlanta 


Louise K. Voorhees 

Julia E. Williams 

Beulah E. Burke, B.A. Howard 
Emily L. Shober | 

Hattie L. Watkins 

Addie L. Robinson 

Helen G. Crampton 

Mrs. Benjamin F. Cox 


ANDERSONVILLE—Teacher, Mrs. H. T. Johnson 


ATHENS—Knox INSTITUTE AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Principal 
L. S. Clark, M.A. Atlanta 


Officers and Instructors 


David C, Smith, B.A. Atlanta 
Harriet G. Conway 

Cecile B. Jefferson 

Mrs. Florida L. DesVerney 

Mary L. Thomas 

Mrs. L. S. Clark 

W. J. Kelley 


~ BEACHTON—Teachers, Joanna A. Greenlee 


M. E. Harrison 


BRUNSWICK—Tue Norma. ScHooL 


Principal 
Carrie E. Bemus 


Florence, Mass. 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
East Aurora, N. Y. 

- Peacham, Vt. 

Maquoketa, la. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Albany, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Norwich, Conn. 
Franklin, Tenn. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Andersonville, Ga. 


Athens, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Athens, Ga. 
Athens, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Beachton, Ga. 
Beachton, Ga. 


North East, Pa. 
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Georgia — Continued. 
Officers and Instructors 


Henry A. Bleach, B.A American Baptist 
Frankie B. Watkins, B.A. Fisk 
Ella B. Porter 

Josie L. Shaw 

James Edwards 

James P. Monroe 

Susie Seabrooks 

Esther $. Carey 

William G, Rogers 

Bessie C. Cobb 

Hanna M. Binyard 


CUTHBERT—Howarp NorMat ScHOOL 


Principal 


Fletcher H. Henderson, B.A. Atlanta 


Officers and Instructors 


Gertrude S. Glenn, B.A. Fisk 
Anna B. Hooker 

Mrs. Fletcher H. Henderson 

Emma A. Benson 

Alice M. Rayford 


DAISY—Teacher, N. H. Alford 


FORSY TH—NorRMAL AND INDUSTRIAL ScHOoL. 


Principal 
William M. Hubbard 


Officers and Instructors 


Mrs. Elizabeth Wright 

Ida B. Moseley 

Essie M. Hubbard 

Otis O’Neal 

Mrs. Mollie H. Hubbard 
Samuel Rutherford, Treasurer 


GLENN VILLE—Mrs. N. H. McTier 
HAGAN-BETHEL—Teacher, Hiram Brown 
HAGAN-EUREKA—Teacher, J. M. Kennedy 


~ MACON—Battarp Norma Scuoot (806 Pine St.) 


Principal 


Frank B. Stevens, B.A. Yankton 


Macon, Mo. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Alton, IIl. 
Brunswick, Ga. 
Broxton, Ga. 
Brunswick, Ga. 
Brunswick, Ga. 
Brunswick, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Brunswick, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Cuthbert, Ga. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Cuthbert, Ga. 
Chester, S. C. 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


Register, Ga. 


Forsyth, Ga. 


Forsyth, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 

Gatesville, Ga. 

Forsyth, Ga. 

Forsyth, Ga. 


Glennville, Ga. 
Hagan, Ga. 


Hagan, Ga. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Georgia — Continued. 


Officers and Instructors 


Elsie Campbell, B.A. 
Raymond G. von Tobel, Ph.B. 
Katharine Maynard 
Esther G. Anderson 

Mrs. Lillie N. Hill 

Mrs. Minnie L. Corwin 
Mrs. Sadie P. Kirby 

Ella L. Hawes 

Mrs. Rema E. Taylor 
Mrs. Martha A. Logan 
Ida M. Johnson | 
Grace M. Brown 

Henry W. Farnham, C./. 
Mildred Bryant, Mus.B. 
Mrs. Frank B. Stevens 
Bessie V. Clements 
Bessie L. McClendon 


MARIETTA—Teacher, Mollie L. Sorrells 


MARSHALLVILLE—Lamson ScHoo. 


Principal 
Mrs. Anna W. Richardson 


Officers and Instructors 


Rosa L. Stubbs, B.A. 
Anna O. Clarke 
Lucile McLendon 
Blanche Richardson 


{ 


Wellesley 
Brown 


Washington-Lee 


Fisk 


Talladega 


McINTOSH (P. O. Thebes)—DorcuEstTER ACADEMY 


Principal 
Rev. Charles M. Stevens 


Officers and Instructors 


Carrie M. Contryman, B.A. 
Martha E. Wampler 
Jennie M. Curtis 

Emma F. Woods 
Gertrude A. Cowles 
Mrs. P. R. DeBerry 
Margaret C. Nott 

Edith Jacobs 

Mrs. Charles M. Stevens 
Georgia Palmer 

Rev. Perfect R. DeBerry 
Marion T. Smith 


Univ. of Neb. 


Millburn, N. J. 
Waterbury,.Conn. 
Brockport, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Macon, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 

3 Macon, Ga. 
New Hartford, Conn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
I-vanston, Ill. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Monticello, Ga. 
Forsyth, Ga. 


Marietta, Ga. 


Marshallville, Ga. 


Albany, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Fort Valley, Ga. | 
Marshallville, Ga. 


Clearwater, Minn. 


Weeping Water, Neb. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Great Barrington, Mass. 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
Petoskey, Mich. 
Thebes, Ga. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Clearwater, Minn. 
Coatesville, Pa. 
Thebes, Ga. 

Thebes, Ga. 


Mgt 
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Georgia — Continued. 
RUTLAND—Ella R. McElmurry 


SAVANNAH —Beacu InstiTuTE (512 Harris St., East) 


Principal 
Benjamin M. Weld, M.A. Middlebury 


Officers and Instructors 


Mrs. Charlotte E. Shumway, B.A. Cornell 
Emma P. Youngman, B.A. Bucknell 
Bertha D. Hodges 

Laura McDowell 

Mrs. Mary E. Harper 

Jessie A. Bowen 

Ethel F. Strong 

Mrs. Ellen R. Dorsett 


THOMASVILLE—ALLEN NorRMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Principal 
Abbie B. Howland 


Officers and Instructors 


Mary L. Marden, B.S. Pomona 
Luella J. Thompson 

Phenetta M. Cross 

Grace Carruthers 

Gertrude I. Gifford 

Agnes M. Morgan 

Elizabeth L. Burns 

-Lena Walbridge 

Ellen M. Howland 

Mrs. Cora A. Morgan 


TRINITY—Teacher, Rev. L. H. Wyche 


ATLANTA—ATLANTA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


President 
Rev. E. Lyman Hood, Ph.D., N. Y. Univ. 
_ Professors | | 
Samuel W. Howland, D.D. Amherst 
A. F. Sherrill, D.D. lowa 
Rev. Lawrence Phelps, M.A. Middlebury 


DEMOREST—PtepmonT COLLEGE 


President 
Henry C. Newell, B.S. Amherst 


Macon, Ga. 


New Haven, Vt. 


Champlain, N. Y. 
Danville, Pa. 
Randolph, Vt. 
Savannah, Ga. -° 
Savannah, Ga. 
New Haven, Vt. 
Lake Mills, Wis. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 


N. Leominster, Mass. 
_ Mercer, Pa. 
Wilton, Me. 
Peterboro, Ont. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Mystic, Quebec 

New York, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Trinity, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Three Rivers, Mass. 


POP PN ht TE RENT Sly Ogee. Pie ge 


ee PAR AS OR eee 


Officers and Instructors 


Charles F. Allen, S.T.D. 
W. Baxter Smith, B.A. 
J. Howard Ford, M.A. 


H. B. Ritchie, B.A. 
Addie Bass 


Isabel N. Rawn, B.A. 
' Erna D. Strassburger, B.A. 


Olive M. Van Hise 
Josephine E. Estes 
Anna K. Marx 
Laura A. Waite 
Mamie Brawner . 
F. Annette Jackson 
Kate V. King 
Lizzie H. Dillard 
Bertha M. Brintnall 


Henrietta Additon, B.A. 


Lila Neal, B.A. 
Mrs. Minnie Moss 
Mary G. Sheak 
Flora E. Blanks 


W. F. Chrisler, Tveasurey 
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Georgia — Kentucky. 


Temple 
Young Harris 
Oberlin 

Univ. of Ga. 


Wellesley 


Univ. of Wis. 


Univ. of Neb. 


Piedmont 
Piedmont 


CHURCHES 


ANDERSONVILLE AND RUTLAND—Rev. H. T. Johnson 
ATHENS—Rev. C. Stephen Haynes, M.D. 
AUGUSTA—Rev. R. J. McCann 

DEMOREST—Rev. W. O. Phillips 

ENDICOTT—Rev. R. L. Fayson 3 
GLENNVILLE AND MANASSAS——Rev. N. H. McTier 
HAGAN-BETHEL, HAGAN-EUREKA, DAISY-ALFORDS AND 


SWAINSBORO—Rev. W. K. Kennedy 


Principal 
Fanny J. Webster 


MACON AND BYRON—Rev. T. J. Austin 

MARIETTA—Rev. S. A. Paris 

THRIFT AND PRINGLE—Rev. W. M. Kirklin 

THEBES AND McINTOSH—Rev. P. R. DeBerry 

THOMASVILLE AND BEACHTON—Rev. W. H. Holloway 
TRINITY AND McCANN—Rev. L. H. Wyche 


KENTUCKY 
SCHOOLS 


LEXINGTON—Cnuanp_er Normat Scuoot (627 N. Broadway) 


Middletown, N. Y. 
Commerce, Ga. 


Demorest, Ga. 


Commerce, Ga. 
Clarkesville, Ga. 
‘Lancaster, Pa. 
Cedarburg, Wis. 


Demorest, Ga. 
Newtonville, Mass. 


Roxbury, Mass. 


Northfield, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 


Teddy, Va. 
Arnoldsville, Ga. 
Chicago, Il. 
Demorest. Ga. 


Commerce, Ga. 
Demorest, Ga. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Demorest, Ga. 
Demorest, Ga. 


Andersofiville 
Athens 
Augusta 
Demorest 
Rocky Ford 


Glennville 


Hagan 

' Macon 
Marietta 
Rogers 
Thebes 
Thomasville 


Trinity 


Pasadena, Cal. 
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Kentucky — Louisiana. 


Officers and Instructors 


Olive Swezy Walker Lake, Pa. 
Florence K. Crafts, B.A. Smith | Bradford, Vt. 
Isabella Williams Denton, Texas 
Ella C. Abbott Winchester, Mass. 
Elizabeth M. Hardin Lexington, Ky. 
Laura S. Carroll Lexington, Ky. 
Ida B. Coleman Lexington, Ky. 
Mrs. Ada Croft Holway | Boston, Mass. 
Alice H. Tucker Manhattan, Kan. 
Mrs. Anna E. Clark Denver, Colo. 


EVARTS—Bvacx Mountain ACADEMY 
Ff. Principal 
Mrs. Linton B. Wood, B.L. Wheaton Wheaton, III. 
Officers and Instructors 


Linton B. Wood, B.S. Wheaton — Wheaton, III. 
Helen M. Beckwith ' Rockefeller, Ill. 


. Ethel M. Cadman Glenn Ellyn, Ill. 
a Mrs. Sarah Estill Lawrence Collinwood, Ohio 
z Emma L. Lloyd Glenn Ellyn, Il. 
, CHURCHES } 
: BETHEL, TOLIVER AND GLENCAIRN—Rev. Frank Agar Gosneyville 
ao BEREA, HARTS, COMBS AND PINE GROVE—Rev. M. K. Pasco Berea 
CORBIN—Rev. T. A. Kitchen Corbin 
: EVARTS—Rev. Linton B. Wood Wheaton, IIl. 
2 GOLD BUG, YOUNG’S CREEK AND SANDER’S CREEK— 
2 Rev. W. O. Berckman Williamsburg 
E | LEXINGTON—Rev. W. L. Johnson | Lexington 
3 -LOUISVILLE—Rev. E. G. Harris Louisville 
| WILLIAMSBURG—Rev. W. O. Berckman Williamsburg 
4 LOUISIANA 
| ; SCHOOLS 
3 i NEW ORLEANS—StrraiGut University (2420 Canal St.) 
President 
Rev. Stephen G. Butcher, B.A. Beloit Rapid City, So. Dak. | 


Officers and Instructors 
Emily W. Nichols Clinton, N. Y. 
_ Andrew L. Nichols, B.A. Dartmouth Sudbury, Vt. 
Mrs. Stephen G. Butcher 7 Rapid City, So. Dak. 
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Louisiana — Mississippi. 


Ethel A. Prater 

Sophie S. Holt, B.A. 
Mary L. Rogers 

Kate L. Snow 

Nellie F. Haynes, B.A. 
Bessie Aylesworth 
Lucile M. Wheeler 

Ida M. Hall 

Amy lL. Capen 

Edith V. Currier 

H. W. Small, S.T.B. 
John F. Guillaume, B.A. 
Lena Babcock 

Mrs. E. C. Little 

Elbert C. Little, Tveasurer 


Michigan Univ. 


Grant Univ. 
Straight Univ. 


DANIEL HAND SCHOOL 


Principal 
M. Isabel Whelpley 


Teachers 


Meothilde M. Cabrére 
Etnah R. Rochon 
Daisy F. Rochon 
Grace T. Curtis 


Minnesota Univ. 


Scipio, Ind. 

Duluth, Minn. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
Allegan, Mich. 
Hebron, Ind. 
Madrid, Iowa 

New Orleans, La. 
Brandon, Vt. 
Newark, N. J. 

New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
Bloomingdale, Mich. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
Glastonbury, @onn. 


Painesville, Ohio 


New Orleans, La. 
St. Martinsville, La, 
St. Martinsville, La. 

Stratford, Conn. 


Florence Edwards Willoughby, Ohio 


CHURCHES 


ABBEVILLE—Rev. J. A. Herod 
BELLE PLACE—Rev. M. W. Whitt 
LAKE CHARLES—Rev. H. S. Barnwell 
NEW IBERIA—Rev. R. V. Sims 
NEW ORLEANS—CEntTrRAL—Rev. H. H. Dunn 
? UNIVERSITY—Rev. Stephen G. Butcher 
* Howarp—Rev. J. E. Smith 
Mm BEECHER MemoriaL—Rev. Alfred Lawless, Jr. 
ROSELAND—Rev. W. H. Watson 
THIBODEAUX AND GRAND BAYOU—Rev. Abraham Simmons 


Abbeville 

New Iberia 

Lake Charles 
New Iberia 

New Orleans 
Rapid City, S.-D. 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 
Roseland 
Thibodeaux 


MISSISSIPPI 
SCHOOLS 


CLINTON—Mr. HERMON SEMINARY 


Principal 


Julia M. £lwin Merrimacport, Mass. 
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Mississippi— Continued. 


Officers and-Instructors 


Ruth I. Simison . 
Alice J. Westbay 

Ruth M. Fox 

Martha A. Read 

Mrs. Josephine Hildebrand 


MERIDIAN—L incon Scuoor (1214 Thirty-fifth Ave.) 


Principal 
Mrs. Harriet I. Miller, L.S. Women’s College, Vt. 
Officers and Instructors 
Abby L, King, B.A. Middlebury 
‘ Ada L. Bishop 


Lydia E. Carr 
Mrs. M. S. Jones 
Mary E, Copeland 
Clara E, Ellis 


MOORHEAD—Giris’ INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Principal | 
Miss S. L. Emerson 


Officers and Instructors 


Elizabeth L. Fenton 
Mary E. Bennett 

; Ella S. Dickinson 

4 Maud Stanwood 

: Marie L. Anderberg 


3 MOUND BAYOU—Norma_ INSTITUTE 


Principal 
Rev. Benjamin F. Ousley, M.A. Fisk 


Officers and Instructors 


Mrs. B. F. Ousley, B.A. : Fisk 
. Edna V. Bowman | 

: Maggie V. Grier 

E. A, Savage 


TOUGALOO— TouGaLoo UNIVERSITY 


President 
Frank G. Woodworth, D.D. Iowa M.A. 


a” 


Earlville, Il. 
Crown Point, Ind. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenwich, Ohio 


Topeka, Kan. 


Tyson, Vt. 
Whitewater, Wis. 
Meridian, Miss. 
Meridian, Miss. 
Castana, Iowa 
Boston, Mass. 


Hallowell, Me. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
Marion, Mass. 

South Hadley, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Mound Bayou, Miss. 


Mound Bayou, Miss. 
New Orleans, La. 
Helena, Ark. 
Paulding, Ohio 


Eggemoggin, Me. 


Mississippi— North Carolina. 


Officers and Instructors 


Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., Dean . 
Earl Ralph Dooley, B.S. 
Mrs. Frank G. Woodworth 
Grace K. Macdougall, B.A. 
Marguerite F. Hubbard, B.A. 
Grace McIntosh 

Edith M. Weber 

Elaine Strang 

Sophia C. Stocking 

Ella C. Lester, B.A. 

FE. Jean Stenabaugh 

Mrs. Cyrus Hamlin 

Nina G. Skinner 

Celia B. Ulmer 

Henry P. Kennedy 
Alexander Macdougall 
Mary L. Wyckoff, B.A. 
Alice M. Martin 

Mabel H. Burnham 

Sophia J. Lenderking 

Mrs. Agnes N. Warren 
Anna E. Abell 

Mrs. William H. Hamlin 
Wm. H. Hamlin, Treasurer 


DANIEL Hanp SCHOOL 


Theodora Coates 
Mrs. Earl R. Dooley 
Edythe R. Larose 


Rev. Silas A. Gambleton : 


MERIDIAN—Rev. M. S. Jones 
ORANGEVILLE AND JACKSON— 
TOUGALOO—Rev. Frank G. Woodworth 


NORTH CAROLINA 
SCHOOLS 
BEAUFORT—WaAsuHBuRN SEMINARY 


Principal 
Rev. Frank W. Sims 
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Beloit 
Lafayette 


Smith 


~ Oberlin 


Mt. Holyoke 


Knox 


CHURCHES 


CALEDONIA, PLEASANT RIDGE AND WOOD’S CHAPEL— 


? 


Ludlow, Vt. 


Waymart, Pa. 
Eggemoggin, Me. 
North Adams, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


Cedar Falls, lowa 
Glenarm, Ill. 


Benzonia, Mich. 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Norwich, Conn. 


Ocean Park, Cal. 
Ludlow, Vt. 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Lakewood, Ohio 


North Adams, Mass. 


Chicago, III. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Dunbarton, N. H. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Vermilion, S. D. 
Vermilion, S. D. 


Westfield, N. Y. 
Waymart, Pa. 


Lansing, Mich. 


Caledonia 


Meridian 


Eggemoggin, Me. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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North Carolina — Continued. 


Officers and Instructors 


Florence G. Jackson, B.A. Fisk 
Geneva M. Burroughs 

Mabel L. Ellison 

Annie L. Postell 

Mrs. Frank W. Sims 


BURLINGTON—Teacher, Mrs. J. M. Saunders 
DOCKERY’S STORE—Teacher, Mrs. H. R. Walden 
DRY CREEK—Teacher, Rev. J. W. Mallard 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Beaufort, N. C. 
Greenfield, Ohio 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Dockery’s Store, N. C. 


Sulphur Springs, N. C:. 


ENFIELD—Josepu K. Brick AGRICULTURAL, INDUSTRIAL AND NORMAL SCHOOL 


. Principal 
Rev. Thomas S. Inborden, B.A. Fisk 


Officers and Instructors 


Naomi B. Spencer, B.A. Atlanta 
Myrtle Mae Jones, B.A. Howard 
Mrs. |. S. Inborden, B.L. Oberlin 
Callie B. Williamson, B.S. Talladega 
Mrs. Isadore Martin 

Hattie L. Green, B.A. Fisk 
Mamie E. Clark, B.A. Fisk 


M. Juanita Woodson 

Mrs. Joseph J. Fletcher 

Joseph J. Fletcher, B.A. Talladega 
Emma C. Baker 


H. G. Forney, B.Agr. A. and M. Coll. 


Florence G. Macbeth 
Mrs. Alice L. Davis 


Isadore Martin, Treasurer 


EV ANS—Teacher, E. T. Nettles 

EXWA Y—Teacher, Lula Chambers 

HAW BRANCH—Teacher, Rev. J. C. Laster 
HIGH POINT—Teacher, Rev. A. J. Tate 
HILLSBORO— 


Principal 
Mary A. Peck 


Teacher 
Mrs. A. Y. Bennett 


Oberlin, Ohio 


Charleston, S. C. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Enfield, N. C. 
Enfield, N. C. 
Findlay, Ohio’ 
Gilkey, N. C. 

Charleston, S. C. 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Evans, N. C. 

Dry Creek, N. C. 
Haw Branch, N. C. 
High Point, N. C. 


Oberlin, Ohio 


Ludlow, Mass 
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North Carolina — Continued. 
KING’S MOUNTAIN—Lincoitn ACADEMY 


Principal 
Lillian S. Cathcart 


Officers and Instructors 


Clara M. Standish, B.A. Tufts 
| Myra G. Cowles, B.S. Lake Erie - 
| | Margaret G. Dick 
| Mabelle M. Aldrich 

Sybil W. Reynolds 

Mabel L. Tooze 

Gertrude A. Newton 

? Emma G. Strong 

Mrs. G. H. Lemon 

Lilla B. Twitty 

Robert Armstrong 


LAWN DALE—Douctass ACADEMY 
Principal 
Rev. Paul L. LaCour, B.D. Fisk 
Officers and Instructors 


Mrs. Paul L. LaCour 
Florence E. Wells 
Isabel Wells 


LILESVILLE—Teacher, Rev. J. A. Henry 

| MT. GILEAD—Teacher, Mrs. Zachariah Simmons 

MT. PLEASAN T—Teacher, Rev. J. R. Mallard 

| "  OAKS—Teacher, Mrs. M. N. McRae 
STRIEBY—Teacher, Mrs. H. E. King 
TEMPTING—Teacher, A. J. Reaves 


TROY—PeEasopy ACADEMY 


Principal 
‘= Rev. Orishatukeh Faduma, B.D. Yale 


Officers and Instructors 


James E. Reid 

Mrs. Orishatukeh Faduma 
Louise M. Hargrave 

Jane L. Crawley 


WADSWORTH — Teacher, Mrs. Lillie A. Foust 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Segreganset, Mass. 
Austinburg, Ohio 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Medway, Mass. 
West Chazy, N. Y. 
Monroe, Mich. 


Boston, Mass. 


Centralia, Kansas 


Olivet, Mich. 


Rutherfordton, N. C. 
King’s Mountain, N. C. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Lawndale, N. C. 
Lawndale, N. C. 


Lilesville, N. C. 
Mt. Gilead, N. C. 
Concord, N. C. 
Oaks, N. C. 
Strieby, N. C. 
Tempting, N. C. 
Troy, N. C. 

Troy, N. C. 

Troy, N. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Gibsonville, N. C. 
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North Carolina — Continued. 
WILMINGTON—Grecory Normat InstituTE (613 Nun St.) 


Principal 
Jacob H. Arnold, B.A. lowa 


Officers and Instructors 


Lura Beam, B.A. 

Susan M. Marsh 

Lora J. Gibson 

‘Minnie T. Strout 

Carria E. Baker 

Minerva L. Woodson 

Mary L. Shober 

Madison Moore 

Margaret F. Nichol 

Mrs. Jacob H. Arnold, Ph.B. 


Columbia 


Oberlin 


BLOWING ROCK—SkyYLAND INSTITUTE 


Principal 
Mary A. Parsons 


Teachers 
Elizabeth L. Parsons 
Ola Pendley 


LYNN— 


Principal 
Alice E. Bird 


Teacher 


Edith C. Yandelle, B.A. Drury 


SALUDA—SaALupa SEMINARY 


Principal 


George C. Burrage, Ph.B. Cornell 


Officers and Instructors 


Mrs. Geo. C. Burrage, Ph.B. 
Nina King 

Annie Creelman 

Manie E. Hunt 

Esther Ruth Robards 
Menia H. Wanzér 

Annie R. Uniacke 


Cornell 


Glenndale, Md. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Bellevue, Mich. 
Salem, Mass. 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Findlay, Ohio 
Wilmington, N. C. 
' Glenwood, Ga. 
Neligh, Neb. 
Glenndale, Md. 


Mount Morris, N. Y. 


Mount Morris, N. Y. 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 


Bethlehem, Conn. 


Rogersville, Mo. 


Danvers, Mass. 


Danvers, Mass. 

Berea, Ky. 

New York, N. Y. 

Mt. Healthy, Ohio 
Springfield, Mo. 
Dorchester Center, Mass. 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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North Carolina — Continued. 


CHURCHES 
ANSONVILLE AND MALEE—Rev. J. A. Henry Lilesville 
BEAUFORT—Rev. F. W. Sims Beaufort 
BETHEL—Rev. Abner Hill Bethel 
BURLINGTON AND McLEANSVILLE (Union Grove Church)— 

Rev. B, H. Saunders Greensboro 
CHARLOTTE—Rev. Dallas J. Flynn Charlotte 
CONCORD AND MT. PLEASANT—Rev. J. R. Mallard Concord 
DOCKERY’S STORE, LILESVILLE, ROCKINGHAM AND LITTLE'S 

MILLS—Rev. H. R. Walden Dockery’s Store 
DRY CREEK, EXWAY AND CANDOR—Rev. J. W. Mallard Sulphur Springs 
DUDLEY—Rev. R. B. Johns Dudley 
FAYETTEVILLE—Rev. George H. Wilson Fayetteville 
GREENSBORO—Rev. M. L. Baldwin Greensboro 
HAYWOOD, LOCKVILLE AND PITTSBORO— 

Rev. Henry W. Brown Moncure 
HIGH POINT AND JAMESTOWN —Rev. A. J. Tate High Point 
KING’S MOUNTAIN—Lillian S. Cathcart King’s Mountain 
MT. GILEAD AND PEKIN—Rev. Zachariah Simmons Mt. Gilead | 
McLEANSVILLE (1st and 2d Cong’! Churches) AND GIBSONVILLE— 

Rev. James A. Jones Sedalia 
MOORESVILLE AND LOWELL—Rev. W. D. Newkirk Mooresville 
NALLS—Rev. George W. Steele 
OAKS, CEDAR CLIFF AND MELVILLE—Rev.M. N. McRae Mebane 
RALEIGH—Rev. Franklin B. Mallard Raleigh 
SANFORD, VASS AND McNATT—Rev. J. E. McNeill Sanford 
STATESVILLE. RANKINSVILLE AND SHINNSVILLE— 

Rev. C. P. Lackey Statesville 
STRIEBY, SALEM-MARTHA AND ASHEBORO—Rev. H. E. King Lassiters 
TEMPTING, HAW BRANCH, CARTER’S MILLS AND BROADWAY— 

Rev. J. C. Laster Haw Branch 
VANDER, CEDAR CREEK, LONG BRANCH AND RAEFORD— 

Rev. James G. Smith Fayetteville 
TROY—Rev. O. Faduma Troy 


WILMINGTON—Rev. William A. Clark Wilmington 
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Oklahoma — South Carolina. 


QKLAHOMA 
3 CHURCHES 
ANADARKO—Rev, A. W. Dobson Anadarko 
GUTHRIE— 
MUSKOGEE—Rev. Edgar J. Penney Muskogee 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
SCHOOLS 
CHARLESTON—Avery Normat InstTITUTE (57-59 Bull St.) 


Principal 
Elbert M. Stevens, M.A. Yale Rapid City, S..D. 
Officers and Instructors 
Mattie M. Marsh, B.A. Hiram Bryan, O. 
Mildred A. Smith, B.A. Westville, Ind. 
Fannie Lee Seward Guilford, Conn. 
Elsie B. Tuttle Paw Paw, Mich. 
Florence A. Clyde Charleston, S. C. 
Constance W. Morrison Charleston, S. C. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Clay Center, Kan. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Rapid City, S. D. 


Northwestern 


Beulah C. Jervey 

Mamie A. Hollings 

Almira E. Kerr, B.S. Kan. Agr’l 

Ella B. Spencer 

Mrs. Elbert M. Stevens 
GREEN WOOD—Brewer Norma. ScHooi 

Principal 

Rev. J. M. Robinson Detroit, Mich. 

Officers and Instructors 


Mrs, J. M. Robinson 
Frances M. Henshaw 


Detroit, Mich, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Margaret A. Reed 
Lillian K. Osgood 
Irene M. Paddock 


Providence, R. I. 
Dorchester, Mass, 
Boone Grove, Ind. 


Sophie Bates St. Catherines, Ont., Can. 
Myrta G. Parsons, B.A. Hiram Hiram, O. 
Clara A. Dole Mansfield, O. 
Mrs. Prudence Paddock Boone Grove, Ind. 
GREENVILLE— 
Teachers 


Mrs. H. S. Boulware 
Verna Brockmon 


Greenville, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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South Carolina — Tennessee. 
CHURCHES 


CHARLESTON AND BATTERY MISSION—Rev. J. P. Sims 
COLUMBIA AND LYKESLAND—Rev. A. C. Pinckney 
GREENVILLE—Rev. Henry S. Boulware 


WINNSBORO—Rev. S. L. Jones 


Charleston 
Columbia 
Greenville 


Winnsboro 


TENNESSEE 
SCHOOLS 


MEMPHIS—LeE Moyne InstitvuTE (252 Orleans St.) 


Principal 
Ludwig T. Larsen, M.A. 


Officers and Instructors 
Alice A. Flagg 
Esther Nichol, B.A. 
Alma C. Childs 
Laura A. Peck, B.A. 
Arthur H. Thompson, B.S. 
Robert P. Bailey 
Henrietta T. Bentley 
Cornelia E. Lewis 
Corinne H. Webster 
Evelyn V. Johnson 
Virginia B. Soward 
Emma E. Hatcher 
Mrs. Charlotte Rivers Bryan 
Genevieve M. Todd, B.A. 
Mildred A. Christian 
Julia A. Condict 
Florence Purtill 
Edward S. Snelling, Jr. 
Wilham T. Jefferson 
Mrs. Ludwig T. Larsen 


NASHVILLE—Fisx UnIversity 


President 


Officers and Instructors 


Herbert H. Wright, M.A., Dean 
Warren G. Waterman, M.A. 
Geo. W. Henderson, D.D. 

Rev. Cornelius W. Morrow, B.A. 
Dora A. Scribner, M.A. 

Thomas W. Talley, M.A. 


Olivet 


Yankton 


Doane 
Colgate 


Oberlin 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Neligh, Neb. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Dunlap, lowa 
New York, N. Y. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Manistique, Mich. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
Adrian, Mich. 
Charleston, Ill. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Oberlin 

Yale 

Univ. of Vermont 
Columbia Stafford Springs, Conn. 
Chicago Univ. Epson, N. H. 
Fisk Nashville, Tenn. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Southport, Conn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Tennessee — Continued. . 


John W. Work, Jr., B.A. 
Rev. Joseph N. Haskell, B.A. 
David A. Williston, B.Sc.A. 
Francis E. Carr, B.A. 
William E. Most, B.A. 
Mary E. Spence, M.A. 
Addie F. Sweet, B.A. 

Flora F. Wright, B.A. 
Katharine M. Marvin 
Walter A. Giles, B.H. 

Mrs. M..L. Crosthwait, B.A. 
Anna T. Ballantine 

Clara B. Woolson, B.O. 
Ida Frances Hayden, B.L. 
Carrie B. Chamberlin 


Mrs. Mattie H. Childress, B.A. 


Mrs. Cornelius W. Morrow 
Carrie Handley 

Jennie A. Robinson, B.A. 
Mary E. Chamberlin 
Alice M. Grass, Mus.B. 
Ella F. Cook 

Marion E. Chapman 
Helen A. Walker 

Frank B. Wilson 

Marie von Beseler 
Frances L. Yeomans 
Eva L... Benson 

Anna G. Parker 

Sarah J. Scott 

Luella Waring 

Noah W. Ryder 


Irving V. Cobleigh, B.H., Tveas., 


Fisk ‘ 
Amherst 
Cornell 
Oberlin 
Oberlin 
Fisk 
Wesleyan 
Oberlin 


Spf'd. Training School 


‘Fisk 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
[itchburg, Mass. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Nashville, ‘Tenn. 


Boston C, of O. Northw’d Narrows, N. H. 


Oberlin 


Fisk " 


W. Somerville, Mass. 


Sharon, Vt. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Stafford Springs, Conn. 


Highland 


Oberlin 


Spf. Training School 


DaniEL HAND TRAINING’SCHOOL 


Belle Ruth Parmenter 
Etha A. C Briggs 


Laura C. Carey 


Principal 


Rev. Arthur V. Woodworth, B.D. 


Officers and Instructors 


Rev. Sherman H. Herbert, B.D. 


Martha T. Waterman, B.A. 
Lucia F. Upham, B.A. 


GRAND VIEW—Granp View NorMAL INSTITUTE 


Yale 


Chicago 
Wellesley 
Wellesley 


Johnstown, Ohio 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Bryan, Ohio 

So. Byron, N. Y. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Newton, Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Danville, Ill. 
Thorpe, lowa 
Sterling, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Rockford, Iowa 
Albany, N. Y. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Grand View, Tenn. 


Hope, Idaho 


West Hartford, Conn. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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South Carolina — Tennessee. 
| CHURCHES 
CHARLESTON AND BATTERY MISSION—Rev. J. P. Sims 
COLUMBIA AND LYKESLAND—Rev. A. C. Pinckney 
GREENVILLE—Rev. Henry S. Boulware 
WINNSBORO—Rev. S. L. Jones 


TENNESSEE 
SCHOOLS 
MEMPHIS—Lz Moyne Institute (252 Orleans St.) 


Principal 
Ludwig T. Larsen, M.A. Olivet 


Officers and Instructors 


Alice A. Flagg 


Esther Nichol, B.A. Yankton 
Alma C. Childs ; 
Laura A. Peck, B.A. Doane 
Arthur H. Thompson, B.S. Colgate 


Robert P. Bailey 

Henrietta T. Bentley 
Cornelia E..Lewis 

Corinne H. Webster 

Evelyn V. Johnson 

Virginia B. Soward 

Emma E. Hatcher 

Mrs. Charlotte Rivers Bryan 
Genevieve M. Todd, B.A. Oberlin 
Mildred A. Christian 

Julia A. Condict 

Florence Purtill ’ 
Edward S. Snelling, Jr. 
William T. Jefferson 

Mrs. Ludwig T. Larsen 


NASHVILLE—F isk UNIVERSITY 


President’ 


Officers and Instructors 


Herbert H. Wright, M.A., Dean Oberlin 


Warren G. Waterman, M.A. Yale 

Geo. W. Henderson, D.D. Univ. of Vermont 

Rev. Cornelius W. Morrow, B.A. Columbia Stafford Springs, Conn. 
Dora A. Scribner, M.A. Chicago Univ. 

Thomas W. Talley, M.A. Fisk 


Charleston 
Columbia 
Greenville 


Winnsboro 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Neligh,, Neb. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Dunlap, lowa 
New York, ae 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis, Fenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Manistique, Mich. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
Adrian, Mich. 
Charleston, Ill. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Southport, Conn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Epson, N. H. 
Nashville, Tenn.’ 
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Tennessee — Continued. . | 
John W. Work, Jr., B.A. Fisk / Nashville, Tenn. 
Rev. Joseph N. Haskell, B.A. Amherst Nashville, Tenn. 
David A. Williston, B.Sc.A. Cornell Nashville, Tenn. 
Francis E. Carr, B.A. Oberlin Spokane, Wash. 
William E. Most, B.A. Oberlin Spokane, Wash. 
Mary E. Spence, M.A. , . Fisk Nashville, Tenn. 
Addie F. Sweet, B.A. Wesleyan ['itchburg, Mass. 
Flora F. Wright, B.A. Oberlin Nashville, Tenn. 
Katharine M. Marvin Lancaster, Mass. 
Walter A. Giles, B.H. Spf'd. Training School Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. M.. L. Crosthwait, B.A. ‘Fisk . Nashville, Tenn. 
Anna T. Ballantine Nashville, ‘Tenn. 
Clara B. Woolson, B.O. Boston C, of O. Northw’d Narrows, N. H. 
Ida Frances Hayden, B.L. Oberlin __W. Somerville, Mass. 
Carrie B. Chamberlin . Sharon, Vt. 
Mrs. Mattie H. Childress, B.A. Fisk . Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. Cornelius W. Morrow Stafford Springs, Conn. 
Carrie Handley Johnstown, Ohio 
Jennie A. Robinson, B.A. Highland Nashville, Tenn. 
Mary E. Chamberlin Los Angeles, Cal. 
Alice M. Grass, Mus.B. Oberlin Bryan, Ohio 


Ella F. Cook 

Marion E. Chapman 

Helen A. Walker 

Frank B, Wilson 

Marie von Beseler 

Frances L. Yeomans 

Eva L... Benson 

Anna G. Parker 

Sarah J. Scott 

Luella Waring | 

Noah W. Ryder cg 
Irving V. Cobleigh, B.H., Treas, | Spf. Training School 


DANIEL HAND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Belle Ruth Parmenter 
Etha A. C Briggs 
Laura C. Carey 


GRAND VIEW—Granp V1EW NoRMAL INSTITUTE 


Principal 
Rev. Arthur V. Woodworth, B.D. Yale 


Officers and Instructors 


Rev. Sherman H. Herbert, B.D. Chicago 


So. Byron, N. Y. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
Newton, Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Danville, Ill. 
Thorpe, lowa 
Sterling, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Rockford, Iowa 
Albany, N. Y. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Grand View, Tenn. 


Hope, Idaho 


Martha T, Waterman, B.A. Wellesley West Hartford, Conn. 


Lucia F. Upham, B.A. Wellesley 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Tennessee — Texas. 


Anna M. Larned Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 
Ivy M. Leitch, B.A. Hillsdale Hillsdale, Mich. 
Ellen M. Click . Sedalia, Tenn. 
Mrs. Cleora V. Weeks Malden, Mass. 
Mrs. May Low Westerville, Ohio 
Josephine Moran Menomonie, Wis. 
Nellie V. Clark Ravenna, Neb. 
Sibyl M. Noble Norwich, Conn. 
Foster Campbell Newton, lowa 
PLEASANT HILL—P easant Hitt AcapDEMyY 
Principal 
Rev. W. E. Wheeler, B.D. Oberlin Wethersfield, Conn. 
Officers and Instructors 
Delia D. Leavens, B.A. Smith Norwich, Conn. 
Emma F. Dodge Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 
Winifred C. Jones, B.L. Berea Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. Alexander Boyce | Nyack, N. Y. 
Elizabeth J. Dannel Grand View, Tenn. 
Ellen F. Hanson Oberlin, Ohio 
Grace K. Blair West Brookfield, Mass. 
Bertha B. Morley West Mentor, Ohio 
M. Alice Hanger Sac City, lowa 
Alexander Boyce : Nyack, N. Y. 
CHURCHES 
CROSSVILI.E—Rev. John M. Johnson Crossville 
GOODLETTSVILLE—S. W. Crosthwait, M.D. Nashville 
GRAND VIEW—Rev. Arthur V. Woodworth Grand View 
KNOXVILLE—Rev. H. A. U. Powell Knoxville 
LA FOLLETTE AND COLLEGE HILL—Rev. H.M.L. Racer _ La Follette 
MILL CREEK, RANKINS, PLEASANT VIEW, OAKDALE, PINEY 
AND GENESIS—Rev. M. N. Sumner Mill Creek 
PLEASANT HILL—Rev. W. E. Wheeler Pleasant Hill 
POMONA AND LANTANA—Rev. H. E. Partridge Pomona 
ROBBINS, DEER LODGE AND WOLF CREEK—Rev. B. S. Oakes Robbins 
SODDY AND SALEM—Rev. George C. Barron Soddy 
TEXAS 
SCHOOL 
AUSTIN—TILLotson CoLiEcE 
President 
Isaac M. Agard, Ph.D. Wooster Amherst, Mass. 
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Texas —Virginia. 


Officers and Instructors 


Ellen A. Price, Ph.B. Iowa 
Gilbert S. -Perez, B.Sc.B. Bucknell 
Hugh N. Mighill, B.S. Amherst 
Nancy J. Flanders, B.A. Talladega 


Mrs. Robert M. Cochrane 

Phebe B. Parsons 

Mrs. Caroline D. McLean 

Julia’ A. Ress 

Hazel S. Hodges 

Mrs. Florence B. Proctor 

Robert M. Cochrane 

Rev. J. I. Donaldson, B.D., Treas., Talladega 


CHURCHES 
AUSTIN—Rev. J. I. Donaldson 
CORPUS CHRISTI—Rev.M. F, Foust 
DALLAS—Rev. Berry F. White 
DAVIS—Rev. G. G. Lambert 
HOUSTON—Rev. Samuel J. Wood 
FLACCUS AND GOLIAD—Rev. Cesar S. Ledbetter 
_ PARIS AND ROXTON—Rev. M. N. Alexander 


VIRGINIA 
SCHOOL 
CAPPAHOSIC—GLoucEsTER HIGH AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


_ Principal 
William G, Price 


Officers and Instructors 


Mrs. William G. Price 

Bazoléne E. Usher, B.A. Atlanta 
Edith W. Lawrence, B.A. Fisk 
Rilda I. Phelps 

Mary S. Whiting 

Bertie B. Price 

Carolyne S. Amee 

Ida B. Eason 

John H. Winder 


Grinnell, lowa 
Chicago, Ill. - 
New York, N. Y. 
Utica, Miss. 
Inavale, Neb. 
Marcellus, N. Y. 
Cobalt, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
‘Scranton, Pa. 
London, Ont. 
Inavale, Neb. 
Austin, Texas 


Austin 

Corpus Christi 
Dallas 
Pattonville 
Hisenten 
Goliad 


Paris 


Cappahosic, Va, 


Cappahosic, Va. 
Atlanta Ga. 
Charleston, S. C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Ordinary, Va. 
Cappahosic, Va. 


Wilmington, N. C. 


Sunbury, N. C. 


White Stone, Va. 


24. 
SELF-SUPPORTING SOUTHERN CHURCHES 


Formerly Aided by the A. M. A. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Lincoln Temple: Sterling N. Brown, D.D., pastor. 
People’s: Lewis B. Moore, Ph.D., pastor. 
Plymouth: Alexander C. Garner, D.D., pastor. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
First Congregational: Henry H. Proctor, D.D., pastor. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


First Congregational: Rev. William L. Cash, pastor. 
Pilgrim: Rev. H. A. Sengstacke, pastor. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

First Congregational: Rev. Fountain G. Ragland, pastor. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

First Congregational: Rev. Joseph Ek. Smith, pastor. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Second Congregational: Rev. Lucien C. Fisher, pastor. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Howard Congregational: Rev. G. Lake Imes, pastor. 
Union (Fisk University): Rev. Cornelius W. Morrow, pastor. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


First Congregational: Rev. Yancey B. Sims, pastor. 


PORTO RICO, W. I. 
SANTURCE, SAN JUAN—Btancue KELLoGG INSTITUTE 


Principal 


Newton I. Jones, D.D. Dartmouth Thompson, Conn. 


Officers and Instructors 


Jennie L. Blowers Westfield, N. Y. 
Lucy E. Fairbanks Woodstock, Vt. 
Lucia H. Cilley Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sylenda B. Morris Ellington, Conn. 
Dora May Wagner Albion, Mich. 
Mabel Cilley Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Newton I. Jones Thompson, Conn. 


FAJARDO DISTRICT 


Missionaries 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. John Edwards Fajardo, P. R. 
Jane A McLiver, Fajardo Oswego, N. Y. 


Grace E. Josselyn, Las Cabezas Whitman, Mass. 
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Porto Rico — Indian Missions. 
Native Helpers 
Carmelo Maldonado, Mameyes Primero — 


Juan Robles, La Ceiba 
Asuncion Dalgado 


HUMACAO DISTRICT 
Misstonaries 
Rev. and Mrs. Otto J. Scheibe 
Native Helpers 


Macario Rodriguez, Yabucoa 
Manuel Crespo, Juncos 
Tomasa Vasquez 

Eduardo Bibilonia : 


NAGUABO DISTRICT 


Missionary 


Native Helper 
Adolfo Rodriguez 


INDIAN MISSIONS 


SANTEE RESERVATION, NEB. 


SANTEE NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, Santee, Neb. 


Superintendent and Treasurer 


Alfred L. Riggs, D.D. Knox 
Officers and Instructors 

Frederick B. Riggs, M.A. Yankton 

Edith Leonard 

Josephine M. Merrill, B.A. Wellesley 


Laura A. Bergen 
Eli Abraham 
Evaline E. Ormerod 
Mrs. Harriet C. Riggs 
- Charles R. Lawson 
Everett G. Kendall, B.Agr. U. of Neb. 
E. Jean Kennedy ? 
Mrs. Iva Zimmerman 
Margaret A. Storck 
Emma G. Hubbard 
Lois C. Leech 
Margaret McLarty 
Olive W. Riggs, Ph.B., B.S.C. Colorado 


Las Cabezas, P. R. 
Las Cabezas, P. R. 
Fajardo, P. R. 


7 


Humacao, P. 


Las Cabezas, P. 
Humacao, P. 
Humacao, P. 
Humacao, P. 


See Se 


Las Cabezas, P. R. 


Santee, Neb. 


Santee, Neb. 
Rochester, Mass. 
Brownville, Me. 
Westhope, N. D. 
Santee, Neb. 
Hampton, Ia. 
Santee, Neb. 
Santee, Neb. © 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Montrose, Iowa 
Chicago, III. 
Madison, Wis. 
Grays Lake, III. 
Beresford, S. D. 
Starkweather, N. D. 
Santee, Neb. 
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Indian Missions — Continued. 


SANTEE—Native Pastor, Francis Frazier 
BaziLLe Creex—WNative Missionary, Albert Frazier 
Ponca—M isstonary, Charles R. Lawson 


ROSEBUD RESERVATION, S. D. 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert D. Hall 


BuRRELL CHURCH 
Charles Frazier 


GILBERT MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Rev. Elias Gilbert 


Bvack Pipe CHURCH 
Dennis Gilbert 

MINNESKUYA CHURCH 
Frank Herman 


Bic WHITE RIVER > 
Allen White Elk 


Upper Cut MEAT 
John Rouillard 


THE Doc’s Camp 
John Rouillard 


HEPEZI STATION 
John Rouillard 
Frank Herman 


Rep Lear STATION 
William Elksky 


Krya Papa STATION 
Charles Frazier 


WuitTeE River CAMP 
John Rouillard 


CHEYENNE RIVER RESERVATION, S. D. 
Rev. Thomas L. Riggs, LL.D., Superintendent 
Mrs. Thomas L. Riggs 


CHEYENNE RIVER 
Rev. Edwin Phelps 


ToucH-THE-CLouUD 

Supplied from Cheyenne River 
Upper CHERRY CREEK 

Supplied from Cheyenne River 
BUFFALO. 

Thomas Blueyes 
LOWER CHEYENNE 

Stephen Yellowhawk 


Santee, Neb. 
Santee, Neb. 
Santee, Neb. 


Rosebud, S. D. 


Rosebud, S. D. 


Rosebud, S. D. 


Rosebud, S. D. 


Rosebud, S. D. 


Rosebud, S. D. 


Santee, Neb. 
Santee, Neb. 


Santee, Neb. 
Rosebud, S. D. 


Rosebud, S. D. 
Rosebud, S. D. 


Santee, Neb. 


Oahe, S. D. 
Oahe, S. D. 


Cherry Creek, S. D. 


Cherry Creek, S. D. 


Lindsay, S. D. 
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Indian Missions — Continued. 


VIRGIN CREEK 


Eli Spotted Bear Cheyenne Agency, S. D. 
LITTLE MorREAU 

Rev. Thomas L. Riggs, LL.D. Oahe, S. D. 
MorEAu RIVER ~* 

Joha Bluecloud White River, S. D. 


BEAR CREEK . 
Supplied from Remington Station 
THUNDER BUTTE 
Supplied from Remington Station 
OAHE 
Rev. Thomas L. Riggs, LL.D. Oahe, S. D. 


STANDING ROCK RESERVATION, S. D. and N. D. 
GRAND RIVER DISTRICT, S. D. 


Rev. and Mrs. Ggorge W. Reed Little Eagle, S. D. 


GRAND RIVER 
Rev. George W. Reed 


FLyInG-By 

Charles Hayes ' Little Eagle, S. D. 
Rock CREEK | 

H. W. Wakutemani Little Eagle, S. D. 


LAUGHING Woop 
Garfield Driver 


Lone HItu 
Luke Twohearts 


s LITTLE Oak CREEK 
4 | Anselem Killcrow Little Oak Creek, S. D. 


MIZPAH 
Eugene Iron Necklace Wakpola, S. D. 


THUNDER Hawk 
Elias Brownman 


FORT YATES DISTRICT, N. D. 


Rev. George W. Reed Little Eagle, S. D. 
Fort YATES 

Rev. George W. Reed Little Eagle, S. D. 
UppER VILLAGE 

Mark Hishorseappears Cannon Ball, N. D. 


Missour! RIVER STATION 3 

Rev. Arthur Tibbetts Cannon Ball, N. D. 
PorcuPINE HILLS 

Edward Young Eagle Fort Yates, N. D. 
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Indian Missions — Chinese and Japanese Missions. 


Upper CANNON BALL 
Oscar Goodboy 


LowER CANNON BALL 
Adolph Redears 


y 


a 


Cannon Ball, N. D. 


FORT BERTHOLD RESERVATION, N. D. 


Rev. and Mrs. C. L. Hall 


ELBOWOODS 
Rev. C. L. Hall 


INDEPENDENCE 
Edward Goodbird 


SHELL CREEK 

Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Hoffman 
Fort BERTHOLD 

Ernest Chitush Hopkins 


CROW RESERVATION, MONT. 
Rev. J. G. Burgess, Superintendent 
Mrs. J. G. Burgess 
ALASKA—CapeE PRINCE oF WALES 
Rev. Roy J. Snell 
Warren Adlooat Soule, Interpreter 


Elbowoods, N. D. 
Elbowoods, N. D. 
isdn N. D. 
Elbowoods, N. D. 


Fort Berthold, N. D. 


Crow Agency, Mont. 
Crow Agency, Mont. 


Wales, Alaska. 
Wales, Alaska. 


| CHINESE AND JAPANESE MISSIONS 


CALIFORNIA 
Superintendent 
William C. Pond, D.D. 
Teachers and Missionary Visitors 


BAKERSFIELD (CHINESE) 
Mrs. M. C. Sharp 


BERKELEY (CHINESE) 
Mrs. O. V. Lucas 
Y. T. Dung 


FRESNO (CHINESE) 
W. Louch 
Arthur Chinn 


Los ANGELES (CHINESE) 
Mrs. E. M. Findlay 
Lee S. Hong 


Los ANGELES, First (JAPANESE) 
Alice E. Harwood ' 
Nellie M. French 
Rev. M. Furnya 
M. Gnomoto 
Mrs. J. L.. Harrison 


Redwood City 


Bakersfield 


Berkeley 
’ : Berkeley 


Fresno 
Fresno 


Los Angeles — 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 


. 
Cannon Ball, N. D. 


Chinese and Japanese Missions — Continued. 


Los ANGELES, BETHLEHEM (JAPANESE) 


S. Saiki 
H. Hori 
Mrs. S. Yamarmoto 


Los ANGELES SCHOOL FOR JAPANESE CHILDREN 


Mrs. S. Saiki 


MARYSVILLE (CHINESE) 
Mattie A: Flint 


OAKLAND (CHINESE) 


Elizabeth S. Benton 
Rev. Jee Gam 


OAKLAND SCHOOL FOR CHINESE CHILDREN 


Jee Quong Haw 


OLEANDER (JAPANESE) 
Miss A. Bagly 


PASADENA (CHINESE) 
Mrs. M. A. Dwight 


PASADENA (GREEK) 
Mrs. G. H. MacDonald 


PASADENA (JAPANESE) 


Mrs. E. B. Fuessle 
J. Nagamatz 


RIVERSIDE (JAPANESE) 


Florence S. Vear 
A. Takahash 


SACRAMENTO (CHINESE) 


Mrs. S. L. Knisley 
Lily Fory 


San Dieco (CHINESE) 


Mrs. Ada C. Youngman 


Lily Warner 


SAN DIEGO (JAPANESE) 
Ada Youngman 
Miss Garfield 
K. Masuda 


SAN Francisco, West (CHINESE) 


Mrs. Flora S. Classen 
Chin Quong 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 


Marysville 


Oakland 
Oakland 


Oakland 


Oleander 


Pasadena 


Pasadena 


Pasadena 
Pasadena 


Riverside 
Riverside 


Sacramento 
Sacramento 


San Diego 
San Diego 


San Diego 
San Diego . 
San Diego 


ra 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 
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SAN FRANCISCO (JAPANESE) 
Mrs. Flora B. Coutts 
Mrs. B. Kelley 
A. Suyehiro 
N. Amarna 
M. D. Gilson ° 
Mrs. Mary Southwick 


SANTA BARBARA (CHINESE) 


SANTA BARBARA (JAPANESE) 
Mrs. H. P. Butler 


HAWAIIAN MISSIONS 


Missionaries 
Rev. and Mrs. Albert S. Baker, M.D. 
Rev. and Mrs. Rowland B. Dodge 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. Rath 


Chinese Helpers 


Yee Kui 

Ho Kwai Tak 
Ho Tsz In 

Mo Man Ming 


Japanese Helpers 
Kirinshi Shiraishi 
Toyosaburo Okamura 
Giichi Tanaka 
Kwan Higuchi 
Nobuharu Washiyama 
Masakuni Saito 


Chinese and Japanese Missions — Hawaiian Missions. 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 


Santa Barbara 


Kealakekua, Hawaii 
Wailuku, Maui 
Honolulu, Oahu 


Waimea, Kauai 

Wailuku, Maui 
Honolulu, Oahu 
Honolulu, Oahu 


Kukuihaele, Oahu 
Kealakekua, Hawaii 
Wailuku, Maui 
Hilo, Hawaii 
Kohala, Hawaii 
Papaikou, Hawaii 


The Hawaiian Evangelical Association, Rev. Wm. Brewster Oleson, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, is auxiliary to the American Missionary Association and employs a 
large number of workers.. The above list includes only those looking to the American 
Missionary Association for support. The A. M. A. is charged with two-thirds of the 


support of each of the American missionaries. 
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Residences of Teachers and Ministers. 


ALABAMA, Page. 
Barnhill, Rev. O. F., Ironaton........... ee 
Barrows, ag el Tuskegee oeeee eee 2 
Benson, William E., B.A., Kowaliga.... 2 
Biggers, Jennie, Jopp Rivcccetasteaseunne 4 
Boyd, Gertrude E., Fort Davis..... ééntae we 
Bragg, Jubie B., Talladega Kde'cuee wna -- 4 
Brown, James, Rev., Anniston.......... 4 
Brown, Mattie M., B.A., Childersburg... 5 
Burrell, W.. B., -“TUSKe@ee. «0c cicvencccéues 2 
<wiee, tta Mi, PESPiOn. os sc ccc tcccences 5 
Clarke, Rev. A. T., Talladega... ...cecucs 5 
Cooper, Mrs. O. O., DROS 6 6 0 kav daeeees 3 
Crawford, Addie, Pratt CUES i sus. Se RA OES 2 
Davis, Bertha, Wawa «eos ence cans ‘ 3 
Davis, Te ep eee ee 2 
Davis, Charlies. &. Marlow: < os.66sssseceees 3 
Glenn, Gertrude 's., B.A., Birmingham... 7 
Glover, Frederica C., Mobile,.;. . ice 3 
Hawkins, mev. Ov W., Bey . oss. kwesews 5 
Johnson, Alberta C., "Talladega ose dome 4 
Johnson, Katie K., Talladega............ 4 
Jones, Georgia W. H., Tal ade Biituoeeen 4 
Laurence, Rev. Eugene, Talladega...... 4 
McLean, Frances og SB IORONCO. 26452655; 2 
MeLean, Rev. J. B.,| PIOTENCE. .. oc cisevccs 4 
Metcalf, Rev. J. M. P., M.A., Talladega... 3 
Mitchell, Anna D., Athens.............. 1 
Morse, Rev. James M., Selma............ +) 
Murphy, B. F., B.S., Montgomery........ 5 
Pickens, William, B.A., Talladega...... 3 
Pickett, James’ E., B.S., Madison........ 2 
Powell, Mrs. Maggie, Cottage Grove..... 2 
Ragland, Rey. F. G., Birmingham........ 24 
Routt, Rev. Thomas Lice: SEP IOD 6d es to ess 5 
Royal, Melvin N., Cottage Grove......... 2 
Savage, John R., B.A., Cottage Grove.. 2 
Savage, Mrs. John R., Cottage Grove..... . 2 
Savery, Kate L., Talladega ceackeweeauwen 4 
Scott, Rev. Edward fontgomery.... 5 
Silsby, Edwin C., Talladega 0 éeealtace el , 8 
Sims, Rev. J. Sty CRORE 6 oki 6s ci Ceeee en 5 
Snell, Rev. Spencer, Mobile............. 5 
Starks, Aiberta: -IR.,; MODRG: so .c0ss caw ees 3 
Swindall, John W., Titus................ 2 
Turrentine, Rev. W. dup Banens.. 6iss 4 
Williamson, Callie B., B.S., Tancaloosn. 15 

ALASKA. 
pee, Rev. Roy J... WAleB. «s«cvecsdecsess 28 
Soule, Warren Adlooat, Wales........... 28 
ARKANSAS. 

Grier, Maemie V., ERGIORRs .6.cccecseceess 13 
Sims, Rev. Yancey B., Little Rock...... 24 
CALIFORNIA. 

Amarna, N., San Francisco.........cee.-- 30 
Baely, Mies A.,. OlOGNGOEs «sce ewcceseat 29 
Benton, Elizabeth §S., Oakland......... 29 
Butler, Mrs. H. P., Santa Barbara...... 30 


Chamberlain, Mary. E., Los Angeles 


Chinn, Arthur, Fresno 
Chin Quong, 
Classen, Mrs. 
Mrs. 
» tags ee Berkeley <Gise baw aoe 
ae , Pasadena 
ay. Los Angeles 
Flint, attie bs Marysrilie 
Fory, Lily, Sacramento.......... 
French, Nellie M., Los Angeles 
Fuessle, Mrs. E. B., Pasadena 
Furnya. Rev. M., Los Angeles 
Garfield, Miss, San Diego 


San Francisco 


Flora S8S., San gage 
Flora B., San Francisco. 


Page 
et 
Gilson, M. D., San Francisco............80 
Gnomoto, M., Los Angeles.......... ao5 cae 
Harrison, Mrs. J. L., Los Angeles.......28 
Harwood, Alice E., Los AUWOIOE s 05 6cke ws 28 
Hong L Lee S., Los Auweles, «<i kc ieccc taco 
Hori, H., Los Angeles........... bénade use 
Jee Gam, Rev., Oakland........ (acnecue 
Jee Quon ng Haw, OGRINME . iis i.e eeeee oceae 
Kelley, Mrs. San Francisco.......... 80 
Knisley, Mrs. e L., Sacramento....... ~29 
Louch, .W., PRONG sé ocsiccs< entice ocean 
Lucas, Mrs. O. Vig: DORRIT 66 66s oeeeed 
MacDonald, Mrs. G. H., Pasadena...... 29 
Masuda, K., Gn DOS. os oe octbenus <— 
Nagamatz, p as PRSGGOOA. . «vx divcleans Seelcue 
Pond, Wm. . D.D., Redwood City..... 28 
Saiki, S., Los Angeles ie 6s 0 os eae ae 
Saiki, Mrs. S., Los Angeles.............. 29 
Sharp, Mrs. M. C., Bakerafielé. . 6.66 ss < 28 
Sout wick, —* Mary, San Francisco. .30 
Stenabaugh, Jean, Ocean Park....... 14 
Suyehiro, A "Sian PRAMOINCO 6.00 6 Cedex cute 30 
Takahash, 43 PRLVORGIER, . . oes Cir etaeee cus 29 
Vear, Florence 5... BAVORMIGGs . 65 Soa es 29 
Warner, Lily, San SIROGD sos 6k seen ee aes 29 
Webster, Fanny Bop POMRGORE. chico ve ve « 10 
Yamarmoto, Mrs. S., Los Angeles. . 29 
bits ame's Mrs. Ada C., San Diego. . aude 29 
COLORADO. 
Clark, Mrs. Anna B., Denver............ 11 
CONNECTICUT. 
Benedict, Sara N., Cheshire..............- 3 
Bird, Alice E., Bethlehem................ 17 
Brown, Grace M., New Hartford........ 8 
Curtis, Grace T., Stratford... sis iccsbcss 12 
Jacobs, Edith, Middletown............... 8 
Jones, Newton | Petes He FA Thompson. . week 24 
Jones, Mrs. Newton I., Thompson..... .24 
King, Emma F., New Haven............. 4 
Leavens, Delia D., Bids, NOPWUs 66 vs ves 22 
Lester, Ella C. o-. "Norwich......... 14 
Little, Elbert Cc - Geepeomnury soo cacs oss 12 
Little, Mrs. EB. C., Glastonbury.......... 12 
McLean, Mrs. Caroline D., Cobalt..:..... 23 
Miner, Anna R., Dee MEVOT id nn Cae kR wR 4 
Morris, Sylenda’ B., Bese. 5 a ska bene ee 
Morrow, Rev. Cornelius W., B.A., Staf- 
forG BOrimas <i sis he kc eeeee 
Morrow, Mrs. Cornelius W., Stafford 
BOTtROS -.. 6 ks 606 vee eRAUSs Coke eee 21 
Noble, ibyi Mi .. WOR WEOR Sc secbegeee ess 22 
Perkins, Mary E., NOGCWROR «os scbkueeears 1 
Seward, Fannie Lee, Guilford........... 19 
Uniacke, Annie R., Wallingford......... 17 
ks Tobel, Raymond G., Ph. B., Water- 
GEV. ccccecéases ckabacs eid 
Voorhees, Louise K., ag ty ome ee Spe 


GOOG ow cédgn o Bi 6s bake de bs see 
Waterman, Warren. oy M.A.. Southport. 
Wheeler, Rev. W. % B., Wethersfield. 


DISTRICT ce COLMUBIA 


Brooks, Walter S., D.D., Washington.. 
Brown, 8 , Washington cow eee 5 
Burke, Beulah B., ‘B. A., Washington 
Clark, Isaac, D. D., sh 

Ewell, John L., D. 
Garner, A. 


e*eese 
*eseteveeeees#e 
*eeeenee 
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FLORIDA. Page | Page 
Davis, W. Belle, West Tampa............ 2| Rogers, William G., Atlanta......... “one 
Jenkins, Edna M., Appalachicola........ >| Rutherford, Samuel, Forsyth............ 7 

Seabrooks, Susie, reg haa : sat ures os 
) ‘TS Sengstacke, Rey. H. A., Savannah....... 
3 ‘depieetriaae | BMW, eee ba, SREB WICK. 22.6.2 2 ct cccees T 
Additon, Henrietta, B.A., Demorest..... A) Beer, ee a ees. ALIANtA. 2. ce ccce 9 
Alford, N. H., Register.................. 71 Smith, David C., B.A., Atlanta.......... 6 
i PEGS SC 10| Smith, Marion T., Thebes...... err ere nt 8 
Bass, Addie, Clarkesville................ 10| Smith, W. Baxter, B.A., Conimerce...... 10 
Blanks, Flora E., Demorest.............. 10} Sorrells, Mollie L., Marietta............. 8 
Brawner, Mamie, Atlanta................ 10| Stubbs, Rosa L., B.A., Albany.......... 8 
Brown, Hiram, Hagan........... hak eae 7| Taylor, Mrs. Rema E., Macon........... 8 
Carey, Esther 8S., Brunswick............. 1) Tome, meee 1s. Athens, .. 2... 0s ese es 6 
Cash, Rey. William L., Savannah....... 24/1 Trosper, Rev. J. M., Atlanta.......:.... 5 
Saurmer, W. #., Demorest.............- 10} Usher. Bazolene E., B.A., Atlanta....... 23 
Clark, L. S., M.A., Athens.............. 6) Van Hise,-Olive M., Demorest........... 10 
Clark, Mrs. L. S., Athens................ Gi White, Allee G. Atlanta... 6... scce cess 2 
Clarke, Anna O., Atlanta................ 8/ White, George N., B.A., Atlanta......... 2 
Clements, Bessie V., Monticello.......... 8/|-‘Williams, Percy H., B.A., Macon........ 3 
oun, pessie ©., Brunswick.............. 1] Williams, Mrs. P. H, Macon............ 3 
Corwin, Mrs. Minnie L., Macon.......... 8} Wright, Mrs Elizabeth, Forsyth.......... 7 
Cottin, Mrs. Etta M. T., Savannah...... “| Wrene, Bev. L. H., Trinity.......... 9, 10 
a One y. new. &. ., BMeWDeS ........ 8, 10 
De Berry, Mrs. P. RK, Thebes ............ 7 IDAHO. 
JesVerney, Mrs Florida L., Savannah... 6 er ee a > a. 
Dillard, Lizzie H., Arnoldsville .......... 19 | Herbert, Rev. Sherman H., B.D., Hope.21 
pawaras, eames, Broxton.............00- 7 ’ ‘ 
Sn SOU , POMOOIs oc wet ee ee ‘Sia ae ae ILLINOIS. 
Payson, Rey. R. L., Rocky Tlord........ 10| Bartholomew, Ross, Vermont............ 4 
Fiynn, Lauraetta K., Augusta........... 2| Beckwith, Helen M., Rockefeller........ 1] 
Ford, J. Howard, M.A., Demorest....... 10| Brintnall, Bertha M., Chicago........... 10 
Greenlee, Joanna A., Beachton.......... G| Bryant, Mildred, Mrs. B., Evanston.... 8 
Harper, Mrs. Mary E., Savannah......... 9! Cadman, Ethel M., Glenn Ellyn.......... 11, 
meaerieon, ma. fan Bementon..:.........-. ee i sn 60 04 0 000 6 wee 4 
i ee Ms MO kg wc ce cc ene 8} Hubbard, Emma G., Grays Lake........ 25 
Haynes, Rey. C. S., M.D., Athens..... ».- 10] Lloyd, Emma L., Glenn Ellyn............ 11 
Henderson, Fletcher H, B.A., Cuthbert... 7| Meebold, Agnes M., B.A., Chicago........ > 
Henderson, Mrs. Fletcher H, Cuthbert... 7/| Parker, Anna G., Sterling................21 
eee ee I, BOMOOM 6.5 ce ec eee oe 8| Perez, Gilbert S., B.SeB., Chieago......23 
Holloway, Rev. W. H., Thomasville....10|} Perley, Catherine L., Berwyn............ 3 
moou, nev. &. Lyman, Ph.D., Atianta.. 9| Porter, Ella B., Alton................2.% a 
mooner, Anna E., Savannah.............. 7| Purtill, Florence, Charleston.......:.....20 
Howland, Samuel W., D.D., Atlanta.... 9| Simison, Ruth I., Earlville.............. 13 
Biubbard, Wasie M., Macon.............. 71 weper, main M., Glenarm... .....ceeee 14 
Hubbard, Mrs. Mollie H., Forsyth...... 7| Wood, Linton B., B.S... Wheaton........ 11 
Hubbard, William M., Forsyth.......... 7 | Wood, Mrs. Linton B., B.L., Wheaton....11 
Imes, Elmer S., B.A., Albany............ 6; Wyckoff, Mary L., B.A., Chicago:....... 14 
Johnson, Rey. H. T., Andersonville...... 10| Yeomans, Frances L., Danville.......... 21 
Johnson, Mrs H. T, Andersonville........ 6| Zimmerman, Mrs. Iva, Chicago........... 25 
0 Ee rere 8 i : 
Jordan, Mildred eT 2 INDIANA. 
Kelley, W. J. Atlanta........+.+0...++0. 6) Aylesworth, Bessie, Hebron.......0..... 12 
Kennedy, J. M., Hagan................. ‘| Paddock, Irene M., Boone Grove........ 19 
Kennedy, Rev. Wyatt K., Hagan........ 10| paddock, Mrs. Prudence, Boone Grove. .19 
King, Annadel C., B.A., Atlanta........ ©! Prater, mene! A., Bciplo.............06:. 12 
King, Olive A., LaGrange............... <| Smith, Mildred A., B.A., Westville...... 19 
Kirby, Mrs. Sadie P., Macon............ 5! Westbay, Alice J., Crown Point.......... 13 
wearer, eOV. os Wn DE., BOOMETS............. 10 ; , 
Lamb, Minnie, Columbus................ 2 IOWA 
Logan, Mrs. Martha A., Macon.......... 8 | nae 
EE OS 2} Beardsley, Frank G., Ph.D., Harlan...... 3 
_ocmmn, sev. ite 2., AUwUStA............ pp at FR so | rrr 21 
McClendon, Bessie L., Forsyth.......... Si Campuen, roster, Newton. ......0...i.csae 
McDowell, Laura, Savannah............. | Chandler, Mrs. Mattie C., Des Moines.. 4 
McEimurry, Ella R., Macon............. 9} Chapman, Marion E., Cedar Falls........ 21 
McLendon, Lucile, Fort Valley....:..... 8 Christian, Mildred A., Cedar Falls......20 
McTier, Rev. N. H., Glennville.......... 10; Copeland, Mary H., Castana............6. 13 
McTier, Mrs. N. H., Glennville.......... 7| Dudley, Mrs. Mary A., Maquoketa...... 6 
Monroe, James P., Brunswick........... Sek ee rrr 4 
Moore, Madison, Glenwood.............. 171 Geer, Mrs. Ezra B., Gribnell............. 4 
re | 1 meee, mee, earce, Bac’ City.. o.oo cece 22 
Moss, Mrs. Minnie, Demorest............ 10; Kennedy, E. Jean, Montrose............ 25 
een, Eee, Bee CCOMMEIOTCE, .. 6... cece 10; King, Katherine, Fort Madison.......... 2 
re Oe EE etc ee ees 1} Manson, Jessie, B.A., Marion.....:...... 3 
Paris, Rev. &. Ai, Marietta.............. 10| McIntosh, Grace, Cedar Falls............. 14 
Phelps, Rev. Lawrence, M.A., Atlanta... 9} Miller, Clara I., B.A., Des Moines...... 3 
Phillips, Rev. W. O., Demorest.......... 10; Ormerod, Evaline E., Hampton.......... 25 
Proctor, Henry H., D.D., Atlanta.:....24| Parmenter, Belle Ruth, Rockford........ 2 
Rayford, Alice M., Milledgeville.......... 71 Seen, weore A. B.A... Dunilap............ 20 
Richardson, Mrs. A. W., Marshallville.... 8| Price, Ellen A., Ph.B., Grinnell.......... 23 
Richardson, Blanche, Marshallville...... 8; Wheeler, Lucile M., Madrid............. 12 
Ritchie, H. B., B.A., Commerce......... 10| Wilson, Margaret M., Cedar Rapids...... 1 
‘ 
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KANSAS. Page 
Kerr, Almira E., B.S., Clay Center....... 19 
Miller, Mrs. Harriet Hs L.S., Topeka... .13 
Strong, Emma G., Gotltralia. «....ssc kek 16 
Tucker, Alice H.. Manhattan: ... os scenes 11 

KENTUCKY. 
Agar, Rev. Frank, Gosneyville........... 11 
Berckman, Rey. Wm. O., Williamsburg.1, 11 
Carroll, Laura §S., Lexington sah neo ope 11 
Coleman, Ida R., ESI COR Fk. 6 6c ccc 11 
Hardin, Blizabeth M., Lexington... ....«. 11 
Harris, Rev. E. G., Loulnvitle. .. vcocecc. 11 
Johnson, Rev. W. L., Lexington. ....... 11 
Dee, Se, MOOTOR 2 okies vk Zkc vss a bs eae 17 
aceon. nev, T. A, COPOIR. vs céccécecwus 11 
reece, meri M. H., Berek. oo. csdcieceanl n 
LOUISIANA. 

Barnwell, Rev. H. S., Lake Charles.....12 
Bowman, Edna V., New Orleans......... 13 
Cabrere, Meothilde M., New Orleans..... 12 
Dunn, Rev. Henderson H., New Orleans.12 
Guillaume, John F., B.A., New Orleans. .12 
meat: ida -M.. New Orle@ms. ....sccaecses 12 
Hered. Rev. J. A.. ADDOVIIG. 6. ccicacccaes 12 
Lawless, Rev. Alfred, Jr., New Orleans.12 
Rochon, ‘Daisy F., St. Martinsville...... 12 
Rochon, Etnah R., St. Martinsville..... 12 
Simmons, Rev. Abraham, Thibodeaux...12 
Same, Hey. BR. V., New IDGFIB. <viscceccacs 12 
Small, H. W.. S.T.B, New Orleans...... 12 
Smith, Rev Hardeman, Thibodeaux...... 5 
Smith, Rev. J. E., New Orleans.......... 12 
Watson. Rev. W. H.. Roseland.......... 12 
Whitt, Rev. M. W., New Iberia........ ey 

MAINE 
Cross, Phenetta M., Wilton.............. 9 
mmerson, 8. L., Hablowell. .....0.cceusces 13 
Manwell, Mary P., Halloweli............ 4 


Merrill, Josephine M., B.A., Brownville.25 
Woodworth, Frank G., D.D., Hegemony, 


Woodworth, Mrs. Frank G., Eggemoggin, 14 


MARYLAND. 
Arnold, Jacob H., B.A., Glenndale....... 17 
Arnold, Mrs. Jacob H., Ph.B., Glenndale.17 
Lenderking, Sophia 5. Baltimore........ 14 
MASSACHUSETTS. : 
Abbott, Ella C., Winchester............. 11 
Agard, Isaac M., Ph.D., Amherst........ 22 
Aldrich, Mabelle M., Medway............ 16 
Bennett, Mra. A. Y¥., Ludlow... ... ccc. by 
Bennett, Mary. BB... Marion... ...ccscoies 13 
Blair, Grace K., West Brookfield........ 22 


Burrage, George C., Ph.B., Danvers....17 
Burrage, Mrs. George C., Ph.B.. Danvers.17 


Curtis, Jennie M., Great Barrington.... 8 
Daniels, Anna L., Framingham.......... 4 
Dickinson, Ella S., South Hadley........ 13 
Dickinson, Helen L., Melrose Highlands. 3 
Ellis, ion Wi Mastek... ois. ee ae 13 
Elwin, Julia M.., Merrimacport........... 12 
Estes, Josephine E., Newtonville........ 10 
Gordon, Harriet D.,| Ashburnham........ 4 
Greene, Harriet F., Boston.............. 4 
Havden, Ida Frances, B.L.. Somerville. ..21 
Holway. Mrs. Ada Croft, Boston........ 11 
Hurd, George B., Florence............--. 5 
Hurd. Mrs. George B.. B.L., Florence. 6 
Josselyn, Grace E., Whitman fae wae “24 
Leonard, Edith, WOhewee. 6. acs 6 bcs coe 2h 
Macdougall, Alexander. North Adams... .14 
Macdougall, Grace K., B.A., North 
Ne ae ee ow ee oe ae al 14 


Marden, Mary L., B.S., N. Leominster... 9 


Page 

Marsh, Susan M., shee 3 7 SIRE teeta 
Marvin, Katharine ANCasteP. ..sccce 21 
Marx, Anna K., Roxbury......... stocveune 
Morgan, Agnes M., Awiaenk xéaveuhanbuan 9 
Newell, Henry C., B.8S., Three Rivers.. 9 
Newton, Gertrude A., Boston............ 16 
Osgood, Lillian K., Dorchester........... 19 
Pratt, D. Butler, B. A., Springfield....... 3 
Rogers, Mary L., Newburypor RR 12 
Standish, Clara M., B.A., Segreganset...16 
Stocking, Sophia C., Williamstown uve’ 14 
Strout, Minnie T., Galea... i3sscaatteee. 17 
Sweet, Addie F. B. as Rom os ag Sack ss « 21 
Taylor, Marion Soci WEMOMONE . .. vb.nckiencs 1 
Ulmer, Celia B., TB Pee... Kes cb sacs 14 
Upham, Lucia F., B.A., Weanceshan vcuwens 21 
aite, "Laura A,, ’ Northfield ¢esenskaceeea 10 
Walker, Helen A., OW OOE ons kk can vawans 21 
Wanzer, Menia H.., Dorchester Center. ..17 
Weeks, Mrs. Cleora V., Malden.......... 22 
Williams; Annibess, Hyde PEPE cna vues 4 

MICHIGAN. 

Babcock, Lena, Bloomingdale....... awe 12 
Bennett, Alice A., Stanton............... 1 
Bunker, Mary A.,  OUNGE Ss. vi vitee 3 
Childs, Alma C., " Ann BINOE sci cwesouwnn 20 
Condict, Julia Ax BGTGGR So écccdcesdawaun 20 
Cowles, Gertrude A., Petoskey......-... 8 
Flicker, Nellie E.. Monroe..............-. 4 
Gibeon, Lora d., Bellevue. os <ccvctcveccius 17 
Graine, Beatrice:'M., Paw Paw.......... = 
Havnes, Nellie F., B.A., Allegan......... 12 
Kelley, G. Genevieve, Lansing........... 3 
Larose, Edythe R., Lansing.............. 14 


Larsen, Ludwig TT, M.A., ye Arbor... .20 
Larsen, Mrs. Ludwig T., Ann Arbor....20 


Lemon, Mrs. G. H., Oliv Oh cia caus 16 
Leitch, Ivy M., B. A., PREGGO, sé shst ins 22 
Richardson, James P., Ph.B., Adrian.... 4 
Richardson. Mrs. James P., Adrian...... 4 
Robinson, Rev J. M., Petrol... 5c. ck: 19 
Robinson. Mrs. J. M., Detroit............ 19 
Skinner, Nina G., Dowagiac yea 14 
Strang, Flaine, Benzonia fade bcs 14 
Thompson, W.-@., UAMGUNS. s - oncc nck cco 
Todd, Genevieve M., B.A., Manistique. oD 
Tooze, Mabel L., Monroe... <<... 16 
Tuttie. Histe B.. Paw Faw. . «<cicess Te, | 
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BRIEF HISTORY. 


The American Missionary Association was formed in 1846. 
Organization. It is distinctively a Christian missionary society to spread the 
‘ gospel of Christ wherever it has opportunity. It was organ- 
ized with pronounced opposition to slavery, which then existed, and against all 
race and caste prejudice, which still exists. It was preceded by four recently 
established missionary organizations, which were subsequently merged into it. 
They wer: the Amistad Committee, the Union Missionary Society, the Committee 
for West India Missions among the recently emancipated slaves of Jamaica, and 
the Western Evangelical Missionary Society for work among the American 
Indians. 

In the foreign field, in 1854, its laborers numbered seventy-nine, located in 
West Africa, Jamaica, the Sandwich Islands, Siam, Egypt among the Copts, 
Canada among the colored refugees and in North America among the Indians. 

The home departments embraced two distinct fields, the West and the South. | 
There were 112 home missionaries employed by the Association in 1860, fifteen of 
them being located in the slave states and in Kansas. 

The missions in the slave states gave rise to some of the most sete events 
in the history of the Association, which has the distinction of beginning the first 
decided efforts, while slavery existed, to organize churches and schools in the 
South on an avowedly anti-slavery basis. 


The crisis so long impending came at length, and the Union 
Among the armies, entering the South in 1861, opened the way for the in- 
Negroes. ~— struction and elevation of the colored people. The Association 
felt itself providentially prepared to engage in this work, and 
the first systematic effort-for their relief was made by it. Large numbers of 
“contrabands,” or escaping fugitive slaves, wére gathered at Fortress Monroe 
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and Hampton, Va., and were homeless and destitute. The Association, on the 
17th of September, 1861, established the first day-school among the freedmen. 
That little school laid the foundation for the Hampton Institute which the Asso- 
ciation founded later, and was the forerunner of the hundreds that have followed. 

The Proclamation of Emancipation, dated January 1, 1863, insured the per- 
manent freedom of Negroes who reached the Union lines. The American Mis- 
sionary Association rapidly extended its work. At Norfolk the school of the 
previous year now numbered 1,200 pupils. Teachers were also sent to Newbern 
and Roanoke Island, N. C., to Beaufort, Hilton Head, St. Helena and Ladies’ 
Island, S. C., and to St. Louis, Mo., and its force was scattered over the field held 
by our armies in the District of Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Louisiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, 
and Kansas. 


The year 1865 was marked by the close of the Civil 
Close of the War. War, by the establishment, by act of Congress, of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. [Freedmen’s Bureau, and by the holding of a National 
Boston Council. Council of Congregational Churches in Boston, which 
recommended to the churches to raise $250,000 for the 
work among the freedmen, and designated this Association as the organization 
providentially fitted to carry it forward. The Association accepted the responsi- 
bility, appointed district secretaries at Chicago, Cincinnati and Boston, and col- 
lecting agents in other portions of the northern states. It also solicited funds in 
Great Britain, and succeeded in securing that year a little moré than the $250,000 
recommended by the Council. Its receipts from all sources ran up from $47,828 
in 1861 to $253,045 in 1866, and $420,768 in 1870. 
But in the South there came a reign of terror under the infamous Ku-Klux- 
Klans—the Thugs of America. The colored people were often assaulted by 
mobs, dragged from their homes at midnight, and shot down in the streets. But 
there was no want of courage on the part of our teachers to enter or remain in 
the field; the number of teachers, which was 320 in 1865, was enlarged to 528 in 
1867, 532 in 1868, and 533 in 1870. 


It was during this very period that the beginnings were 

Permanent Educa- made for most of our permanent educational institu- 

tional Institutions. tions. The Association must train the teachers and 
| preachers for this people. 

The Association now sustains Atlanta Theological Seminary, Georgia; Fisk 
University, Tennessee; Talladega College, Alabama; Tougaloo University, Mis- 
sissippi; Straight University, Louisiana; Tillotson College, Texas, and Piedmont 
College, Georgia, together with 66 schools of lower grades planted at strategic 
points in the lowlands and highlands of the South. There are also one school 
among the Indians, twenty-six among the Chinese and Japanese on the Pacific 
Coast, one in Alaska and one in Porto Rico. Educational and church work is 
also developing in Hawaii. 

Theological departments have also been maintained in Howard University, 
Talladega College, Fisk University and Atlanta Seminary. Industrial instruction 
first began in southern mission schools in Talladega, Ala., and was early intro- 
duced into many of our schools and has been constantly extended. Talladega 
College, Tougaloo University and Joseph K. Brick Normal School have large 
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farms. In all the larger institutions mechanical arts are taught to the boys, 
and household work, cooking, Sewing, washing, nursing, etc., to the girls. From 
these schools go forth annually hundreds of well-qualified teachers and ministers. 


Simultaneously with the founding of these permanent in- 
Church Planting. stitutions the Association began the planting of churches 

among the freedmen. They were formed mainly in con- 
nection with the educational institutions, and were intended to be models of true 
church life. The work of church planting has been pressed forward with a 
steady hand until the churches now number 238 located in nearly all the states 
of the South, among the Negroes, the Highlanders, the Indians and Chinese in 
the West, and in the island of Porto Rico, with fruitful results. Sunday-schools, 
temperance efforts and revivals of religion have been marked features in the 
work. Christian Endeavor Societies were promptly organized and have been 
rapidly multiplied. 


The early labors of the Association in home mission work 
Mountain Work. were directed to the white people of the West and South. 

The mountain region of the Central South embraces West 
Virginia, southwestern Virginia, southeastern Kentucky, western North Carolina, 
eastern Tennessee and portions of northern Georgia and northern Alabama. It 
is 500 miles long and 200 miles wide, and contains a population of about 2,000,000, 
seven-eighths of whom are white. Churches, preaching stations and schools have 
been established along or near the line of railroads traversing the mountain dis- 
tricts, or in regions not yet reached by such communications, where thousands 
of Highlanders live. Schools, churches and missions are now established in the 
mountain regions of five southern states. The schools give prominence to normal 
and industrial training, sending out each year a large number of well-trained 
teachers, who, taking charge of the district schools, are making them over after 
the best models. Strategic points are occupied by these institutions, such as 
Evarts,.Ky.; Grand View and Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Joppa, Ala.; Saluda and. 
Blowing Rock, N. C. The preaching of an intelligent anal and the establishment 
of Sunday-schools, Mission Bands, Mothers’ Circles and Christian Endeavor 
Societies contribute greatly to the development of these interesting Highlanders 
in their domestic and social life as well as that distinctively religious. 


Some of the earliest labors of the Association were among the 
The Indians. Indians. In 1852 it had twenty-one missionaries stationed 

among the Indians of the Northwest. Various causes con: 
spired to the gradual diminution of these missions. But in 1882 an arrangement 
was made with the American Board by which it transferred to the Association its 
Indian missions in. this country, and the Association withdrew from missions in 
foreign lands. At the time of the transfer the Association had missions in 
‘Skokomish, Wash., Leach Lake, Minn., and Spokane Falls. The transfer from 
the Board committed to its care the mission and school at the Santee Agency. 
Neb., Oahe, S. D., with outlying stations on the Cheyenne and White Rivers, 
and the mission and school at Fort Berthold, N. D. Since these missions and 
schools came under the care of the Association the facilities and force of workers 
have been increased, and missions have been ‘added at Fort Yates, N. D.; Rose- 
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bud, S. D., and the Crow Agency, Mont. The churches number twenty-two, 
with a membership of 1,567. Schools number one, with 382 pupils. The out- 
stations number forty-five. 


Our Alaskan Mission ‘at Cape Prince of Wales was formed in 1890. 
Alaska. It it now entirely supported by the special contributions sent to our 

treasury for this purpose. In connection with the educational and 
mission work a herd of reindeer is in the care of a missionary. The report of 
our missionaries in Alaska presents a very hopeful picture of work among the 
Eskimos. 


The American Missionary Association was one of 
Chinese and Japanese the pioneers in mission service among the Chinese 
in America. immigrants to California. It began’ the work as 
| early as 1852. In 1874 Dr. W. C. Pond, pastor of 
the Bethany Church, San Francisco, was appointed superintendent. 

The number of workers is forty-eight, and schools twenty-six, located at 
Berkeley, Fresno, Los Angeles, Marysville, Oakland, Pasadena, Riverside, Sacra- 
mento, San Bernardino, San Diego, Santa Barbara, Ventura and San Francisco. 

Over a thousand of these pagans have come into the Christian life, and a 
number of them have returned to their native land as missionaries. 

The converted Chinamen have long desired the establishment of missions in 
their native country, to which, if they should return thither, they might resort as 
a Christian home, and from which they might go forth for mission work among 
their countrymen. The Chinese Missionary Society, composed of those who have 
been converted in Chinese missions, and which was organized in 1886, and com- 
menced work in China in 1890, has already contributed above $15,000 to missions 
in China. With this they have established. headquarters at Canton with property 
worth $40,000... They have also property in Hong Kong valued at $9,250. They 
‘ have also a twenty years’ lease of a good chapel in Ci,Ning City, where they 
have organized a church. 


The American Missionary Association follows the flag. It did 
Porto Rico. this in the Civil War, bringing the blessing of, Christian instruc- 

tion to the Negroes. It followed the same course at the close of 
the war with Spain. Porto Rico came under the flag and became a part of the 
national territory. The responsibility for the Christian instruction of the people 
fell with especial force upon our American churches. The American Missionary 
Association carefully investigated the field through representatives who were sent 
to the island. The need was found to be very great. There was an immediate 
demand for well appointed Christian schools for the instruction of children and 
youth and also for the preaching of a broad and free gospel to the people. In 
1809 eight teachers were sent to this field to establish and maintain these schools, 
and an evangelist to preach the gospel as widely as possible throughout the 
island. Eight churches, with 607 members, are now organized. 

Blanche Kellogg Institute is located at Santurce, near San Juan, a strategic 
position for a large work. The pastors also hold a circuit of preaching stations 
through the eastern portion of the island, where there are scarcely any other 
missionary efforts. There is great need for increased income to the Association 
to meet the demands of this large and growing field. 
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The Association, in 1904, by the urgent request of the Hawaiian 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association, undertook to aid the latter in its 
Islands. entire work among the native Hawaiians, and the Chinese, and 


Japanese, in those islands. To meet the imperative demands 
of this important work the A. M. A. has pledged for this year the sum of 
$8,500.00. These demands will be seen from the following facts. The Hawaiian 
Islands consist of a group of eight inhabited and four uninhabited islands. They 
are situated 2,100 miles from San Francisco and 3,400 miles from Japan. The 
people of Hawaii are made up of native Hawaiians, about 40,000; Chinese, 25,767, 
and Japanese, 61,111. In religion the population is divided as follows: Buddhists, 
40,000; Mormons, 4,886; Roman Catholics, 26,363; Protestants, 23,773. The 
Hawaiian Islands seem to have been providentially situated so as to form the 
training school of missionaries for the Orient. In the providence of God many 
Chinese and Japanese have settled here. Back of this work in Hawaii there lies 
the great field of missions in China and Japan. There is also every inducement 
possible in the line of home missionary responsibility to support generously this 
work in our new island territory. This is the gateway to Asia and means great 
things in the regeneration of that vast region. 


Formed in 1883. It gives direction and efficiency to the 
Bureau of various lines of womens’ aid to the American Missionary 
Woman’s Work. Association. Women’s State Missionary Unions and or- 
ganizations co-operate in raising funds for the prosecution 

of the work of the Association. 


The American Missionary magazine is issued in ten monthly 
Publications. numbers by this Association each year. It contains fresh infor- 

mation from the mission fields, the reports of importance of 
various committees and other matters of value to those studying these great mis- 
sion fields. The magazine is published at fifty cents per year. It is generously 
illustrated, and presents in new form fresh material in each issue. 


Congregational Work, the organ of all our Congregational societies, rep- 
resents each month the work of the American Missionary Association. 


A large number of interesting leaflets, bringing the most recent information 


obtainable, are also pubished. They are issued for general use and distributed 
as desired among those interested in these great national and religious problems. 


Fmerican (Missionary Association. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE SOUTH. 


Superintendent of Education.—REV. H. PAUL DouG Lass, D.D., 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. —Ata.: Talla- 
dega, Talladega College. Muiss.: Tougaloo, Tougaloo University. TEnn.: 
Nashville, Fisk University. Ga.: Demorest, Piedmont College. Atlanta, 
Atlanta Theological Seminary. D. C..: Washington, School of Theology, 
Howard University. 


Secondary Institutions—Ata.: Florence, Burrell Normal School. Ma- 
rion, Lincoln Normal School. Mobile, Emerson Institute. FLa.: Fessenden, 
Fessenden Academy. Orange Park, Orange Park Normal School. Ga.: Al- 
bany, Albany Normal School. Athens, Knox Institute. Macon, Ballard Normal 
School. Marshallville, Lamson School. McIntosh, Dorchester Academy. 
Savannah, Beach Institute. Thomasville, Allen Normal and Industrial School. 
Ky.: Lexington, Chandler Normal School. Miss.: Meridian, Lincoln School. 
N. C. : Beaufort, Washburn Seminary. Enfield, Joseph K. Brick Agricultural, 
Industrial and Normal School. King’s Mountain, Lincoln Academy. Troy, 
Peabody Academy. Wilmington, Gregory Normal Institute. Saluda, Saluda 
Seminary. S. C.: Charleston, Avery Normal Institute. Greenwood, Brewer 
Normal School. ‘TENN.: Memphis, Le Moyne Institute. Grand View, Grand 
View Normal Institute. Pleasant Hill, Pleasant Hill Academy. Va.: Cappa- 
hosic, Gloucester School. 


Elementary Institutions.—ALa,: Athens, Trinity School. Fort Davis, 
Cotton Valley School. Joppa, Normal and Industrial Collegiate Institute. 
Ky.: Evarts, Black Mountain Academy. Muss.: Clinton, Mt. Hermon Sem- 
inary. Moorhead, Girls’ Industrial School. Mound Bayou, Normal Institute. 
N. C.: Blowing Rock, Skyland Institute. Hillsboro. Lawndale, Douglass 
Academy. Lynn. 


Affiliated Institutions.—ALa.: Cottage Grove, Cottage Grove Industrial 
Academy. Kowaliga, Academic and Industrial School. Ga.: Brunswick, The 
Normal School. Cuthbert, Howard Normal School. Forsyth, Normal and 
Industrial School. 

Ungraded Schools.—Ga.: Andersonville, Beachton, Daisy, Glennville, 
Hagan- Bethel, Hagan-Eureka, Marietta, Rutland, Trinity. N.C.: Burlington, 
Dockery’s Store, Dry Creek, Evans, Exway. Haw Branch, High Point, Liles- 
ville; Mt. Gilead, Mt. Pleasant, Oaks, Strieby, Tempting, Wadsworth. S.C.: 


Greenville. 
CHURCH WORK. 


pnae ag te of Southern Church Work. — REV. GEORGE W. MOoRE, D.D., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
Superintendent of Mountain Church Work.—REV. W.O. BERCKMAN, Williamsburg, Ky. 


Number of Churches.—Alabama, 20; Arkansas, 1; District of Columbia, 3; 
Georgia, 27; Kentucky, 17; Louisiana, 15; Mississippi, 7; North Carolina, 56; 
Oklahoma, 3; South Carolina, 6; Tennessee, 35; Texas, 10; Porto Rico, 8. 


INDIAN MISSIONS. 


Educational Work.—NeEB.: Santee Normal School. * 


Churches and Stattons.—Santee Agency, 3; Rosebud Reservation, 11: 
Cheyenne River Reservation, 11; Standing Rock, Grand River District, 7 ; 
Standing Rock, Fort Yates District, 6; Fort Berthold Agency,3; Crow 
Agency, 3; Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska. : 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE MISSIONS. 


California Chinese Misstons.—Bakersfield, Berkeley, Fresno, Los Angeles, 
Marysville, Oakland (2), Oleander. Pasadena (3), Riverside, Sacramento, 
San Diego (2), San Francisco (2), Santa Barbara (2). 


fHlawaitan Evangelical Association, — Hawaii, Kealakekua, Hilo; Maui, 
Wailuku, Pauanene; Oahu, Honolulu, Kukuihaele; Kauai, Makavweli. 
PORTO RICO, W., I. 
Educational Work.—Santurce, Blanche Kellogg Institute. 


Church and Mission Work,—Fajardo and Out-Stations, Humacao and Out- 
Stations, Naguabo and Out-Stations, Luquillo, Yabucoa, Juncos, Las Cabezas. 
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American Missionary 


Association 


1917-1918 
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Eastern District, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
District Secretary, Rev. Georce H. Gutrerson 
Field Secretary, Mrs. Ipa Vos—e Woopsury 
WeEsTERN District, 19 Sourn La Satire Street, Curcaco, Ix. 
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District Secretary, Rev. Geonce W. Hinman 
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relating to the work of the Association may be addressed to the Corresponding 
Secretaries; letters relating to the finances, to the Treasurer; letters relating to 
woman’s work to the Secretary of the Bureau of Woman’s Work. 
DONATIONS 
in drafts, checks, registered letters or post-office orders may be sent to Irving C. 
Gaylord, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York; or, when more convenient, 
to one of the District Offices, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 19 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill., or 21 Brenham Place, San Francisco, Cal. A payment of 
fifty dollars at one time constitutes an Honorary Member. 
FORM OF A BEQUEST 
“I GIVE AND BEQUEATH the sum of dollars to ‘The American Missionary 
Association,’ incorporated by act of the Legislature of the State of New York.” 
The will should be attested by three witnesses. 
CONDITIONAL GIFTS 
Anticipated bequests are received on the Conditional Gift plan, the Asso- 


ciation agreeing to pay an annual sum in semi-annual payments during the life 
of the donor or other designated person. 
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MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES 


OF THE 


American Missionary Association 
1917-1918 


This list of Missions and Missionaries under the auspices of the American 
Missionary Association covers the entire field of the Association’s evangelistic 
and educational work, in the following order, viz.: The South, Porto Rico, the 
Indian Reservations of the Northwest, Utah, Spanish-Speaking Peoples, Alaska, 
the Orientals of the Pacific Coast and Hawaii. 

The states of the South are in alphabetical order. In each state, the schools 
come first and then the churches. The schools are given alphabetically under the 
towns where they are located. The teachers are named, with their home ad- 
dresses. After the schools, follow the churches in alphabetical order, with their 
pastors’ names and post-office addresses. 


THE SOUTH 


Rev. H. Paul Douglass, D. D., Corresponding Secretary, in charge, New York. 

Rev. Rodney W. Roundy, Associate Secretary, New York. 

Honorary Superintendent of Southern Church Work, Rev. Grorce W. 
Moore, D. D., 926 17th Ave., N. Nashville, Tenn. 

Superintendents of Southern Church Work, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee 
and Kentucky, Rev. H. M. Kinestey, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala., North 
and South Carolina and Georgia, Rev. D. J. Fiynn, D. D., 1003 S. Caldwell St.,. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi, Rev. Atrrep Lawtess, JR., 
2005 N. Johnson St., New Orleans, Louisiana; Texas and Oklahoma, Rev. M. F. 
Foust, Tillotson College, Austin, Texas. 

Evangelist, Rev. C. S. Morris, D. D., 864 Princess Ann Ave., Norfolk, Va. 

Assistant Superintendent of Education, Miss Lura Beam, A. M., New York. 

Supervising Architect, ArrHur B. Hoitmes, B. Arch., New York. 


ALABAMA 
SCHOOLS 
ATHENS—Tarnrry ScHoo. | 
Principal, Louise Hurlbut Allyn, New London, Conn. Teachers: High 
School—Ruth Muirhead, Constantine, Mich. Hlementary—Agnes Muirhead, Con- 
stantine, Mich.; Mildred Grupe, Cortland, N. Y.; Mrs. Ella Collier,° Athens, Ala.; 


Anna D. Mitchell, Athens, Ala. Kindergarten—Mae Addison, Chicago, Ill. 
Music—Marie Fraser, Detroit, Mich. Matron, Mary E. Perkins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


°Part of the year. 
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FLORENCE—Burrett Normat ScHoo. 

Principal, George N. White, A. B., Florence, Ala. Teachers: High School— 
Ruby Talbert, B. S., Wilberforce, Ohio; Lucile La Cour, A. B., Bricks, N. C.; 
Inez Higgins, Athens, Ala. Elementary—Marguerite E. Chandler, A. B., Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Ruth Hadnott,° Birmingham, Ala.; Sara Robinson, Franklin, Ind.; 
Althea Hill, Athens, Ga. Matron, Mrs. G. N. White, Florence, Ala. 


FORT DAVIS—Corttron VaLiEY SCHOOL 

Principal, Rev. M. S. Jones, Fort Davis, Ala. Teachers: Elementary—Mrs. 
M. S. Jones, Fort Davis, Ala.; Pauline I. Hudson, Birmingham, Ala,; Esther 
Brockett, Bloomington, Ill. 


JOPPA—NormMat AND INpustTRIAL COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE : 
Acting Principal, Lillian S. Cathcart,- Minneapolis, Minn. Teachers: High 


School—Margaret Hastings Ogletree, Joppa, Ala. Elementary—Grace Guthrie, . 


Pleasant Hill, Ill.; Elizabeth Hall,° Geneva, N. Y. 


MARION—Lincotn Normat ScHOOL 

Principal, Miss M. E. Phillips, Chautauqua, N. Y. Teachers: High School— 
Cleona L. Case, B. S., Minneapolis, Minn.; Grace E. Newell, B. S., Rimersburg, 
Pa.; Mary L. Marden, B. S., Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mabel K. Tooley, Morris, Conn. ; 
Alice Flagg,° Godfrey, Hl. Elementary—Florence Cleland, A. B., New Concord, 
Ohio; Rieta Mull, Lawrence, Kan.; Idah Dorsett, Michigan City, Ind.; Neva 
Smith, Wilmington, Del.; Bertha S. Davis, Marion, Ala. Music—Nina Grace 
Skinner, Jackson, Mich. IJndustrial—J. Lloyd Phillips, Chautauqua, N. Y.; 
Lillabel Hare, Germantown, Pa.; Hannah Parsons, Des Moines, Iowa. Matron, 
Eva L. Benson, Thorpe, Iowa. 


MOBILE—Emenrson INstiITure 

Principal, Arthur C. Cole, A. M., Mobile, Ala. Teachers: High School— 
Lois Hawkes, A. B., Phoenix, N. Y.; Gladys Mudford, Syracuse, N. Y.; Warren 
Rosser, A. B., Luthersville, Ga.; Ethel Masales, A. B., Chicago, Ill.; Bertha King, 
So. Bend, Neb. EHlementary—Lorna Peters, Mobile, Ala.; Verna J. Thomas,° 
Des Moines, Iowa; Rosalie Singleton,° A. B., Mobile, Ala. Music—Dorothy Shute, 
Chicago, Ill. IJndustrial—Louise E. Grant, Southfield, Mass; 
Matron, Mrs. Arthur C. Cole, Mobile, Ala. 


TALLADEGA—TAttapecGa CoLLeGE 

President, Rev. Frederic A: Sumner, Talladega, Ala. Treasurer and Super- 
intendent of Farm, Thomas Jackson Larkin, A. M., Talladega, Ala. Dean, 
Ludwig T. Larsen, A. M., Talladega, Ala. Secretary to the President, Jennie 
Weddle, Valparaiso, Indiana. Assistant to the Treasurer, Alma Christine Hanson, 
S. Manchester, Conn. Theological Department, Rev. Darwin A. Leavitt, Talladega, 
Ala.; Rev. William H. Holloway, D. D., Talladega, Ala.; Rev. Charles A. Jaquith, 
Talladega, Ala. College Department, Edwin Chalmers pusoy, A. M. LL. D., 
Talladega, Ala.; Homer M. Taylor, B. S., C. E., Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. Everard 


°Part of the year. 
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Snow, Talladega, Ala,;-Hattie Clark, Carmi, Ill.; Clara May Standish, A. B., 
Segregansett, Mass. High School—Gladys Winslow, A. B., Assonet, Mass.; 
Paul K. Hood, A. B., Talladega, Ala.; Mattie M. Marsh, A. B., Bryan, Ohio; 
Alma Eaton, A. B., Wakefield, Mass.; Emma F. King, New Haven, Conn.; 
Caroline E. Parkhurst, Manchester, N. H. EHlementary—Mattie E. Orr, Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Mrs. Erne R. Johnson, Talladega, Ala.; Alberta C. Johnson, Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Mrs. Ida Fullwood, Talladega, Ala.; Anna L. Daniels, Wellesley, 
Mass. Music—Carl Diton, Talladega, Ala.; Kate Peck, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lois 
Hannaford, Newtonville, Mass. Industrial—Erne R. Johnson, Talladega, Ala.; 
Ida Knapp, Rochester, N. Y.; Rees C. Warren, Escondido, Cal.; P. H. Sumner, 
Talladega, Ala.; Hazle Leavitt, Hampton, N. H.; Bessie Spafford, B. S., Moravia, 
N. Y. Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, Barton White, Talladega, Ala 
Librarian, Mary E. Lane, Barre Plains, Mass. Preceptresses, Ida F. Hubbard, 
W. Lebanon, N. H.; Annetta Bruce, Hyde Park, Mass.; Mrs. Barton White, 
Talladega, Ala. Nurse, Mrs. P. H. Sumner, Talladega, Ala. Matron, Flora 
Bogart, Castile, N. Y. Field Representative, Rev. W. H. Holloway, D. D. 


THORSBY—Tuorspsy INstiTutre 

Principal, Sherman H. Herbert, A. B., B. D., Thorsby, Ala. Teachers: High 
School—Helen C. Jenkins, A. B., Wakefield, Mass.; May Stoddard, Ph. B., 
Grinnell, Iowa; Elmer W. Butler, A. B., B. D., Thorsby, Ala.; Fae L. Smith, 
Marshalltown, Iowa; Cyrena Slayton, A. M., B. Ped., Hillsdale, Mich. Music— 
Mrs. May Hastings Nottage,° Boston, Mass. Hlementary—Charles M. Williams, 
B. S., Goodwater, Ala. Librarian—Orra A. Angell, Cottage Hill, Fla. Nurse— 
Marion B. Clark, S. T., Keene, N. H. Matrons—Elizabeth Hoopes, Muscatine, 
Iowa; Amy A. Payne, A. B., Center, Neb. 


CHURCHES 

ATHENS—Rev. W. J. Turrentine, Athens, Ala.; CHILDERSBURG AND 
KYMULGA-—S. O. B. Johnson, Talladega; FLORENCE AND SHEFFIELD— 
; GADSDEN—Rev. John R. Sims, Gadsden ;— 
IRONATON AND JENIFER—Rev. O. F. Barnhill, Ironaton; MARION—Rev. 
H. A. U. Powell, Marion; MOBIILE—Rev. Spencer Snell, Mobile; SELMA—Rev. 
E. S. Shirley, Selma; SHELBY—Rev. H. T. Johnson, Shelby; TALLADEGA 
COV E—Rev. Geo. W. Hannar, Talladega. : 


ARKANSAS 
LITTLE ROCK—Rev. O. H. McGowan. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


W ASHINGTON—Scnuoot or THEeotocy, Howarp UNIvERsITyY 

President, Stephen M. Newman, D. D., Washington, D. C. Professors: 
Frank P. Woodbury, D. D.; D. Butler Pratt, D. D.; E. Albert Cook, Ph. D.; 
Sterling N. Brown, D. D.; John W. Jackson, S. T. B.; Rev. J. Frank Gregory,* 
A. B. 


°Part of the year. 
*On leave of absence for war service. 
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FLORIDA 


FESSEN DEN—FEssENDEN ACADEMY : 


Principal, Rev. H. S. Barnwell, Fessenden, Fla. Teachers: High School— 
Ethel A. Carr, A. B., Parkersburg, W. Va. Elementary—Edith McCall, A. B., 
Ocala, Fla.; Mayme Ward, Fessenden, Fla.; Maude G. Morris, Fessenden, Fla. 
Industrial—John Barnwell, Charleston, S. C.; Beulah Massenburg, Toledo, Ohio; 
Susie Morton, Athens, Ga. Music—Adah James, North Topeka, Kan. Agricul- 
tural Extension Agent, Walter Hilyard, B. S., Albany, N. Y. 


CHURCHES 


FESSENDEN, Fessenden Acad.—Rev. H. S. Barnwell, Fessenden; TALLA- 
HASSEE—Rev. P. H. Williams, Tallahassee. 


GEORGIA 


SCHOOLS > 
ALBAN Y—ALBANY NormMat SCHOOL 3 
Principal, Pierce McNeil Thompson, A. B.,* Albany, Ga.; Acting Principal, 
Andrew J. Allison, B. S., Nashville, Tenn. Teachers: High School—Rev. James 
Garnett, Albany, Ga.; Anna S. Whitaker, A. B., Somerville, S. C. EHlementary— 
Esther Spencer, A. B., Charleston, S. C.; Virginia B. Goodwin, Selma, Ala. 
Music—Cicely Gunner, Hillburn, N. Y. IJndustrial—Mrs. Clara W. Portis, Al- 
bany, Ga. Matron, Mrs. Pierce M. Thompson,f Albany, Ga.; Acting Matron, 
Mrs. Paul La Cour, Albany, Ga. 


ATHENS—Kwnox InstrruTe 


Principal, L. S. Clark, A. M., Athens, Ga. Teachers: High School—Bessie 
Fonvielle, A. B., Mobile, Ala.; Stella Buckner,° A. B., Evansville, Ind.; Gladys 
Dunbar,° A. B.,. Kinsman, Ohio. Hlementary—Mrs. Mary L. Strickland, Athens, 
Ga.; Mrs. Mamie E. Brown, Athens, Ga.; Katrina J. Campbell, Athens, Ga.; 
Estelle Gassett, Cartersville, Ga.; Amy Wimbish, Atlanta, Ga. Music—tinez 
Bolling, Meriden, Conn. IJndustrial—Samuel C. Usher,®° Atlanta, Ga.; Grace 
Benton, New Haven, Conn.; John H. Pinckney, Athens, Ga. Matron, Mrs. L. S. 
Clark, Athens, Ga. 


BEACHTON—Grapy County ScHoo.r 

Principal, Rev. T. R. Berry, Beachton, Ga. Teacher: Elementary—Mattie 
Hight, Beachton, Ga. . 
CUTHBERT—Howarp Normat Scnoon 


Principal, Fletcher H. Henderson, A. B., Cuthbert, Ga. Teachers: High 
School—Violet C. Thomas, Athens, Ga. Elementary—Alma M. Davis, Savannah, 


*On leave of absence for war service. 
+On leave of absence. 
°Part of year. 
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Ga.; Camilla G. Marshall, Cuthbert, Ga.; Mrs. F. H. Henderson, Cuthbert, Ga.; 
Clara B. Kellogg, Brunswick, Ga. 


DEMOREST—PIepmMontT CoLleGe 


President, Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, A. B., D. D., Demorest, Ga. Vice- 
President, Rev. Geo. Washington Ray, D. D., Demorest, Ga. Dean, J. Clark 
Rogers, B. S., Demorest, Ga. Registrar, Rev. Thomas D. Henshaw, A. B., De- 
morest, Ga. Treasurer, Prof. Geo. C. Burrage, Ph. B., Demorest, Ga. College 
Department: John Howard Ford, A. B., A. M., Demorest, Ga.; Addie Green Bass, 
A. B., Clarkesville, Ga.; Elizabeth H. Burrage, Ph. B., A. M., Demorest, Ga.; 
Rev. Lawrence Phelps, A. M., D. D., Boothbay, Me.; W. Silas Roberts, A. B., 
Clarkesville, Ga.; Theodore H. Bast, A. B., Demorest, Ga.; Carl C. Guise, A. B., 
A. M., Oneida, Kan.; Bertha A. Hastings, A. B., Palmer, Mass.; W. Brooks 
Phillips, A. B., Demorest, Ga.; Elizabeth M. Gates, A. B., Hartford, Conn.; 
Eleanor M. Lobdell, B. S., Pd. M., Albany, N. Y. High School—Edward E. 
Keener, A. B., A. M., Demorest, Ga.; Ada H. Taylor, A. B., Demorest, Ga.; 
Augusta Slayton, A. B., Hillsdale, Mich.; Lucy Monday, Tryon, N. C.; Olive 
Van Hise, Demorest, Ga.; Harriette E. Hendrickson, A. B., Demorest, Ga.; Ruth 
Queen, Demorest, Ga.; Harry B. Forrester, Head River, Ga.; Paul R. Queen, 
Demorest, Ga. Junior High School—F. Annette Jackson, Demorest, Ga.; Lila 
Neal, A. B., Commerce, Ga. Music—S. P. Spencer, Demorest, Ga.; Anna May 
Pitman, Bucksport, Me. Domestic Science and Art—Laura A. Waite, Bellefonte, 
Pa.; Mary Louise Manning, Gainesville, Ga.; Rebekah Kenan, Geneva, Ala. 
Industrial—-George A. Hood, A. B., A. M., Demorest, Ga.; George W. Pease, 
Demorest, Ga.; Earl Linderman, Demorest, Ga. Matrons, Mrs. Ida L. Geiger, 
Demorest, Ga.; Mrs. I.. M. Henshaw, Demorest, Ga.; Mrs. T. O. Swan, Demorest, 
Ga. Librarians, Zona Pelk, Demorest, Ga.; Nina Louise Morgan, Demorest, 
Ga. Preceptress, Mrs. C. C. Spencer, Cornelia, Ga. Secretary of Scholarships, 
Mrs. Theodore Crosby Bliss, Atlanta, Ga. 


MACON—BaLLArRD NorMAt SCHOOL 


Principal, R. G. von Tobel, Ph. B., Macon, Ga. Teachers: High School— 
Emma Nero, Cedarburg, Wis.; Beryl Taylor, M. S., Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Elsie B. 
Tuttle, Paw Paw, Mich.; Raymond Colby,* Falmouth, Mass.; Annie Frye,° A. B., 
Rockland, Me.; Mrs. Lizzie J. Johnson, Macon, Ga.; Mrs. Martha Logan, Macon, 
Ga.; Cordelia G. Pierson,° A. B., Jacksonville, Ill.; Mrs. Bessie V. Wooden, 
Macon, Ga. Music—Lavilla Thimsen, Blooming Prairie, Minn. IJndustrial— 
Mrs. Charles E. Middleton, Macon, Ga.; Charles E. Middleton, Macon, Ga.; 
Emma C, Baker, Findlay, O. Matron, Mrs. R. G. von Tobel, Macon, Ga. 


McI N'TOSH—Dorcuester ACADEMY 


Principal, Harris W. Lewis, A. B., McIntosh, Ga. Teachers: High School— 
Isabel Bunnell, Meshoppen, Pa.; Katherine Hoyt, Wausau, Wis. Hlementary— 


*On leave of absence for war service. 
°Part of the year. 
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Alice Emerson, Everett, Mass.; Elinor Kane, Freehold, N. J.; Marian Green, 
Rye, N. H.; Mrs. J. W. Holloway, McIntosh, Ga. Jndustrial—Ethel Speer, Canton, 
N. Y. Matron, Emma Reed, Mt. Hermon, Mich. 


SAVANNAH—Beacu Instrrute (512 Harris St., East) 


Principal, Lyman M. Rowland, A. B., Savannah, Ga. Teachers: High School 
—Margaret Miller, Burlington, Junction, Mo.; Myrtie Burdett, Ph. B., Stoneham, 
Mass.; Mabel Aldrich, Upton, Mass.; Mrs. Mary E. Harper, Savannah, Ga. 
Music—-Helen E. Wagner, Gordon, Pa. IJndustrial—Harriet J. Scott, West 
Falmouth, Mass. Matron, Mrs. L. M. Rowland, Savannah, Ga. 


THOMASVILLE—ALLEN NorMAtL ANpD INDUustTRIAL SCHOOL 


Principal, Frederick Jencks, A. M., Thomasville, Ga. Teachers: High School 
—Mrs. Frederick Jencks, A. B., Thomasville, Ga.; Grace Carruthers, Englehart, 
New Ont.; Helene Bellatty, A. B., Ellsworth, Me.; Myra I. Hardy, A. B., Nelson, 
N. H. EHlementary—Mrs. Annie M. Edwards, Thomasville, Ga.; Hattie Dickey, 
Beachton, Ga. Music—Jeanette Greene, Oconomonoc, Wis. Industrial—Mary 
Wellington, Leominster, Mass.; Ruth Raymond, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Matron, Mrs. Cora A. Morgan, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHURCHES 
ANDERSONVILLE—Rev. J. A. Jones, Andersunville, Ga.; ATHENS— 
Rev. C. S. Haynes, M. D., Athens, Ga.; ATLANTA—Rush Church, : 


AUGUSTA—Rev. C. S. Ledbetter, Augusta, Ga.; BEACHTON—Rev. T. R. 
Berry, Beachton, Ga.; GROVELAND AND DAISY—ALFORDS—Rev. C. H. 
Suggs, Groveland; GLENVILLE AND HAGAN-BETHEL—Rev. J. R. Mallard, 
Glenville; HAGAN-EUREKA AND SWAINSBORO—Rev. W. K. Kennedy, 
Hagan, Ga.; MACON—Rev. C. W. Burton, Macon; MARIETTA—Rev. J. H. 
Pickens, Marietta; RUTLAND AND BYRON—Rev. N. H. McTier, Byron; 
THEBES AND McINTOSH—Rev. J. W. Holloway, McIntosh; THRIFT AND 
SCARBOROUGH—Rev. W. M. Martin, Daisy; THOMASVILLE 
; TRINITY AND McCANN—Rev. J. J. Pearce. 


KENTUCKY 


SCHOOLS 
LEXINGTON—Cnuanpier Normat Scuoor (548 Georgetown Street) 


Principal, Frederick J. Werking, Lexington, Ky. Teachers: High School— 
Katherine Lavinia Elder, A. B., Mt. Vernon, Ohio; Anna M. Hansen, Curtis, 
Neb.; Olive L. Gray, Kezar Falls, Me.; Clara J. Flansburgh, A. B., Dalton, Mass. 
Elementary—Elizabeth M. Harden, Lexington, Ky.; Laura S. Carroll, Lexington, 
Ky. Music—Rose A. Field, A. B., Wheaton, Ill. Industriai—Joseph Bulluck,* 
Bricks, N. C.; Eunice Libbey, Kezar Falls, Me. Matron,- Mrs. F. J. Werking, 
Lexington, Ky. 


*On leave of absence for war service. 
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CHURCHES 
LEXINGTON—Rev. Wm. L. Johnson, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA 


SCHOOLS 
NEW ORLEANS—Srraicut Coiiece (2420 Canal St.) 


President, Rev. Howard A. M. Briggs, A. B., New Orleans, La. Treasurer, 
Elbert C. Little, New Orleans, La. Teachers: College and High School— 
James T. Cater, A. B., Atlanta, Ga. (Registrar); Edwin Hazen, A. M., Middle- 
town, Conn.; Elsie Bunn, Attleboro, Mass.; Emily W. Nichols, Clinton, N. Y.; 
Lucius Jordan, A. B., Cambridge, Mass.; Cordelia G. Pierson,° A. B., Jackson- 
ville, Ill.; Alice F. Flagg,° Godfrey, Ill.; Lora J. Gibson, Bellevue, Mich.; Michael 
Vohland, A. B., New Orleans, La.; Mrs. Michael Vohland, B. S., New Orleans, 
La.; Mary L. Rogers, Newburyport, Mass. Music—Helen Shannon, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.; Gertrude Fink, Los ‘Angeles, Cal.; Louise Spencer, Warren, Mass. 
Industrial—Mrs. Emma Parrott, Yonkers, N. Y.; Carlotta Tracy, Vergennes, 
Vt.; William J. Decatur,° New Orleans, La.; Samuel R. Meriwether,® Mobile, 
Ala.; Daniel Thomas,° New Orleans, La. Matrons, Mrs. E. C. Little, New Orleans, 
La.; Lena Babcock, Oroville, Cal. Field Agent, Rev. Alfred Lawless, Jr., A. B., 
New Orleans, La. 


DaNnIEL Hanp ScHOOL 


Principal, M. Isabel Whelpley, Painesville, Ohio. Teachers: Elementary— 
Patti K. Cashin, Decatur, Ala.; Leora Pease, Springfield, Mass.; Edith Levagood, 
Frankfort, Michigan. 


CHURCHES 
ABBEVILLE— 
ERATH, GUYDAN AND LAKE PEIGNEUR—Rev. J. A. Herod, Abbeville; 
CYPRESS AND BERMUDA—Rev. A. V. Boutte, Cypress; LAKE CHARLES 
—Rev. C. H. Robinson, Lake Charles; NEW IBERIA AND BELLE PLACE— 
Rev. Richard V. Sims, New Iberia; NEW ORLEANS—CeEnrratr—Rev. H. H. 
Dunn, New Orleans; Howarp—Rev. J. E. Smith, New Orleans; Beecner Memo- 
nrat—Rev. S. L. Laviscount; StraicnTt Cottece—Rev. H. A. M. Briggs; THIBO- 
DAUX—J. D. Baptist; GRAND BAYOU—Le Roy Coxon, Schriever. 


MISSISSIPPI 
SCHOOLS 
CLINTON—Mr. Hermon SEMINARY 


Principal—Ruth I. Simison, Earlville, Ill. Teacher: Elementary—Ruth M. 
Fox, Cleveland, Ohio. Matron, Mrs. Joanna Russell, Moorhead, Miss. 


+ Deceased. 
°Part of the year. 
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MOORHEA D—Grrts’ INpbustrRIAL SCHOOL 


Principal—Bertha D. Hodges, Moorhead, Miss. Teachers: Elementary— 
Carrie Sparks, Middletown, N. Y.; Phyllis Travers, Gardner, Mass.; Lucy H. 
Dana, New York, N. Y. Matron, Lounette Curnalia, Norwich, N. Y. 


MOUND BAYOU—NormMat INstTITUTE 


Principal, Frederick M. Roberts,° Mound Bayou, Miss. Teachers: High 
School—R. W. Ross, (Acting Principal), Mound Bayou, Miss.; Carrie E. Watson, 
Des Moines, Ia. Hlementary—Bessie Webster, Mound Bayou, Miss.; Maggie 
Barbee, Athens, Ala.; Olivia Taylor,° A. B., New Orleans, La.; Beula Marr,° 
Mound Bayou, Miss. 


TOUGALOO—TovcGatoo CoLLEGE 


President, Rev. William T. Holmes, A. B., Tougaloo, Miss. Dean, Emeritus, 
Rey. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., Newburgh, N. Y. Dean, C. Leonard Hultgren, A. M., 
New York City. Treasurer, Rev. Austin Hazen, A. B., Tougaloo, Miss. Treas- 
urer’s Assistant, Emily Burgess, Cleveland, Ohio. Teachers: College and High 
School—Flora S. Gifford, A. M., Brookline, Mass.; Vita Slater, A. B., Wichita, 
Kan.; Lillian Voorhees, A. B., Baskingridge, N. J.; Nellie Augur, Middlefield, 
Conn.; Laura Durfey, Vergennes, Vt.; Helen B. Morse, A. B., Boston, Mass. ; 
Margaret A. Reed, Providence, R. I. Music--Addie Carryl, Little Falls, N. Y.; 
Grace Evans, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Stenographer, Grace Everett, Lawrence, 
Mass. Preceptresses, Annie E. Abell, Oberlin, Ohio; Mrs. Agnes Warren, James- 
town, N. Y. Matron, Mary Manwell, Austinberg, Ohio. Jndustrial—Chas. P. 
Bentley, Tougaloo, Miss.; Charles T. Battle, Wilson, N. C.; Mary W. L. Wyckoff, 
A. B., Chicago, Ill.; Catherine Perley, Berwyn, Ill. .Vurse, Theodora Gertrude 
Bishop, Mansfield, Ohio. Farm Superintendent, Herbert A. Gillette, Tougaloo, 
Miss. 

Daniet Hann ScHoor 


Teachers: Elementary—Minnie Lines, Chicago, Ill.; Eva Jane Sprague, 
Canandaigua, N. Y.; Vera Ogden, Clearfield, Pa.; Edna C. Hurley, Buffalo, N. Y. 
CHURCHES 

CALEDONIA AND NEW RUHAMAH, PLEASANT RIDGE, ZION 
GATE, YELLOW CREEK—Rev. S. A. Gambleton, Caledonia; JACKSON—Rev. 
W. A. Bender, Jackson; MERIDIAN—Rev. J. C. Olden, Meridian; TOUGA- 
LOO—Rev. Wm. T. Holmes, Tougaloo. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


SCHOOLS 


BEAUFORT—Wasuepvurn SEMINARY 
Principal, Rev. W. L. Brown, Beaufort, N. C. High School—Arminta Banks, 
Washington, Pa. 


°Part of the year. 
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BRICKS—Joseru K. Brick AGRICULTURAL, INDUSTRIAL AND Norma ScHoor 


Principal, Rev. Thomas S. Inborden, A. M., Bricks, N. C. Treasurer, Ben- 
jamin L. Taylor, Bricks, N. C. Assistant to Treasurer, Lillian Hall, Bricks, 
N. C. Teachers: Normal School and Extension Work—Randall H. Hampton, 
B. S. A., Chicago, Ill; Miss Lucile McLendon, Atlanta, Ga. High School— 
Robert J. Elzy, B. S., Lexington, Ky.; Lula Bullock, A. B., Bricks, N. C.; 
Mrs. T. S. Inborden, B. L., Bricks, N. C.; Anna E. Brown, Ph. B., Jersey City, 
N. J. EHlementary—Louise Voorhees, Freeman, Va.; Annie Lillian Hamilton, 
A. B., Talladega, Ala.; Martha Davis, Hartford, Conn. Music—Mrs. Joseph 
Fletcher, A. B., Bricks, N. C. Industrial—E. F. Colson, B. Agr., Bricks, N. C.; 
H. G. Forney, B. Agr., Greensboro, N. C.; Joseph Fletcher, A. B., Bricks, N. C.; 
Joseph Saunders, A. B., Selma, N. C.; Mrs. Alice L. Davis, Oberlin, Ohio; Fay 
Hendley, Huntsville, Ala. Matrons, Mary VY. Little, Demopolis, Ala.; Mrs. 
Estelle Rector, Washington, D. C. Laundry—Nora Parrish, Hillsboro, N. C. 


KING’S MOUNTAIN—Lincotn ACADEMY 


Principal, Rev. I. Alva Hart, B. D., King’s Mountain, N. C. Teachers: 
High School—Doris Van der Pyl, A. B., Haverhill, Mass. EHlementary—Susie 
Epps, Macon, Ga.; Mrs. Z. H. Hyman, King’s Mountain, N. C.; Ethel Wheeler, 
West Chicago, Ill. Music—Edith Newton, West Boylston, Mass. Industrial— 
Z. H. Hyman,° King’s Mountain, N. C.; Emma G. Strong, Lakeside, Mich. ; 
Hazle Williams, Jamestown, N. Y. Matron, Mrs. I. Alva Hart, King’s Moun- 
tain, N. C. Agricultural Extension Agent, Edward A. Mitchell, Hampton, Va. 


LYNN—Lywnw INstTITUTE 

Community Worker, Emily Reece, East Jaffrey, N. H. 
SALUDA—Satupa SEMINARY 

Principal, Frank B. Stevens, A. B., Saluda, N. C. Teachers: High School— 
Mary Anna Peck, Oberlin, Ohio; Margaret Robertson, A. B., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Elementary—Ellen M. Click, Sneedsville, Tenn.; Alice Blaser, Marion, Ohio. 
Music—Helen Chase, Cumberland Centre, Me. IJndustrial, Gladys Reed, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Matron, Mrs. Frank B. Stevens, Saluda, N. C. 

TROY—PEeEaxsopy ACADEMY 

Principal, Rev. Frank W. Sims, Troy, N. C. Teachers : High School—Mrs. 
Frank W. Sims, Troy, N. C.; Artie L. Jones, Washington Court House, Ohio. 
Elementary—Blanche Richardson, Marshallville, Ga.; Justine Townes, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Ruth P. Johnston, Oberlin, Ohio. Matron, Lucy Wade, Ellerbe, N. C. 
WILMINGTON—Grecory Normat Institute (613 Nun St.) 

Principal, Rev. Francis W. Fletcher, Wilmington, N. C. Teachers: High 
School—Gladys Whitson, A. B., Rowley, Mass.; Mrs. Mabel S. Lee, Morris, Conn.; 
Ruth Perkins, East Kingston, N. H.; Virginia Scott,t A. B., Washington, D. C.; 
Edward I. Pyne,° A. M., Chicago, Ill.; Charlotte Coddington, Aurora, IIl. 
Elementary—Minnie T. Strout, Salem, Mass.; 


+ Deceased. 
°Part of the year. 
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Music—Mary Winters, Coshocton, Ohio. Industrial—Louise Sibley, Worcester, 
Mass.; Madison Moore, Wilmington, N. C. Matron, Mrs. F. W. Fletcher, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 


CHURCHES 


SNOW HILL, LEWISVILLE AND MALEE—Rev. J. A. Henry, Rock- 
ingham; ASHBORO AND CANDOR—Rev. H. D. Smith, Ashboro; BEAU- 
FORT—Rev. W. L. Brown, Beaufort; BURLINGTON AND HAW RIVER— 
Rev. O. W. Hawkins, Burlington; CHARLOTTE—Rev. H. R. Walden, Char- 
lotte; CONCORD AND MOUNT PLEASANT—Rev. J. H. Hudgins, Concord; 
DUDLEY—Rev. B. F. Ousley; FAYETTEVILLE—Rev. J. C. Scarborough, 
Fayetteville, N. C.; GREENSBORO— - ; HAY- 
WOOD AND MONCURE—Rev. M. N. McRae, Moncure; LONG BRANCH, 
DUNN, DOUGLASS—Rev. J. C. Smith, Fayetteville; KING’S MOUNTAIN 
AND LOWELL—Rev. S. S. Sevier, Lowell; MARY’S GROVE, MELVILLE 
AND CEDAR CLIFFE—Rev. H. W. Brown, Mebane; LILESVILLE AND 
ROCKINGHAM—Rev. O. B. Stancill, Rockingham; RALEIGH—Rev. P. R. 
DeBerry, Raleigh; RANKINSVILLE AND STATESVILLE—Rev. M. H. 
Hinton, Statesville; SHINNSVILLE AND MOORESVILLE—Rev. S. A. Paris, 
Mooresville; DRY CREEK, PEKIN—Rev. S. L. Arrington, Dry Creek; SAN- 
FORD AND BROADWA Y—Rev. J. R. McLean; SEDALIA, McLEANSVILLE 
AND WARDSWORTH—Rev. A. D. Harrison, Sedalia; SALEM AND 
STRIEBY—Rev. E. J. Christian, Strieby; TEMPTING, HAW BRANCH, 
PITTSBORO AND CARTER’S MILLS—Rev. A. C. Pickney, Carbonton; 
TROY—Rev. F. W. Sims, Troy; MT. GILEAD, EXWAY AND NALLS—Rev. 
W. A. Clark, Mt. Gilead; UNION GROVE—Rev. J. T. Brown, Greensboro; 
WILMINGTON—Rev. A. F. Elmes, Wilmington. 


OKLAHOMA 
CHURCHES 


ANADARKO—Wnm. : Anderson, Anadarko; RUSK—Rev. T. J. Anderson, 
Boley; GUTHRIE—Rey. Calvin Lane, Guthrie. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
SCHOOLS 
CHARLESTON—Avery Normat Institute (121 Bull St.) 


Principal, Benjamin F’. Cox, B. S., Charleston, S.C. Teachers: High School— 
Frances Gunner, A. B., Hillburn, N. Y.; Ola Walden, Roxbury, Mass.; Serena 
Hamilton, A. B., Talladega, Ala.; Hattie L. Green, A. B., Rocky Mount, N. C.; 
Florence A. Clyde, Charleston, S. C.; Edna P. Morrison, Charleston, S. C. Ele- 
mentary—Sarah Warren, Charleston, S. C. Music—Mrs. A. L. De Mond, Charles- 
ton, S. C. IJndustrial—Alvin W. Murrell, A. B., Greenville, Texas; Corinne 
Wilson, Chicago, Ill. Matron, Mrs. Benjamin F. Cox, Charleston, S. C. 
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GREEN WOOD—Brewer Normat ScHooL 


Principal, Homer W. Stevens, A. M., Greenwood, S. C. Teachers: High 
School—Mrs. Homer W. Stevens, Greenwood, S. C.; Bessie Meacham, A. B., 
Grinnell, Iowa; Faith Schultze, Northfield, Mass. Hlementary—Daisy I. Meade, 
Amherst, Mass.; Mrs. S. S. Rice, Greenwood, S. C. Industrial—Leda Burchard, 
Groton, N. Y.; Edith Jacobs, Middletown, Conn. Music—Kate Reiser, Cadillac, 
Mich. Agricultural Extension. Agent, Arthur Patterson, A. B., Middletown, 
Conn. Matron, Mrs. Prudence Paddock, Gary, Indiana. 


CHURCHES 


CHARLESTON—Rev. A. L. DeMond, Charleston; GREENVILLE AND 
MOUNTAIN VIEW— ; WINNSBORO— 
Rev. W. T. Bruton, Winnsboro; VEIGLE CHAPEL AND COLUMBIA—Reyv. 
J. T. Clemons, Columbia. 


TENNESSEE 
SCHOOLS 
GRAND VIEW—Granp View Normat Institrvure 


Principal, Rev. P. S. Ault, Grand View Tenn. Teachers:High School— 
Lucia F. Upham, Worcester, Mass.; Lillian Lawson, A. B., Madison, Wis.; Maude 
Mangham, A. B., Thunder, Ga.; Charles D. Smith, Spring City, Tenn.; Estelle 
Pfaff,° Wyoming, Ohio; Mrs. P. S. Ault,° Grand View, Tenn. Hlementary— 
Ethelind B. Havener, Belfast, Me.; Olivia Leas, Decatur, Ill. Industrial—Frances 
Keith,° S. Brockton, Mass.; Marguerite Mason,° B. S. Vollmer, Idaho. Music— 
Celia B. Ulmer, Corinna, Me. Preceptresses, Annie R. Uniacke, South Berwick, 
Me.; Mrs. Mattie Wyatt, Grand View, Tenn. Matron, Miriam Beers, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 


MEMPHIS—LE Moyne Instirute (777-807 Walker Ave.) 


Principal, Edgar Clippinger, A. M., Memphis, Tenn. <Assistant to Principal, 
Mary L. Hedges, Loxa, Ill. Teachers: High School—Mary A. Chase, M. S., Hills- 
dale, Mich.; Edgar T. Buford, A. B., Chicago, Ill.; Bertha A. Parks, A. B., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Eunice Quimby, Boston, Mass.; Lucile Finkel, Springfield, Mo.; 
Mary L. Foot, A. B., Rome, N. Y.; Josephine A. Smith, S. Lawrence, Mass. 
Elementary—Cornelia E. Lewis, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. Mary E. Clark, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Margaret Foote, Norwich, N. Y.; Christine Breder, Olean, N. Y. Music— 
Esther Clements, Oberlin, Ohio; Sarah J. Lively, Albany, Ohio. Industrial—Olive 
Wolfram, Portage, Wis.; Gertrude Milliken, Somerville, Mass.; Nellie Lowns- 
bury, Ann Arbor, Mich. Librarian, Cora B. Davis, Clarion, Pa. Matron, Clara 
Dole, Ravenna, Ohio. 3 


NASHVILLE—Fi1sx UnIversitry 


President, Fayette Avery McKenzie, Ph. D., LL. D., Montrose, Pa. Secre- 
tary to President, Jessie Brainerd Morris, Brooklyn, N. Y. Treasurer, James 


°Part of the year. 
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Thome Fairchild, A. M., Oberlin, Ohio. Assistant to Treasurer, Mildred Fairchild, 
A. B., Oberlin, Ohio. Registrar, Mrs. Minnie L. Crosthwait, A. B., Nashville, 
Tenn. University Editor, Isaac Fisher, Birmingham, Ala. Dean of Women, Mrs. 
Ella White Brown, B. S., LL. B., A. M., Nashville, Tenn. Stenographer, Gertrude 
Elizabeth Marsh, Danbury, Conn. Office Assistant, Mrs. Nellie E. White, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. College Department—College Pastor and Dean, Rev. Cornelius 
Wortendyke Morrow, D. D., Nashville, Tenn.; Dora Anna Scribner, A. M., 
Ocean Park, Me.; Thomas Washington Talley, A. M., D. Sc., Nashville, Tenn.; 
John Wesley Work, A. M., Nashville, Tenn.; George Edmund Haynes, Ph. D., 
Nashville, Tenn.; Rev. Joseph Noyes Haskell, A. B., S. T. B., Nashville, Tenn. ; 
John Thomas Carut&ers, B. S., Columbia, Tenn.; Mary Elizabeth Spence, A. M., 
Nashville, Tenn.; Augustus Farnham Shaw, A. M., Wellsboro, Pa.; Paul Frank- 
lin Mowbray, A. B., New York City; Rev. Guy D. Yoakum, B. D., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Harold Griffith Sutton, Athens, Pa.; Marcus B. Carleton, M. D., Wooster, 
Ohio. High School—Carrie Bailey Chamberlin, Sharon, Vt.; Addie Frances 
Sweet, A. B., Lancaster, Mass.; Ida Francis Hayden, B. L., West Somer- 
ville, Mass.; Mary Evelyn Hawley, A. B., Amherst, Mass.; Ralph Edward Bel- 
singer, A. B., Cincinnati, Ohio; Henry White Farnham, C. E., Nyack, N. Y.; 
Clara Bancroft Woolson, Northwood Narrows, N. H.; Abigail Jackson, Christiana, 
Pa.; Lillian Emmett E. Cashin, A. M., Decatur, Ala.; Rev. John Milton Chambers, 
A. B., Kennebunkport, Me.; Mrs. Adele Vanorden Shaw, Wellsboro, Pa.; Rev. 
Thomas Brumfield; A. B., Nashville, Tenn. Hlementary—Principal of Training 
School, Belle Ruth Parmenter, Rockford, Iowa; Laura Cornelia Carey, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Mrs. Thomas Brumfield, Nashville, Tenn.; Marion Clenora Rood, 
Whitewater, Wis. Music—Jennie Asenath Robinson, A. B., Oberlin, Ohio; 
Mary Elizabeth Chamberlin, Oberlin, Ohio; Alice May Grass, Mus. B., Se- 
attle, Wash.; Bertha Belle Taylor, Sheridan, N. Y.; Myrtle Otis, Mus. B., 
Farmingdale, S. Dak.; Edna Leona Bruner, Fremont, Ohio; Mary Elizabeth 
Helman, Cleveland, Ohio. Jndustrial—Helen Adelaide Walker, Newton, Mass.; 
Ambrose Caliver, A. B. Knoxville, Tenn. Physical Education—Evelyn Maloon, 
East Machias, Me.; Jerome G. Messenger, Marion, Ohio. Librarian, Katherine 
Mather Marvin, Lancaster, Mass. Matrons, Clara Richards Boynton, Andover, 
Mass.; Cecile Barefield Jefferson, A. B., Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Mattie Hobbs 
Childress, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. R. D. Shutt, Puyallup, Wash. Field Representa- 
tive, Frances Louise Yeomans, Danville, Ill. Jn charge of Book Store, Mrs. 
Florence Mercedes Poindexter, Ithaca, N. Y. 


PLEASANT. HILIL—P.teasantr Hitt AcADEMy 


Principal, Rev. Edwin R. Wharton, Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Treasurer, A. W. 
Ball, Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Teachers: High School—Carolyn Richardson, A. B., 
Beloit, Wis.; Mrs. Edwin R. Wharton, A. B., M. D., Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; S. Louise 
Peck, A. B., Faribault, Minn.; Emma F. Dodge, Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Elementary 
—Helen Downer, Downers Grove, IIll.; Elizabeth J. Dannel, Grand View, Tenn. 
Music—Lola Grimes, Sherman, N. Y. Jndustrial—Carrie Lermond, North Haven, 
Me. Clerk—Ida Lockwood, Atlanta, Ga. Matrons, Mrs. Amelia Pease, Stephen, 
Minn.; Mrs. A. W. Ball, Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 
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(TENNESSEE—Continued) 
CHURCHES 


Rev. Irving K. Merchant, Knoxville. 


KNOXVILLE 


TEXAS 
AUSTIN—TILuotson CoLuLeGe 


President, Isaac M. Agard, Ph. D., Austin, Tex. Treasurer, William H. 
Hamlin, Austin, Texas. Teachers: College and High School—Abby F. Hull, 
Winsted, Conn.; Mrs. Ethel Loveland, Downer’s Grove, Ill.; Nina E. Rice, A. B., 
Upland, Cal.; Alan P. Smith, A. B., Topeka, Kan.; Gladys Humeston, Gaylord, 
Mich.; Fanny J. Webster, Pasadena, Cal.; ; Aurel 
Jones, A. B., Lorain, Ohio. Music—Phebe B. Parsons, Marcellus, N. Y.; Edna 
Dickinson, Litchfield, Conn. IJndustrial—W._H. Mott, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Ada R. 
Crain, B. S., Valparaiso, Ind.; Emma Fuchs, Fayetteville, Ark. Matron, Mrs. 
W. H. Hamlin, Austin, Texas. Field Missionary, Rev. M. F. Foust, Austin, Tex. 


CHURCHES 


BEAUMONT AND PORT ARTHUR— 
CORPUS CHRISTI—Rev. B. F. White, Corpus Christi; DALLAS—Rev. L. R. 
Maye, Dallas; ROXTON AND SHELLTOWN—Rev. David Welch, High, Tex.; 
RUNGE-—Rev. J. W. Maye, Runge; GALVESTON—Rev. G. B. M. Turner, 
Houston; GOLIAD— ; HOUSTON— 


; PARIS—Rev. E. W. Benjamin, Paris. 


VIRGINIA 
CAPPAHOSIC—Gntuovcester Hicgu anno INDustTRIAL SCHOOL 


Principal, William G. Price, Cappahosic, Va. Teachers: High School— 
S. Bernice Wilkes, A. B., Nantucket, Mass.; Ida Youngblood, A. B., Shelby, Ala. 
Elementary—Julia Spady, Cappahosic, Va. Music—Sarah H. Edwards, A. B., 
Lenox, Mass. Industrial—Beverly T. Booth, Ark., Va.; R. L. White, Cappahosic, 
Va.; Ada R. Price, Charlottesville, Va. Matrons, Mrs. R. L. White, Cappahosic, 
Va.; Mrs. W. G. Price, Cappahosic, Va. 


SELF-SUPPORTING SOUTHERN CHURCHES 
Formerly Aided by the A. M. A. 


*Aided in social work. °A. M. A. owns church or parsonage. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Lincoln Temple: Rev. E. B. Smith, pastor; People’s Congregational: Rev. 
J. F. Gregory, pastor; Plymouth Congregational: Rev. A. C. Garner, 
pastor. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
*First Congregational: Rev. H. H. Proctor, D. D., pastor. 
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(SELF-SUPPORTING SOUTHERN CHURCHES—Continued) 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
*First Congregational: Rev. Wm. L. Cash, pastor; Pilgrim: Rev. H. A. 
Sengstacke, pastor. 


ANNISTON, ALA. 


°First Congregational: Rev. James Brown, pastor. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
First Congregational: - » pastor. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
First Congregational: Rev. E. E. Scott, pastor. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


°Plymouth Congregational: Rev. E. G. Harris, pastor. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
First Congregational: Rev. H. C. McDowell, pastor. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Second Congregational: Rev. R. S. Brown,7 pastor. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
°Howard Congregational: Rev. Thos. M. Brumfield, pastor; Union (Fisk 
University): Rev. C. W. Morrow, pastor. 
CHACAHOULA, LA. 
Zion Chapel: Rev. Reuben Boykins, pastor. 


SCHRIEVER, LA. 
Rev. LeRoy Coxon, pastor. 


PORTO RICO, W. I. 

SANTURCE, SAN JUAN—Btrancue KE ttoce INstTItTUTE 

Principal, Harry C. York, Ph. D., Santurce, P. R. Teachers: Marion Wilson, 
Wellesley, Mass.; Grace Allen,° A. B., Orwell, Vt. Settlement Worker, Lucy E. 
Fairbanks, Woodstock, Vt. Matron, Mrs. Harry C. York, Santurce, P. R. 
MEDICAL WORK 

Humacao District—Superintendent, Dr. M. A. Schurter, Humacao. Nurse, 
Jennie Walters, Trucksville, Pa. 
EVANGELISTIC WORK 


Rev. A. G. Axtell, Superintendent for joint Fajardo and Humacao Districts, 
Fajardo, P. R. 


jLeave of absence, Y. M. C. A. War Service. 
°Part of the year. 
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(PORTO RICO—Continued) 
FAJARDO DISTRICT 


Missionary, Jane A. McLiver, Oswego, N. Y. Native Helper, Carmelo 
Maldonado, Ceiba. 


HUMACAO DISTRICT 


Missionary, ; Native Helpers, Lorenzo Mar- 
tinez, Las Piedras; Macario Rodriguez, Yabucoa; Edouardo Bibiloni, Naguabo; 
J. Fernandez, Luquillo; Manuel Mattos, Humacao Playa; Asuncion Delgado, 
Penon. 


INDIAN MISSIONS 


SANTEE RESERVATION, NEB.—Santee Normat Traintine Scnoor, San- 
TEE, NEB. 


Principal, Frederick B. Riggs, A. M., Santee, Neb. Teachers: High School 
and Elementary—Josephine M. Merrill, A. B., Brownsville, Me.; Amy Beebe, 
Santee, Neb.; Mrs. Emily W. Harding, A. B., Howe, Ind.; Ruby Hollenbeck, 
Sargeant Bluff, Ia.; Ray DeForest, Unadilla, N. Y. Music—Mrs. Harriet C. 
Riggs, Santee, Neb. Industrial—Lois C. Leech, Valley City, N. D.; Charles R. 
Lawson, Santee, Neb.; Claude McGlade, Santee, Neb.; Samuel Baskin, Santee, 
Neb. Clerk—Olive W. Riggs, Ph. B., B. S., Santee, Neb. Matrons, Mrs. Daisy 
Spanswick, E. Hartland, Conn.; Marion B. Crowell, Concord, N. H.; Louise 
Storck, Madison, Wis.; Ella C. Findley, Spicer, Minn. 


FORT BERTHOLD RESERVATION, N. D. 
ELBOowoops 


Teacher, Minnie E. Mason, Vollmer, Ida. Matron, Miss Deborah Hall, 
Elbowoods. 
CROW RESERVATION, MONT. 
Brack LopGE 

Teacher, Martha A. Read, New York, N. Y. 


RENO 


Teacher, Rev. J. S. Torrence,° Billings, Mont. 


Evangelistic Work 
SANTEE RESERVATION, NEB. 


SanTEE—Rev. Francis Frazier, Santee, Neb.; Bazire Creex—Rev. Albert 
Frazier, Niobrara, Neb.; Ponca—Charles R. Lawson, Santee, Neb. 


ROSEBUD RESERVATION, S. D. 
Rev. Wm. B. Pinkerton, Mission, S. D.; Cepar Butrre—Moses Whiteturtle, 


Farley, S. D.; Grrpert Memortat Cuurcu—Richard Kitto, Runningville, S. D.; 
Mriniskvuya CuurcH—Philip Blackhorn, Rosebud, S. D.; Rosesup Caurcu—Rev. 


°Part of the year. 
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(EVANGELISTIC WORK—Continued) 


Wm. B. Pinkerton, Mission, S. D.; Curmeatr Station——John T. Crow, Wososo, 
S. D.; Uprer Curmeat, John Swiftbear, Wososo, S. D.; Fartey—Lot Frazier, 
Farley, S. D.; Ponca Creex—Charles Frazier, Herrick, S. D. 


CHEYENNE RIVER RESERVATION, S. D. 

Rev. Thos. L. Riggs, LL. D., Oahe, S. D.; Burrato— : 
CHEYENNE River—Eugene Red Fox, Cherry Creek, S. D.; Moreau. River— 
Robert M. Room, Dupree, S. D.; Oane—Rev. Thos. L. Riggs, Oahe, S. D.; 
Tuunver Butre—Justine Black Eagle, Dupree, S. D.; Upper CHEYENNE— 
Joseph M. Long, Bridges, S. D.; Vimein Creex—Stephen Flexible, La Plant, 
Ss. D. 


STANDING ROCK RESERVATION, S. D. ann N. D. 


CENTRAL STaTiIon—Rev. George W. Reed, McLaughlin, S D.; Granvo RIvER 
Cuurcn—James Chasing Hawk, Little Eagle, S. D.; Messtan Cuurcu—Leo Shot 
At, Little Eagle, S. D.; Lone Hitt Cuourcu—Owen Lovejoy, Little Eagle, S. D.; 
BULLHEAD STATION AND Hump Creek Sration—Rev. Huntington Wakutemani, 
Little Eagle, S. D.; Stanptnc Rock Cuurcu—Mark Hishorse Appears, [Tort 
Yates, N. D.; Big Laxe Cuurcu—Rev. Arthur T. Tibbetts, Cannon Ball, N. D.; 
Cannon Bai Station—Oscar Goodboy, Cannon Ball, N. D.; Upper Cannon BAL 
Station—Benedict Blackhoop, Shields, N. D. 


FORT BERTHOLD RESERVATION, N. D. 


Rev. C. L. Hall, Elbowoods, N. D.; Rev. Geo. A. Vennink, Elbowoods, N. D.; 
E.sowoops—Rev. C. L. Hall, Elbowoods, N. D.; Fort BertHotp—Ernest Beau-. 
champ, Elbowoods, N. D.; INDEPENDENcE—Edward Goodbird, Elbowoods, N. D. 


CROW RESERVATION, MONT. 
Rey. H. O. Johnson (Acting), Laurel, Mont. 


LIKELY, MODOC COUNTY, CAL. 


FORT BIDWELL, CAL. 
Rev. H. M. Bowman, Fort Bidwell, Cal. 


ALASKA—Cape Prince or WAtLEs 


ie 
- 


UTAH 
BOUNTIFUL 


Principal, Juanita L. Gibson, A. B., Oberlin, Ohio. Teacher, Annie Malcolm, 
Almena, Kan. 


HEBER 


Principal, Martha D. Shute, Heber, Utah. Teacher, Meta Fugate, Wichita, 
Kansas. 
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(UTAH—Continued) 


LEHI 3 

Principal, Nympha Whalley, Salt Lake, Utah. Teacher, S. Gertrude Tracy,° 
Claremont, Cal. ' 
PROV O—Proctror ACADEMY 

Principal, Rev. Ludwig: Thomsen, Provo, Utah. Teachers: High School— 
Sarah H. Manning,® Pasadena, Cal.; Edith B. Chandler, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Maude B. Hubbard, Wilbraham, Mass.; Josephine Kellerman,° Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Industrial—Catherine I. Harrison, Cicero, Ind. Music—Fannie D. Arnold, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


VERNAL—WItuicox AcADEMY | 

Principal, Rev. George A. Downey, Vernal, Utah. Teachers: High School— 
Edith E. Putnam, Vernal, Utah; Hazel Matheny, Conde, S. D.; Melvin Haslem, 
Vernal, Utah. Hlementary—Julia K. Russell, Columbia, Mo.; Margaret E. Com- 
rie, Provo, Utah; Nelle Pryor, Mexico, Mo. 


WORK FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 
NEW MEXICO 


Superintendent, Rev. J. H. Heald, D. D., 424 S. Edith St., Albuquerque, 
N. M. 
ALBUQUERQU E—Ri1o Granpe INbustriat ScHOOL | 

Principal, Rev. Arnold C. Heyman, Albuquerque, N. M. Teachers, Ralph E. 
Gibson,. Albuquerque, N. M.; Blanche Moss,° Lavonia, Ga.; Ethelinda Levar,° 
Albuquerque, N. M.; Mrs. Alice C. Deering, Bethel, Me.; Olive Hart, Liberty, 
Ind.; Mrs. Mabel C. McClasky, Albuquerque, N. M.; Fern Dilley, Pasadena, Cal.; 
Albert Pegau, Albuquerque, N. M.; Fred H. Stevens, Albuquerque, N. M. 
CUBERO oe 

Principal, Laura W. Collings, Cubero, N. M. Teacher, V. Elizabeth Gibson,° 
Escondido, Cal. 
MARQUEZ 

Principal, Della V. Ray, Albuquerque, N. M. Social Worker, Mabel Ann 
Smith, Ph. D., Grinnell, Iowa. 
SAN MATEO 

Principal, Mrs. Gertrude Wylie, Port Clinton, Ohio. Teacher, Flossie A. 
Nichols, Elyria, Ohio. 
SAN RAFAEL 

Principal, Ida L. Frost, San Rafael, N. M. Teacher, Ruth Wyatt, Green 
City, Mo. 
SEBOYETA 

Principal, Bertha C. Bixby, Denver, Col. Teacher, Jennie M. Nichols, Elyria, 
Ohio. 


Patt of year. 
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(WORK FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES—Continued) 


TEXAS 
EL PASO 


Social Worker, Mary B. Dunning, Los Angeles, Cal. 
FLORIDA 


LATIN-AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


WEST TAMPA 

Superintendent, Rev. Otto J. Scheibe, 847 Laurel St., West Tampa, Fla. 
Teachers, Margaret S. Rogers, W. Tampa, Fla.; Sarah E. B. Whigham, W. Tampa, 
Fla. Settlement Workers, Katherine Grady, East Northfield, Mass.; Daisy 
Tallman, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


ORIENTAL MISSIONS 


Superintendent, Rev. Geo. W. Hinman, 21 Brenham Place, San Francisco, Cal. 
Director of Religious Work, Rev. W. C. Pond, D. D., San Francisco, Cal. 
CHINESE 

CairorNIA: Bakersfield—Rev. C. R. Hager, Miss Harriet Buss; Berkeley 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Wong, Miss Catherine Ritchie, Mrs. F. A. Cole; Fresno— 
Mr. W. D. Eastman, Sec’y Y. M. C. A.; Los Angeles—Rev. Lee S. Hong, Mrs. 
EK. M. Findlay; Mexicali—Rev. C. R. Hager, Miss E. C. Grubb; 
Fong Sing, Mrs. M. C. Sharp; Oroville—Miss Ida Heinrich, Mr. H. G. Moon; 
Sacramento—Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Dong; San Diego—Mrs. Margaret Fanton; San 
Francisco—Central: Rev. Chin K. Toy, Rev. Leang Beng Yee, Mr. Pon Fang, 
Mrs. Geo. Wong, Miss Mabel Ng; West: Mrs. Flora Classon, Mr. Chin ae 
Santa Barbara—Miss M. D. Gilson. 


JAPANESE 

CALIFORNIA: Fresno—Rev. M. Tsuji, Rev. J. K. Fukushima; Los Angeles— 
First: Rev. M. Furuya, Mr. M. Omura, Mrs. Almira Dean Brown; Bethlehem: 
Rey. G. Tanaka, Mr. M. Arase, Miss S. Tanaka, Mrs. Suoda, Mrs. M. B. Williams; 
Montebello—Reyv. J. K. Fukushima, Rev. M. Tsuji; Oakland—Rev. K. Nukaga; 
Oroville—Miss Ida Heinrich; Pasadena—Rev. K. Demura, Mr. R. Takenaka; 
Riverside—Rev. K. Tajima; San Diego—Rev. T. Hamano, Miss S. M. Sage; San 
Francisco—Reyv. K. Kodaira, Rev. M. Kobayashi, Sec’y Interdenominational Mis- 
sionary Society (Japanese) ; Santa Ana—Rev. Paul K. Tamura; Santa Barbara— 
Rev. T. Banno. 


WasHINncTon: Seattle—Supplies; Bellevue—Miss Janet Knowlton. 


HAWAIIAN MISSIONS 
Supported by appropriations to Hawaiian Evangelical Association. 
Missionaries—Rev. E. G. da Silva, Hawaii (Spanish work); Rev. S. R. 
Ygloria, Oahu (Filipino work); Rev. Yee Kui, Maui (Chinese work); Rev. K. 
Shiraishi, Kauai (Japanese work); Rev. A. S. Baker, Hawaii (English work). 


AFRICAN MISSIONS 


Supported by appropriations to the American Board. 
Missionaries—Rev. and Mrs. Daniel A. Hastings, Mrs. James Hunter, Rev. 
and Mrs. Thomas W. Woodside, Rev. W. E. Stover, D. D. 
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BRIEF HISTORY 


The American Missionary Association was organized in 1846, 
Organization as a distinctively Christian missionary society to spread the 

gospel of Christ wherever it had opportunity. It was organ- 
ized with pronounced opposition to slavery, which then existed, and against all 
race and caste prejudice, which still exists. It was preceded by four earlier 
missionary organizations, which were subsequently merged in it. They were 
the Amistad Committee, the Union Missionary Society, the Committee for West 
Indian Missions among the recently emancipated slaves of Jamaica, and the 
Western Evangelical Missionary Society for work among the American Indians. 

In the foreign field, in 1854, its laborers numbered seyenty-nine, located in 
West Africa, Jamaica, the Sandwich Islands, Siam, Egypt among the Copts, 
Canada among the colored refugees and in North America among the Indians. 

The home departments embrace two distinct fields, the West and the South. 
There were 112 missionaries employed by the Association in 1860, fifteen of them 
being located in the slave states and in Kansas. 

The missions in the slave states gave rise to some of the most stirring events 
in the history of the Association, which has the distinction of beginning the first 
decided efforts, while slavery existed, to organize churches and schools in the 
South on avowedly anti-slavery basis. 


The crisis so long impending came at length, and the Union 


Among the armies, entering the South in 1861, opened the way for the in- 
Negroes struction and elevation of the colored people. ‘The Association 


felt itself providentially prepared to engage in this work, and 
the first systematic effort for their relief was made by it. Large numbers of 
“contrabands,” or escaping fugitive slaves, were gathered at Fortress Monroe 
and Hampton, Va., and were homeless and destitute.. The Association, on the 
17th of September, 1861, established the first day-school among the freedmen. 
That little school laid the foundation for the Hampton Institute which the Asso- 
ciation founded later, and was the forerunner of the hundreds that have fol- 
lowed. 

The Proclamation of Emancipation, dated January 1, 1863, insured the per- 
manent freedom of Negroes who reached the Union lines. ‘The American Mis- 
sionary Association rapidly extended its work. At Norfolk the school of the 
previous year now numbered 1,200 pupils. Teachers were also sent to Newbern 
and Roanoke Island, N. C., to Beaufort, Hilton Head, St. Helena and Ladies’ 
Island, S. C., and to St. Louis, Mo., and its force was scattered over the field held 
by our armies in the District of Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Louisiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri 
and Kansas. 

The year 1865 was marked by the close of the Civil War, 
Close of the War by the establishment, by act of Congress, of the Freedmen’s 


Freedmen’s Bureau, and by the holding of a National Council of Congrega- 
Bureau tional Churches in Boston, which recommended to the churches 


Boston Council to raise $250,000 for the work among the freedmen, and desig- 
nated this Association as the organization providentially fitted 
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to carry it forward. The Association accepted the responsibility, appointed 
district secretaries at Chicago, Cincinnati and Boston and collecting agents in 
other portions of the northern states. It also solicited funds in Great Britain, 
and succeeded in securing that year a little more than the $250,000 recommended. 
by the Council. Its receipts from all sources ran up from $47,828 in 1861 to 
$253,045 in 1866, and $420,768 in 1870; while the number of teachers which was 
320 in 1865, was enlarged to 528 in 1867, 532 in 1868, and 533 in 1870. 


Permanent It was during this very period that the beginnings were made 

Educational for most of our chartered educational institutions. The 

Institutions Association must train the teachers and preachers for this 
people. 


The Association now aids or sustains Fisk University, Tennessee; Talladega 
College, Alabama; Tougaloo College, Mississippi; Straight College, Louisiana; 
Tillotson College, Texas, and Piedmont College, Georgia, together with schools 
of lower grades planted at strategic points in the lowlands and highlands of the 
South. There are also five schools among the Indians. Educational and church 
work is also developing in Hawaii. | 

Theological departments have also been maintained in Howard University 
and Talladega College. Industrial instruction first began in southern mission 
schools in Talladega, Ala., and was early introduced into many of our schools 
and has been constantly extended. Talladega College, Tougaloo College and 
Joseph K. Brick Normal School have large farms. In all the more developed 
institutions mechanical arts are taught to the boys; household work, cooking, 
sewing, washing, nursing, etc., to the girls; over 7,000 being under such voca- 
tional instruction annually. From the schools go forth annually hundreds of well- 
qualified teachers and ministers. 


Simultaneously with the founding of these permanent 
Church Planting stitutions the Association began the planting of churches 

among the freedmen. They were formed mainly in connec- 
tion with the educational institutions, and were intended to be models of true 
church life. The work of church planting has been pressed forward with a 
steady hand until the churches now number 204, located in nearly all the states 
of the South, among the Negroes, the Indians, Chinese and Japanese in the 
West, and in the islands of Porto Rico and Hawaii, with fruitful results. Sunday- 
schools, temperance efforts and revivals of religion have been marked features 
in the work. Christian Endeavor Societies were promptly organized and have 
been rapidly multiplied. In recent years these churches among the Negroes have 
acquired a large measure of denominational consciousness, and are pressing 
forward in full fellowship with all the method and purposes of Congregationalism. 
They have been pioneers in establishing institutional churches and other social- 
service activities. 


The early labors of the Association in home mission work 
Mountain Work were directed to the white people of the West and South. 
The mountain region of the Central South embraces West 
Virginia, southwestern Virginia, southeastern Kentucky, western North Carolina, 
eastern Tennessee and portions of northern Georgia, and northern Alabama. It 
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is 500 miles long and 200 miles wide, and contains a population of about 2,000,000, 
seven-eighths of whom are white. Under the direction of the National Council 
through the Commission on Missions, the churches among the Highlanders were in 
1916 transferred to the Congregational Home Missionary Society. All the edu- 
cational institutions remain with the American Missionary Association and present 
a large and encouraging work. The schools give prominence to normal and in- 
dustrial training, sending out each year a large number of well-trained teachers, 
who, taking charge of the district schools, are making them over after the best 
models. Strategic points are occupied by these institutions, such as Grand View 
and Pleasant Hill, Tenn., Joppa, Ala., and Saluda, N. C. 


Some of the earliest labors of the Association were among 
The Indians the Indians. In 1852, it had twenty-one missionaries sta- 

tioned among the Indians of the Northwest. Various causes 
conspired to the gradual diminution of these missions. But in 1882 an arrange- 
ment was made with the American Board by which it transferred to the Associa- 
tion its Indian missions in this country, and the Association withdrew from 
missions in foreign lands. At the time of the transfer the Association had 
missions in Skokomish, Wash., Leach Lake, Minn., and Spokane Falls. The 
transfer from the Board committed to its care the mission and school at the 
Santee Agency, Neb., Oahe, S. D., with outlying stations on the Cheyenne and 
White Rivers, and the mission and school at Fort Berthold, N. D. Since these 
missions and schools came under the care of the Association the facilities and 
force of workers have been increased, and missions have been added on the 
Standing Rock, and Rosebud Agencies, North and South Dakota, the Crow 
Agency, Montana, and among the Pitt River and the Piante people in northern 
California. The churches number 24, with a membership of 1,476. Schools 
number 5, with 441 pupils. The out-stations number 16. 


Our Alaskan Mission at Cape Prince of Wales was formed 
Alaska in 1890. In connection with the mission a herd of reindeer 

is in the care of a missionary and a fruitful sanitary and 
medical work is carried on. The report of our missionaries in Alaska presents 
a very hopeful picture of work among the Eskimos. 


The American Missionary Association was one of the pioneers 


Chinese and in mission service among the Chinese immigrants to California. 
Japanese in It began the work as early as 1852. In 1874 Dr. W. C. Pond, 
America pastor of the Bethany Church, San Francisco, was appointed 


superintendent. Under his leadership, and through the Cali- 
fornia Oriental Mission as an auxiliary to this Association, the work went on for 
forty years, extending to the successive Oriental immigrant races and increasingly 
supported by the growing Congregationalism of the Pacific Coast. In 1914, as 
part of the general reintegration of denominational agencies, the Oriental work 
came under the direct administration of the Association in cooperation with the 
several State Conferences of the Coast. Its earlier service in assimilating the 
Oriental immigrants by evangelism in connection with night schools in English 
and the common branches necessarily declined relatively with the checking of 
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immigration. Now regularly organized school work, dormitories for students and 
other groups and social-service activities both urban and rural are the outstand- 
ing forms of work. 


The American Missionary Association follows the flag. It 
Porto Rico did this in the Civil War, bringing the blessings of Christian 

instruction to the Negroes. It followed the same course at 
the close of the war with Spain. Porto Rico came under the flag and became a 
part of the national territory. The responsibility for the Christian instruction 
of the people fell with special force upon our American churches. The American 
Missionary Association carefully investigated the field through representatives 
who were sent to the island. The need was found to be very great. There was 
an immediate demand (since that time greatly reduced by the development of 
the American public school system) for well-appointed Christian schools for 
the instruction of children and youth; but especially for the preaching of a broad 
and free gospel to the people. In 1899 eight teachers were sent to this field to 
establish and maintain these schools, and an evangelist to preach the gospel as 
widely as possible throughout the island. Ten churches, with 801 members, are 
now organized. 

Blanche Kellogg Institute is located at Santurce, near San Juan, a strategic 
position for large work. The pastors also hold a circuit of preaching stations 
through the eastern portions of the island under a comity arrangement with the 
other Protestant denominations which reserve to the Association exclusively a 
parish of 80,000 souls. There is great need for increased income to this Asso- 
ciation to meet the demands of this large and growing field; especially for the 
recently developed social settlement and medical work. 


Still following the flag, the Association in 1904, by the urgent 
Hawaiian request of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, undertook 
Islands to aid the latter in its work among the native and immigrant 

population of these islands. The nativé Hawaiians constitute 
about 20% of the population of the Islands; Chinese, 11%; Japanese, 42%; 
Portuguese, 12%; Russian, Filipinos, Hindus and Fijians combined, 7%; Cauca- 
sians and Spanish, 8%. Hawaii is thus the gateway to Asia and means great 
things in the regeneration of that entire region. The problem of the recent past 
has been to conduct mission work and establish churches among many nationali- 
ties, the work being carried on in the mother tongue native to each people. But 
the religions of the Orient have no influence on the children who have passed 
through the public schools and become partly Americanized and fairly open to 


‘religious impressions through the use of the English language. Parents as a rule 


are willing that their children should embrace the religion of America. English- 
speaking leadership for these young people is the added problem. Ninety-five 
per cent. of the support of Hawaiian missions comes from local sources. 


New Under the direction of the National Council’s Commission on 
Southwestern Missions, a large body of missionary educational work was 
Missions transferred in 1916 from the Congregational Education 


Society to the American Missionary Association. This work 
lies among the Latin-Americans in Florida, New Mexico and Texas, together 
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with that among the Mormons ‘in Utah. This, involves the care of fourteen in- 


stitutions and adds a large responsibility both in administration and financial 
support to the treasury. 


Through nearly seventy years of fruitful service under the 
Summary providence of God the American Missionary Association has 

come to be one of the greater agencies concerned in the 
evangelization and social redemption of our country, both in the volume of funds 
which it directly administers and in constructive influence. No single agency has 
more to do with the educational and moral uplift of the Negro or with setting 
the permanent standard of his life as fellow citizen and fellow man in America. 
As a servant of the Congregational churches, the Association has become the 
national missionary agency for work among all the non-European populations and 
their special representative in the radical advocacy and practice of inter-racial 
Christian brotherhood. This is the clue to all its past. 


The administrative history has properly followed the evolution 
Administrative of Congregationalism, with which it is historically bound up; 
Evolution and this process has recently culminated in action making the 
: historic relation more explicit. While maintaining legal inde- 
pendence and the representation of all supporting churches in its control, amend- 
ments to the constitution have been adopted whereby the National Council of 
Congregational churches as such is included in and becomes the controlling body 
of voting membership of the Association. Other machinery of supervision has 
also been accepted, whereby its larger policies will be definitely determined by 
denominational action. 
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American Missionary Association 
EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE SOUTH 


Colleges and Theological Seminaries.—Aua.: Talladega, Talladega College. 
La.: New Orleans, Straight College. Mz1ss.: Tougaloo, Tougaloo College. Tenn.: 
Nashville, Fisk University. Tex.: Austin, Tillotson College. Ga.: Demorest, 
Piedmont College. D. C.: Washington, School of Theology, Howard University. 

Secondary Institutions—Ata.: Athens, Trinity School. Florence, Burrell 
Normal School. Joppa, Normal and Industrial Collegiate Institute. Marion, 
Lincoln Normal School. Mobile, Emerson Institute. Fra.: Fessenden, Fessenden 
Academy. Ga.: Albany, Albany Normal School. Athens, Knox Institute. 
Macon, Ballard Normal School. McIntosh, Dorchester, Academy. Savannah, 
Beach Institute. Thomasville, Allen Normal and Industrial School. Ky.: Lex- 
ington, Chandler Normal School. Muss.;: Mound Bayou Normal Institute. N. C.: 
Beaufort, Washburn Seminary. Bricks, Joseph K. Brick Agricultural Industrial 
and Normal School. King’s Mountain, Lincoln Academy. Saluda, Saluda Sem- 
inary. Troy, Peabody Academy. Wilmington, Gregory Normal Institute. S. C.: 
Charleston, Avery Normal Institute. Greenwood, Brewer Normal School. TeEwnwn.: 
Grand View, Grand View Normal Institute. Memphis, Le Moyne Institute. 
Pleasant Hill, Pleasant Hill Academy. Va.: Cappahosic, Gloucester School. 

Elementary Institutions.—Ata.: Fort Davis, Cotton Valley School. Ga.: 
Beachton, Grady County School. Muss.: Clinton, Mt. Hermon Seminary. Moor- 
head, Girls’ Industrial School. , 

Affiliated Institutions—Ata.: Thorsby, Thorsby Institute. Ga.: Cuthbert, 
Howard Normal School. 


CHURCH WORK IN THE SOUTH 


Number of Churches.—Alabama, 13; Arkansas, 1; Florida, 2; Georgia, 22; 
Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 16; Mississippi, 8; North Carolina, 50; Oklahoma, $3; 
South Carolina, 6; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 11. 


INDIAN AND ALASKAN MISSIONS 


Schools.—Secondary—Santee Normal School, Neb.; Elementary—Elbowoods, 
N. D.; Reno, Mont.; Black Lodge, Mont. 


Churches and Stations.—Santee Agency, Neb., 3; Rosebud Reservation, S. D., 
8; Cheyenne River Reservation, S. D., 7; Standing Rock, S. D. and N. D., 10; Fort 
Berthold Agency, N. D., 5; Crow Agency, Mont., 3; Fort Bidwell, Cal.; Cape 
Prince of Wales, Alaska. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE MISSIONS 


California Oriental Missions.—Cat.: Bakersfield, Berkeley, Fresno, Los 
Angeles, Mexicali, Montebello, Oakland, Oroville, Pasadena, Riverside, Sacra- 
mento, San Diego, San Francisco, Santa Ana, Santa Barbara. Wasu.: Seattle, 
Bellevue. 
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Hawaiian Evangelical Association—Hawaii: Kealakekua, Kukuihaele, Hilo. 
Maui: Wailuku, Puunene. Oahu: Honolulu. Kauai: Makaweli. 


PORTO RICAN MISSIONS 


Church and Mission Work.—Fajardo and Out Stations, Humacao and Out 
Stations, Las Cabezas, Luquillo, Ceiba, Naguabo, Las Piedras, Punta Santiago, 
Yubacao; Santurce Settlement, Humacao Medical Mission. 


UTAH MISSIONS 
Schools.—Secondary—Provo, Proctor Academy. Vernal, Willcox Academy. 
Elementary—Bountiful, Utah; Heber, Utah; Lehi, Utah. 
MISSIONS FOR SPANISH SPEAKING PEOPLES 


Schools.—Elementary—Nrew Mexico: Albuquerque, Rio Grande Industrial 
School; Cubero; Marquez; San Mateo; San Rafael; Seboyeta. Community Work 
—Texas: El Paso. Frorma: West Tampa, Latin-American Institute. 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE A. M. A. 
1922-1923 


Abell, Annie E.—Preceptress of Boys, Tougaloo College, Miss.; Congregational; 
six years; Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Abner, Mrs. Maud—Jr. H. School Teacher, Tillotson College, Austin, Texas; 
first year; Methodist; 1216 East 7th Street, Austin, Texas. ao 

Adams, Cynthia E.—Teacher of English and music, Japanese Mission, Seattle, 
Wash.; Congregational; third year; 210 ‘North 17th Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

Addison, Mae E.—Teacher, Kindergarten, Trinity School, Athens, Ala.; Con- 
gregational; six- years; 5966 Nina Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Adshead, Alice—School nurse, Pleasant Hill Academy, Tenn.; Methodist; 
second year; 435 Nerton Street, Toronto, Canada. 

Agard, Isaac M.—Dean, Straight College, New Orleans, La.; Congregational; 
seventeen years; Amherst, Mass. | 

Albright, E. W.—Pastor, 104 Denmead Street, Marietta, Ga. 

Aldrich, Mabelle M.—Teacher of Pedagogy; Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, 
S. C.; Congregational; nineteen years; Upton, Mass. 

Allaman, Mary E.—Teacher of Languages; Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; 
Congregational; first year; 215 Westwood Avenue, Akron, Ohio. 

Allyn, Louise H.—Principal of Trinity School, Athens, Ala.; Congregational; 
fourteen years; New London, Conn. 

Ambler, Mabel—Teacher of History, Le Moyne Normal Institute, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Methodist Episcopal, North; two years; Portland, Mich. 

Anderson, Katherine—Teacher of Manual Arts, Santee Normal Training School, 
Santee, Nebr.; Lutheran; first year; Pelican Rapids, Minn. 
Armstrong, James E.—Teacher of Manual Training at Chandler Normal Train- 

ing School, Lexington, Ky.; Methodist; one year; Lexington, Ky. 

Arrington, Louise V.—Teacher of sixth grade, J. K. Brick School, Bricks, N. 
C.; Baptist; four years; Bricks, N. C., Box 2. 

Bagley, Wm.—Farmer, Fessenden Academy, Fessenden, Fla.; first year. 

Bailey, Bertha—Trained ‘Nurse, Ryder Memorial Hospital, Humacao, Porto 
Rico; Presbyterian; Monticello, N. Y.; three years. 

Bailey, Flavius J. Pastor and Teacher of Science and Mathematics at Lincoln 
Academy, Kings Mountain, N. C.; Congregational; Jamaica, B. W. I.; one 
year. 

Bailey, R. R.—Pastor, Box 83, Lake Charles, La. 

Baker, George—Pastor, first year; Congregational; 1359 Columbus Street, New 
Orleans, La. 

Baker, Nellie A:—Teacher of Music at Peabody Academy, Troy, N. C.; first 
year; Methodist; 1308 East 6th Street, Muncie, Ind. 

Ball, Mrs. Adebel F.—Teacher of grades two to four at Rio Grande Industrial 
School, Albuquerque, N. M.; Methodist; first year. Box 26, Ewing, Ind. 
Ball, J. AR age a Acting Principal and Teacher, Rio Grande School, Albu- 

nuerque, N. M. 
= J. O.—Boys’ Matron, Rio Grande Industrial School, Albuquerque, 


Bally, Helen—Teacher of English, Ballard Normal School, Macon, Ga.; first 
year; Congregational; 820 Fifth Avenue, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Balzer, Susan A.—Teacher of seventh and eighth grades, Pleasant Hill Academy, 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Mennonite; Mountain Lake, Minn.; one year. 

Banks, Ruth C.—Stenographer, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Methodist; 
two years; 2841 West 17th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Baptist, John D.—Pastor, New Hope Mission, Raceland, La.; Congregational; 
thirteen years; Thibodaux, La. 

Barnes, Sarah L.—Laundress, Straight College, [New Orleans, La.; Methodist; 
twenty-two years; 2430 Gravier Street, New Orleans, La. 
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Barnhill, Oscar F.—Pastor, Dry Creek Church, N. C.; sixteen years; Dry 
Creek, N. C.; Congregational. 

Barnwell, Henry S.—District Superintendent, Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama 
and Florida; Congregational; nineteen years; 614 High Street, Montgomery, 


Ala. 
Barrell, Mabel A.—Teacher, Domestic Art at Allen Normal School, Thomas- 
ville, Ga.; Congregational; three years; Turner, Maine. 
Barrow, Birtill T.—Teacher, Science at Ballard Normal School, Macon, Ga.; 
Congregational; three years; 590 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Baskin, Samuel J.—Mechanic, Santee Normal School, Santee, Neb.; Congre- 
gational; six years; Santee, Neb. 
Bass, Theresa L.—Clerk and Bookkeeper, Fessenden Academy, Fessenden, Fla.; 
first year; Fessenden, Fla. 
Bauer, Olive M.—Teacher of seventh grade, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, 
Ala.; Congregational; six years; Kensington, Conn., R. F. D. 
Beadle, Harry A.—Principal Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, S. C.; Con- 
gregational; three years; Alexandria, Va. 
Bean, Elizabeth R.—Teacher of Household Arts, Lexington, Ky.; Baptist; first 
year; R. F. D. No. 1, Dryden, Maine. 
Beebe, Ruth R.—Teacher of Domestic Science, Trinity School, Athens, Ala.; 
- Congregational; first year; 65 East Town Street, {Norwich Town, Conn. 
Bell, Jessie A.—Teacher, Domestic Science and Art, Knox Institute, Athens,, 
Ga.; Congregational; one year; 69 Blackwell Street, Waycross, Ga. 
Benson, Eva L.—Preceptress, girls, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala.; Con- 
gregational; seventeen years; Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Bentley, Charles P.—Superintendent of Industries, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 
Miss.; Presbyterian; eight years; Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Bentley, Mrs. Chas. P.—Assistant Treasurer, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 
Miss.; Presbyterian; seven years; Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Bergner, Charles S.—Professor of Theology, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
Presbyterian; first year; 758 Rutger Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Berry, Mrs. Ruth M.—Kindergartner, Provo, Utah, until January 1, 1923; four 
vears; Provo, Utah. 
Bibiloni, E.—Pastor, Las Piedraz, Porto Rico. 
Bigney, Bertha C.—Teacher of Piano, Straight College, New Orleans, La.; 
Congregational; four years; 22 Park Avenue, Attleboro, Mass. 
Bishop, Ada L.—Teacher grades three and four, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn.; Episcopal; twenty-one years; Rhinelander, Wis. 
Bixby, Bertha C.—Principal of Seboyete Mission School, New Mexico; Con- 
gregational; six years; West Groton, Mass. 
Blue Eyes, Thomas—Indian Teacher, Eagle Butte, S. D. . 
Bodine, Sarah F.—Preceptress of Girls, Tillotson College, Austin, Texas; Uni- 
tarian; first year; 3525 3d Street, San Diego, Cal. 
Bogan, Geneva H.—Teacher of first and second grades at Fessenden Academy, 
Fessenden, Fla.; one year; 714 Waters Avenue, Savannah, Ga.; Methodist. 
Bonner, E. Beatrice—Teacher of grades four and five, Cotton Valley School 
Fort Davis, Ala.; first year; Methodist; R. 5, Milledgeville, Ga. : 
Booth, Beverly T.—Farmer, Gloucester Agricultural and Industrial School 
Cappahosic, Va.; Baptist; seven years; Cappahosic, Va. 
Bowersox, Helen—Teacher of Household Arts, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant 
wo aT Methodist; first year; 137 South Atherton Street, State Col- 
Boyce, Alexander—Treasurer and Business Manager, Pleasant Hill Academy 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; nine years; Frankfort, Mich.; Congregational. 
Bragg, Jubie B.—Teacher of Ironwork and Athletics, Talladega College, Tal- 
ladega, Ala.; Congregational; five years; Talladega, Ala. 
Brewer, Lucie—Teacher of Home Economics and English, Straight College 
_ New Orleans, La.; Methodist; three years; Elberton Ga. 
Brice, John—Pastor, Sedalia and Wadsworth, N. C.; one year; Sedalia, N. C 
Biggs, Dorothy G.—Teacher of Music, Gloucester Industrial School, ‘Cappa- 
B naga * Va.; Methodist; first year; 310 West Lincoln Street, Hampton, Va. 
ne ad E.—Teacher of History and Geography, J. K. Brick School, 
NJ s, N. C.; Episcopal; twelve years; 84 Clendenny Avenue, Jersey City, 
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Brown, Dorothy W.—Teacher of Mathematics, Le Moyne Normal Institute, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Congregational; one year; 75 Glen Road, Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass. ; 

Brown, Edna P.—Teacher of third grade, Daniel Hand School, Straight College, 
New Orleans, La.; Methodist; one year; 320 North Tonti Street, New 
Orleans, La. : 

Brown, Mrs. H. W.—Teacher of Domestic Art, Tillotson College, Austin, Tex.; 
Congregational; five years; Morris, Conn. 

Brown, Harry W.—Printer, Clerk and Accountant, Tillotson College, Austin, 
Texas; Episcopal; five years, Morris, Conn. 

Brown, H. W.—Pastor, Mebane, N. C. 

Brown, Mamie E.—Teacher of grades five and six, Knox Institute, Athens, Ga.; 
Congregational; fourteen years; 987 Reese Street, Athens, Ga. 

Brown, Martha J.—Teacher of Domestic Science and Art; Burrell Normal 
School, Florence, Ala.; Congregational; five years; 4 Palmer Street, Wor- 
cester, Mass.. 

Brown, Robert—Indian Teacher, Santee Normal School, Santee, Neb.; first 
year; Santee, Neb. 

Burdett, Myrtie M.—Teacher of English, Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, 

~  §. C.; Methodist; six years; 16 Vine Street, Melrose, Mass. | 

Burgess, Edith L.—Assistant Treasurer, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
Congregational; first year; 79 High Street, Milford, Conn. 

Butler, Mrs. Susie A.—Teacher of sixth grade, Avery Institute, Charleston, 
S. C.; Episcopal; six years; 60 Warren Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Byrd, Walter F.—Teacher of Mathematics and Science, Gloucester Industrial 

- School, Cappahosic, Va.; Baptist; one year; Woods Cross Roads, Va. 

Cahn, Mrs. Lulu M.—Teacher of first grade, Daniel Hand School, Straight 
College, New Orleans, La.; three years; 2317 Soniat Street, New Orleans, La. 

Campbell, Katrina J—vTeacher of third and fourth grades, Dorchester Academy, 
McIntosh, Ga.; Methodist; eleven years; 748 North Hull Street, Athens, Ga. 

Campbell, Margaret—Teacher of Art, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, 
Tenn.; first year; Presbyterian; Roxmore, Woodland, N. Y. 

Carlisle, Henry L.—Mechanic, Lincoln Academy, King’s Mountain, N. C.; Con- 
gregational; five years; 344 South Liberty Street, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Carroll, Ethel L.—Teacher of Music and English, Knox Institute, Athens, Ga.; 
first year; Methodist; 272 Fern Street, West Hartford, Conn. 

Carroll, Laura S.—Teacher of Music; Chandler Normal School, Lexington, Ky.; 
Methodist; seventeen years; 206 Vertner Avenue, Lexington, Ky. . 

Carruthers, Grace—Teacher of History, Allen Normal School, Thomasville, Ga.; 
Presbyterian; eighteen years; Englehart, New Ontario, Canada. 

Carryl, Addie H.—Director of Music, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; Pres- 
byterian; ten years; 36 Salisbury Street, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Carter, Iva C.—Teacher of grades one and two, Peabody Academy, Troy, IN. C.; 
Baptist; first year; 748 East 223d Street, New York City. 

Case, Cleona L.—Teacher of Mathematics and Literature; Lincoln Normal 
School, Marion, Ala.; Congregational; thirteen years; 3033 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Case, Harold W.—Assistant Superintendent, Fort Berthold, Elbowoods, N. 
D.; Congregational; first year; Estes Park, Colo. 

Case, Mrs. H. W.—Matron, Fort Berthold, Elbowoods, N. D.; Congregational; 
first year; Estes Park, Colo. 

Castro, Francisco—Orderly, Ryder Memorial Hospital, Humacao, P. R.; Con- 
gregational; nineteen years; Humacao, P. R. 

Cater, James T.—Dean of Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Congregational; 
ten years; Talladega, Ala. 

_ Cathcart, Lillian S—Teacher of ungraded class, Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala.; Congregational; thirty-two years; Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

Cecil, Mrs. Louise C.—Teacher of grades four to six, Rio Grande Industrial 
School, Albuquerque, IN. M.; three years; Congregational; 1111 East Adler, 
Portland, Oregon. 

~~ Leo—Farmer, Rio Grande Industrial School, Albuquerque, N. M.; part 
of year. 

Cheek, Alice M.—Teacher of Household Arts, Girls Industrial School, Moor- 
head, Miss.; Methodist; three years; George, Miss. 
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Chin, Arthur—Interpreter, San Francisco Chinese Night School; one year; 
Congregational. ; ; 

Christ, ~ pg Adah L.—Teacher of Household Arts and Household Director, Rio 
Grande Industrial School, Albuquerque, N. M.; Congregational; first year; 
Box 604, Windsor, Colo. 

Christian, E. J.—Pastor, Blackwells Chapel, Mt. Gilead, N. C. 

Church, Dorothy M.—Teacher of Mathematics, Le Moyne Normal Institute, 
Memphis, Tenn.; first year; Congregational; Lakewood, Ohio. 

Clark, Hattie—Matron, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; eleven years; Pres- 
byterian; Carmi, III. oe 
Clark, Lewis S.—Principal Knox Institute, Athens, Ga.; Congregational; thirty- 

six years; Athens, Ga. . 

Clark, Mrs. L. S.—Matron and Preceptress, Knox Institute, Athens, Ga.; Epis- 
copal; twenty-six years; Athens, Ga. 

Clark, W. A.—Pastor, Concord, N. C. 

Classen, Mrs. F. S.—Teacher San Francisco West Night School; Congrega- 
tional; twenty years; San Francisco, Cal. : 

Clayton Hold, David—Indian Teacher, Cherry Creek, S. D.; Congregational. 

Clyde, Florence A.—Pedagogy Teacher, Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C.; 
twenty-one years; 191 Smith Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Cobb, Henry W.—Dean and Professor of Education, Tougaloo College, Tou- 
galoo, Miss.; Congregational; four years; Tougaloo, Miss. 

Cochrane, William A.—Treasurer’s Assistant, Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala.; Christian Science; first year; Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Codding, Charlotte A.—Teacher of H. S. History and Mathematics, Brewer 
Normal School, Greenwood, S. C.; Methodist; fourteen years; East North- 
field, Mass. 

Coleman, Louie Zenobia—Teacher in High School Georgraphy, English, at Tal- 
ladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Congregational; one year; Kymulga, Ala. 

Collings, Laura W.—Principal of Cubero Mission School, New Mexico; Con- 
gregational; seven years; Cubero, N. M. 

Coles, Ella M.—Teacher of grades six to eight, Cotton Valley School, Fort 
Davis, Ala.; first year; Methodist; 212 Chestnut Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

Conrad, Elizabeth M.—Teacher of Science, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn.; first year; Congregational; Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 

Core, J. C.—Pastor, Ashboro, N. C. 

Cornish, Mary V.—Teacher of grades two and three, Cotton Valley School, 
Fort Davis, Ala.; Methodist; one year; Rt. 1, Box 29, Hazelhurst, Ga. 
Cox, Benjamin F.—Principal, Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C.; Congrega- 

tional twenty-seven years; 1611 Jefferson Street, Nashville, Tenn. 

Cox, Mrs. B. F.—Matron, Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C.; Congregational; 
twenty-seven years; 1611 Jefferson Street, Nashville, Tenn. 

Coxon, Le Roy—Pastor, Schreiver, La. 

Crawford, Carolyn E.—Teacher of Domestic Science and Dining Hall Matron, 
sage Academy, Fessenden, Fla.; first year; Methodist Episcopal, Dade- 
ville, Ala. 

Creamer, Ruth M.—Teacher of fourth grade, Lincoln ‘Normal School, Marion, 
Ala.; Methodist; two years; 43 Herkimer Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Crow, Charles—Teacher, Indian, Cherry Creek, S. D.; Congregational. 

Crosby, Almanus—Teacher of Science and Manual Training, Knox Institute, 
Athens, Ga.; Methodist; first year; 175 Connelly Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

Cuthbert, Marion V.—Teacher of English and History, Burrell Normal School 
Florence, Ala.; Episcopal; three years; 340 Iglehart Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Curtis, Wilma—Teacher of grades three and four, Girls Industrial School 
Moorhead, Miss.; first year; Methodist; 100 Winter Street, Haverhill Mass. 

Cunningham, Mrs. Fannie McC.—Teacher of grades two and three, Tougaloo 
College, Miss.; Congregational; one year; Talladega, Ala., P. O. Box 165. 

Dana, Lucy H.—Teacher of grades one and two, Girls Industrial School, Moor- 
head, Miss.; Congregational; twenty-three years; Los Angeles, Cal. 

Danforth, Mary E.—Nurse and Accountant, Ryder Memorial Hospital, Huma- 

‘, “. r. oa ee eononel, ere years; Dedham, Mass. 

art, Samuel E.—Sunerintendent of Buildings. Strai 
La.; Unitarian; three years; Manchester, Conn. ae Orem, 
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Davis, Mrs. Alice L.—Matron of Girls’ Hall, J. K. Brick School, Bricks, N. C.; 
Congregational; twenty-eight years; 225 East Lorain Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Davis, Ralph W.—Teacher of Music, Fessenden Academy, Fessenden, Fla.; 
Methodist; one year; 122 Exeter Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. | 

DeBerry, Charlotte P.—Teacher of H. S. History and Mathematics, Fessenden 
Academy, Fessenden, Fla.; first year; Congregational; 643 Union Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 

DeBose, Tourgee—Teacher of Music, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Meth- 
odist; four years; Talladega, Ala. ; ; 

DeMond, Mrs. Lula W.—Teacher of Piano, Le Moyne Normal Institute, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Congregational; thirteen years; 762 Walker Avenue, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Dennis, Mrs. C. L.—Junior High School Teacher, Tillotson College, Austin, 
Texas: one year; 1606 East 12th Street, Austin, Texas. ; 

Dennis, Elias F.—Teacher of Mathematics, Tillotson College, Austin, Texas; 
Baptist; one year; 1606 East 12th Street, Austin, Texas. 

Dickey, Hattie M.—Teacher of first, second and third grades, J. K. Brick School, 
Bricks, N. C.; Congregational; nine years; Beachton, Ga. 

Dixon, Marguerite—Assist Treasurer; Straight College, New -Orleans, La.; 
Methodist; three years; 193 Massachusetts Ave., Providence, R. I. 

Dodge, Emma F.—Teacher of seventh and eighth grades; Pleasant Hill Acad- 
emy, Pleasant Hill. Tenn.; Congregational; thirty-three years; Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn. : 

Dobbin, Bernice G.—Teacher of Household Arts, Peabody Academy, Troy, 
N. C.; Congregational; first year; Box 184, Troy, N. C 

Donaldson, J. I—Pastor, 1420 Wilson Street, Houston, Texas. 

Dong, G. S.—Acting Pastor, Chinese Congregational Church, Sacramento, 
Calif.; Presbyterian; fifteen years. 

Dong, Mrs. G. S.—Teacher, Chinese Mission, Sacramento, Calif.; Congrega- 
tional; thirteen years; 717-13th Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

Downey, George A.—Principal, Willcox Academy, Vernal, Utah; Congrega- 
tional; nine years; Vernal, Utah. os 

Downey, Mrs. G. A.—Matron, Willcox Academy, Vernal, Utah; Congregational; 
nine years; Spencer, Mass. 

Downey, Mrs. Mildred F.—Teacher of Domestic Science, Willcox Academy, 
Vernal, Utah; Congregational; three years; Somerville, Mass. 

Dunn, H. H.—Pastor, Congregational; 516 S. Claiborne Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Dye, Esther—Teacher at Seboveta Mission School, N. M.; Congregational; 
second year; Seboyeta, N. M. 

Edwards, Annie M.—Teacher of fifth and sixth grades, Allen Normal School, 
ae Alga Ga.; Congregational; thirteen years; 1107 Lester St., Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 

Edwards, Grace M.—Teacher of Music, Lincoln Academy, King’s Mountain, 
N. C.; first year; Methodist; 629 Third Avenue, Ottawa, III. 

Edwards, Sarah—Teacher of Music, J. K. Brick School, Bricks, N. C.; eight 
years; Lenox, Mass. 

Elmes, A. F.—Pastor, 613 Nun Street, Wilmington, N. C. 

Endres, Cecelia E.—Matron, Santee Normal School, Santee, Nebr.; first year; 
52 St. & M., Lincoln, Neb. 

Epps, Susie A.—Teacher of History, Geography and Perceptress, Dorchester 
Academy, McIntosh, Ga.; seventeen years; Congregational; Tuskegee, Ala. 

Evans, Evalee—Teacher primary grades, Allen ‘Normal School, Baptist, three 
years: Rt. 6, Box 28, Thomasville, Ga. 

Evans, William W.—Principal, Rio Grande Industrial School, Albuquerque, N. 
M.; Congregational; one year; Northbridge Center, Mass. 

Everett, Mattie J.—Preceptress, Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, S. C.; 
Congregational; first year; Rt. 1, Middletown, Conn. 

Fairbanks, Lucy E.—Social worker, Humacao, P. R.; Congregational; twenty- 
seven years; Woodstock, Vermont. 

Falls. Louise J—Teacher of Mathematics, and Science; Knox Institute, Athens, 
Ga.; Baptist; one year; Dallas, North Carolina. 

Fee, Margaret M.—Nurse. Ryder Memorial Hospital, Humacao, P. R.; Presby- 
terian; three years; Toronto, Canada. 
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Ferguson, Pauline V.—Teacher of first grade, Cotton Valley School, Fort Davis, 
Ala.; Methodist; first year; 13 West 13lst Street, New York City. 

Findlay, Mrs. Emma M.—Missionary and visitor, Chinese Mission, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Congregational; twenty-six years; 1634%4 Winfield Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Fletcher, Francis W.—President, Tillotson College, Austin, Texas; Congrega- 
tional; twelve years; Morris, Conn. 

Fletcher, Mrs. F. W.—Matron, Tillotson College, Austin, Texas; Congrega- 
tional; twelve years; Morris,’ Conn. 

Fletcher, Joseph—Supt. of Construction, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
Congregational; twenty years; Talladega, Ala. 

Foote, Margaret M.—Secretary, Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, S. C.; 
Congregational; fourteen years, Norwich, |N. Y. 

Forney, H. G—Supt. of Farm, J. K. Brick School, Bricks, N. C.; Methodist; 
seventeen years; Bricks, N. C. 

Foster, Benj. F.—Pastor, Macon, Ga.; Congregational; twelve years; 237 Jefter- 
son St., Macon, Ga. 

Foust, M. F.—District Superintendent, Congregational; 1108 E. Crockett Street, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Fox, Ruth M.—Teacher of grades one to four, Mt. Hermon Seminary, Clinton, 
Miss.; Methodist; nineteen years; Clinton, Miss. 

Francis, Esther L.—Teacher of Music, Burrell Normal School, Florence, Ala.; 
Baptist; three years; 22 Windsor Street, Boston, Mass. 

Frazier, Francis—Asst. Supt. Eagle Butte, S. D.; Congregational; thirty-seven 
years. 

Frazier, Augustus—Printer, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Baptist; one 
year; Auburn, Ala. 

Frazier, Mrs. Florence H.—Principal, Cotton Valley School, Ft. Davis, Ala.; 
Congregational; one year; 58 Leach Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

Frazier, G. J.. (M.D.)—School Physician, Santee, Nebraska. 

Gambleton, S. A.—Pastor, Caledonia, Miss. 

Garcia, Diego—Pastor, Punta Santiago, Porto Rico. 

Garcia, Domingo—Pastor, Rio Abajo, Porto Rico. 

Garcia, Octaviano—Farmer, Rio Grande Industrial School, Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Congregational; one year; Albuquerque, N. M. 

Garner, Mary E.—Matron, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; one 
year; Congregational; 679 Longmeadow St., Longmeadow, Mass. 

Gay, Wolsey D.—Teacher of Science, J. K. Brick School, Bricks, N. C.; Metho- 
dist; five years; 220 College St., Eastman, Ga. 

Gayle, Margaret J.—Teacher of eighth grade, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
Episcopal; three years; 2314 W. York Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gibson, Juanita L.—Teacher of Pedagogy, Ballard Normal School, Macon, Ga.; 
ten years; Congregational; 138 Winter Avenue, New Castle, Pa. 

Gledhill, Mildred—Teacher of Latin and Spanish, Straight College, New Orleans, 
La.; Congregational; one year; Gaylord, Kansas. 

Golden, S. W.—Pastor, Claxton, Ga. 

Goldsmith, Eleanor—Teacher of vocal music, Tillotson College, Austin, Texas; 
first year; Congregational; Chester, IN. H. 

Goldsmith, Emma—tTeacher of College English and French, Tillotson College, 
Austin, Tex.; Congregational; two years; Chester, N. H. 

Gordon, Anne E.—Teacher of English and French, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 
Miss.; Congregational; one year; 3744 Second Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gordon, John H.—Teacher of Mathematics, J. K. Brick School, Bricks, N. C.; 
one year; Methodist; 3631 Giles Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Cc. F. L. N.—Pastor, 1560 Gladys Street, Beaumont, Texas. 

Green, Mrs. M. A.—Teacher, San Francisco Central Night School; forty years; 
Congregational; San Francisco, Calif. 

Grigsby, Catherine V.—Teacher of French, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
first year; Baptist; 22 Orange Road, Montclair, N. J. 

Griswold, George N.—Treasurer, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Congre- 
gational; four years; Watertown, Conn. 

Gritz, Gladys—Teacher of Mathematics and English, Emerson Institute, Mobile, 
Ala.; first year, Methodist; Fall River, Kansas. 
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Groves, Jr., J. W. G— Pastor, 120 Chestnut Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

Groves, J. W.—Pastor, 403 High Street, Greensboro, N. C. 

Grupe, Mildred L.—Teacher of third and fourth grades, Trinity School, Athens, 
Ala.; Congregational; six years; Willsboro, N. Y. 

Haggard, Harold W.—Teacher of Science, Le Moyne Normal Institute, Memphis, 
Tenn.; first year; Baptist; Wolfeboro, N. H. 

Hale, Cora A.—Librarian, Straight College, New Orleans, La.; first year; Con- 
gregational; Glastonbury, Conn. 

Hall, Charles L.—Superintendent, Emeritus, Ft. Berthold Indian Mission, Elbo- 
woods, N. D.; Congregational; forty years; Elbowoods, N. D. 

Hall, Mrs. C. L.—Missionary, Ft. Berthold Mission, Elbowoods, N. D..; Congre- 

. gational; forty years; Elbowoods, N. D. 

Hall, Deborah—Community Worker, Ft. Berthold Mission, Elbowoods, N. D.; 
Presbyterian; four years; Elbowoods, N. D. 

Hamilton, Riley A.—College Gardener, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; 
Congregational; three years; P. O. Box 1063, Shreveport, La. 

Hamlin, William H.—Treasurer, Tougaloo College, Miss.; Congregational; 
twenty-nine years; Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Hamlin, Mrs. W. H.—Matron, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; Methodist; 
twenty-one years; Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Handley, Carrie—Teacher of History, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala; 
Presbyterian; nine years; Pataskala, Ohio. - 

Hankemeyer, Wm.—Teacher of Science and Biology, Talladega College, Talla- 
dega, Ala.; first year; Congregational; Saybrook, Conn. 

Hankemeyer, Mrs. Wm.—Preceptress, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; first 
year; Congregational; Saybrook, Conn. 

Hanger, Alice—Matron, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; two 
years; Congregational; Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 

Hannaford, Lois—Teacher of Music, Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala.; six years; 
Otis Place, Newtonville, Mass. " 

Hannar, George W.—Pastor, Hamilton, Ala.; Congregational; six years; R 4, 
Box 49, Hamilton, Ala. 

Hansen, Anna M.—Teacher of H. S. English and Commercial Subjects, Chandler 
Normal School, Lexington, Ky.; Congregational; six years; R.F.D. No. 2, 
Curtis, Neb. | 

Harden, Elizabeth M.—Teacher of grades five and six; Chandler Normal School, 
Lexington, Ky.; Christian; twenty-one years; 515 Ohio Street, Lexington, 


Ky. 

Harding, William F.—Principal, Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala.; Congrega- 
tional; one year; Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala. 

Harding, Mrs. Wm. F.—Matron, Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala.; Congrega- 
tional; one year; Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala. 
Harding, Ruth A.—Teacher of Domestic Art, and Secretary, Emerson Institute, 
Mobile, Ala.; Congregational; Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala.; one year. 
Hardy, Irene Myra—Teacher of Pedagogy, Tillotson College, Austin, Texas; 
Congregational; eleven years; Nelson, N. H. 

Harewood, Richard A.—Teacher of Languages, Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala.; Episcopal; first year; 602 E. Clark Street, Champaign, Iii 

Harper, Mrs. Mary E.—Teacher of grade seven, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 
Miss.; Methodist; twenty-three years; 2310 Harden Street, Savannah, Ga. 

Harwell, Hazel J.—Teacher of History and English, Knox Institute, Athens, 
Ga.; Baptist; one year; 1613% Hamilton Street, Nashville, Tenn. 

Hawkins, Obadiah W.—Pastor, Burlington, N. C.; Congregational; twenty years; 
Burlington, North Carolina. 

Haynes, Charles Henry—College History & Economics, Talladega College, Ala.; 
Baptist; first year; 1001 Washington Street, Charleston, W. Va. 

Henry, James A.—Pastor, Mt. Gilead & Snow Hill Churches, N. C.; Congrega- 
tional; thirteen years; Mt. Gilead, N. C. 

Henry, Mrs. P. H.—Teacher of Music, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, 
Tenn.; Congregational; one year; Williamsburg, Ky. | 

Herchmer, Mrs. Cordelia, A.—Teacher of Pedagogy, Lincoln Normal School, 
Marion, Ala.; Congregational; three years; 3033 Park Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn. | 

Herod, J. A.—Pastor, Abbeville, La. 
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Herriott, Julia M.—Teacher of Commercial subjects, Willcox Academy, Vernal, . 
Utah; three years; Vernal, Utah. 

Hertz, Rudolf—General Superintendent of Indian Field; Congregational; four 

_ years; Eagle Butte, S. D. 
Higgins, Inez C.—Teacher of fifth and sixth grades, Trinity School, Athens, 
_ Ala.; Congregational; eleven years; Box 273, Athens, Ala. 

Higgins, James H.—Teacher of Manual training, Ballard Normal School, Macon, 
Ga.; five years; 55 School Street, Somerville, Mass. 

Hilyard, James K.—Principal, Peabody Academy, Troy, N. C.; Congregational; 
four years; 792 St. Anthony Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Hilyard, Mrs. James K.—Preceptress of Girls and Supt. of Dining Hall, Kitchen 
and Laundry, Peabody Academy, Troy, N. C.; first year; Congregational; 
792 St. Anthony Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Hilyard, Walter H.—Teacher of Agriculture, Brewer ‘Normal School, Green- 
wood, S. C.; Methodist; five years; 433 State Street, Hudson, N. Y. 

Hilyard, Mrs. W. H.—Teacher of Music, Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, 
S. C.; Methodist; four years; 433 State Street, Hudson, N. Y. 

Hinman, George W.—Superintendent of Pacific District, 423 Phelan Building, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Congregational; fourteen years; 1020 Oxford Street, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Hinton, Merritt H.—Pastor, Statesville, N. C.; Congregational; eight years. 

Hodges, Bertha D.—Principal, Girls Industrial School, Moorhead, Miss.; Con- 
gregational; twenty-six years; Randolph, Vt. 

Holloway, Lillie J—vTeacher of ‘(Domestic Science and Art, Lincoln Academy, 
Kings Mountain, N. C.; two years; 113 Briar Street, Greenville, S. C. 
Holloway, William H.—Prof. of Sociology, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
Congregational; twenty-three years; Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 
Helmes, Ruth T.—Teacher of Domestic Art, Ballard Normal School, Macon, 

.; Congregational; three years; 803 Gibbon Street, Alexandria, Va. 

Holmes, William T.—President of Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; Congre- 
gational; ten years; Watertown, Conn. 

Honesty, Vida—Teacher of English, Le Moyne Institute, Memphis, Tenn.; first 
year; Congregational; 394 Cynthia Street. Memphis, Tenn. 

HMiong, Lee S.—Pastor, Chinese Church, Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif.; 
Congregational; twenty-two years; 1855 Loguna Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Hood, Paul K.—Teacher of Science, Tillotson College, Austin, Texas; Congre- 
gational; two years; Rt. 3, Springfield, Vt. 

Hovey, Mary E.—Teacher of English, Allen Normal School, Thomasville, Ga.; 
Congregational; one year; East Hardwick, Vt. 

Howland, Ellen M.—Teacher of Manual Training, Allen Normal School, Thomas 
ville, Ga.; Congregational; fifteen years; 32 Vincent Avenue, Chautauqua, 
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Hubbard, Ida F.—Matron, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Congregational; 
twentv-eight vears: West Lebanon, New Hampshire. 

Hudson, Eunice B.—Physical education of girls, Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala.; Methodist; three years; Anniston, Ala. 

Humphrey, Edna E.—Teacher of third and fourth grades. Lincoln Academy, 
Kings Mountain, N. C.; Baptist; three years: Dallas. North Carolina. 

Hurd, Caroline W.—Teacher of Jr. H. S. English; Tillotson College, Austin, 
Texas; five years; Union City, Mich.; Congregational. 

Hurd, Gordon K.—Assistant Principal and teacher of Manual Training, Santee 
Normal Training School, Santee, Nebr.; Congregational; one year, Milbury, 
Mass. 

Hurlbut, Mary A.—Teacher of Music, Girls Industrial School, Moorhead, Miss.; 
Congregational; six years; Hartford, Conn. : 

Hutchinson, Marie A.—Teacher of fifth grade, Avery Normal Institute, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Methodist; one vear; 72 Smith Street. Charleston. S. C. 

Hyslop, James—Dean of Theological Seminary. Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala.; three years; Congregational; 394 Battle Street, Talladega, Ala. 

Inborden, Thomas S.—Principal, Joseph K. Brick School, Bricks, N. C.; Con- 
gregational; thirty-one years; Bricks, 

Inborden, Mrs. T. S.—Librarian and charge of book room, J. K. Brick School, 
Bricks, N. C.,; Congregational; thirty-two years; Bricks, N ud 

Iron Moccasin, Truby—Indian teacher; Congregational; La Plant, S. D. 
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Isham, Fannie M.—Acting Principal and Teacher of Seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades; Rio Grande School, Albuquerque, N. M.; Congregational; five years; 
2159 Vine Street, Berkeley, Cal. 

Jackson, Edward A.—Teacher of Mechanical Arts and Superintendent of Repairs, 
Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala.; Congregational; first year; 15 School 
Street, Newport, R. I. 

Jackson, Hattie A.—Teacher of Grades three and four, Knox Institute, Athens, 
Ga.; Episcopal; one year; 4531 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago, IIl 

Jackson, Victoria I.—Teacher of grades three and four, Fessenden Academy, 
Fessenden, Fla.; Congregational; first year; Sanford, Fla. 

Jacobs, Edith—Teacher of sewing, Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, S. C.; 
Congregational; twenty-one years; Middletown, Conn. 

Jacobson, Edwin W.—Teacher of Grades five and six, Brewer Normal School, 
Greenwood, S. C.; Congregational; first year; 13 Catherine Street, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Jaquith, Charles A.—Prof. of English, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Con- 
gregational; eight years; Union Village, Vt. 

Jaquith, Mrs. C. A.—Teacher of English, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
Congregational; eight years; Union Village, Vt. 

James, Ruth—Teacher of grades one and two and Pedagogy, Burrell Normal 
School, Florence, Ala.; first year; 796 E. McElmore Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jenkin, Gladys H.—Teacher of Commercial subjects, Tougaloo College, Touga- 
aloo, Miss.; Congregational; one year; 33 Royal Street, Woolaston, 70, Mass. 

Jensen, Ellen M.—Teacher of Grades III-IV, Chandler Normal School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; first year; Methodist; R. F. No. 2, Curtis, Nebr. 

Johns, Paul—Pastor, Second Church, Knoxville, Tenn.; Congregational; six 
years; 625 E. Vine St., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Johnson, Alberta C.—Teacher of Grades three and four, Talladega College, 
Talladega, Ala.; Congregational; fifteen years; 260 West 139th Street, N. Y. 

Johnson, Carrie L.—Teacher of Commercial subjects, Straight College, New 
Orleans, La.; Baptist; one year; 342 E. Wesley Street, New Orleans, La. 

Johnson, E. E.—Pastor, Box 151, Marion, Ala. 

Johnson, Eddie L.—Teacher of Grades I-II, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
first year; Congregational; Memphis, Tenn. 

Johnson, Harvey E.—Pastor, Congregational; eight years; Talladega College, 
Talladega, Ala. 

Johnson, Hazel—Teacher of Grades I-II, Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Ga.; 
first year; Baptist; Atlanta, Ga. _ 

Johnson, John W.—Teacher of Agriculture, Fessenden Academy, Fessenden, 
Fla.; Methodist; one year; 204 Highland Avenue, Montgomery, Ala. 

Johnson, Leah D.—Teacher of Domestic Science, Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala.; one year; Presbyterian; 968 Arch Street, Washington, Pa. 

Johnson, Lizzie J. (Mrs.)—Teacher of seventh and eighth grades, Ballard Nor- 
mal School, Macon, Ga.; twelve years; Baptist; R.F.D. No. 2, Macon, Ga. 

Johnson, William L.—-Pastor, First Church, Lexington, Ky.; Congregational; 
thirty years; 721 Charles Avenue, Lexington, Ky. 

Jones. Mrs. M. S.—Teacher of Elementary grades, Allen ‘Normal School, 
Thomasville, Ga.; twenty-one years; Congregational; Thomasville, Ga. 
Keck. Myrtle—Preceptress and Household Director, Allen Normal School, 
Thomasville, Ga.; first year; Methodist; 903-9th Street. Brookings, S. D. 
Keller, Mary B.—Matron of Day Nursery, Central Church, New Orleans, La.; 

Congregational; one year; 205 S. Liberty Street, New Orleans, La. 

Kemp, Lorena E.—Teacher of English, Peabody Academy, Troy, N. C.; Con- 
gregational; four years; 12 White Street, S., Macon, Ga. 

Kennedy, Rev. W. K.—Pastor, Hagan, Ga. __ 

Kerr, Kate Ester—Teacher of sixth grade, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, 
Ala.: Congregational; three years; Cleremont, Iowa. 

Kesler, Bernice E.—Teacher of Art, Le Moyne Institute, Memphis, Tenn.; first 
vear; Methodist: 622 N. 3rd Street, Barberton, Ohio. 

Kikuchi, Jinshiro—Pastor of Japanese Church, San Diego, Calif.; Congrega- 
tional: five years; 431-13th Street, San Diego, Cal. 

Kindle, William H.—Principal of Fessenden Academy, Fessenden, Fla.; Con- 


gregational; one year; IN. Y. C 
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Kindle, Mrs. W. H.—Teacher of English and History, Fessenden Academy, Fes- 
senden, Fla.; one year; Congregational; Hilburn, N. Y. 

King, Rev. H. E.— Principal Washburn Seminary, Beaufort, N. C.; Congrega- 
tional; one year; Beaufort, N. C. 

King, Mrs. H. E.—Teacher, Washburn Seminary, Beaufort, IN. C.; Congrega- 
tional; one year; Beaufort, es Sn 

Kingsley, "Ruth C.—Teacher of Mathematics, Straight College, New Orleans, 
La.; Episcopal; three years; 357 Earl Street, Mobile, Ala. 

Kingsley, Thelma P.—Teacher of Grade Six, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; 
first year; Episcopal; 357 Earl Street, Mobile, Ala. 

Kinney, Miss Mary—Supt. Japanese Mission Schools, San Diego, Calif.; one 
year; Congregational; San Diego, Calif. 

Kirkland, Anna L.—Teacher of Jr. H. S. English and Science, Straight College, 
New Orleans, La.; first year; Congregational; Childersburg, Ala. 

Knapp, Ida L.—Teacher of Domestic Arts, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
six years; Methodist; 215 Depew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Knowles, Charlotte J.—Head of Japanese Mission, Seattle, Wash.; Congrega- 
tional; nineteen years; 1041 Main Street, Seattle, Wash. 

Kochinsky, Wm.—Pastor, Natchez, La. 

*Kui, Rev. Yee—Chinese minister, Congregational; Wailuku, Maui. 

LaCour, Mrs. Alice V.—Teacher of fifth and sixth grades, Lincoln Academy, 
King’s Mountain, N. €.; Congregational; twenty-eight years; Lawnside, N. J. 

Lambert, G. G.— Pastor, R.F.D., Paris, Texas. 

Lane, Mary Elizabeth—Librarian, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Unitarian; 
eight years; Barre, Mass. 

Lane, W. H.— Pastor, Boley, Oklahoma. 

Larsen, Ludwig T.—Teacher of College Philosophy, Ethics and Social Science, 
Straight College, New-Orleans, La.; ten years; Olivet, Michigan. 

Laurence, Eugene C.—Pastor, Liberty Congregational Church, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Congregational; four years; 619 N. 15th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 

Lawless, Alfred, Jr.—General Superintendent of Southern Church Work; Con- 
gregational:; 154% Auburn Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lawless, Oscar G.—Préf Mathematics and Physics: Talladega College, Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Congregational; four years; 122 Range Line Street, Talladega, 

a 

Lawless, Wilson—Pastor, 811 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Lawson, Charles R.—Teacher Printing and Binding, Santee Normal School, 
Santee, iNebr.; Congregational; thirty-five years; Santee, Nebr. 

Lawson, Mrs. C. R.—Teacher of grades one, two and three. Santee Normal 
School, Santee, Nebr.; Baptist; four years; Santee, Nebr. 

Leang, Bing Yee—Paste@r, Chinese Mission, Bakersfield, Calif.; Congregational; 
ten vears; 2010 C Street, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Leas, Olivia A.—Teacher at Ft. Berthold Indian Mission, Elbowoods, N. D.; 
Congregational; eight years; 760 S. Webster St., Decatur, Ill. 

Lee, Harriett E.—Teacher of grades seven and eight, Chandler Normal School, 
Lexington, Ky.; first year; Presbyterian; Baraboo, Wisconsin. 

Lee, Agnes K.—Missionary, San Diego Mission for Chinese; Congregational; 
"four years; 4576 Park Boulevard, San ‘Diego, Calif. 

Lee, Raymond E.—Teacher of Languages, Straight College, New Orleans, La.; 
Congregational; four years; 24 David Street, Delaware, Ohio. 

Lees, Elma—Clerk and Stenographer, Santee Normal School, Santee, Nebr.; 
Methodist; first year; Santee, Nebr. 

Lett, Mrs. Pearl H.—Teacher of vocal music, LeMoyne Institute, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Congregational; five vears; S. Oakley Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 

Lewis, Daisy—Social Worker, 202 E. Waldburg St., Savannah, Ga. 

Lewis, Mabelle A.—Teacher of Commercial Subjects, Chandler Normal School, 
Lexington, Ky.; first year; Livermore Falls, Maine; Baptist. 

Libby, Eunice M.—Matron, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Baptist; three 
years; Kezar Falls, Maine. | 
Lindsey, Samuel J.—Pastor, Talladega, Ala.; Congregational; five years; 119 

McAlpin Street, Talladega, Ala. 


*Emploved directly by Hawaiian Evangelical Association. Salaries paid by 
A.M.A 
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Little, Elbert C.—Treasurer, Straight College, New Orleans, La.; Congrega- 
_ tional; twenty-nine years; Columbia, Conn. 

Little, Mrs. E. C,—Matron, Straight College, New Orleans, La.; Congrega- 
_ tional; twenty-eight years; Columbia, Conn. 

Little, Mary V.—Matron, J. K. Brick School, Bricks, N. C.; Methodist; sixteen 
years; Demopolis, Ala. 

Lliorence, Cecile—Social Worker, Cypress, La. 

Lockmiller, Mrs. Mary—Matron, Birds’ Nest, Santee Normal School, Santee, 
Nebr.; first year; Santee, Nebr. 

Logan, Mrs. M. A.—Teacher in seventh and eighth grades, Ballard Normal 
School, Macon, Ga.; Methodist; twenty-five years; 257 Third Avenue; 
Macon, Ga. 

Lovejoy, Sadie E.—Teacher of Science, Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C.; 
Congregational; four years; Prichard, Ala. 

Long, Mrytle M.—Registrar, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Baptist; first 
year; 4010 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago, III. 

McCollom, Richey E.—Teacher of History and Mathematics, Trinity School, 
Athens, Ala.; Baptist; four years; 1721 Hieman Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
McCray, Essie Belle—Teacher of domestic science and dining hall director. 
‘Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Ga.; first year; Congregational; 920 

Wheaton St., Savannah, Ga. 

McKissack, Mabel A.—Teacher of domestic art and boys’ preceptress, J. K. 
Brick School, Bricks, N. C.; Congregational; four years; 918 Brownsferry 
Street, Athens, Ala. 

McLain, Rosa O.—Teacher of History, Burrell Normal School, Florence, Ala.; 
Presbyterian; first year; 1413 Fourth Avenue, Camden, S. C. 

McLean, Henry T.—Principal Sandhill Rural School, Swan Station, N. C.; Con- 
gregational; six years; Swann Station, N. C. 

McLean, Walter N.—Pastor, Congregational; one year; Dorchester Academy, 
McIntosh, Ga. 

McLendon, Lucille—Teacher of Pedagogy and Head of Practice School, J. K. 
Brick School, Bricks, N. C.; Episcopal; fifteen years; 100 Chestnut Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. : 

McLeod, Anna—Teacher of grades seven and eight, Lincoln Academy, Kings 
oe N. C.; Congregational; first year; 338 W. Battle Street, Talla- 
ega, Ala. a | 

McLiver, Jane A.—Social Worker, El Paso, Texas, Good Will Settlement; 
Presbyterian; twenty-three’ years; Oswego, N. Y. 

McQuillan, Alice L.—Teacher of first grade, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, 
Ala.; Methodist; seven years; Aitkin, Minn. 

McRae, Matthew N.—Pastor, Moncure, N. C.; Congregational; eighteen years; 
Moncure, \N. C., Box 87. . 

*+Mahihila, Rev. D. P.—Hawaiian missionary, Leper Settlement, Kalaupapa, 
Molokai. sik 

Malehorn, Wm. M.—Teacher of History, Civics and Physical Education, Straight 
College, New Orleans, La.; first year; Church of God; 127 Frazier Street, 
Findlay, Ohio. | | 

Malehorn, Mrs. W. M.—Teacher of History, Bible and Pedagogy, Straight 
College, New Orleans, La.; two years; Church of-God; Ohio. 

Mallard, John R.—Pastor, Thomasville, Ga.; Congregational; twenty years; 
Thomasville, Ga. : : q : 
Malone, Fannie—Principal, Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, Porto Rico; 

first year; Akron, Ohio; Disciple. S 

Manwell, Mary P.—Matron, Brewer Normal School} Greenwood, S. C.; Con- 
gregational; fifteen years; Williamsburg, Mass. 

Marden, Mary L.—Principal, Allen Normal School, Thomasville, Ga.; Congre- 
gational; twenty-three years; Chautaqua, N. Y. 

Marlin, Grace E.—Teacher of Lami Tougaloo College, Miss.; Con- 

egational; ten years; Wareham, Mass. 

shat Wetle A.—Teacher of seventh grade, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
Methodist; four years; Mound Bayou, Miss. 


*Employed directly by Hawaiian Evangelical Association. Salaries paid by 
A.M.A 
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Marsh, Gertrude—Social Worker, Marquez, N. M.; Congregational; first year; 
Chicago, II]. 

Marsh, Mattie M.—Teacher of Classical Languages, Talladega College, Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Presbyterian; twenty-eight years; Bryan, Ohio. 

Marshall, Ethel D.—Teacher of Domestic Art, ‘Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, 
Ga.; Methodist; first year; 14 Minot Place, Newtonville, Mass. 

Marshall, Saunders—Teacher of Manual Arts, Gloucester Industrial School, 
Cappahosic, Va.; first year; Methodist; 143 Lincoln Street, Hampton, Va. 

Martin, Wm.—Pastor, Marston, N. C. 

Martinez, Lorenzo—Pastor, Yabucoa, Porto Rico. 

Mattos, Manuel G.—Pastor, Luquillo, Porto Rico. 

Maye, L. R.—Pastor, 2801 Thomas Avenue, Dallas, Tex. 

Mayle, W. W.—tTeacher of Pedagogy and Practice School, Ballard Normal 
School, Macon, Ga.; first year; Presbyterian; 214 Madison St., Macon, Ga. 

Meacham, Bessie K.—Teacher of English, Lincoln ‘Normal School, Marion, Ala.; 
nine years; Congregational; 1006 Chatterton Street; Grinnell, Iowa. 

Meade, Daisy I.—Teacher of fifth and sixth grades, Brewer Normal School, 
Greenwood, S. C.; eleven years; Greenwood, S. C. 

Miller, M. B.—Teacher of Science and Mathematics, Talladega College, Talla- 
dega, Ala.; first year; Congregational; 1121 Lawn Street, Birmingham, Ala. 

Miller, Walker D.—Treasurer, J. K. Brick School, Bricks, N. C.; four years; 
Methodist; Bricks, N. C. 

Miller, Mrs. W. D.—Teacher of Domestic Science, J. K. Brick School, Bricks, 
N. C.; Congregational; four years, Bricks, N. C. | 

Mitchell, Anna D.—Teacher of first and second grades, Trinity School, Athens, 
Ala.; Congregational; eighteen years; Athens, Ala. 

Mitchell, Edward A.—Teacher of Agriculture, Gloucester Industrial School, 
Cappahosic, Va.; Congregational; nine years, Nebern, Ala. 

Mitchell, Mrs. Julia S.—Teacher of pedagogy and grades one to four; Glouces- 
ter Industrial School, Cappahosic, Va.; seven years; Baptist; Nebern, Ala. 

*Miyazaki, Rev. T.—Japanese missionary, Holualoa, Hawaii. 


Mizushima, Nagisa—Interpreter, Japanese Union Church Night School, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Congregational; eight years; 119 N. San Pedro Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Moore, John M.—Assistant Principal and teacher of Mathematics and History, 
Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C.; Congregational; four years; 1218-26th 
Ave., Meridian, Miss. 

Moore, Madison—Teacher of Manual Training, Brewer Normal School, Green- 
wood, S. C.; Congregational; fifteen years; Glenwood, Ga. 

eo Thomas J.—Pastor, first year; Congregational; General Delivery, Colum- 

ia, ; 

Morrill, Eleanor—Teacher of Social Science and community work director, 
Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, Porto Rico; first year, Presbyterian; 
Fairview, Montana. 

Morrison, Edna P.—Teacher of eighth grade, Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C.; 
eleven years; Methodist; 179 Coming Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Mounts, Lewis H.—Teacher of Modern Languages and Historv, Ballard ‘Normal 
School, Macon, Ga.; five years; Congregational; 1744 D. Avenue, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. | 

Muirhead, Mary—Kindergartner, Provo, Utah; to begin January 1, 1923; Con- 
gregational; Constantine, Mich. 

Munden, Annie M.—Teacher of High School English, Dorchester Academy, 
McIntosh, Ga.; first year; Baptist; 814 St. Anthony Street. Mobile, Ala. 
Murrell, Alvin W.—Prof. of Science, Tougaloo College, Miss.; eight years; 

Congregational; 1403 N. Wright Street, Tougaloo, Miss. 

Musche, Marguerite—Teacher of Music, Allen Normal School, Thomasville, 
Ga.: first vear; Episcopal; Bristol, N. H. 

Neff, Mary—Principal, Daniel Hand School, Straight College, New Orleans, 
La.; Methodist; three years; 609 E. Jefferson Street, Bloomington, Ill. 
Nelson, M. Juanita—Teacher of Music, Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Ga.; 
Methodist; first year; 1818 N. Van Pelt Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Nero, Emma A.—Teacher of Pedagogy and Physical Education, Le Moyne 
Institute, Memphis, Tenn.; Lutheran; thirteen years; Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 

Newell, Eugenie Grace—Teacher of Drawing and Physical Education and 
Matron, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala.; Presbyterian; fifteen years; 
Rimersburg, Pa. 
Nichols, Emily W.—Registrar and Principal of Sr. High School, Straight Col- 
lege, New Orleans, La.; Presbyterian; thirty-one years; Clinton, N. Y. 
Nichols, Flossie A.—Principal, San Mateo Mission School, New Mexico; Metho-. 
dist; six years; St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Nicol, Fannie M.—Teacher of English and Mathematics, Santee Normal School, 
Santee, Nebr.; first year; Congregational; Telluride, Colo. 

—— —_— —Pastor, Erath, La.; Congregational; nine years; Erath, Box 

, La. 

O’Brien, James P.—President of Straight College, New Orleans, La.; Congre- 
gational; five years; Straight College, New Orleans, La. 

Ogawa, Kiyozumi—Asst. Pastor of Japanese Union Church, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Congregational; one year; East Ave. 60th & Walnut Hill, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Oneroad, Amos—Indian Pastor and Teacher, Santee, Nebr.; first year. 

Paris, S. A.—Pastor, Mooresville, N. C. 


Parsons, Hannah—1866-12th Avenue, Moline, Ill—Teacher of Domestic Science, 
Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala.; eleven years; Congregational. 
Parsons, Phebe B.—Teacher of Piano, Tillotson College, Austin, Tex.; thirty- 
eight years; Marcellus, N. Y. 

Payton, Olivia N.—Teacher of fourth and fifth grades, J. K. Brick School, 
Bricks, N. C.; Episcopal; three years; Tarboro, N. C. 

— John J.—Pastor, Congregational; five years; Rt. A. Box 25, Hinesville, 


a. 

Pena, Santiago—Pastor, Las Piedraz, Porto Rico. 

Perez, Mrs. S. C.—Cook, Rio Grande School, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Perkins, Mathilde V.—Teacher of Domestic Arts, Straight College, New Orleans, 
La.; Methodist; three years; 927 Bienville Street, New Orleans, La. 

Perley, Catherine L.—Teacher of Domestic Science, Tougaloo College, Miss.; 
Congregational; seventeen years; Berwyn, III. 

Peters, Lorna O.—Teacher of Condes three and four, Emerson Institute, Mobile, 
Ala.; Methodist; nine years; 310 Savannah Street, Mobile, Ala. 

Phelps, Florence E.—Teacher of H. S. English, Le Moyne Institute, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Congregational; first year; 4348 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill 

Phillips, E. H.—District Superintendent of Church Work; Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas; 2026 St. Anthony Street, New Orleans, La. 

Phillips, James L.—Industrial Teacher, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala.; 
Christian Science; eleven years; Chautauqua, Nz Y. 

Phillips-Thompson, Mrs. M. E.—Principal, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala.; 
Presbyterian; thirty-five years; 26 Ames Avenue, Chautaqua, ‘N. Y. 
Pinkerton, Wm. B.—Superintendent, Rosebud Indian Mission; Congregational; 

ten years; Mission, S. D. | 

Pinckney, A. C.—Pastor, Carthage, N. C. 

Pond, Rev. W. C.—Supt. Emeritus, Pacific District, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Congregational; forty-five years. 

Porter, Julia Edwards—Assistant Principal and Teacher of Mathematics, Le 
Moyne Normal Institute, Memphis, Tenn.; Congregational; one year; 1703 
Bonnie Donne, Yakima, Wash. 

Pottinger, Alice E.—Teacher of History and Geography, Willcox Academy, 
Vernal, Utah; two years; Presbyterian; Peru, III. 

Powell, Henry A. U.—Pastor, Congregational; sixteen years; P. O. Box 245, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Price, Ada R—Teacher of Domestic Art and Literature, Gloucester High 
School, Cappohosic, Va.; Congregational; eleven years; 1128 G. St. N. E 
Washington, D. C. 

Price, William G.—Principal, Gloucester Agricultural and Industrial School, 
Cappahosic, Va.; Congregational; twenty-eight years; Cappahosic, Va. 
Price. Mrs. Wm. G.—Preceptress and teacher of High School English and 
History, Gloucester Industrial School, Cappahosic, Va.; Congregational; 

thirty-one years, Cappahosic, Va. 
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Pruitt, Hattie A.—Teacher of grades three and four, Burrell Normal School, 
Florence, Ala.; Congregational; seven years; 530 W. College St., Florence, 
Ala. 

Pryor, J. C.—Religious Education Director and teacher of Mathematics, Pleas- 
ant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; first year; Congregational; R.F.D. 
No. 3, Plymouth, N. H. 

Pyle, Mrs. Olive—Teacher of Domestic Science and Household Director, Blanche 
Kellogg Institute, Santurce, Porto Rico; first year; Methodist; 24 N. Pros- 
pect St., Akron, Ohio. 

Quimby, Eunice W.—Librarian, Le Moyne Normal Institute, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Congregational; four years; 16 Hamilton S¢, Somersworth, N. H. 

Quong, Chin—Chinese Interpreter, Night Schook San Francisco, Calif.; Con- 
gregational; forty years; San Francisco, Calif. | 

Ragland, Fountain G.—Pastor, Birmingham, Ala.; Congregational; thirty-eight 
years; 1115 N. 8th Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

Ralston, John T.—Teacher of Manual Training, Dorchester Academy, Mc- 
— Ga.; Congregational; one year; 103314 W. Spring Street, Lima, 

io. 

Redding, Valley K.—Teacher of History and English, J. K. Brick School, 
Bricks, N. C.; five years, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Red Fox, Eugene—Indian Teacher; Congregational; Bridger, S. D. 

Reed, George W.—Supt. Standing Rock Indian Mission; Congregational; thirty- 
six years; McLaughlin, S. Dak. 

Reed, Margaret A.—Teacher of History and Mathematics, Tougaloo College, 
Tougaloo, Miss.; Episcopal; fifteen years; North Sictuate, R. I. 

*Regala, Juan—Filipino missionary, Kilauea, Kauai. 

Reitnouer, Arthur N.—Teacher of Manual Arts, Straight College, New Orleans, 
La.; first year; Baptist; 432 E. Olive Avenue, Monrovia, Calif. 

Reitnouer, Mrs. M. G.—Teacher of H. S. and College Biology and Chemistry, 
Straight College, New Orleans, La.; Baptist; 432 E. Olive Ave., Mon- 
rovia, Calif. 

Richardson, Blanche M.—Teacher of grades five and six, Burrell Normal 
School, Florence, Ala.; Congregational; eleven years; Marshallville, Ga. 
Ricks, Walter E.—Principal Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain, N. C.; Con- 

gregational; first year; 212 West 139th Street, New York City. 

Ricks, Mrs. Elizabeth C.—Matron and Principal’s Assistant, Lincoln Academy 
“ae i 1 N. C.; Congregational; six years; 212 West 139th Street, 

Riggs, Frederick B.—Principal, Santee Normal School, Santee, Nebr.; Con- 
gregational; thirty-two years; Santee, Nebraska. 

Riggs, Mrs. F. B.—Teacher of music, Santee Normal School, Santee, Nebraska; 
Congregational; twenty-five years; Santee, Nebr. 

Riggs, Thomas L.—Oahe, S. Dak.; Supt. Emeritus of Dakota Missions; fifty- 
one years; Congregational; Oahe, S. \Dak. 

Riley, Mrs. Alma P.—Teacher of Grade two, Daniel Hand School, Straight 
College, (New Orleans, La.; first year; Methodist; 2114 Bienville Avenue, 
New Orleans, La. 

Ritchie, Caroline—Teacher, Chinese Night School, Berkeley, Calif.; Congre- 
gational; three years; Berkeley, Calif. 

wea Ci — —Pastor, Congregational; five years; Glenville, Ga.; R.F.D. No. 

, Box 11. 

Robinson, Elsie G.—School Nurse, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; Pres- 
byterian; four years; Fort Edward, N. Y. 

Robinson, Etholia—Teacher of third and fourth grades, Peabody Academy, 
Troy, N. C.; Methodist; one year, 128 Grant Street, Macon, Ga. 

Robinson, J. A—Pastor, Selma, Ala.; first year; 1331 Fairview St., Selma, Ala. 

Robinson, Mary Juliette—Teacher of seventh grade, Avery Normal Institute, 
Charleston, S. C.; Baptist; one year; 119 Cannon Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Robinson, Peter—Pastor, Sanford, N. C. 

Robles, Gabino—Pastor, Cuba, Porto Rico. 

Robles, Juan, Jr.—Pastor, Fajardo, Porto Rico. 
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Robles, Juan, Jr.—Pastor, Las Cabezas, Porto Rico. 

Robles, Maria—Pastor, Humacao, Porto Rico. ¥ 

Robles, Tomas—Pastor, Naguabo, Porto Rico. 

Rodriguez, Macario—Pastor, Humacao, Porto Rico. 

Rogers, Mary Louisa—Teacher of sixth grade, Daniel Hand School, Straight 
College, New Orleans, La.; Congregational; twenty-six years; 272 Main 
Street, Brunswick, Maine. 

Rogers, Sadie M.—Teacher of first and second grades, Chandler Normal 
School, Lexington, Ky.; Baptist; eight years; 223 Race Street, Lexington, 


Ky. 

Rolfe, HiiTeacher in Junior High School, Willcox Academy, Vernal, Utah, 
Congregational: two years; R. 5, Box 12, Waukosha, Wisconsin. 

Rollins, Jesse—Teacher of Manual Arts and Repairs, Rio Grande Industrial 
School, Albuquerque, N. M.; first year; Albuquerque, N. M. 

Rollins, Ruth E.—Bookkeeper and teacher of grades, Rio.Grande School, Al- 
buquerque, N. M.; first year; Congregational; Bremertin, Wash. 

Rossman, Grace B.—Teacher of Music and Household Arts, Mt. Hermon 
Seminary, Clinton, Miss.; Methodist; first year; 24 Arthur Street, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Rowan, Leola C.—Teacher of History and Civics, Burrell Normal School, Flor- 
ence, Ala.; one year; Congregational; 607 S. 17th St., Louisville, Ky. 
Russell, Joanna A.—Matron, Mt. Hermon Seminary, Clinton, Miss.; Con- 

gregational; twenty-six years; Jackson, Miss. 

Russell, Julia K.—Teacher of Mathematics, Willcox Acadeniy, Vernal, Utah; 
Christian; five years; Coeur.d’Alene, Idaho, R. No. 4. 

Ryalls, Ella—Teacher of Mathematics and History, Peabody Academy, Troy, 
N. C.; Methodist; one year; Bennettsville, S. C. 

St. John, Elsia—Teacher in fifth and sixth grades, Talladega College, Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Congregational; two years; 109 N. 17th Street, Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 

Saez, Florencio—Pastor, Santurce, Porto Rico. 

Saunders, Joseph W.—Shop Manager and Director of Athletics, J. K. Brick 
School, Bricks, N. C.; Baptist; nine years; Selma, N. C. 

Savage, Mrs. Anginora J.—Nurse, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Metho- 
dist; one year; 321 Morningstar Road, Elm Park, S. I., New York. 

Scott, Julienne L.—Teacher of English, History, Emerson Institute, Mobile, 
Ala.; Episcopal; three years; 551 State Street, Mobile, Ala. 

Scott, Wesley E.—Teacher of Latin and French, Le Moyne Institute, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Congregational; three years; 941 Lenow Street, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Scott, Mrs. W. E.—Teacher of English and Science, Le Moyne Institute, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Congregational; one year; 941 Lenow Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

Seegraves, Mrs. Hassie B.—Teacher of fifth grade, Pleasant Hill Academy, 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Methodist; one year; Pleasant Hill; Tenn. 

Sexton, Hirschel A.—Teacher of Manual Arts, Tillotson College, Austin, Tex.; 
Congregational; first year; Box 243, Fayette, lowa. 

Sharp, Mrs. I. T.—Supt. Chinese Night School, Oakland, Calif.; Congrega- 
tional; seven years; Oakland, Calif. 

Shankweiler, Paul W.—Teacher of History and English, Willcox Academy, 
Vernal, Utah; Lutheran; first year; 131 N. West Street, Allentown, Pa. 
Shimigu, Rev. H.—Pastor Riverside Japanese Church, Congregational; five 

years; Riverside, Calif. 

Shiraishi, Tasaji—Pastor, Japanese Congregational Church; Santa Barbara, 
Calif. ; lina tee four years; 117 E. Canon Pasdido St., Santa Bar- 
bara, - Cali 

Sheafe, Mrs. L. P.—Preceptress, J. K. Brick School, Bricks, N. C.; Seventh 
Day Adventist; one year; 905 R. Street, N. W., Washington, DC 

Shirley, Edwin S.—Pastor, Tallahassee, Fla.; ; Congregational; six years, 56 
Pensacola Street, Tallahassee, Fla. 

**Silsby, Edwin C.— Prof. Emeritus, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Con- 
gregational; thirty-eight years; 417 Battle Street, Talladega, Ala. 

Silver, Gladys F.—Teacher of Domestic Science, Biology and French, Brewer 
Normal School, Greenwood, S. C.; Congregational; four years; 10 S. 
Buffum St., Worcester, Mass. 


** Deceased. 
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Simison, Ruth I.—Principal, Mt. Hermon Seminary, Clinton, Miss.; Metho- 
_ dist; nineteen years; Earlville, Il. 

Simmons, A.—Pastor, Howard Church, New Orleans, La. 

Simmons, Z.—Pastor, Congregational Church, 107 Fairview Street, High 
Point, N. C. 

Sims, Mrs. F. W.—Teacher of English and History, Lincoln Academy, Kings 
Mountain, N. C.; Congregational; twenty-six years; Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Sims, J. R—Pastor, 522 Pipeshop Street, Gadsden, Ala. 

Sims, Richard V.—Pastor, St. Paul Church, New Iberia, La.; Congregational; 
twenty-five years; P. O. Box 274, |New Iberia, La. 

Singleton, Rosalie I—Teacher of Science and Mathematics, Emerson Insti- 
— Mobile, Ala.; Methodist; eight years; 412 S. Dearborn Street, Mobile, 

“a | 

Smith, Mrs. Albert H.—Teacher of English and Latin, Pleasant Hill Academy, 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Congregational; five years; Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 

Smith, Arden—Office Assistant, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; Metho- 
dist; first year; 123 Mercer Street, Rhinelander, Wisc. 

Smith, Clarisse—Teacher of Domestic Art, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; 
Methodist; one year; 123 Mercer Street, Rhinelander, Wisc. 

Smith, J. G—Pastor, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Smith, James Herbert—Farmer, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; 
Congregational; eight years; Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 

Smith, Mrs. H. C.—Teacher of Domestic Art and Girls’ Preceptress, Fessen- 
den Academy, Fessenden, Fla.; first year; 19 Westcott Street, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Methodist. 

Smith, Henrietta Maude—Teacher of music, Avery Normal Institute, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Methodist; one year; 89 Spring Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Smith, H. D.—Pastor, Strieby, N. C. 

Smith, Lottie E.—Social Worker, Rush Memorial Church. Atlanta, Ga. 

Smith, Mabel Ann—Principal, Marquez, N. M.; six years; Congregational; 
Fairview, Ill. 

Smith, Patty L—Commercial work, Le Moyne Institute, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Presbyterian; three years; Shortsville, N. Y. 

Smith, Rose B.—Teacher of Choral, Public and Grade School Music, Straight 
College, New Orleans, La.; first year; Congregational; 1627 Toledano 
Street, New Orleans, La. 

Snell, Spencer—Pastor of Florence and Sheffield churches, Congregational; 
thirty-seven years; 115 N. Pine Street, Florence, Ala. 

Sodke, Clara M.—Teacher of fourth and fifth grades, Tougaloo College, Touga- 


loo, Miss.; Methodist; one year; 637 Third Avenue, S., Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Spanswick, Mrs. Daisy D.—Matron, Santee Normal School, Santee, Nebr.; 


eight years; Santee, ‘Nebr. 

Sparr, Alma M.—Teacher of piano, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; 
Lutheran; four years; White Lake, Wisconsin. 

Sparrow, Minerva M.—Teacher of English, Straight College, New Orleans, 
La.; Congregational; three years; Mattapoisett, Mass. 

Spottswood, Mrs. Anna R.—Teacher of fourth grade, Straight College, New 
Orleans, La.; Congregational; three years; 1918 N. Johnson Street, New 
Orleans, La. 

Sprague, Eva Jane—Teacher of Pedagogy, Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala.; 
Episcopal; eleven years; 126 Washington St., Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Stafford, Fanny E.—Teacher of Mathematics, Allen Normal School, Thomas- 
ville, Ga.; Congregational; five years; 81 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 

Standish, Clara .M.—Prof. of Chemistry, Talladega College, Ala.; Congrega- 
tional; fifteen years; Segreganset, Mass. 

Stanley, Mrs. Lettie—Preceptress, Tillotson College, Austin, Texas; Congre- 
gational; one year; Goliad, Texas. 

Stanley, C. J.—Pastor, 510 S. Union Street, Montgomery, Ala. 

Steven, Agnes B.—Teacher of Grade two, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, 
Ala.; Congregational; one year; 1115 Boulevard, Hartford, Conn. 

Stewart, Beulah L.—Teacher of Music, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
Methodist; two years; 166 South Park St., Oberlin, Ohio. 

Stranahan, Meritt C.—Auto Mechanic, Tillotson College, Austin, Texas, first 
year. 
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Strickland, Mrs. Mary L.—Teacher of grades one and two, Knox Institute, 
Athens, Ga.; Methodist; seventeen years; 588 Hancock Avenue, Athens, Ga. 

Strong, Emma G.—Teacher of Domestic Art, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, 
Ala.; twenty-four years; La Porte, Ind., 110 Norton Street. 

Strout, Minnie T.—Teacher of grades five and six, Mt. Hermon Seminary, 
Clinton, Miss.; thirty-four years; 22 Linden Street; Salem, Mass. 

Sumner, Frederick A.—-President of Talladega College, Ala.; Congregational; 
seven years; 384“W. Battle Street, Talladega, Ala. 

Swanson, Anna—Teacher at San Mateo Mission School, New Mexico; Con- 
gregational; twelve years; River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Tajima, Kengo—Pastor of Japanese Church of Salt Lake City, Utah; Congre- 
gational; four years; 135 S. lst West Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Tallon, Iva—Kindergarten teacher, Le Moyne Institute, Memphis, Tenn.; first 
year; Methodist; 301 N. Main Street, St. Louis, Mich. 

Tamura, Paul K.—Pastor Pasadena Japanese Church, Calif.; Presbyterian; three 
years; Pasadena, Calif. | 

Tanaka, Giichi—Pastor of Japanese Church, Los Angeles, Calif.; Congregational; 
ten years; 134314 W. 35th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Taylor, Mrs. Georgia J.—Grades one and two, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 
Miss.; Congregational; ten years; 1806 White Street, Baltimore, Md. é 

Teele, Bernice M.—Teacher of English, History and Bible, Blanche Kellogg 
Institute, Santurce, P. R.; Baptist; one year; 915 Broadway, West Somer- 
ville, Mass. : 

Thomas, George J.—District Superintendent of Church Work, \North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia; Congregational; six years; 541 E. 
Cabarrus St., Raleigh, N. C. | 

Thomas, Ira E.—Teacher of Science, Willcox Academy, Vernal, Utah; 
Methodist; first year; Vernal, Utah. 

Thomas, Violet C.—Teacher of fifth and sixth grade, Dorchester Academy, Mc- 
Intosh, Ga.; Methodist; nine years; 588 Hancock Avenue, Athens, Ga. 

Thompson, George L.—Farmer, Santee Normal School, Santee, Nebr; Con- 
gregational; one year; Marcus, S. Dak. 

Thompson, Mrs G. L.—Matron, Santee Normal School, Santee, Nebr.; Con- 
gregational; one year; Marcus, S. Dak. 

Timson, Mildred H.—Teacher of Music, Trinity School, Athens, Ala.; Metho- 
dist; five years; 1001 Milton Avenue, South Bend, Indiana. 


Todd, Annie L.—Teacher of Mathematics and Science, Blanche Kellogg In- 
stitute, Santurce, P. R.; Congregational; first year; 220 Main St., Bur- 
lington, Vt. | 

Todd, George L.—Supt. Church Work, Humacao, Porto Rico; Congregational; 
seventeen years; West Tampa, Fla. 

Tompkins, Blanche—Teacher of \Domestic Science and Dining Room Matron, 
Allen Normal School, Thomasville, Ga.; Methodist; first year; Brookings, 
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Torre, Caledonia P.—Matron, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala.; Presby- 
terian; one year; Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Toy, Chin K.—Pastor, Chinese Congregational Church, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Congregational; forty-one years; 528 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. : 

Tsuji, Mitsutaro—Pastor, Congregational Church, Ogden, Utah; Congrega- 
tional; eight years; 277% 24th Street, Ogden, Utah. 

Tucker, Beatrice—Social Worker, Cubero, N. Mex.; first year; Baptist; Bald- 
winsville, Mass. 

Tuirner, Horace M.—Teacher of Manual Training, Trinity School, Athens, 
Ala.; Baptist; one year; 1517 Federal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Turrentine, William J.—Pastor of Trinity Church, Athens, Ala.; Congrega- 
tional; twenty years; 702 Brownsferry Street, Athens, Ala. 

Tuttle, Elsie B.—Teacher of Mathematics, Ballard Normal School, Macon, 
Ga.; Presbyterian; twenty years; Paw Paw, Michigan. 

Tynes, Harcourt A.—Teacher of History, Tillotson College, Austin, Texas; 

_ first year; Episcopal; 216 West 137th Street, \New York City. 

Tyson, Noah—Pastor, Rockingham, N. C 
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Upham, Lucia F.—Teacher of History and English, Talladega College; Uni- 
tarian; fifteen years; 14 George Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Usher, Samuel C.— Principal Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Ga.; Baptist; 
eight years; McIntosh, Ga. 

Usher, Mrs. S. C.— Matron and Office Assistant, Dorchester Academy, Mc- 
Intosh, Ga.; Congregational; three years; McIntosh, Ga. 

Victory, Madeline E.—Teacher of grades one and two, Lincoln Academy, 
Kings Mountain, N. C.; Congregational; three years; 722 Waters Avenue, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Von Tobel, Raymond G.—Principal of Ballard Normal School, Macon, Ga.; 
Congregational; sixteen years; Macon, Ga. 

Von Tobel, Mrs. R. G.—Teacher of Domestic Science and Matron, Ballard 
Normal School, Macon, Ga.; Congregational; fourteen years; Macon, Ga. 


Voorhees, Garrett S—Farm Superintendent, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 
Miss.; Presbyterian; one year; Basking Ridge, N. J. 

Voorhees, Lillian W.—Head of English Department—Tougaloo College, 
Tougaloo, Miss.; Presbyterian; four years; Basking Ridge, N. J. 

Voorhees, Mrs. G. §.—Preceptress of girls, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.; 
Presbyterian; one year; Basking Ridge, N. J. 

Walden, Rev. Henry R.—Pastor and teacher of Bible, Peabody Academy, Troy, 
N. C.; Congregational; twenty-nine years; Troy, N. C. 

Walden, Mrs. T. H.—Teacher of Grades five and six, Peabody Academy, 
Troy, N. C.; Congregational; first year; Troy, N. C. 

Wallace, Rev. O. C.—Pastor, 1216 Chester Street, Little Rock, Ark. 

Waldo, Mrs. Anna L.—Superintendent, Chinese Mission, San Diego, Calif.; 
Congregational: eleven years; Empress Hotel, San Diego, Calif. 

Warren, Sarah J.—Teacher of Domestic Science, Avery Normal Institute, 
Charleston, S. C.; Methodist; seven years; Charleston, S. C.; 48 Pitt St. 

Washington, Mrs. H. P.—Matron, Straight College, New Orleans, La.; Metho- 
dist; one year; 4723 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Washington, Silas _Pi—Teacher of Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics, 
Straight College, New Orleans, La.; 17 De Blois Street, Newport, R. I.; 
Baptist; first year. 

Watson, Mrs. Lillie M.—Matron, Dakota Hall, Santee Normal School, Santee, 
Nebr.; Congregational; first year; 427 Angeleno Ave., Burbank, Calif. 
Watters, Carlie—Teacher of second grade, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, 

Ala.; Methodist; five years; R. F. D. No. 2, Box 205, East Gadsden, Ala. 

Wentz, Samuel F.—Pastor, Winston Salem, N. C.; Congregational; one year; 

1218 E. 14th Street, Winston Salem, N. C. 

Werking, Frederic J.—Principal, Chandler Normal School, Lexington, Ky.; 
Congregational; nine years; Lexington, Ky. : 

Werking, Mrs. F. J;—Matron, Chandler Normal School, Lexington, Ky.; Con- 
gregational; nine years; Lexington, Ky. 

West, Catherine M.—Teacher of Music, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala.; 
Methodist; four years; Williamson, N. Y. 

Weston, Doris L.—Teacher of Domestic Science, Tillotson College, Austin, 
Texas; Congregational; one year; 48 Concord Street, Nashua, N. 7-H. 
Weston, Elizabeth—Teacher of Commercial Subjects, Tillotson College, Austin, 

Tex.; Congregational; first year; 48 Concord Street, Nashua, N. H. 

Wharton, Dr. May C.—Physician, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; 
Congregational; six years; Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 

Wheeler, Helen M.—Teacher of grades one, two and three, Le Moyne Normal 
Institute, Memphis, Tennessee; Baptist; four years; 12 Bow Street, Stone- 
ham, Mass. 

Whelpley, Martha Isabel—Principal of Cassedy School, Talladega College, Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Congregational; twenty-eight years; Willoughby, Ohio. 

White, B. F.—Pastor, first year; Congregational; 115 N. Church St., Paris, 
Tex. 

White, George N.—Principal of Burrell Normal School, Florence, Ala.; Con- 
gregational; nineteen years;. Florence, Ala. 

White, Mrs. George N.—Matron, Burrell Normal School, Florence, Ala.; Con- 
gregational; ten years; Florence, Ala. 
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Wight, Florance B.—Teacher of Domestic Science, Le Moyne Institute, Mem- 
_ phis, Tenn.; two years; Congregational; 74 West Street, Leeds, Mass. 
Wilborn, Mrs. Alice A.—Teacher of Grades five and six, Emerson Institute, 

_ Mobile, Ala.; first year; 360 Basil Street, Mobile, Ala. : 
Wilcox, Mrs. Mary—Teacher of Domestic Art, Straight College, New Orleans, 
_ La.; Congregational; first year; Lancaster, Mass. . 
Wilder, Mrs. Corinne H.—Teacher of fourth, fifth and sixth grades, Le Moyne 
Institute, Memphis, Tenn.; Methodist; twelve years; 942 McDowell Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. | 
Wiley, Eva—Matron, Le Moyne Institute, Memphis, Tenn.; one year; Mem- 
phis, Tenn. (Sub.) 
Williams, Fannie M.—Teacher of first and second grades, Emerson Institute, 
Mobile, Ala.; Methodist; one year; 1520 Fifth Avenue, Columbus, Ga. 
Williams, Leah C.—Teacher of domestic art, Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C.; 
Methodist; three years; 56 Radcliffe Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Williams, Percy H.—Pastor, eleven years; Congregational; 3100 Twelfth 
Street, Meridian, Miss. 

Wirth, Minnie—Teacher of fifth grade, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala.; 
Presbyterian; first year; Dysart, lowa. 

Wilson, Christine—Teacher of grades five and six, Fessenden Academy, Fes- 
senden, Fla.; first year; Presbyterian; 746 Gwinnette Street, E., Savannah, 


Ga. 

Wilson, Paul A.—Principal of Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; 
Methodist; first year; 23 Walnut Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Wimersberger, Evelyn G.—Teacher of Mathematics, Chandler Normal School, 
Lexington, Ky.; Baptist; first year; R. D. No. 7, Auburn, Maine. 

Wise, Lydia M.—Teacher of Music, Straight College, New Orleans, La.; 
Methodist; four years; 65 Early Street, Morristown, N. J. 

Withgott, Margaret—Teacher of Domestic Art, Le Moyne Institute, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Methodist; two years; New Holland, Ohio. 


Wong, Mr. B. C.—Supt. Berkeley Chinese Mission, Calif.; ten years; Con- 


gregational; Berkeley, Calif. 

Wood, Agnes A.—Teacher of Science, Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala.; 
Congregational; three years; Traer, Iowa. 

Wycoff, Ray S.—Doctor, in charge of Ryder Memorial Hospital, Humacao, 
Porto Rico; Methodist; one year; Indianola, Lowa. 

Wycoff, Mrs. R. S—Matron, Ryder Memorial Hospital, Humacao, Porto 
Rico; Methodist; one year; Indianola, Iowa. 

Wylie, Mrs. Gertrude H.—Teacher of English, Straight College, New Orleans, 
La.; Congregational; six years; Linden Lodge, Port Clinton, Ohio. 
Youmans, Sara L.—Teacher of domestic science, Emerson Institute, Mobile, 
Ala.; Methodist; one year; 819 N. Madison Street, Thomasville, Ga. 
Young, Emma G.—Teacher of English, Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C.; 

Congregational; one year; A. & M. College, Tallahassee, Fla. 


SUMMARY OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO SCHOOLS 


Trinity School, Athens, Ala. 


Allyn, Louise H.—Principal 
McCollom, Richey E.—H. S. Math. and 


Hist. 
Timson, Mildred—H. S. Music 
Beebe, Ruth R.—Domestic Science 
Higgins, Inez—Grades 


Grupe, Mildred—Grades 

Mitchell, Anna D.—Grades 

Addison, Mae—Kindergarten 

Perkins, Mary E.—Math. Bible 
Tuirner, Horace M.—Manual Training 


Burrell Normal School, Florence, Ala. 


White, George N.—Principal 

Cuthbert, Marion V.—H. S. Eng. and 
Hist. 

Rowan, Leola C.—Math. and Science 

Brown, Martha—Domestic Science and 


Francis, Esther L.—Music 
Richardson, Blanche M.—Grades 
Pruitt, Hattie A—Grades 

James, Ruth—Grades 

White, Mrs. G. N.—Matron 
McLain, Rosa O.—Hist. and Civics. 


Cotton Valley School, Fort Davis, Ala. 


Frazier, Mrs. Florence H.—Principal 
Coles, Ella M.—Grades 
Bonner, Beatrice—Domestic Science 


Cornish, Mary V.—Grades 
Ferguson, Pauline V.—Grades. 


Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala. 


Phillips-Thompson, Mrs. M. E.—Prin- 
cipal 

Torre, Mrs. Caledonia P.—Matron 

Wood, Agnes—H. S. Science 

Meacham, Bessie K.—H. S English 

Handley, Carrie—H. S. History 

Case, Cleona L.—Math. and Literature 

Herschmer, Mrs. Cordelia—H. S. Ped- 
agogy 

Bauer, Olive M.—Grades 

Kerr, Kate—Grades 

Wirth, Minnie M.—Grades 


Creamer, Ruth—Grades 

Steven, Agnes—Grades 

McQuillan, Alice—Grades 

Parsons, Hannah—Domestic Science 

Strong, Emma—Domestic Art 

Newell, Grace—Drawing, Physical Ed- 
ucation | 

West, Catherine—Piano 

Watters, Carlie—Vocal 

Phillips, J. Lloyd—Mechanic 

Benson, Eva L.—Preceptress. 


Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala. 


Harding, William F.—Principal 
Harding, Mrs. W. F.—Matron 


Scott, Miss Julienne—History and Eng- 


lish 

Peters, Lorna D—Grades 

Sprague, Eva J.—Pedagogy 

Harding, Ruth A—Domestic Art and 
Secretary 

Youmans, Sara L.—Domestic Science 


Hannaford, Lois—Music 

Lindsay, Mrs. M. K.—Grades 

Wilborn, Mrs. Alice H.—Grades 

Gritz, Gladys—Math, and Eng. 

Williams, Fannie M.—Grades 

Jackson, Edward—Mechanical Arts 

Singleton, Rosalie—Science and Math- 
ematics. 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 


Summer, Frederick A.—President 

Cater, James T.—Dean 

Griswold, George N.—Treasurer 

Cochrane, William A.—tTreasurer’s 
Assistant 


Burgess, Edith L—Assistant in Treas- 


urer’s Office 
Long, Myrtle M.—Registrar 


Banks, Ruth C.—Stenographer 

Chapman, Ben—-Supt. Buildings and 
Grounds 

Hyslop, James—Dean, Theological Sem- 
inary 

Bergner, Charles—Prof. of Theology 

— Charles A—Prof. College Eng- 

s 
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Holloway, William H.—Prof. Sociology 

Hankemeyer, William—Science and Bi- 
ology 

Lawless, Oscar G~-Mhdtheseatics and 
Physics 

Standish, Clara M.—Prof. Chemistry 
and Science 

Haynes, Charles Henry—Prof. College 
History and Economics 

Jaquith, Mrs. Chas. A.——H. S. English 

Marsh, Mattie—Classical Languages 

Harewood, Richard A.—Languages, 
Classical and Modern 

Miller, M. B.—Science and H. S. Math. 

Whelpley, M. Isabel—Principal of Cas- 
sedy School 

Gayle, Margaret—Grades 

Marr, Beulah—Grades 

St. John, Elsie—Grades 

Johnson, Alberta C.—Grades 

Johnson, Eddie L.—Grades 


Cathcart, Lillian—Ungraded 

Savage, Anginora—Nurse 

Fletcher, Joseph—Supt. of Construction 

Bragg, Jubie—Instructor in Iron, Ath- 
letic Coach 


‘ Knapp, Ida L—Domestic Art 


Johnson, Mrs. Leah D.—Domestic 
Science | 
Hankemeyer, Mrs. William—Precep- 


tress, Foster Hall 
Libby, Eunice—Matron 
Lane, Mary E.—Librarian 
Frazier, Augustus—Printer 
Hubbard, Ida F.—Boy’s Matron 
DeBose, Tourgeé—Music 
Stewart, Beulah Lucile—Music 
Clark, Hattie—Matron 
Hudson, Eunice B.—Phys. Education 
Upham, Lucia F.—English and History 
Grigsby, Catherine V.—French. 


Fessenden Academy, Fessenden, Fla. 


Kindle, William H.—Principal 

Kindle, Mrs. W. H.—High School Prin- 
cipal and Tchr. English 

DeBerry, Charlotte P—H. S. Math- 
ematic and History 

Crawford, Carolyn Htibabetis-- Diana 
tic Science 


Davis, Ralph W.—Music 


Johnson, John—Agriculture 

Bass, Theresa L.—Clerk and Book- 
keeper 

Smith, Mrs. H. C._—Domestic Art 

Wilson, Christine—Grades 

Jackson, Victoria—Grades 

Bogan, Geneva—Grades 

Bagley, William—Farmer. 


Knox Institute, Athens, Ga. 


Clark, L. S.—Principal 

Clark, Mrs. L. S.—Matron 

Falls, Louise J.—Mathematics and 
Science 

Harwell, Hazel—History and English 

Bell, Jessie A.—Domestic Art and 
Science 


Carroll, Ethel L.—Music and English 

Brown, Mrs. Mamie E—Grades 

Jackson, Hattie A.—Grades 

Strickland, Mrs. Mary L.—Grades 

Crosby, Alamanus—Science and Man- 
ual Training. 


Ballard Normal School, Macon, Ga. 


Von Tobel, Raymond G.—Principal 

Barrow, Birtill T.—Science 

Mounts, Lewis—History and Modern 
Languages 

Tuttle, Elsie B—H. S. Mathematics 

Gibson, Juanita L.—- Pedagogy and 
Practice Teacher 

Logan, Mrs. Martha—Junior H. S. 


Johnson, Mrs. Lizzie J—Junior H. S. 
Science 

Holmes, Ruth T.—Domestic Art 

Higgins, James—Manual Training 

Bally, Helen—English 

Von Tobel, Mrs. R. G.—Matron and 
Domestic Science. 


Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Ga. 


Usher, Samuel C.—Principal 
i Susie A.—History and Geogra- 


Metin Mary J.—Vocal and Instrue 
mental Music 

Munden, Annie M.—H. S. English 

Marshall, Ethel D—iDomestic Arts 


Thomas, Violet—Grades 
Campbell, Katrina—Grades 
a Hazel—Grades 
cCray, Essie B.—Domestic Science 
Usher, Mrs. S. C.—Matron and Office 
Assistant 
Ralston, John—Manual Arts. 
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Allyn, Louise H.—Principal 

McCollom, Richey E.—H. S. Math. and 
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Timson, Mildred—H. S. Music 

Beebe, Ruth R.—Domestic Science 

Higgins, Inez—Grades 


Grupe, Mildred—Grades : 
‘Mitchell, Anna D.—Grades 


Addison, Mae—Kindergarten 
Perkins, Mary E.—Math. Bible 
Tuirner, Horace M.—Manual Training 


Burrell Normal School, Florence, Ala. 


White, George N.—Principal 

Cuthbert, Marion V.—H. S. Eng. and 
Hist. 

Rowan, Leola C.—Math. and Science 

Brown, Martha—Domestic Science and 
Art 


Francis, Esther L.—Music 
Richardson, Blanche M.—Grades 
Pruitt, Hattie A——Grades 

James, Ruth—Grades 

White, Mrs. G. N.—Matron 
McLain, Rosa O.—Hist. and Civics. 


Cotton Valley School, Fort Davis, Ala. 


Frazier, Mrs. Florence H.—Principal 
Coles, Ella M.—Grades 
Bonner, Beatrice—Domestic Science 


Cornish, Mary V.—Grades 
Ferguson, Pauline V.—Grades. 


Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala. 
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Herschmer, Mrs. Cordelia—H. S. Ped- 
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Bauer, Olive M.—Grades 
Kerr, Kate—Grades 
Wirth, Minnie M.—Grades 


Creamer, Ruth—Grades 

Steven, Agnes—Grades 

McQuillan, Alice—Grades 

Parsons, Hannah—Domestic Science 

Strong, Emma—Domestic Art 

Newell, Grace—Drawing, Physical Ed- 
ucation 

West, Catherine—Piano 

Watters, Carlie—Vocal 

Phillips, J. Lloyd—Mechanic 

Benson, Eva L.—Preceptress. 


Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala. 


Harding, William F.—Principal 
Harding, Mrs. W. F.—Matron 


Scott, Miss Julienne—History and Eng- 


lish 

Peters, Lorna D—Grades 

Sprague, Eva J.—Pedagogy 

Harding, Ruth A.—Domestic Art and 
Secretary 

Youmans, Sara L.—Domestic Science 


Hannaford, Lois—Music 

Lindsay, Mre& M. K.—Grades 

Wilborn, Mrs. Alice H.—Grades 

Gritz, Gladys—Math, and Eng. 

Williams, Fannie M.—Grades 

Jackson, Edward—Mechanical Arts 

Singleton, Rosalie—Science and Math- 
ematics. 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 


Summer, Frederick A.—President 

Cater, James T.—Dean 

Griswold, George N.—Treasurer 

Cochrane, William A —Treasurer’s 
Assistant 

Burgess, Edith L—Assistant in Treas- 
urer’s Office 

Long, Myrtle M.—Registrar 
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Holloway, William H.—Prof. Sociology 

Hankemeyer, William—Science and Bi- 
ology f 

Lawless, Oscar G.—Mathematics and 
Physics 

Standish, Clara M.—Prof. Chemistry 
and Science 

Haynes, Charles Henry—Prof. College 
History and Economics 

Jaquith, Mrs. Chas. A——H. S. English 

Marsh, Mattie—Classical Languages 

Harewood, Richard A.—Languages, 
Classical and Modern 

Miller, M. B.—Science and H. S. Math. 

Whelpley, M. Isabel—Principal of Cas- 
sedy School 

Gayle, Margaret—Grades 

Marr, Beulah—Grades 

St. John, Elsie—Grades 

Johnson, Alberta C.—Grades 

Johnson, Eddie L.—Grades 


Cathcart, Lillian—Ungraded 

Savage, Anginora—Nurse 

Fletcher, Joseph—Supt. of Construction 

Bragg, Jubie—Instructor in Iron, Ath- 
letic Coach 


‘ Knapp, Ida L—Domestic Art 


Johnson, Mrs. Leah D.—Domestic 
Science 

Hankemeyer, Mrs. William—Precep- 
tress, Foster Hall 

Libby, Eunice—Matron 

Lane, Mary E.—Librarian 

Frazier, Augustus—Printer 

Hubbard, Ida F.—Boy’s Matron 

DeBose, Tourgeé—Music 

Stewart, Beulah Lucile—Music 

Clark, Hattie—Matron 

Hudson, Eunice B.—Phys. Education 

Upham, Lucia F,—English and History 

Grigsby, Catherine V.—French. 


Fessenden Academy, Fessenden, Fla. 


Kindle, William H.—Principal 

Kindle, Mrs. W. H.—High School Prin- 
cipal and Tchr. English 

DeBerry, Charlotte P—H. S. Math- 
ematic and History 

Crawford, Carolyn Elizabeth—Domes- 
tic Science 

Davis, Ralph W.—Music 


Johnson, John—Agriculture 

Bass, Theresa L.—Clerk and Book- 
keeper 

Smith, Mrs. H. C.—Domestic Art 

Wilson, Christine—Grades 

Jackson, Victoria—Grades 

Bogan, Geneva—Grades 

Bagley, William—Farmer. 


Knox Institute, Athens, Ga. 


Clark, L. S.—Principal 

Clark, Mrs. L. S.—Matron 

Falls, Louise J.—Mathematics and 
Science 

Harwell, Hazel—History and English 

Bell, Jessie A—Domestic Art and 
Science 


Carroll, Ethel L—Music and English 

Brown, Mrs. Mamie E—Grades 

Jackson, Hattie A.—Grades 

Strickland, Mrs. Mary L.—Grades 

Crosby, Alamanus—Science and Man- 
ual Training. 


Ballard Normal School, Macon, Ga. 


Von Tobel, Raymond G.—Principal 

Barrow, Birtill T.—Science 

Mounts, Lewis—History and Modern 
Languages 

Tuttle, Elsie B—H. S. Mathematics 

Gibson, Juanita L.—Pedagogy and 
Practice Teacher 


Logan, Mrs. Martha—Junior H. S. 


Johnson, Mrs. Lizzie J.—Junior H. S. 
Science 
rr Ruth T.—Domestic Art 
gins, James—Manual Training 
Ba ly, Helen—English 
Von Tobel, Mrs. R. G.—Matron and 
Domestic Science. 


Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Ga. 


Usher, Samuel C.—Principal 
—_ Susie A.—History and Geogra- 


pe od Mary J.—Vocal and Instrue 
mental Music 

Munden, Annie M.—H.'S. English 

Marshall, Ethel D—iDomestic Arts 


Thomas, Violet—Grades 

Campbell, Katrina—Grades 

Johnson, Hazel—Grades 

McCray, Essie B.—Domestic Science 

Usher, Mrs. S. C.—Matron and Office 
Assistant 

Ralston, John—Manual Arts. 
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Allen Normal School, Thomasville, Ga. enh 


Marden, Mary L.—Principal 

Hovey, Mary E.—H. S. English 

Carruthers, Grace—H. S. History and 
Bible 

Musche, Margaret—Music 

Stafford, Fannie—H. S. Math. and 
Grades 


Edwards, Mrs. Annie—Grades 


Evans, Evalee—Grades 

Barrell, Mabel—Domestic Art 

Howland, Ellen M.—Manual Arts 

Tompkins, Blanche—Domestic Science 

Keck, Myrtle—Preceptress and House- 
hold Director | 

Jones, Mrs. M. S.—Grades. 


Chandler Normal School, Lexington, Ky. 


Werking, Frederic J.—Principal - 
Wimersberger, Evelyn—Mathematics 
Lee, Harriet E.—Grades 

Hansen, Anna M.—English 

Lewis, Mabelle—Commercial Subjects 
Bean, Elizabeth R.—Household Arts 


Carroll, Laura—Music 

Harden, Elizabeth M.—Grades 
Jensen, Ellen M.—Grades 

Rogers Sarah M.—Grades 
Armstrong, I. E.—Manual Training 
Werking, Mrs. F. J.—Matron 


Straight College, New Orleans, La. 


O’Brien, James P—President 

Washington, Mrs. Harriet—Matron 

Sword, Ruth—Secretary to President 
and Dean 

Agard, Isaac M.—Dean 

Little, Elbert C.—Treasurer 

Dixon, Marguerite—Assistant Treas- 
urer 

Malehorn, Mrs. Wm. M.—H. S. His- 
tory, Bible and Pedagogy 

Washington, Silas P.—Physics, Chem- 
istry and Mathematics 

Gledhill, Mildred—College and H. S. 
Latin and Spanish 

Kirkland, Anna—Jr. H. S. English and 
Science 

Sparrow, Minerva—College and H. S. 
English ! 

— Emily—Registrar, Prin. Senior 


Reitnouer, s. M. G—H. S. and Col- 
lege Biology and Chemistry 

Wylie, Mrs. Gertrude H.—College and 

H. S. English 

Lee, Raymond—College and H. S. 
Modern Languages 

Larsen, Ludwig T.—College, Philoso- 
phy, Ethics and Social Science 


Malehorn, William M.—History and 
Civics 

Wise, Lydia M—Piano and Voice 

Bigney, Bertha C.—Piano 

Smith, Rose—Choral, Public and Grade 
School Music 

Wilcox, Mrs. Mary R.—Domestic Art 

Brewer, Lucie—Home Economics and 
H. S. English 

Kingsley, Ruth—H. S. Mathematics 

Coleman, Zenobia—H. S. Geography 
and English 

Reitnouer, Arther N.—Manual Arts 

Dart, Samuel E.—Supt. Grounds and 
Buildings 

Johnson, Mrs. Carrie—H. S. Com- 
mercial 

Brown, Mrs. E. T.—Grades 

Spottswood, Mrs. Anna—Grades 

iINeff, Mary—Principal Daniel Hand 
School 

Rogers, Mary—Grades 

Riley, Mrs.. Alma P.—Grades 

Cahn, Modesta—Grades 

Barnes, Sarah—Matron, Laundry 

Little, Mrs. E. C.—Matron, 'Dining 
Hall and Girls’ Preceptress 

Hale, Mrs. Cora A.—Librarian. 


Mt. Hermon Seminary, Clinton, Miss. 


Simison, Ruth I.—Principal 
Strout, Minnie—Grades 
Fox, Ruth M.—Grades 


Rossman, Grace—Music and Domestic 


Art 
Russell, Mrs. Joanna—Matron. 


Girls’ Industrial School, Moorhead, Miss. 


Hodges, Bertha D.—Principal 
Curtis, Wilma—Grades 
Dana, Lucy H.—Grades 


Cheek, Alice—Household Arts . 
Hurlbert, Mary A.—Music. ¢ 
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/ Tougaloo College, 


Holmes, William T.—President and 
College Pastor 

Bentley, Mrs. Charles P.—Assistant to 
Treasurer 

Cobb, Henry W.—Dean and teacher 
of Education 

Hamlin, William H.—Treasurer and 
Commercial Instructor 

Jenkin, Gladys H.—Commercial In- 
structor 

Abell, Annie E.—Boys’ Preceptress 

Voorhees, Mrs. G. S.—Girls’ Precept- 
ress 

. 6 Hamlin, Mrs. W. H.—Matron, Dining 

Hall 


| Allaman, Mary E.—Latin and Romance 
Languages 

Marlin, Grace E.—Mathematics 
Murrell, Alvin—Science 

Gordon, Anne—English and French 


King, Mrs. H. E.—Teacher. 


Inborden, Thomas S.—Principal 

Miller, Walker Doyle—Treasurer 

McLendon, Lucille M.—Pedegogy and 
Head Practice School 

: Sheafe, Mrs. Lucy P.—Girls’ 

tress 

Gay, Wolsey—Science 

Inborden, Mrs. T. S.—Librarian and 
Book Room 

Brown, Anna—History and Geography 

Gordon, John—Mathematics 

Redding, Valley K.—History and Eng- 


Precep- 


lish 
Ricks, Walter Edward—Principal 
Sims, Mrs. F. W.—English and History 


McLeod, Anna—Grades 

Bailey, FE. Jos.—Science and Math- 
ematics 

Edwards, Grace M.—Music, H. S. 

Holloway, Lillie J—Domestic Science 
and Art 


Hilyard, James K.—Principal 

Kemp, Lorena—H. S. English 

Ryalls, Ella J—H. S. History and 
Mathematics 

Richardson, Edward S.—Manual Arts 
and Science 

Dobbins, Bernice—Household Arts 
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Tougaloo, Miss. 


Smith, Arden—Office Assistant 

Smith, Muriel—Social Science 

Voorhees, Lillian—English 

Reed, Margaret—History and Math- 
ematics 

Harper, Mrs. Mary—Grades 

Robinson, Elsie—Nurse 

Carryl, Addie—Director of Music 

Sparr, Alma—Piano 

Kingsley, Thelma—Grades 

Sodke, Clara M.—Grades 

Cunningham, Mrs. Fannie M.—Grades 

Taylor, Mrs. Georgia J.—Grades 

Voorhees, G. S.—Farm Superintendent 

Hamilton, Riley A.—College Gardener 

Bentley, Charles P—Superintendent of 
Buildings 

Smith, Clarisse—Domestic Art 

Perley, Catherine—Domestic Science. 


Washburn Seminary, Beaufort, N. C. 


King, H. E.—Principal 


Joseph K. Brick School, Bricks, N. C. 


Edwards, Sara H.—Music 

Arrington, Lotuise—Grades 

Payton, Olivia N.—Grades 

Dickey, Hattie M.—Grades 

Saunders, Joseph W.—Manual Train- 
ing and Athletics 

Forney, H. G—Farmer 

McKissack, Mabel—Domestic Art and 
Boys’ Preceptress 

Miller, Mrs. D. I—Domestic Science 

Little, Mary V.Dining Room Matron 

Davis, Mrs. A. L.—Laundry and Girls’ 
Preceptress. 


f 


Lincoln Academy, King’s Mountain, N. C. 


LaCour, Mrs. Paul L.—Grades and 
Boys’ Matron 

Humphrey, Edna E.—Grades 

Victory, Madeline—Grades 

Carlisle, H. L.—Farmer 

Ricks, Mrs. W. E.—Matron and Prin- 
cipal’s Assistant. 


Peabody Academy, Troy, N. C. 


Baker, Nellie—Music 

Walden, Mrs. T. H.—Grades 
Robinson, Etholia—Grades 

Carter, Iva ie eens 

Hilyard, Mrs. J. K.—Girls’ Tienes 
Walden, Rev. T. H.—Bible. 


Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C. 


® 


Cox, Benjamin F.—Principal Butler, Susie A.—Grades 
Young, Emma G.—English Robinson, Mrs. Mary—Grades 
Moore, John H.—Assistant Principal, Morrison, Edna P.—Grades 

History and Mathematics Hutchinson, Mrs. Marie—Grades 
Lovejoy, Sadie—Science Cox, Mrs. B. F.—Matron 
Warren, Sara—Domestic Science Williams, Mrs. Leah C.—Household 
Clyde, Florence A.—Pedagogy Arts. 


Smith, Maude H.—Music 
Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, S. C. 


Beadle, Harry A.—Principal Silver, Gladys—Domestic Science, Bio- 
Aldrich, Mabelle M.—Pedagogy logy and French 
Codding, Charlotte AH. S. History Jacobson, Edwin—Grades 
and Mathematics Manwell, Mary P.—Matron 
Burdett, Myrtie M.—English Everett, Mrs. Mattie J.—Preceptress 
Meade, Daisy I.—Grades Foote, Margaret—Secretary 
Jacobs, Edith—Domestic Science and Hilyard, Walter K.—Extension Agent 
Laundry and Agriculture 
Hilyard, Mrs. W. K.—Music Moore, Madison—Manual Arts. 


Le Moyne Normal Institute, Memphis, Tenn. 
Porter, Julia E—Assistant Principal Wight, Florence—Domestic Science 


and Teacher of Mathematics Brown, Dorothy W.—Mathematics 
Nero, Emma—Pedagogy and Physical Haggard, Harold W.—Sciences 

Education Smith, Patty L—Commercial Subjects 
Honesty, Vida—English Scott, Wesley—Latin and French 
Wilder, Mrs. Corinne—Grades Scott, Mrs. ‘Daisy B.—English and 
Wheeler, Helen M.—Grades Science 
Tallon, Iva—Kindergarten Lett, Mrs. Pearl—Voice 
Phelps, Florence E.—H. S. English DeMond, Mrs. Lula W.—Piano 
Ambler, Mabel—History Quimby, Eunice—Librarian 
Church, Dorothy—Mathematics | Wiley, Eva—Matron 
Kesler, Bernice E.—Art Hanson, Alma C.—Secretary and Book- 
Withgott, Margaret E..—Domestic Art keeper. 

Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 

Wilson, Paul A.—Principal Garner, Mary E.—Boys’ Matron and 
Boyce, Alexander—Treasurer and Supt. Asst. Treasurer 

Buildings Smith, Herbert—Farmer 
Pryor, J. C—Religious Education Di- Balzer, Susan A—English, History and 

rector and Tchr. Mathematics Bible 
Conrad, Elizabeth M.—Sciences Dodge, Emma—Grades 
Smith, Mrs. Albert—H.S. English and Richardson, Jeannette—Grades 

Latin Bishop, Ada L.—Grades 
Henry, Mrs. P. H.—Music Seegraves, Mrs. Hassie—Grades 
Bowersox, Helen—Household Arts Wharton, Dr. May C.—Hospital 
Campbell, Margaret B.—Art Adshead, Alice—Nurse. 


Hanger, Alice—Matron 
Tillotson College, Austin, Tex. 


Fletcher, Francis W.—President Weston, Elizabeth—Commercial 
Hurd, Caroline W.—Jr. High School Parsons,’ Phebe B.—Piano 
English Goldsmith, Eleanor—Voice 
Hardy, Myra I.—Pedagogy Brown, Harry W.—Accountant 
Goldsmith, Emma—College English Dennis, Mrs. C. L—Jr. H. S. Teacher 
and French Abner, Mrs. Maud—Jr. H. S. Teacher 
Hood, Paul K.—College Science and Dennis, E. F.—Mathematics 
Agriculture Fletcher, Mrs. F. W.—Matron 
Tynes, Harcourt—History Sexton, Hirschel A—Manual Arts 
Weston, Doris—Domestic Science Stranahan, Meritt C.—Auto Mechanic 
Brown, Mrs. H. W.—Domestic Art Bodine, Sarah F.—Girls’ Preceptress. 
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Gloucester Agricultural and Industrial School, Cappahosic, Va. 


Price, William G.—Principal 

Price, Mrs. W. G.—English, History 
and Preceptress 

Byrd, Walter F.—Mathematics and 
Science 

White, Marion—Grades 

Mitchell, Mrs. Julia S—Pedagogy and 
Grades 


Price, Ada R.—Domestic Art 

Marshall, Saunders—Manual Arts 

Briggs, Dorothy—Music 

Booth, Beverly—Farmer 

Mitchell, Edward A.—Agriculture and 
Gardening 

Motte, Jessie—Latin and French. 


Santee Normal Training School, Santee, Nebr. 


Riggs, Frederick B.—Principal 

Hurd, Gordon K.—Assistant Principal 
and Manual Training 

Nicol, Fannie—English and Math- 
ematics 

Pottinger, Alice—History and Geog- 
raphy 

Lawson, Mrs. Charles E.—Grades 

Anderson, Katherine—Manual Arts 

Riggs, Mrs. F. B.—Music 

Spanswick, Mrs. Daisy I.—Matron, 
Whitney Hall 

Thompson, Mrs. C, L.—Matron, Boys’ 
Cottage 


Endres, Cecelia—Matron, /Dining Hall 

Watson, Mrs. Lillie M—Matron, Dak- 
ota Hall 

Lockmiller, Mrs. Mary—Matron, Birds’ 
Nest 

Lees, Elma—Clerk and Stenographer 

Lawson, Charles R.—Printer 

Thompson, G. L.—Farmer > 

Baskin, Samuel—Mechanic 

Oneroad, Amos—Native Teacher and 
Preacher 

Jones, Eli—Native Preacher 

Frazier, G. J—School Physician. 


Fort Berthold Reservation, Elbowoods, N. D. 


Hall, Rev. C. L.—Supt. Emeritus 
Case, Harold W.—Assistant Superin- 
tendent 


Case, Mrs. H. W.—Matron 
Leas, Olivia—Teacher 
Hall, Deborah—Community Worker. 


Rio Grande Industrial School, Albuquerque, N. M. 


Isham, Fannie—Acting Principal 

Ball, J. O.—Assistant Acting Principal 
and Teacher 

Rollins, Jesse L.—Manual Arts 

Rollins, Ruth E—Bookkeeper and 
Teacher 


Ball, Mrs. Adabel—Grades 

Cecil, Mrs. Louise—Grades 

Christ, Mrs. Adah L.—Household Arts 
Ball, Mrs. J. O.—Boys’ Matron 
Perez, Mrs. S. C.—Cook 

Charez, Leo—Farmer. 


Cubero, New Mexico 


Collings, Laura W.—Principal 


Tucker, Beatrice—Social Worker. 


Goodwill Settlement, El Paso, Tex. 


McLiver, Jane—Principal. 


Marquez, New Mexico 


Marsh, Gertrude—Social Worker. 


San Mateo, New Mexico * 


Swanson, Anna—Social Worker. 


Smith, Mabel Ann—Principal 


Nichols, Flossie—Principal 


Seboyeta, New Mexico 


Bixby, Bertha C.—Principal 


Dye, Esther—Social Worker. 
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Willcox Academy, Vernal, Utah 


Downey, George A.—Principal Rolfe, Ruth K.—Junior High School 

Shankweiler, Paul—History and Eng- Downey, Mrs.W.F.—Domestic Science 
lish Thomas, Ira—Science 

Herriott, Julia—Commercial subjects Downey, Mrs. George A.—Matron. 


Russell, Julia H—Mathematics 


Provo, Utah 


Berry, Mrs. R. M.—Kindergartner—to Muirhead, Mary—Kindergartner re- 
Jan. Ist. | mainder of year. 


Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, P. R. 


Malone, Fannie—Principal and Busi- Community Work Director 

ness Administration Teele, Bernice—English, History and 
Pyle, Mrs. Olive—Domestic Science Bible 

and Household Director Todd, Annie—Mathematics, Science 


Morrill, Eleanor—Social Science and Dorado, Marcial—Instructor Spanish. 
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SUMMARY OF PREACHERS AND TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
STATE AND COUNTRY 


ALABAMA 

*Barnwell, Henry S.—Montgomery Lindsey, Samuel J.—Talladega 
Bragg, Jubie B.—Talladega Little, Mary V.—Demopolis 
Cater, ‘James T.—Talladega Lovejoy, Sadie E.—Prichard 
Coleman, Louie Zenobia—Kymulga McKissack, Mabel A.—Athens 
Crawford, Carolyn E.—Dadeville McLeod, Anna—Talladega 
Cunningham, Mrs. Fannie—Talladega Miller, M. B.—Birmingham 
DeBose, Tourgee—Talladega Mitchell, Anna D.—Athens 

Epps, Susie A.—Tuskegee Mitchell, Edward A.—Nebern 
Fletcher, Joseph—Talladega Mitchell, Mrs. J. S—Nebern 
Frazier, Augustus, Auburn Munden, Annie M.—Mobile 
*Hannar, George W.—Hamilton Peters, Lorna O.—Mobile 
Harding, William F.—Mobile Pruitt, Hattie A—Florence 
Harding, Mrs. W. F.—Mobile *Ragland, Fountain G.—Birmingham 
Harding, Ruth A—Mobile *Robinson, J. A.—Selma 

Higgins, Inez C—Athens Scott, Julienne L.—Mobile 
Holloway, William H.—Talladega *Sims, J. R.~Gadsden 

Hudson, Eunice B.—Anniston Singleton, Rosalie I.—Mobile 
Hyslop, James—Talladega *Snell, Spencer—Florence 
*Johnson, E. E.—Marion *Stanley C. J—Montgomery 
*Johnson, Harvey E.—Talladega Sumner, Frederick A.—Talladega 
Johnson, J. W.—Montgomery . *Turrentine, William J.—Athens 
Kingsley, Ruth C.—Mobile Watters, Carlie—East Gadsden 
Kingsley, Thelma P.—Mobile White, George N.—Florence 
Kirkland, Anna L.—Childersburg White, Mrs. G. N.—Florence : 
*Laurence, Eugene C.—Birmingham Wilborn, Mrs. Alice A.—Mobile 
Lawless, Oscar G.—Talladega 

ARKANSAS 
*Wallace, O. C—Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 
Bodine, Sarah F.—San Diego Ogawa, Kiyozumi—Los Angeles 
Chin, Arthur—San Francisco Pond, Rev. W. C.—San. Francisco 
Classen, Mrs. F. S.—San Francisco — Quong, Chin—San Francisco 
Dana, Lucy H.—Los Angeles Reitnouer, Arthur IN.—Monrovia 
Dong, G. S.—Sacramento Reitnouer, Mrs. A. N.—Monrovia 
Dong, Mrs. G. S.—Sacramento Ritchie, Caroline—Berkeley 
Findlay, Mrs. Emma M.—Los Angeles Sharp, Mrs. I. T.—Oakland 
Green, Mrs. M. A.—San Francisco Shimigu, Rev. H.—Riverside 
Hinman, George W.—Berkeley Shiraishi, Tasaji—Santa Barbara 
Hong, Lee S.—San Francisco Tamura, Rev. Paul K.—Pasadena 
Isham, Fannie M.—Berkeley Tanaka, Rev. Giichi—Los Angeles 
Kikuchi, Jinshiro—San Diego Toy, Chin K.—Los Angeles 
Kinney, Miss Mary—San Diego Waldo, Mrs. Anna L.—San (Diego 
Leang, Bing Yee—Bakersfield Watson, Mrs. Lillie M.—Burbank 
Lee, Agnes K.—San Diego Wong, B. C.—Berkeley 
Mizushima, Nagisa—Los Angeles 
COLORADO 

Case, Harold W.—Estes Park Christ, Mrs. Adah L.—Windsor 
Case, Mrs. H. W.—Estes Park Nicol, Fannie M.—Telluride. 


* Minister. | ae 
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‘CONNECTICUT 


Allyn, Louise H—New London Griswold, George N.—Watertown 
Bauer, Olive M—Kensington Hale, Cora A.—Glastonbury 
Beebe, Ruth R.—Norwich Town Hankemeyer, Wm.—Saybrook 
Brown, Harry W.—Morris Hankemeyer, Mrs. Wm.—Saybrook 
Brown, Mrs. H. W.—Morris Holmes, William T.—Watertown 
Burgess, Edith L.—Milford Hurlbut, Mary A.—Hartford 
Carroll, Ethel L—West Hartford Jacobs, Edith—Middletown 
Dart, Samuel E.—Manchester Jacobson, Edwin—Middletown 
Everett, Mattie J—Middletown Little, Elbert_ C—Columbia_ 
Fletcher, Francis W.—Morris Little, Mrs. E. C.—Columbia 
Fletcher, Mrs. F. W.—Morris Steven, Agnes B.—Hartford. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Price, Ada R.—Washington | Sheafe, Mrs. L. P.—Washington. 
FLORIDA 
Bagley, Wm.—Fessenden *Shirley-Edwin S.—Tallahassee 
Bass, Theresa L.—Fessenden Todd-George L.—West Tampa 
Jackson, Victoria—Sanford Young, Emma G.—Tallahassee. 
Nichols, Flossie A.—St. Petersburg 
at GEORGIA 
*Albright, E. W.—Marietta *Lawless, Alfred, Jr.—Atlanta 
Bell, Jessie A.—Waycross Lewis, Daisy—Savannah 
Bogan, Geneva H.—Savannah *McLean, Walter N.—MclIntosh 
Bonner, Beatrice E.—Milledgeville Logan, Mrs. M. A.—Macon 
Brewer, Lucie—Elberton McCray, Essie Belle—Savannah 
Brown, Mamie E.—Athens - McLendon, Lucille—Atlanta 
Campbell, Katrina J.—Athens *Mallard, John R.—Thomasville 
Clark, Lewis S.—Athens Mayle, W. W.—Macon 
Clark, Mrs. L. S.—Athens Moore, Madison—Glenwood 
Coles, Ella M.—Atlanta *Pearce, John J.—Hinesville 
Cornish, Mary V.—Hazelhurst *Powell, Henry A. U.—Augusta 
Crosby, Almanus—Atlanta Richardson, Blanche M.—Marshallville 
Dickey, Hattie M.—Beachton *Roberts, Frank—Glenville 
Edwards, Annie M.—Thomasville Robinson, Etholia—Macon 
Evans, Evalee—Thomasville Smith, Lottie E.—Atlanta 
*Foster, Benj. F.—Macon Strickland, Mary L.—Athens 
Frazier, Mrs. Florence H.—Atlanta Thomas, Violet C.—Athens 
Gay, Wolsey D.—Eastman Usher, Samuel C.—MclIntosh 
*Golden, S. W.—Claxton Usher, Mrs. S. C.—MclIntosh 
*Groves, Jr. J. W.—Atlanta Victory, Madeline—Savannah 
Harper, Mary E.—Savannah Von Tobel, R. G—Macon 
Johnson, _Hazel—Atlanta Von Tobel, Mrs. R. G.—Macon 
Johnson, Mrs. Lizzie J—Macon Williams, Fannie M.—Columbus 
Jones, Mrs. M. S.—Thomasville Wilson, Christine—Savannah 
Kemp, Lorena E.—Macon Youmans, Sara L.—Thomasville. 
*Kennedy, Rev. W. K.—Hagan | 
IDAHO 
Russell, Julia K.—Coeur d’Alene 
ILLINOIS 
Addison, Mae E.—Chicago Marsh, Gertrude—Chicago 
Clark, Hattie—Carmi Neff, Mary—Bloomington 
Edwards, Grace M.—Ottawa Parsons, Hannah—Moline 
Gordon, John H.—Chicago Perley, Catherine L.—Berwyn 
Harewood, Richard A.—Champaign Phelps, Florence E.—Chicago 
| bong Hattie A.—Chicago Pottinger, Alice E—Peru 
as, Olivia—Decatur Simison, Ruth I.—Earlville 
Lett, Mrs, Pearl H.—Chicago Smith, Mabel Ann—Fairview 
Long, Myrtle—Chicago Washington, Mrs. H. P.—Chicago 
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INDIANA 


Baker, Nellie A—Muncie 
Ball, Mrs. Adebel F.—Ewing 


Kerr, Kate Ester—Cleremont 
Meacham, Bessie K.—Grinnell 
Mounts, Lewis H.—Cedar Rapids 
St. John, Elsia—Cedar Rapids 
Sexton, Hirschel A.—Fayette 


wre we. 
‘* = 


Strong, Emma G.—La Porte 
Timson, Mildred—South Bend 


IOWA ! 


Wirth, Minnie—Dysart 

Wood, Agnes A.—Traer 
Wycoff, Ray S.—Indianola 
Wycoff, Mrs. R. S.—Indianola 


KANSAS 


Gledhill, Mildred—Gaylord 


Gritz, Gladys—Fall River 


KENTUCKY 


Armstrong, James E.—Lexington 
Carroll, Laura S.—Lexington 

Harden, Elizabeth M.—Lexington 
Henry, Mrs. P. H.—Williamsburg 
*Johnson, William L.—Lexington 


Rogers, Sadie M.—Lexington 
Rowan, Leola C.—Louisville 
Werking, Frederic J.—Lexington 
Werking, Mrs. F. J.—Lexington 


LOUISIANA 


*Bailey, R. R.—Lake Charles 
*Baker, George—New Orleans 
*Baptist, John D.—Thibodaux 
Barnes, Sarah L—New Orleans 
Brown, Edna P.—New Orleans 
Cahn, Mrs. Lulu M.—New Orleans 
*Coxon, Le Roy—Schreiver 
*Dunn, H. H—New Orleans 
Hamilton, Riley A.—Shreveport 
*Herod, J. A.—Abbeville 
Johnson, Carrie L.—New Orleans 
Keller, Mary B.—New Orleans 


*Kochinsky, Wm.—Natchez 

Llorence, Cecile—Cypress 

*O’Brien, Isaiah—Erath 

O’Brien, James P.—New Orleans 
Perkins, Mathilda V.—New Orleans 
*Phillips, E. H—New Orleans 
Riley, Mrs. Alma P.—New Orleans 
*Simmons, A.—New Orleans 

*Sims, Richard V.—New Iberia 
Smith, Rose B.—New Orleans 
Spottswood, Mrs. A. R.—New Orleans 


MAINE 


Barrell, Mabel A.—Turner 
Bean, Elizabeth R.—Dryden 
‘Lewis, Mabelle A.—Livermore Falls 


Libby, Eunice M.—Kezar Falls 
Rogers, Mary L.—Brunswick 
Wimersberger, Evelyn G.—Auburn 


MARYLAND 


Taylor, Mrs. Georgia J.—Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Agard, Isaac M.—Amherst 

Aldrich, Mabelle M.—Upton 

Barrow, Birtill T.—Boston 

Bigney, Bertha C.—Attleboro 
Bixby, Bertha C.—West Groton 
Brown, Dorothy W.—Boston 
Brown, Martha J.—Worcester 
Burdett, Myrtie—Melrose 

Codding, Charlotte A—E. Northfield 
Curtis, Wilma—Haverhill 

Danforth, Mary E.—Dedham 
DeBerry, Charlotte P.—Springfield 
Downey, Mrs, G. A.—Spencer 
Downey, Mrs. Mildred F.—Somerville 
Edwards, Sarah—Lenox 

Evans, Wm. W.—Northridge Center 
Francis, Esther L.—Boston 

Garner, Mary E.—Longmeadow 
Hannaford, Lois—Newtonville 
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Higgins, James H.—Somerville €J 
Hurd, Gordon K.—Millbury 
Jenkin, Gladys H.—Woolaston 
Lane, Mary E.—Barre 

Manwell, Mary P.—Williamsburg 
Marlin, Grace E.—Wareham 
Marshall, Ethel D.—Newtonville 
Silver, Gladys F.—Worcester 
Smith, Mrs. H. C.—Dorchester 
Sparrow, Minerva M.—Mattapoisett 
Stafford, Fanny E.—Boston 
Standish, Clara M.—Segreganset 
Strout, Minnie T.—Salem 

Teele, Bernice M—West Somerville 
Tucker, Beatrice—Baldwinsville 
Upham, Lucia F.—Worcester 
Wheeler, Helen M.—Stoneham 
Wight, Florance B.—Leeds 
Wilcox, Mrs. Mary—Lancaster 


MICHIGAN 


Ambler, Mabel—Portland Rossman, Grace B.—Battle Creek 
Boyce, Alexander—Frankfort Tallon, Iva—St. Louis 
Larsen, Ludwig T.—Olivet | Tuttle, Elsie B—Paw Paw 
Muirhead, Mary—Constantine | 

MINNESOTA 
Anderson, Katherine—Pelican Rapids Herchmer, Mrs. Cordelia—Minneapolis 
Bally, Helen—St. Cloud Hilyard, James K.—St. Paul 
Balzer, Susan A.—Mountain Lake Hilyard, Mrs. J, K—St. Paul 
Case, Cleona L.—Minneapolis Hurd, Caroline W.—Union City 
Cuthbert, Marion V.—St. Paul McQuillan, Alice L.—Aitkin 
Gordon, Anne E.—Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI 
Cheek, Alice M.—George *Williams, Percy H.—Meridian 
Cobb, Henry W.—Tougaloo Moore, John M.—Meridian 
Fox, Ruth M.—Clinton Murrell, Alvin W.—Tougaloo 
*Gambleton, .S. A.—Caledonia Russell, Joanna A.—Jackson 
Marr, Beula A~—Mound Bayou 

MONTANA 
Morrill, Eleanor—Fairview % 

NEBRASKA 
Baskin, Samuel J.—Santee Lawson, Mrs, C. R.—Santee 
Brown, Robert—Santee Lees, Elma—Santee 
Endres, Cecelia E.—Lincoln Lockmiller, Mrs. Mary—Santee 
Frazier, G. J.—Santee Oneroad, Amos—Santee 
Hansen, Anna M.—Curtis Riggs, Frederick B.—Santee 
Jensen, Ellen M.—Curtis Riggs, Mrs. F. B.—Santee 
Lawson, Charles R.—Santee Spanswick, Mrs. Daisy |[D.—Santee 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Goldsmith, Eleanor—Chester Musche, Marguerite—Bristol 
Goldsmith, Emma—Chester Pryor, J. C—Plymouth 
Haggard, Harold W.—Wolfeboro Quimby, Eunice W.—Somersworth 
Hardy, Irene M.—Nelson Weston, Doris L.—Nashua 
Hubbard, Ida F.—West Lebanon Weston, Elizabeth—Nashua 


: NEW JERSEY es, 
Brown, Anna E.—Jersey City Voorhees, Mrs. G. S.—Basking Ridge 
Grigsby, Catherine V.—Montclair Voorhees, Lillian W.—Basking Ridge 
LaCour, Mrs. Alice V.—Lawnside Wise, Lydia M.—Morristown 


Voorhees, Garrett S.—Basking Ridge 
NEW MEXICO 


Ball, J. O—Albuquerque Dye; Esther L.—Seboyeta 
Ball, Mrs. J. O.—Albuquerque Garcia, Octaviano—Albuquerque 
Charez, Leo—Albuquerque Perez, Mrs. S. C.—Albuquerque 
Collings, Laura W.—Cubero Rollins, Jesse L.—Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
Abell, Annie E.—Buffalo Carter, Iva C—New York City 
Banks, Ruth C.—Brooklyn Cathcart, Lillian S.—Clifton Springs 
Bailey, Bertha—Monticello Cochrane, Wm. A.—Saratoga Springs 
Bergner, Charles S.—Utica Creamer, Ruth M.—Buffalo — 
Benson, Eva L.—Chautauqua Ferguson, Pauline V.—N. Y. City 
Bentley, Charles P.—Chautauqua Foote, Margaret M.—Norwich 
Bentley, Mrs. C. P.—Chautauqua Grupe, Mildred L.—Willsboro 
Campbell. Margaret—W oodland Hamlin, William H.—Chautauqua 


Carryl, Addie H.—Little Falls Hamlin, Mrs. W. H.—Chautauqua 


Hilyard, Walter H.—Hudson 
Hilyard, Mrs. W. H—Hudson 
Howland, Ellen M.—Chautauqua 
Johnson, Alberta C—New York City 
Kindle, Wm. H.—New York City 
Kindle, Mrs. W. H.—Hilburn 
Knapp, Ida L.—Rochester 
McLiver, Jane A—Oswego 
Marden, Mary L.—Chautaqua 
Nichols, Emily W.—Clinton 
Parsons, Phebe B.—Marcellus 
Phillips, James Lloyd—Chautauqua 


Phillips-Thompson, Mrs. M. E.— 
Chautauqua 

Ricks, Walter Edward—New York City 
Ricks, Mrs. W. E.—New York City 
Robinson, Elsie G.—Fort Edward 
Savage, Mrs. Anginora J.— 

| Staten Island 
Smith, Pattie L.—Shortsville 
Sprague, Eva Jane—Canandaigua 
Torre, Mrs. Caledonia P.—Chautauqua 
Tynes, Harcourt A.—New York City 
West, Catherine M.—Williamson 


NORTH CAROLINA al 


Arrington, Louise V.—Bricks 
*Barnhill, Oscar F.—Dry Creek 
*Brice, John—Sedalia 

*Brown, H. W.—Mebane 
*Christian, E. J.—Mt. Gilead 
*Clark, W. A.—Concord 

*Core, J. C—Ashboro 

Dobbin, Bernice G.—Troy 
*Elmes, A. F.—Wilmington 
Falls, Louise J.—Dallas 
Forney, H. G.—Bricks 
*Groves, J. W.—Greensboro 
*Hawkins, Obadiah W.—Burlington 
*Henry, James A—Mt. Gilead 
*Hinton, Merritt H.—Statesville 
Humphrey, Edna E.—Dallas 
Inborden, Thomas S.—Bricks 
Inborden, Mrs. T. S.—Bricks 
*King, H. E.—Beaufort 

King, Mrs. H. E.—Beaufort 


*McLean, Henry T.—Swan Station 
*McRae, Matthew N.—Moncure 
*Martin, Wm.—Marston 

Miller, Walker Doyle—Bricks 
Miller, Mrs. W. D.—Bricks 

*Paris, S. A.—Mooresville 

Payton, Olivia N.—Tarboro 
*Pinckney, A. C.—Carthage 
*Robinson, Peter—Sanford 
Saunders, Joseph W.—Selma 
*Simmons, Z.—High Point 

Sims, Mrs. F. W.—Kings Mountain 
*Smith, J. G—Fayetteville 

*Smith, H. D.—Strieby 

*Thomas, George J.—Raleigh 
*Tyson, Noah—Rockingham 
*Walden, H. R—Troy 

Walden, Mrs. H. R.—Troy 

Wentz, Samuel F.—Winston-Salem 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hall, Charles L.—Elbowoods 


OHIO 


Allaman, Mary E.—Akron 
Church, Dorothy M.—Lakewood 
Davis, Mrs. Alice L.—Oberlin 
Handley, Carrie—Pataskala 
Kesler, Bernice E.—Barberton 
Lee, Raymond E.—Delaware 
Malehorn, Wm, M.—Findlay 
Malehorn, Mrs. W. M.—Findlay 
M¥lone, Fannie—Akron 


Hall, (Deborah—Elbowoods 


Marsh, Mattie M.—Bryan 

Pyle, Mrs. Olive—Akron 

Ralston, John T.—Lima 

Redding, Valley K.—Cincinnati 
Stewart, Beulah L.—Oberlin 
Whelpley, Martha Isabel—Willoughby 
Wilson, Paul A.—Oberlin 

Withgott, Margaret—New Holland 
Wylie, Mrs. Gertrude—Port Clinton 


OKLAHOMA 
*Lane, W. H.—Boley 
OREGON 
Cecil, Mrs. Louise—Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Bowersox, Helen—State College 
Gale, Margaret J.—Philadelphia 
Gibson, Juanita L.—New Castle 
Johnson, Leah JD).—Washington 


Nelson, Juanita M.—Philadelphia 
Newell, Eugene G.—Rimersburg 

Shankweiler, Paul W.—Allentown 
Tuirner, Horace M.—Philadelphia 


RHODE ISLAND 


Dixon, Marguerite—Providence 
Jackson, Edward A.—Newport 


Reed, Margaret A.—North Scituate 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Butler, Mrs. Susie A.—Charleston 
Carlisle, Henry L.—Spartanburg 
Clyde, Florence A.—Charleston 
Holloway, Lillie J.—Greenville 
Hutchinson, Marie A.—Charleston 
McLain, Rosa O.—Camden 
Meade, Daisy 1.—Greenwood 


Moore, Thomas J.—Columbia, S. C. 
Morrison, Edna P.-—Charleston 
Robinson, Mary J.—Charleston 
Ryalls, Ella—Bennettsville 

Smith, Henrietta—Charleston 
Warren, Sarah J.—Charleston 
Williams, Leah C.—Charleston 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Blue Eyes, Thomas—Eagle Butte 
Clayton Hold, David—Cherry Creek 
Crow, Charles—Cherry Creek 
Frazier, Rev. Francis—Eagle Butte 
Hertz, Rudolf—Eagle Butte 

Iron Moccasin, Truby—La Plant 
Keck, Myrtle—Brookings 
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Conrad, Elizabeth—Pleasant Hill 
Cox, Benjamin F.—Nashville 
Cox, Mrs. B. F.—Nashville 
Davis, Ralph W.—Knoxville 
DeMond, Mrs, Lulu W.—Memphis 
Dodge, Emma F.—Pleasant Hill 
Hanger, Alice—Pleasant Hill 
Harwell, Hazel J.—Nashville 
Honesty, Vida—Memphis 

James, Ruth—Memphis 
*Johns, Paul—Knoxville 


Pinkerton, Wm. B.—Mission 
Red Fox, Eugene—Bridger 
Reed, George W.—MclLaughlin 
Riggs, Thomas L.—Oahe, 
Thompson, George L.—Marcus 
Thompson, Mrs. G. L.—Marcus 
Tompkins, Blanche—Brookings 


TENNESSEE 


Johnson, Eddie L.—Memphis 
McCollom, Richey—Nashville 

Scott, Wesley E.—Memphis 

Scott, Mrs. W. E.—Memphis 
Seegraves, Mrs. H. B.—Pleasant Hill 
Smith, Mrs. Albert H.—Pleasant Hill 
Smith, James Herbert—Pleasant Hill 
Wharton, Dr. May C.—Pleasant Hill 
Wilder, Mrs. Corinne H.—Memphis 
Wiley, Eva—Memphis. 


TEXAS 


Abner, Mrs. Maud—Austin 
Dennis, Mrs. C. L.—Austin 
Dennis, Elias F.—Austin 
*Donaldson, J. I.—Houston 
*Foust, M. F.—San Antonio 
*Graham, C. F. L. N.—Beaumont 


*Lambert, G. G.—Paris 
*Lawless, Wilson—Corpus Christi 
*Maye, L. R.—Dallas 


Stanley, Mrs. Lettie—Goliad 
Stranahan, Meritt C—Austin 


*White, B. F.—Paris. 


UTAH 


Berry, Mrs. R. M.—Provo 
Downey, George A.—Vernal 
Herriott, Julia M.—Vernal 


Tajima, Rev. Kengo—Salt Lake City 
Thomas, Ira E.—Vernal 
Tsuji, Mitsutaro—Ogden. 


VERMONT 


Fairbanks, Lucy E.—Woodstock 
Hodges, Bertha D.—Randolf 
Hood, Paul K.—Springfield 
Hovey, Mary E.—East Hardwick 


Jaquith, Charles A——Union Village 
Jaquith, Mrs. C. A—Union Village 
Todd, Annie L.—Burlington. 


VIRGINIA 


Beadle, Harry A.—Alexandria 
Booth, Beverly T.—Cappahosic 
Briggs, [Dorothy G.—Hampton 


Byrd, Walter F.—Woods Cross Roads 


Holmes, Ruth T.—Alexandria 
Marshall, Saunders—Hampton 
Price, William G.—Cappahosic 
Price, Mrs. W. G.—Cappahosic. 


- 
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WASHINGTON 


Adams, Cynthia E.—Seattle Knowles, Charlotte J.—Seattle 
Porter, Julia E.—Yakima Rollins, Ruth E.—Bremertin. 


WEST VIRGINIA._— 
Haynes, Charles H.—Charleston. 


WISCONSIN 

Bishop, Ada L.—Rhinelander Smith, Clarisse—Rhinelander 
Lee, Harriett E.—Baraboo Sodke, Clara M.—Wausau 
Nero, Emma A.—Cedarburg Sparr, Alma—White Lake 
Rolfe, Ruth—Waukosha Swanson, Anna—River Falls. 
Smith, Arden—Rhinelander 

CANADA 
Adshead, Alice—Toronto Fee,. Margaret M.—Toronto. 
Carruthers, Grace—New Ontario 

HAWAII 
Kui, Rev. Yee—Wailuku, Mui Miyazaki, Rev. T.—Holualoa, Hawaii 


Mahihila, Rev. D. P.—Kalaupapa, Regala, Juan—Kilauea, Kauai. 
Molokai 


PORTO RICO 
Bibiloni, E.—Las Piedraz . - -Robles, Gabino—Ceiba 
Castro, Francisco—Humacao Robles, Juan, Jr.—Fajardo 
Garcia, Diego—Punta Santiago Robles, Juan, Jr.—Las Cabezas 
Garcia, Domingo—Rio Abajo Robles, Maria—Humacao 
Martinez, Lorenzo—Yabucoa Robles, Tomas—Naquabo 
Mattos, Manuel G.—Luquillo Rodriguez, Macario—Humacao 
Pena, Santiago—Las Piedraz Saez, Florencio—Santurce. 


WEST INDIES 


Bailey, Flavius J.—Jamaica. 
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SUMMARY OF PREACHERS AND TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
STATE AND COUNTRY 


DES LES SES ES SP - 49 
EES ER ae 1 
BO SE AS See oo 31 
EES ED 4 
Ee 22 
Diserict of Colamibia ............ 2 
ee cei nce secces 7 
ES SS Ge 51 
EE SS SE ae 1 
ESO ee 18 
SSS TD 4 

EES i ree 9 
ESSE ES Es ae 2 
EE ES BR 11 
EEG ES 23 
EE ES ES 6 
ES SEES AS 1 
ES ESS 37 
EE ES BESS 7 
EEE ES EE 10 
EE ES EE 9 
EES ES Sk 1 
Nd cee ccves 14 
EE ee 10 


PONE BE velawscci cus ae Sa 7 


OO a , oki ks ceecces 7 
OM ean ecc ree wccccecs ' 39 
DOC I ok kg wh veins cccce eo ae 
North Dakota ..... Gee as WG wee es 1 
ts geweec veces 17 
kc eee cves 1 
BE Ea 1 
Pennsylvania ..... oe aera 8 
EB eS ara 4 
Og Ee ee 14 
Ig EE Se ee 14 
I oe his se eee 21 
pg ES ea es a a 12 
ee evi cbs cece 6 
RE ES 7 
ho kin cpa dacicens 8 
ee dinccicicces 4 
Ue IE oobi ck oc cde ses cecees 1 
ee aww ecoes 9 
ee eeu hececs 3 
PE ee oa ik wiereccades 4 
I po ok wae on evi ss 14 
Ue a ik ctcewes 1 


SUMMARY ACCORDING TO DENOMINATIONAL CONNECTIONS 


EE eee 357 
EEN ES ee 98 
I 36 
EE SS ee 32 
EE 20 
ES ES 4 


EEE EE EE eee 278 
EEE 259 
NEED ES 14 
EEE EO ee 10 
EEE ES EO re 10 


There are 354 women workers and 
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Re ce cenvocescees 4 
RR linea ccces 
cc encees 1 
MP ae oe a cicccccoccecs 1 
Seventh Day Adventist ........... 1 
Ree I 5 gn ke wc ccc cccns cs 


OT cccccccees 7 
ke eeccese 2 
i nn con ob 0 580 


226 men in the A. M. A. service. 
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SPELMAN SEMINARY, ATLANTA, GA., FEBRUARY, 1902. 


MISS EMMA B. DE LANY. 


THE WORK OF NEGRO 
WOMEN IN SOCIETY. 


By W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, Ph. D. 


There are in the United States to- 
day some 50,000 more Negro women 
than men. As long as the influence of 
Slave trusts was felt—that is, until 
about 1835—there were more men 
than women,as they were more gen- 
erally transported on the slave ships. 
Since then, it has been true of the 
Negro, as of most civilized groups, 


winners has left an excess of females. 
Before the abolition of slavery, this 
excess was naturally small, because 
the women as field hands felt also the 
stress of life. 
pation, the excess of women was 
enormous. on account of the losses of 
men in warand pestilence. In 1870, 
there were nearly nine women to every 
eightmen. Since thistime, conditions 
have become more normal! and there 
are now 253 women to every 250 
men, about the same proportion as in 
France. The 875,000 Negro women 
of 1820 have become 4,500,000 in 
1900, and I have beenasked to speak 
of the work these women have done 
and may do in society, in the larger 
and narrower sense of that term. 
From the dawn of civilization until, 
certainly, the 20th century, a wise di- 
vision of labor has made man the 
bread-winner and woman the home- 
maker of society. So true is this that 
we use it asa test of civilization—if 
the man is the fighter and the woman 


the bread-winner, we immediately 
place this group below civilization. 
On the other hand, it is manifest to- 
day that something like anew divi- 


sion of labor is making—a division | 
indefinite as yet in outcome, and to_ 
be felt rather than seen, in which the | | 


woman becomes to a degree bread- 


winner again. But this later develop- | | 


ment does not interest us here because 


in the present social condition of the | 
| American Negro we are interested in 
a 16th century development rather 


than in a 20th—in home-building 


rather than home disintegration. 


With the man then as principal 
bread- winner, we have a broad _ field 
and definite function left to the 
woman, for which she must prepare 


herself carefully. 


And first comes her physical fane- 
tion as mother. So much has been 
said about this function of woman 
that one is apt to miss the forest for 
the trees. ‘There is need of more 
sober, plain talk of theYunction of 
motherhood. Itis a dificult and 
trying duty. It eng s strength, 
courage, and infinite sacrifice. It is 
neither a pastime, a joke, nor a dissi- 
pation, buta solemn human occupa- 
tion to be assumed with forethought 
and reverence. Atthesametime, it is a 
duty. The perpetuation oftherace, the 
transmission of culture, the ultimate 


triumph of right depend primarily 


/'on the physical motherhood of the 
that the death rate of the men as bread- | 


nation. There is no use trying to rear 


_araceor nation on the physical foun- 
| dation of mothers too weak or wanton 


to bring forth healthy children. And 


| yet, throughout this nation there are 
Directly after emanci-_| 


signs that the better class of women are 


shrinking from.their duty im this re- 
spect and leaving the making of the 


new generation tothe worst elements‘of 
our population. Among the Negro peo- 
ple we must especially guard against 
this tendency. ‘To be sure, we very 
properly shrink from the large families 
of six, eight, or ten, which our grand- 
mothers gave to the world. Wehave 
not the means to support such families 
and we have not the physical strength, 
and this in part for the very reason that 
those same grandparents dissipated in 
many the strength that should have de- 
scended toa few. On the other hand, 
unless tlle Negro women of to-day are 
prepared to assume the responsibility 
of healthy families, of two or three 
children, manifestly we are not going 
to keep progress with the virile races of 
the world. Statistics show thatso far we 
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have morethan kept pace in this coun- 
try. We have outstripped the native- 
born Americans in actual increase for a 
century, despite the handicap of a 
large death rate and economic stress. 
No modern civilized country increased 
so rapidly during the 19th cen- 


| tury as the American Negro, and if 
this continues, sheer numbers Will 3 


compel respect for black faces. But 
this is not enough; it is not brute 
numbers, but efficiency that we want 
—not quantity, but quality. It isnot 
sufficient to have the increase of the 
race come from the one-room cabins 
of the plantations and the hovels of 
the alleys, while the better class homes 
and better educated girls neglect the 
duties of motherhood. Itis notonly in- 
sufficient, it is fatal torapid progress ; 
since each generation will start far be- 
hind the generation that preceded it. 
I wish, therefore, to impress upon these 
young women of Spelman, both gradu- 
ates and under-graduates, the duty of 
motherhood—the hard work of bring- 
ing forth and rearing children, the 
physical burden of peopling the future 
earth, as the first and greatest function 
of their lives. 

Next to the physical function of 
child-bearing comes the spiritual func- 


tion of home-making. I say “spirit- 


ual” advisedly, for mere material 
home-making is of little. account. 
Most any idiot can stick cheap oak 
chairs and boxes throughout a house 
until itlooksinhabited. Butto,make 
a real home—there is need of mind 
and soul to guide the hands.: 

The unit of our present social or- 
ganization is the family—the mon- 
ogamic group of parents and chil- 


, 
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dren, housed by themselves, living 
in a close economic communion and 
ruled by the father and mother. 
In practice there are draw-backs to 
this clustering of human beings— it 
often isolates virtue and concentrates 
crime; it strengthens’ hereditary 
taints and perpetuates bad customs ; 
and yet, withal, the family group as 
constituted to-day in the cu!ture- 
lands of the world is the most effect- 
ive human invention yet made for 
organizing, governing, and educating 
human beings. It happens, now, as 
I have said, that in the econumy of 
present arrangementsit has become the 
peculiar province and especial func- 
tion of women to take charge of the 
family group and develop its various 
departments of life. It would seem 
needless to point out the p:culiar 
importance of the duty thus laid upon 
women in the modern home. Indeed, 
here again, as in the case of mother- 
hood, praise and eulogy have been 
heaped so high as to hide the plain 
logic ofthe case. And yet that logic is 
extremely strong. If to-day any one 
was called upon to point out the cen- 
ter of social organization the welfare of 
which is of greatest importance to 
society, he must unhesitatingly point 
to the home. You may destroy 
every vestige of government, mater- 
ial wealth, and civilized appliances 
and yet, if you leave the homes of the 
nation intact, you leave the seed 
from which all you have destroyed 
may easily spring anew. On the other 
hand, no amount of material prosper- 
ity, political expansion, or religious 
formalism can arrest ruin, if the 
homes of the people are deteriorating 
in vice, excess, and ignorance. We 
see this plainly in the condition of 
the Negro people. ‘The work of to- 
day and the one work ot to-day is the 
establishment and strengthening of 
home life. Our homes are new things, 
experiments little mure thana genera- 
tion old—sudden efforts reared on a 
foundation of polygamy, communism, 
and concubinage. If we succeed in 
founding andstrengthening real home 
lifeamong us, then there is no power on 
earth to hinder these nine millions of 
men from establishing and maintain- 
ing a place in thecivilized world be- 
side the other races of men and 
perhaps above them. But unless we 
do this, no amount of education, 
wealth, or if I may dare say it—in- 
dustrial training—can save us from 
wavering, falling, and disappearing 
before more strongly organized men. 

And yet, notwithstanding the trans- 
cendant importance of home-making, 
there isevidently a disposition among 
American girls, both white and black, 


to shrink from their duty in this re- 
spect. House-keeping of all careers 
seems to hold the fewest attractions 
to many women. Nor is the reason 
far to seek. I havesaid and empha- 
sized home-making is a_ spiritual 


} 
| 


function, while to the average wom- | 


an I fear house-keeping 
cooking, sweeping, washing, and 
making beds. This is one of those 
perversions ‘which are the paradoxes 
of life. There are some people to 
whom the glory of these autumnal 
days means drafts, colds, and rlreuma- 
tism, who count the stars as weather 
vanes and time as money. ‘To 
such minds house-keepirg is naught 
but petty, soul-wasting drudgery, 
a never-ending fight with food, dirt, 
carpets, and cats. But is this house- 
keeping? No. Is thishome-making ? 
No. The drudgery of home life is the 
incident and not the object of home- 
making. The physical labor of car- 
ing for families isnot the vital prin- 
ciple that makes the family the centre 
of civilized life. A real home isa way 
of thinking, a habit of doing ; a sys- 
tem of human education, an insight 
into the beauty of things; an ideal 
of goodness and a reverence for Gcd’s 
truth. Itis this spiritual force which, 
guided by deft hands and molded by 
trained minds, builds the foundations 
of human life and living. If any one 
of you young ladies thinks that learn- 
ing to cook or sew or build houses 
alone is sufficient to make you home- 
makers, you are sadly mistaken. To 
interpret life and the world to the lit- 
tle group about you, until they in 
turn can give back to the world a soul 
and a purpose—this is the function 
of the home-maker and nothing less. 

To so vast and indefinite a spiritual 
function there can of necessity be no 
fixed rules of action, or stereotyped 
method. Each home must stand apart, 
an individual, reflecting the genius 
and tact of the womanly heart who 
guides it. With all its real work and 
drudgery it must never miss its ideal 
mission ; with all its eating and clean- 
ing and sleeping it must know that 
these but serve its thinking and grow- 
ing and dreaming. Such is the spir- 
itual function of woman. 

But after the physical duty of 
motherhood and the spiritual duty of 
home-making there comesa third du- 
ty with which, I take it, this paper is 
supposed primarily to deal; 1 mean 
the social duty of women as leaders 
of human intercourse, as the leaders 
of society in the narrower sense of 
that term. Ordinarily we dismiss 
this function as rather outside theoret- 
ical treatment. No matter how much 
time and money in fact may be spent 


means | 


ly of families. 


by women in social entertainments, 
most of us rather affect to believe 
that it is mere play or pardonable 
foolishness. And yet a little careful 
thought ought to dispel such _ ideas. 
[n any organization of men which is 
built up of separate groups there are 
many inevitable dangers. I have al- 
ready pointed out that the clustering of 
human beings in families had, with 
all its manifest advantages, some 
draw-backs. In the very nature of 
tle case the closer the clustering, the 
more firmly the individuals are 
knit into families, the more that very 
grouping acts asa disintegrating force 
in all attempts at any larger synthesis 
into tribe or nation. In primitive 
times so true was this that the larger 
group could only exist as an expan- 
sion of family life, so that the clan, 
tribe, and nation of ancient times were 
simply big families. In modern 
times, by careful experiments and 
training, by longestablished customs 
and the invention of representative 
government, we have partially solved 
the problem and created great groups 
composed of smaller groups, ultimate- 
But we hav not 
wholly conquered the difficulties. 
The problem still lies before us of 
so refining the contact of families 
and men and strengthening the bon s 
between them that society will con- 
sist of,a solid mass and not of diserete 
and repellent particles. Here then 
it is that the third peculiar function 
of civilized woman is found. She not 
only bears children and makesa home, 
but seeks in various ways to bring 
the homes of the neighborhood, 
the social circle, and the city into 
such helpful relation with each other 
as mutually to strengthen them and 
bind them together. 

Because little systematic thought 
has hitherto been given to the mean- 
ing and place of social intercourse is 
no sign of its little importance. 
Rocks existed long before geology 
and stars before astronomy. It is in- 
deed unfortunate that our social life is 
so hap-hazard and curiousand so will- 
ingly surrendered to the direction of 


snobs and busy-bodies. Once grant- - 


ed that the intercourse of human be- 
ings outside the family circle is of 
importance and we have open to us 
wide fields of thoughtful endeavor. 
ry i ty 

The uses of such contact are manifest 
in many ways. In education, either 
of children or adults, nothing | is 
more helpful or inspiring than actual 
contact with living beings, whose 
own experience and knowledge sup- 
plement ours; in a correct apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful and its expression 
in art, the living emotions of men 
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with all their infinitely varying shades 
of interpretation give a depth other- 
wise unattainable. In knowledge it- 
self no library, book, or newspaper can 
wholly displace the familiar power of 
anactual answering mind; and espe- 
clally in that softening of natural 
selfishness in human contact which 
we call courtesy, and in many of the 
finer forms of transmitted culture and 
civilization only social intercourse 
with men, and men outside the home, 
supplies the proper medium of trans- 
mission. Finally, with one accord 
the world has turned to such gather- 
ings for amusement and _ recreation 
from the cares of every day life. 

The methods of social intercourse 
are comparatively few in kind.. The 
simplest is the call—the direct in vad- 
ing of the family home. Next, the 
eating together, and finally, the enter- 
tainment varying from the little 
home party to thetheatre. Al! these 
have their place and function. Com- 
munities that neglect the courtesies of 
calling lose and suffer from it in a 
thousand little ways ; it breaks up and 
throws out of ‘gear the simplest and 
most useful of secial methods of com- 
munication. It has been the experi- 
ence of all historv that under no 
circumstances is human fellowship so 
genuine and inspiring as at the com- 
mon meal—so that the Persians well 
made the title of table-companion 
a title of honor. -.In more formal 
entertainment all kinds of instruc- 
tion, amusement, and recreation can 
beserved, and in no way can one 
more easily guage the culture of a 
community than by noting the char- 
acter of its social gatherings. 

Usually, such social life is a natur- 
al development out of home life, but 
the peculiar home history of the Negro 
has vitiated this natural course some- 
what. With us a social institution 
older tnan the home has unfortunately 
usurped the place of the home in 
many particulars. Thisis the church. 
W itha weak home life we have fallen 
into the communal life of the church 
in away disastrousto both churchand 
home. The church has tended to be- 
come the center of amusementsand the 
home merely a center of selfish catering 
toanimal wants. It istimethat women, 
as leaders of society, saw this mistake 
and proceeded to make social inter- 
course what it ought to be—namely, 
a formof contact of family with fami- 
ly for betterment and recreation and 
not, as now, formless, aimless gather- 
ing for money getting and church 
support. Unless we do this, we shall 
spoil both: church and home. The 
minister will keep on developing until 
he becomes the publie entertainer— 


the manager of a theater, and not the 
religious mentor of the community. 
If you look about you, you will see 
many signs of this. On the other 
hand, the homes are bound to deteri- 
orate in many essential particulars. 
They learn less and less from contact 
with other homes, they grow increas- 
ingly self centred; the ch#ldren, min- 
eng little with elders outside the 
family, lack courtesy and reverence ; 
our company manners being so sel- 
dom used look queer when we array 
ourselves in them, and above all we 
voluntarily throw away the right and 
duty of limiting our intimate ac- 
quaintanceships to persons worth 
associating with. It is imperative 
therefore to the future welfare of 
our race and nation that our women 
assume seriously the duty of guiding 
social intercourse as a supplement to 
their duties as mothers and heads of 
homes. The duty is all the more 
pressing because our neglect in this 
matter has allowed society among us 
outside, and sometimes inside the 
churches to fall under improper and 
dangerous leadership. In the North 
and South before the fall of slavery 
social leadership was based often on 
free birth; after emancipation, it was 
natural that we should seek for a while 
to imitate the nation in drawing a 
color line. But worse than this, ina 
nation passing from slavery to freedom 
there is always the danger that im- 
morality and crime will gaina social 
precedence both undue and fatal. All 
these dangers, then, we have to fight 
against and to endeavor to base the 
social intercourse of the best classes of 
Negroes upon intelligence, goodness, 
and worth. Especially must such social 
leadership keep in mind the claims of 
the stranger and the growing youth 
to courtesy and entertainment. It 
must give time and thought to ways 
and methods of recreation and amuse- 
ment. It is not enough to surrender 
such useful amusements as the dance 


‘and the theater.entirely to the devil 


and then abusethem as devilish; ear- 
nest effort should be given to rescue 
them from evil concomitants and em- 
phasize their good side. 

Above ali, the pitfall of all social 
intercourse—the especial disgrace of 
American society —extravagance and 
ostentation must be guarded against. 
To-day a sufficient excuse to most 
mothers of families for neglecting all 
the duties of society is “I cannot af- 
ford it.” And if, indeed, entertaining 
is to consist of extravagant dinners 
and parties which consume ina night 
the earnings of a week, then such 
matrous are more thap justified. But 
is this necessary? The most pleasant 


ful little book, ‘‘Cranford” ? 


sort of entertainment I know of is 
the German kaffee-klatsch or ‘coffee 
drinking. It takes place in the mid-. 
dle of the afternoon when the house- 
wife’s work is done. The little table 
is decked with home-embroidered 
linen. The simple coffee- pot is filled 


with coffee worth drinking and cakes 


and butter and honey are the side 
dishes. Here, sitting in the yard or 
on the verandah, the mistress enter- 
tains a half dozen guests at a cost of 
perhaps three cents apiece. Every- 
thing is informal, but dainty, and 
tlle guests go away without the un- 
comfortable feeling that they have 
helped dissipate the hard-earned dol- 
lars ofa poor man, or ruined the nerves 
of an overworked woman. Simplicity 
and cleanliness, low cost and hospi- 
tality, courtesy and health should be 
the never-to-be-forgotten watch words 
of all entertaining. We, as a people, 
cannot afford elaborate entertainment, 
elaborate dress, costly weddings, lines 
of carriages, and hot-house roses; we 
must set a different and more sensi- 
ble ideal for ourselves. I wonder how 
many of you have read that delight- 
If you 
have not, read it and compare the 
high-toned gentility of the social life 
in this homely little English town 
with the ostentation and display of our 
Newport. Which is decent? Which 
sensible ? Which is the correct ideal ? 
Upon one point let me dwell a mo- 
ment longer, the question of health, 
Any act of social entertaining that 
interferes with health is wrong, wheth- 
er it be late hours that should be 
spent in sleep, or over;eating that 
leads direct to lifelong indigestion, 
bad air and sudden changes of tem- 
perature that induce diseases of the 
lungs, improper dressing that fails to 
protect the vital organs—all these 
things are the especial failings of the 
Negro people and are largely a heri- 
tage from slavery. The woman of 
to-morrow can do more in this line to 
reduce our death rate than physicians. 

Finally, it may be objected that 
after all society is of too little impor- 
tance to call for such serious treat- 
ment; that we could easily leave it 
to undirected development and give 
our attention to greater things. It is 
a mistake to think this. Society of 
some sort—sucial intercourse of some 
kind—social leadership of some vari- 
ety we are bound to have. It is nat- 
ural, it is inevitable. Who shall 
assume this leadership: the educated 
mother to whom it naturally belongs 
or those persons whom chance or ac- 
cident or the perverted taste of the 
day raise to prominence and ascend- 
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It is with pleasure that we send 
out this number of the SPELMAN 
MESSENGER, feeling sure that it 
wil] be interesting reading. It con- 
tains the address delivered at our re- 
cent anniversary exercises by Prof. 
W.E. Burghardt DuBois, who is well 
known as an authority on sociological! 
questions. His words, therefore, 
should be pondered and heeded: It also 
tells of the setting forth of two more 
of Spelman’s daughters for the dark 
continent. This swells Spelman’s 
roll of foreign missionaries to six, not 


a bad showing for this branch of her 
work. 


—QOn Jan. 15, after many disap- 
pointments and hopes deferred, Miss 
Emma B. De Lany set sail from New 
York on her way to Chirazuli, a 
new mission station on the Zambesi 
River, 8S. E. Africa. She is the 
daughter of Daniel S. De Lany of 
Fernandina, Fla., for thirty years pi- 
lot on the Revenue Cutter Boutwell, 
being the only colored pilot in the 
service and highly respected by all. 
Having finished a course in the con- 
vent school of Fernandina, she came 
to Spelman in 1889. She finished 
the nurse training course in ’92, aca- 
demic in ’94, and missionary in ’96, 
has been successful in teaching and 
mission-work, and is eminently fitted 
for the task she has undertaken. She 
goes under appointment of the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention with her 
support pledged by her native state. 
Why she goes we give in her own 


May she 


words in another column. 
see the desire of her soul ! 


—Spelman was in a flutter of ex 
citement forsome weeks. It came to 
a climax on Jan. 24, when we bade 
farewell to Miss Ada F. Jackson, a 
member of the Spelman faculty, who 
left us mayhap forever. Miss Jack- 
son’s home is Boyce, Va. She was 
educated at Wayland Seminary, 
Washington, D. C., graduating in 
1895. She then came to Spelman for 
the teachers professional 
which she finished in 1897. Since 
1898, she has been a teacher at Spel- 
‘man and much beloved. She went 
from here to New York. whence she 
was to sail on Feb. 8 on the Cunard 
Str. Saxonia for England, where 
she becomes the wife of Rev. 8. C. 
Gordon of Stanley Pool, Congo. 
After a short tour on the continent, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon will set out for 
his station, where they will tak> up 
their part in African mission-work. 
Our best wishes go with them, and 
we are sure many of our readers will 
join us in prayers in their behalf. 
They expect to reach their far-off 
home about the first of May, so much 
has the railroad shortened the dis- 
tance. May they arrive there in 
safety and find their flock in good 
condition ! 


—QOn Sunday evening, Jan. 19, 
farewell services were held in the chap- 
el for Miss Jackson. It was a very 
interesting occasion. Miss Jackson 
spoke of coming to Spelman to learn, 
adding that she had been learning 
ever since teaching here and should 
still have much to learn. It would be 
a great comfort to her when in a dis- 
tant land to remember how we were 
thinking of her and her work, for she 
knew how the workers there were 
ever remembered at Spelman. The 
meeting was held by the King’s Mes- 
sengers. The little ones of the school 
gave a song in the Congo language. 

—QOn Wednesday evening, Jan. 22, 
a reception was given at Reynolds 
Cottage, in honor of Miss Jackson. 
It was an enjoyable evening, though 
minor chords mingled in the music. 


—On Jan. 28, we had a pleasant 
eall from C. W. Hawks, Esq., of Shel- 
burne Falls, a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Baptist Convention. 

— Weare glad to have with us once 
more Mr. and Mrs. 8. A. Johnson of 
Ivyland, Pa. We remember their 
former visit with pleasure and hope 
they may be very happy here. 

—Fourteen years ago Miss Cora 
Johnson was a Spelman teacher. Now 


as Mrs. D. P. Hatch, she and her lit- 


course, | 


‘THE RESIDENCE, STANLEY POOL. 


tle son are Spelman’s guests. No 
matter how wide their flight, swallows 
love to homeward fly. ‘“‘There’s no 
place like home.” And the stay-at 
homes love to welcome the wanderers 
back, even if it be but for a little 
while. 


— Weare told by the critics that we 
need new type for the MESSENGER. 
Who should realize that fact better 
than we who have for years diligently 
picked out letters that were utterly 
worn out? But where is the new 
type coming from is the question. 
W ho stands ready and willing to give 
$400 or $500 for this anda paper 
cutter, both of which are needed to 
do good work? A “Here am I” in 
answer to this question would be as 
music to the ears of the Spelman 
printers. 

—We need two copies each of the 
Spelman catalogues for 1894-95 and 
1888-89 to complete files. Can any 
of our readers supply them? They 
would be gratefully received. 

—QOur minimum temperature this 
winter so far is 6° above zero. 

—Sunday, Feb. 2, being Christian 
Endeavor Day, a special sermon was 
preached by Pres. Sale of Atlanta 
Baptist College, and the evening meet- 
ing was devoted to a discussion of 
the different departments and growth 
of the Society. 

—HExaminations are over. The 
work of the last halfyear is well begun. 
The days are perceptibly longer. It 
will soon be spring. 

—Just before going to press. letters 
were received from Miss De Lany 
announcing her safe arrival at South- 
amptun, Eng. She expected to be in 
England only a day and a half, and 
to reach her new home about the end 
of March. Her address will be Miss 
Emma B. De Lany, P. I. Mission, 
Chirazuli, P. O. Blantyre, Zambesi 
River, B. E. C. Africa. 


—The same mail brought letters 
from “Our Maggie” at Ikuvko. She 
is ‘well and happy.” 
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BIBLE READING. 
Lucy H. Upton. 


[Given in Spelman Seminary Chapel, Sunday 
morning, January 19, 1902, ] 


EDIFICATION. 


I. The wonderful great palace. 
1 Chron. 29: 1; 2 Chron. 2: 5. 
Its workmen, materials, builder. 
2 Chron. 2: 2, 7,8; 1 Chron. 29: 2. 
Il. The church the palace for the 
King. Acts 9: 31, fic. 
1. Workmen. 
Eph. 4: 11, 12; Rom. 15: 2. 
2. Materials. 
Eph. 4: 29; 1 Cor. 14: 1-5; 
1 Cor. 8: 1; Eph. 4: 16; 
Rom. 14: 17. 
3. Master builder, the Holy Ghost. 
Acts 9: 3l,l.c.; I Cor, 2: 13: 


Rom. 5: 5; 15:18; Gal. 5: 22. 
4. Foundation. I Corss: 11: 
Exhortation. 1 Cor. 14: 12,17, 26; 


1 Thess. 5: 11; Rom. 14: 17,19. 


WHY I GO AS A FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY. 


There comes a tinie in the history 
of every person’s life when one is 
called to stand alone with God. If 
this time is ever fully realized, it is 
when one must, under the divine 
guidance, choose one’s life work. 
Like Ruth, it sometimes causes us to 
leave home, friends, and native land. 

My interest in missions was awak- 
ened in early childhood by a returned 
missionary, who spoke in behalf of 
his work in Africa. My parents, who 
were not interested in such work, 
gave themselves no concern about 
my interest; but took comfort in the 
thought that this would pass off as 
other impressions received in child- 
hood. 

At the age of thirteen, Rev. James 
Johnson, then pastor of the first Bap- 
tist church, bade me look in early life 
from Sinai’s threatening brow to the 
peaceful summit of Calvary and ac- 
cept Him who is the founder of all 
missions. At that age, I united with 
the church, and the spirit of missions 
increased. After entering Spelman 
Seminary and spending twelve years 
there, where our duty to God and hu- 
manity, both at home and abroad, is- 
daily set forth, the mére desire for 
this work was changed to duty anda 
longing for the work that nothing else 
would satisfy. After more than three 
successful years of work at home, I 
stand to-night asa full-fledged candi- 
date for Africa in obedience to the 
greatcommand, “Go,” accompauied by 
the precious promise, “Lo! [am with 
you always.” I go not because the 


work at home is of less importance, 
but because nine from every ten will 
stay at home where opportunities are 


in the reach of all, and those who are | 


in darkness are so because they will 
not receive the light. 

I am not going to seek gain nor on 
a pleasure trip, but against the wishes 
of my friends and bitterest protest of 


a father whose wishes have always | 


been sacred ; I go because Iam com- 
manded to go. 
me isnot so much, “Why should I 
go?” as “Why should I not go?” 
Count not the cost when precious souls 
are at stake. 

In the civil war five hundred thou- 
sand lives were sacrificed to save the 
Union; to save the heathen world 
the whole church of Christ is not giv- 
ing eight thousand men and women. 
We need enthusiasm; we need the 
power of the Holy Spirit to make us 
realize the value of one immortal soul. 
We need him to open our eyes and 
hearts to the fact that one thousand 
years have passed sincethe command to 
disciple all nations was given, and 
three-fourths of the race are still with- 
out hope, without Christ, and without 
God. 

We need help to realize our rela- 
tion tothe world’s redemption; to 
the fact that while the church has 
gained three million converts from 
heathendom, the natural increase of 
the heathen has been two hundred 
million. | 

It is useless to picture the cruelties 
of heathen life, but nothing should 
impress one more than the apathy of 
these heathen, their deadness of soul, 
their lack of response. Nor is there 
more encouragement among those 
who are religiously inclined. Those 
who feed the ants on the hill from 
fear to their gods, those who keep fast 
days and go long pilgrimages, the 
mothers who devote their children to 
the gods, all seem equally dead to the 
truth as it isin Jesus Christ. The 


years of our delay have been confirm- | 


ing these hearts in their superstition. 
I do not plead the destitution of the 


heathen or even the opportunity or | 


success of the work as reason for en- 
tering this field. But Satan’s power 
upon these people is frightfully evi- 
dent; on the other hand the efforts 
put forth by Christians are compara- 


tively slight. The needs speak, and 


yet after all does not the supreme rea- 
son lie just here, that. our Savior has | 
bidden us preach the gospel to every | 


creature? And as yet, thousands, yea, 
millions, have never heard of him. 
What would he have me to do? 
Am I doing it? are questions that 
each must ask himself. As to the 


The question with | 


first, we have a distinct answer in 
the first chapter of the Acts. At the 
ascension, as the group of disciples 
gathered around Jesus, with longings 
| inexpressible, they must have desired 
_toshow their love to him. The Sav- 
lor knows it, and in the solemn mo-. 
_ment of parting he confirles his one— 
| great desire to those whom he deemed . 
worthy to fulfil the sacred trust. Ye 
shall be witnesses unto me both in. 
Jerusalem, and in Judea, and in Sa- 
maria, and unto the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Before the clouds received 
him out of their sight, his last words 
were, “Uttermost parts of the earth.” 
What greater legacy could he have 
left? Such a trust shows his confi- 
dence in our love and faithfulness. 
“Inasmuch as you have done it un- 
_ to the least of these, ye have done it 
untome.” As these first missionaries 
walked back to Jerusalem, can we 
think of them as asking, “Am I per. 
sonally responsible? Where is the 
money coming from to support the 
work?” QO,no! These hearts were 
intent on the Master’s orders. Obe- 
dience was simply a question of su- 
preme love to Jesus. Face to face 
with the fact that over eight hundred 
millions are without the knowledge 
of Christ, can we stop to ask the ques- 
tion, ‘Am I personally responsible?” 
Many hide behind this, “I have 
nothing to do with,” while I. Cor. 
1: 18-31 mentions five things which 
God uses: the weak, foclish, base, and 
despised things, and things that are 
not. Why? That no one may glory 
in his own strength, wisdom, or pow- 
er. Moses made excuses until he 
learned that it was nut the rod, not 
Moses, but the Lord who was the 
deliverer. 
Our only fear need be that we 
are not offering to God the very best 
we have or trusting him and saying, 


‘‘Lord, go before and point the road ; 
i know not whither it may lead, 

Nor what the work thou hast decreed, 
Enough that thou wilt bear the load. 


‘‘Let thy sweet presence light my way 
And hallow every cross I bear, 
Transmitting duty, conflict, care, 
Into love’s service day by day.”’ 


Emma B. DeLany. 


How much trouble he avoids who 
does not look to see what his neigh- 
_bor says, or does, or thinks, but only to 
what he does himself,that it may be 
just and pure. —WMarcus Aurelius. 
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HATTIE BRYANT HAMPTON. 


In a little village called Ocala, sit- 
uated in south-east Florida, “The 
Land of Flowers,” amid what was 
once known as the “Orange Belt,” 
on the 10th day of June, 1873, was 
born a sweet little baby girl who was 
named Hattie Florence Bryant. Dur- 


little girl. 


| 
| 


who knew her ; and although her par- | 


ents at thistime were not Christians, 
she had many Christian admirers who 


were especially interested in her ear-_ 


' mark as an efficient teacher. 


uated in 1893 from the Scientific or 
Higher Normal Course. The mosi 
of her school bills were paid with 
money she had made and saved up 
while teaching, and the balance by 
her mother’s assistance. On return- 
ing from Spelman to her home in 
Ocala, Fla., in the year 1893, Hattie 


was elected as a teacher in the How- 


ing her childhood days she grew to | arg Academy, the school from which 


be a bright, loving, and industrious | he had received her common school 


She was admired by all 


education. She was loved by all the 
pupils and teachers and made her 
In this 


_ school she taught each year, save one, 


ly training. Therefore, at a very early | 


period in her life, these friends, by the | nti] 1896, when she resigned and 


consent of the mother of little Hattie 
Florence, succeeded in making her a 
member of the Sunday-school of Mt. 
Moriah Baptist Church. On each 
Sabbath, early in the morning, little 
Hattie was busy getting ready for 
Sunday-school. Her mother, Clara 
Bryant, was very anxious that Hat- 
tie should grow up a good Christian 
girl, and often she (her mother) 
would take the little girl by the hand 
and carry her to Sunday-school. 

As soon as little Hattie was old 
enough to enter day school, her moth- 
er placed her in a private school 
taught by a Christian woman named 
Mrs. H. 8. Williams. Hattie was 
very apt and learned rapidly. When 
she had reached the age of ten years, 
she was placed in the public school 
of Ocala, Fla., known as Howard 
Academy, under the principalship of 
Rev. J. N. Clinton. After spending 
four years in this school; she com- 
pleted the course of studies taught in 
said Academy. The following fall 
she took the county examination and 
passed a very creditable examination, 
securing a certificate to teach in the 
public schools at the early age of fif- 
teen years. In the meantime, Mrs. 
Clara Bryant, the mother of little 
Hattie, was converted to Jesus Christ 
and baptized into the membership of 
Mt. Moriah Baptist Church. Being 
now under the influence of a Christian 
mother, in the year 1889, Hattie was 
converted and baptized by Rev. C. N. 
Hampton, now her husband, then 
pastor of Mt. Moriah Baptist Church, 
Ocala, Fla. Not being satisfied with 
her present education, Hattie desired 
a higher education. She was advised 
by some of her friends to enter the 
State Normal School at Tallahassee, 
Fla., but her mother sought the ad- 
_ vice of her pastor, Rev. C. N. Hamp- 
ton, who advised her to send Hattie 
to Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 
So in the fall of 1890, Hattie entered 


(when the school was suspended on 
account of the building being burned) 


went to Paris, Tex., whereshe, in July 
20, 1896, was married to Rev. C. N. 
Hampton, who at that time had been 


called pastor of St. Paul Baptist 


Church. For over five years she 
has rendered invaluable assistance 
to her husband in his pastoral work, 
and is indeed a helpmeet to him. 
She is loved by all, both old and 
young, and is a bearer of sunshine 
and relief in the homes of tne sick 
and distressed. 

She is now the mother of two 
sweet little girls, viz.: Aurora Clara, 
born Dec. 8,1898, and Isidora Eliza, 
born Noy. 1, 1900. These dear lit- 
tle ones are highly cherished both by 
mother and father, and also by 
Grandma Bryant. We hope some 
day to enter them in Spelman Semi- 
nary, the alma mater of their mother. 


Rev. C. N. Hampton, Paris, Texas. 


CLASS EXERCISES IN 
ALLITERATION. 
MCKINLEY’S MONUMENT. 


McKinley’s murderer made Mc- | 


Kinley’s memory sacred to men. He 
made a monstrous mistake in murder- 
ing the material, not the immortal 
man. Many men are giving money by 
millions to raise monuments to memo- 
rize McKinley. 

McKinley’s many manly virtues 
and kind memory of his mother are 
made much of in memories of him. 
Many mothers manage to make their 
boys memorize the manly and manner- 


ly ways of McKinley. Many monu- 


ments are being raised by multitudes of 


manual laborers. The murderer’s mal- 
ice was misdirected, for he missed the 
means of destroying the mental Mc- 
Kinley, who still lives in the hearts 
and minds of men. 
Willie Mason, Acad. Dept. 
SAILING TO SAN SALVADOR. 


Saturday, September sixth, seven- 


Spelman Seminary in which she grad- | teen sixty-seven, my sister of six- 


? 


teen summers set sail for San 
Salvador on the ship Sable, which 
sails on the Siberian Sea. 

Shortly after starting, the ship 
strayed straight south ina swift speed, 
and for sixty seconds the sailors sat 
silently staring at the splendid sink- 
ing sun. Suddenly, as the silver stars 
spread their smooth shadows, sweetly 
and softly sounded the song, “Sun- 
shine in my soul.” 

The sailors in the stern stood 
spell-bound. Sister sat smiling as her 
soul swelled with the Savior’s spirit. 
Speedily sleep stole in the still stir. 
So,’ Sunday, September seventh, she 
stood on the shore of San Salvador 
surrounded by sixty-six small school 
students. —Gussie Hart, Acad. Dept. 
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COURSES OF STUDY !-- 


Preparatory, 
Normal, : 
Scientific and Classical, 
Theological, 
College. 
For Catalogue and Information, 
write to 
Rev. George Sale, 
President. 


SPELMAN SEMINARY, 
ATLANTA - —-=+-— — GEORGIA. 


A CHRISTIAN HOME SCHOOL 
For Women and Girls. 


DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 
English Preparatory, Housekeeping, 
Academic, Cooking, 
College Preparatory, Laundry Work, 
College, Sewing and Dress-making, 
Christian Workers, Printing, 
Teachers Professional, Nursing the Sick, 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


TERMS. 
Board and Tuition per four weeks, 
Organ Lessons per four weeks, 
Piano Lessons per four weeks, 

Books and Dress-makers’ Charts sold at 
reduced prices. No other extra expense. 
Bills payable four weeks in advance. Dis- 
count of six per cent. for payment for en- 
tire year in advance. 


Street cars run every ten minutes, from Mariet- 
ta St., directly to the Seminary. 


For catalogues and further information 
address 

Miss Harriet E. Giles, President. 

Miss Lucy H. Upton, Dean. 
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THE WORK OF NEGRO 

WOMEN IN THE HOME. 

By Mrs. MacVicar of Virginia Union University. 
‘*‘Love is the key-note of the home.”’ 

The home is the foundation of na- 
tional life, and if the influence is good, 
the children are apt to grow ‘to be no- 
ble men and women. 

In the homes there should be a re- 
ligious atmosphere and a spirit of 
devotion. On the Lord’s day, all 
should attend the services at church ; 
the whole day should be devoted to 
doing good. Our time should not be 
spent in gossiping, visiting, working, 
nor in doing anything that we know 
to be wrong. 
read and studied so that we may be- 
come familiar with it; then we will 
know and understand better how to 
honor and reverence God. | 

To woman has been given the priv- 
ilege of being the home-maker. 


together with kind and loving hearts. 
Every person in the family should try 
to make the other members happy. 
In this way the whole family will be 
considerate and courteous. 

The mother or sister, or whoever 
is head of the home, should first bea 
Christian in order to have all these 
conditions. 

Order in the home is the first law. 
Three times a day the table should be 
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The Bible should be | 


Davison-Paxon-Stokes Co. 


STORE OF MANY DEPARTMENTS 


None of which rank second in completeness. 


Silks Suits 
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niture. 
Spelman Seminary is a very good 
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first it was begun in the basement of 
Friendship church; then from there 
one step after another it has grown to 
be one of ihe most beautiful places to 
be found any where. 

In the discussion that followed Mrs. 
Mac Vicar’s address, Mrs. Penny said 
that in Tuskegee, Mrs. B. T. Wash- 
ington organized a club for women, to 
teach them how to keep their homes. 
At the first meeting there were only 
three present. Now there are sixt 
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THE WORK OF NEGRO 
WOMEN IN THE HOME. 


By Mrs. MacVicar of Virginia Union University. 
‘*Love is the key-note of the home.”’ 

The home is the foundation of na- 
tional life, and if the influence is good, 
the children are apt to grow to be no- 
ble men and women. 

In the homes there should be a re- 
ligious atmosphere and a spirit of 
devotion. On the Lord’s day, all 
should attend the services at church ; 
the whole day should be devoted to 
doing good. Our time should not be 
spent in gossiping, visiting, working, 
‘nor in doing anything that we know 
to be wrong. The Bible should be 
read and studied so that we may be- 
come familiar with it;.then we will 
know and understand better how to 
honor and reverence God. 

To woman has been given the priv- 
ilege of being the home-maker. 


together with kind and loving hearts. 
Every person in the family should try 
to make the other members happy. 
In this way the whole family will be 
considerate and courteous. _ 

The mother or sister, or whoever 
is head of the home, should first be a 
Christian in order to have all these 
conditions. 

Order in the home is the first law. 
Three times a day the table should be 
set. and all the members of the family 
should be at it regularly. If there is 
but little food, it should be well 
cooked and daintily served. After 
asking God’s blessing, the family 
should eat it without complaint. 
While at the table, everything pleas- 
ant that has happened during the day 
should be talked of. We should al- 
ways relate the bright side of things 
and not the dark side. In this way 
we can make the others in the family 
happier. 

In the home there should be sun- 
shine; it issometimes a cure for the 
blues. IPfthe house in which we live 
is only a hut, there should, neverthe- 
less, be a glass window, and it should 
be kept clean, in order that the sun- 
shine can getin. If sunlight can get 
in the home, there will be less sickness 
and disease. 

The mother or the home-maker 
should always be very neat and clean. 
No matter how poor she is or how the 
clothes may be worn, she can keep 
them spotless and nicely mended. 

Much economy should be used in 
building a home. Even in the very 
poorest families the home can be made 
beautiful. If the furniture is very 
common, by having it neat and in 
order it will be attractive. There are 
cases when people take boxes and bar- 


The home should ke built and bound | example of building a home. 
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rels to make couches, beds, dressing- | 


tables and many other pieces of fur- 
niture. 

Spelman Seminary is a very good 
At 
first it was begun in the basement of 
Friendship church; then from there 
one step after another it has grown to 
be one of the most beautiful places to 
be found any where. 

In the discussion that followed Mrs. 
Mac Vicar’s address, Mrs. Penny said 
that in Tuskegee, Mrs. B. T. Wash- 
ington organized a club for women, to 
teach them how to keep their homes. 
At the first meeting there were only 
three present. Now there are sixty 
members. Some women come as far 
as twenty miles to attend these gather- 
ings. Inthe meetings, Mrs. Wash- 
ington teaches the women how to be 
neater and cleaner in their dress. 
She also instructs them how to make 
their homes beautiful and how to cook 
and to can fruits. Much good is be- 
ing done in this way and the women 
who attend these gatherings have 


| gained valuable iuformation. 


It is said that a housekeeper should 
not be judged by the parlor, but by 
the kitchen. Many times the parlor 
is made very clean when visitors are 
expected, but the back rooms and 
kitchens are very dirty. 

It has been said that a nation never 
rises above its homes and if we as a 
race want to be elevated we must im- 
prove our home life. 


Reported by Lillie White, Acad.. Dept. 


The Baptist Home Mission Monthly 
for January has on its first page an 
admirable picture of the late Rev. Dr. 
Hiscox, among whose admirers, while 
he lived, none was more ardent than an 
editor of The Journal and Messenger, 
who had been on _ somewhat 
intimate terms with the honored vet- 
eran for forty years. 
is given for the most part to an ac- 
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count of what is doing, or has been 
done, at Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, 
Ga., with pictures of the buildings on 
the campus and of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, the chief patron of the 


school. One of the brightest articles 
we have lighted upon for a long time 
is that entitled “Basement Days— 
Anniversary Days,” showing what has 
been done during the twenty years 
since the. school was started in the 
basement of the Friendship (colored) 
Baptist Church, py Misses Packard 
and Giles. The Journal and Messenger 
has so often referred to this school, 
and has so faithfully recorded the 
progress of the work doing there, that 
it seems hardly needful to dwell up- 
on it here. But we want it to be 
understood that nothing has been ex- 
aggerated. Spelman Seminary is all 
it has been reputed to be —and more. 

Journal and Messenger. 


[The article referred to by The Journal 
and Messenger was written by Mrs. H. C. 
Denslow, New York, formerly a teacher at 
Spelman.— Ed. | 


THE NEGRO QUESTION. 


BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


THE QUESTION. 
I. 


The matter that is made the subject of this paper is not to-day 
the most prominent, but it is the gravest, in American affairs. 
It is one upon which, of late years, as we might say, much inat- 
tention has been carefully bestowed. It has become a dreaded 
question. We are not politically indolent. We are dealing 
courageously with many serious problems. We admit that no 
nation has yet so shaken wrong and oppression from its skirts 
that it may safely and honorably sit down in a state of mercantile 
and ezsthetical pre-occupation. And yet the matter that gives us 
daily the profoundest unrest goes daily by default. The Nation’s 
bitter experiences with it in years past, the baffling complications 
that men more cunning than wise have woven around it, its 
proneness to swallow up all other questions and the eruptions of 
rancor and strife that attend every least sign of its spontaneous 
re-opening, have made it such a weariness and offence to the 
great majority, and especially to our commerical impatience, that 
the public mind in large part eagerly accepts the dangerous com- 
fort of postponement. 

What is this question? Superficially it is whether a certain 
‘seven millions of the people, one-ninth of the whole, dwelling in 
and natives to the Southern States of the Union, and by law an 
undifferentiated part of the Nation, have or have not the same 
full measure of the American citizen’s rights that they would: 
have were they entirely of European instead of wholly or partly 
African descent. The seven millions concerning whom the ques- 
tion is asked, answer as with one voice, that they have not. 
Millions in the Northern States, and thousands in the Southern, 
of whites, make the same reply. While other millions of whites, 
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in North and South, respond not so often with a flat contradic- 
tion as with a declaration far more disconcerting. For the 
“ Southerner ” speaks truly when he retorts that nowhere in the 
entire Union, either North or South, are the disadvantages of 


being a black, or partly black, man confined entirely to the rela- 


tions of domestic life and private society; but that in every part 
there is a portion, at least, of the community that does not claim 


for, or even willingly yield to, the negro, the whole calendar of 


American rights in the same far-reaching amplitude and sacred- 
ness that they do for, or to, the white man. The Southern white 
man points to thousands of Northern and Western factories, 
counting-rooms, schools, hotels, churches and guilds, and these 
attest the truth of his countercharge. Nowhere in the United 
States is there a whole community from which the black man, 
after his physical, mental and moral character have been duly 
weighed, if they be weighed at all, is not liable to suffer an unex- 
plained discount for mere color and race, which he would have 
to suffer publicly in no other country of the enlightened world. 
This being the fact, then, in varying degrees according to locality, 


what does it prove? Only that this cannot be the real point of 


issue between North and South, and that this superficial defini- 
tion is not the true one. 

Putting aside mere differences of degree, the question is not, 
Are these things so? but, Ought they soto be? To this a large 
majority in the Northern States from all classes, with a small 
minority of the Southern whites, also from all ranks of life, and the 
whole seven million blacks, irrespective of party leanings, answer 
No. On the other hand, a large majority of the whites in the 
Southern States—large as to the white population of those States, 
but a very small minority in the Nation at large—answer a vehe- 
ment “ Yes; these things should and shall be so.” 

But how does this small minority maintain itself? It does 


so owing to the familiar fact that, although by our scheme of 


government there is a constant appeal to the majority of the 


whole people, the same scheme provides, also, for the defence of 


local interests against rash actions of national majorities by a 
parallel counter-appeal (constantly through its Senate and at 
times in other ways) to the majority, not of the people em masse 
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but of the States in the corporate capacity. Now a very large 
minority in the Northern States, whose own private declaration 
would be against a difference between white men’s rights and 
other men’s rights, nevertheless refuse now, as they refused before 
the Civil War, to answer with a plain yes orno, but maintain, 
with the Southern white-rule party, that whether these things 
ought so to be or not is a question that every State must be 
allowed to answer for, and to, itself alone; thus so altering the 
voice of the Nation, when it speaks by States, as virtually to 
nullify that negative answer which would be given by a majority 
of the whole people. In the Civil Rights bill the verdict of the 
States was once given against all race discrimination in all mat- 
ters of public rights whatsoever, and for confining it within that 
true domain—of private choice—to which the judgment of other 
Christian nations consigns it. But the Civil Rights bill, never 
practically effective in the communities whose upper ranks were 
hostile to it, has lately perished in the National Supreme Court, 
and the Senate majority that passed it was long ago lost by revo- 
lutions in the Southern States. Thus, by a fundamental pro- 
vision in the National Government, intended for the very purpose 
of protecting the weak from the strong, a small national minority 
is enabled to withstand the pressure of an immense-majority. 
Whether this is by a right or wrong use of the provision is 
an inseparable part of the open question. The weak are pro- 
tected from the strong, but the still weaker are delivered into the 
hands of the strong. Seven millions of the Nation, mostly poor, 
ignorant and degraded, are left for the definition and enjoyment 
of rights, worth more than safety or property, to the judgment 
of some ten other millions of unquestioned intelligence and virtue, 
but whose intelligence and virtue were not materially less when, 
with a courage and prowess never surpassed, they drenched their 
own land with their own blood to keep these darker millions in 
slavery. However, be it a use or an abuse of the Nation’s scheme 
of order; be it wright or wrong; this is politically the stronghold 
of the conservative party in the Southern States; and it is made 
stronger still, steel-clad and turreted, as it were, with the tre- 
mendous advantage of the status guo—that established order of 
things which, good or bad, until it becomes intolerable to them- 
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selves men will never attack with an energy equal to that with 
which it is defended. 

But political strength is little by itself. The military maxim, 
that no defences are strong without force enough in them to 
occupy their line, is true of civil affairs. Entrenchment in the 
letter of a constitution avails little with the people at large on 
either side of a question, unless the line of that entrenchment is 
occupied by a living conviction of being in the right. The most 
ultra-Southern position on the negro question has an element of 
strength close akin tothis. To be right is the only real neces- 
sity ; but where is the community that will not make and defend 
with treasure and blood the assumption that what is necessary is 
right? ‘Southerners,’’ in the political sense of the term, may 
sometimes lack a clear, firm-founded belief that they are right; 
they may have no more than a restless confidence that others are 
as wrong as they; but they have at least a profound conviction 
that they are moved by an imminent, unremitting, imperative 
necessity. Not that this is all; hundreds of thousands of them, 
incapacitated by this very conviction from falling into sympathy 
with the best modern thought, have been taught, and are learn- 
ing and teaching, not only on the hustings, but in school, in col- 
lege, at the fireside, through the daily press, in the social circle 
and in church, that in their attitude on the negro question they 
are legally, morally and entirely right. 

IT. 

Now, specifically, what are these things that the majority of 
a free nation says ought not to be, while a sectional majority tri- 
umphantly maintains they must, will, ought to and shall be? 
Give an example of an actual grievance. One commonly 
esteemed the very least on the list is this: Suppose a man, his 
wife and their child, decent in person, dress and deportment, but 
visibly of African or mixed blood, to take passage on a railway 
train from some city of the Eastern States, as Boston, or of the 
Western, as Chicago. They will be thrown publicly into com- 
pany with many others, for an ordinary American railway pas- 
senger coach seats fifty persons, and a sleeping-car accommo- 
dates twenty: five; and they will receive the same treatment from 
railway employés and passengers as if, being otherwise just what 


of a person of wholly, or partly, African blood in the same railway 
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they are, they were of pure European descent. Only they will 
be much less likely than white persons to seek, or be offered, new 
acquaintanceships. Arriving in New York, Philadelphia, or any 
other Northern city, they will easily find accommodations in 
some hotel of such grade as they would be likely to choose if, 
exactly as they are, they were white. They may chance upon 
a house that will refuse, on account of their color, to receive 
them; but such action, if made known, will be likely to receive 
a wide public reprobation, and scant applause even from the 
press of the Southern States. If the travelers choose to continue 
their journey through the night, they will be free to hire and 
occupy berths in a sleeping-car and to use all its accessories— 
basins, towels, pillows, etc.—without the least chance of moles- 
tation in act or speech from any one of the passengers or em- 
ployés, let such passengers or employés be from any State of 
the Union, Northern or Southern. 

But, on reaching the Southern States, the three travelers will 
find themselves at every turn under special and offensive restric- 
tions, laid upon them not for any demerit of person, dress or 
manners, but solely and avowedly on account of the African tinc- 
ture in their blood, however slight that may be. They may still 
be enjoying the comforts of the sleeping-car, by virtue of the 
ticket bought in a Northern State and not yet fully redeemed. 
But they will find that while in one Southern State they may 
still ride in an ordinary first-class railway coach without hin- 
drance, in another they will find themselves turned away from the 
door of one coach and required to limit themselves to another, 
equal, it may be, to the first in appointments, and inferior only 
in the social rank of its occupants. They may protest that in 
America there are no public distinctions of social rank; but this 
will avail them nothing. They may object that the passengers 
in the car from which they are excluded are not of one, but 
palpably of many and widely different social ranks, and that in 
the car to which they are assigned are people not of their grade 
only but of all sorts; they will be told with great plainness that 
there is but one kind of'negro. They will be told that they are 
assigned equal but separate accommodation because the presence 
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car on terms of social equality with the white passengers is to 
those white passengers an intolerable offence ; and if the husband 
and father replies that it is itself the height of vulgarity to raise 
the question of private social rank among strangers in railway 
cars, he will be fortunate if he is only thrust without more ado 
into the ‘colored car,” and not kicked and beaten by two or 
three white men whose superior gentility has been insulted, and 
he and his wife and child put off at the next station to appeal 
in vain to the courts. For in court he will find that railway 
companies are even required by the laws of the State to main- 
tain this ignominious separation of all who betray an African tinc- 
ture, refined or unrefined, clean or unclean, from the presence of 
the white passengers in the first-class cars, be those passengers 
ever sO promiscuous a throng. 

Such is an example of one of the least grievances of the col- 
ored man under the present régime in the Southern States; and 
so dull is the common perception of wrongs committed at a dis- 
tance, that hundreds of thousands of intelligent, generous, sensi- 
tive people in the Northern States are daily confessing their ina- 
bility to see any serious hardship in such a case, if only the 
‘colored car” be really equal in its appointments to the one in 
which only white people of every sort are admitted; as if a per- 
manent ignominious distinction on account of ancestry, made in 
public, by strangers and in the enjoyment of common public 
rights were not an insult or an injury unless joined to some bodily 
discomfort. Let it be plainly understood that though at least 
scores of thousands are intelligent and genteel, yet the vast 
majority of colored people in the United States are neither 
refined in mind nor very decent in person. Their race has never 
had “‘a white man’s chance.” In America it has been under 
the iron yoke of a slavery that allowed no distinction of worth to 


cross race lines; and in Africa it has had to contend for the mas-. 


tery of wild nature on a continent so unconquerable that for thou- 
sands of years the white race has striven in vain to subdue it, 
and is only now at last strong enough to pierce it, enriched, 
enlightened and equipped by the long conquest of two others 
less impregnable. For all that is known the blackis “ an inferior 
race, though how, or how permanently inferior, remains un- 
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proved. But the core of the colored man’s grievance is that the 
individual, in matters of right that do not justly go by race, is 
treated, whether man or child, without regard to person, dress, 
behavior, character or aspirations, in public and by law, as though 
the African tincture, much or little, were itself stupidity, squalor 
and vice. But let us see whether the grievance grows. 

On passing into a third Southern State, the three travelers, 
though still holders of first-class tickets, will be required to con- 
fine themselves to the so-called second-class car, a place never 
much better than a dram shop. When the train stops for meals, 
and the passengers, men, women and children, the rough, the 
polished, all throng into one common eating-room to receive a 
common fare and attention, those three must eat in the kitchen or 
go hungry. Nor can they even await the coming of a train, in 
some railway stations, except in a separate “ colored waiting- 
room.” If they tarry in some Southern city they will encounter 
the most harassing and whimsical treatment of their most ordinary 
public rights as American citizens. They may ride in any street 
car, however crowded, seated beside, or even crammed in among, 
white men or women of any, or every, station of life; but at the 
platform of the railway train, or at the threshold of any theatre, 
or concert, or lecture hall, they will be directed to the most 
undesirable part of the house, and compelled to take that or 
nothing. They will find that the word “ public” rarely means 
public to them; that they may not even draw books from the 
public libraries or use their reading rooms. 

Should the harried and exasperated man be so fierce or indis- 
creet as to quarrel with, and strike, some white man, he will stand 
several chances to a white man’s one of being killed on the spot 
If neither killed nor half-killed, but brought into court, he will 
have ninety-nine chances in a hundred of confronting a jury 
from which, either by, or else in spite of, legal provision, men of 
African tincture have been wholly or almost wholly excluded. 
If sent to prison he must come under a penal system which the 
report of the National Commissioner of Prisons officially pro- 
nounces “a blot upon civilization.” He will find the population 
of the State prisons often nine-tenths colored, divided into chain- 
gangs, farmed out to private hands, even subleased, and worked 
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in the mines, quarries, in railway construction and on turnpikes, 
under cordons of Winchester rifles; veritable quarry slaves. He 
will find most of the few white convicts under this system suffer- 
ing the same outrages; but he will also find that the system 
itself disappears wherever this general attitude toward the black 
race disappears, and that where it and its outrages continue, the 
race line in prison is obliterated only when the criminal becomes 
a negotiable commodity and it costs the lessee money to main- 
tain the absurd distinction. He would find the number of col- 
ored men within those deadly cordons out of all proportion to 
the colored population outside, as compared with the percentages 
of blacks in and out of prison in States not under this régime. 
There are State prisons in which he would find the colored con- 
victs serving sentences whose average is nearly twice that of the 
white convicts in the same places for the same crimes.* In the 
same or other prisons he would find colored youths and boys 
by scores, almost by hundreds, consorting with older criminals, 
and under sentences of seven, ten, twenty years, while the State 
Legislatures vote down year after year the efforts of a few cour- 
ageous and humane men either to establish reformatories for col- 
ored youth, or to introduce the element of reform into their so- 
called penitentiaries. Should he some day escape alive across 
the dead-line of Winchesters, he will be hunted with bloodhounds. 

But suppose he commits no offence against person or prop- 
erty; he will make another list of discoveries. He will find that 
no select school, under “ Southern” auspices, will receive his 
child. That if he sends the child to a public school it must be, 
as required by law, to a school exclusively for colored children, 
even if his child is seven times more white than colored. Though 
his child be gentle, well-behaved, cleanly and decorously dressed, 
and the colored school so situated as to be naturally and properly 
the choice of the veriest riff-raff of the school population, he will 
have no more liberty than before; he will be told again, ‘“‘ We 
know but one kind of negro.” The child’s father and mother 
may themselves be professional instructors; but however highly 
trained ; of whatever reputation for moral and religious charac- 
ter ; however talented as teachers or disciplinarians; holding the 


* See ** The Silent South,’’ Century Magazine, September, 1885. 
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diploma of whatever college or university, Wellesley, Vassar, 
Yale, Cornell; and of whatever age or experience, they will find 
themselves shut out by law from becoming teachers in any pub- 
lic school for white children, whether belonging to, and filled from, 
the ‘‘ best neighborhood,” or in, and for, the lowest quarters of 
alleys and shanties. They-will presently learn that in many hun- 
dreds of Southern school-districts where the populations are too 
sparse and poor to admit of separate schools for the two races, 
the children of both are being brought up in ignorance of the 
very alphabet rather than let them enjoy a common public right 
under a common roof. They will find that this separation is not 
really based on any incapacity of children to distinguish between 
public and private social relations; but that the same separation 
is enforced among adults; and that while every Southern State 
is lamenting its inability to make anything like an adequate out- 
lay for public education, .and hundreds of thousands of colored 
children are growing up in absolute illiteracy largely for lack of 
teachers and school-houses, an expensive isolation of race from 
race is kept up even in the normal schools and teachers’ insti- 
tutes. Even in the house of worship and the divinity school 
they would find themselves pursued by the same invidious dis- 
tinctions and separations that had followed them at every step, 
and would follow and attend them still to, and in, the very alms- 
house and insane asylum. | 
ITT. 

And then they would make one more discovery. They 
would find that not only were they victims of bolder infractions 
of the most obvious common rights of humanity than are offered 
to any people elsewhere in Christendom, save only the Chinaman 
in the far West, but that to make the oppression more exasper- 
ating still, there is not a single feature of it in any one State, 
though justifiable on the plea of stern necessity, that does not 
stand condemned by its absence, under the same or yet more 
pronounced conditions, in some other State. Sometimes even 
one part of a State will utterly stultify the attitude held in 
another part. In Virginia or South Carolina a colored person 
of decent appearance or behavior may sit in any first-class rail- 
way car, but in Georgia the law forbids it, and in Kentucky the 
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law leaves him to the caprice of railway managements, some of 
which accord and others withhold the right. In some States he 
is allowed in the jury box, in some he is kept out by the letters 
of statutes, and in some by evasions of them; while in Tennessee 
some counties admit him to jury duty and others exclude him 
from it. In one or two Southern cities, the teachers in colored 
public schools must be white. In certain others they must be 
colored; and in still others they may be either. In Louisiana 
certain railway trains and steamboats run side by side, within a 
mile of one another, where in the trains a negro or mulatto may 
sit where he will, and on the boats he must confine himself to a 
separate quarter called the “ freedman’s bureau.” 

The Civil Rights bill was fought for years and finally de- 
stroyed, with the plea that it infringed the right of common car- 
riers and entertainers to use their own best judgment in distrib- 
uting their passengers and guests with an equitable consideration 
for the comfort of all. In fact, it only forbade distributions that, 
so far from consulting the common comfort, humor the demand 
of one crudely self-assorted private social class for an invariable, 
ignominious isolation or exclusion of another. Yet the same 
States and persons who so effectually made this plea, either allow 
and encourage its use as a cover for this tyrannous inequity, or 
else themselves ignore their own plea, usurp the judgment of 
common carriers and entertainers, and force them by law to 
make this race distribution, whether they deem it best or not. 

And yet again, all over the South there are scattered colleges, 
academies and tributary grammar schools, established and main- 
tained at the expense of individuals and societies in the Northern 
States, for the education, at low rates of tuition and living, of the 
aspiring poor, without hindrance as to race or sex. For more 
than twenty years these establishments have flourished and been 
a boon to the African-American, as well as to the almost equally 
noted “poor whites” of'the Southern mountain regions, sand- 
hills and “pauper counties,” and through both these classes to 
the ultra-Southern white man of the towns and plantations—a 
boon the national value of which neither he nor one in a thou- 
sand of its hundreds of thousands of Northern supporters has an 
adequate conception, else these establishments would receive 
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seven times their present pecuniary support. These institutions 
have graduated some hundreds of colored students as physicians 
and lawyers. At one time lately they had more than eight hun- 
dred divinity students, nearly all of them colored. Their pupils 
of all grades aggregate over seventeen thousand, and the sixteen 
thousand colored teachers in the public schools of the South have 
come almost entirely from them. But now in these institutions 
there is a complete ignoring of those race distinctions in the 
enjoyment of common public rights so religiously enforced on 
every side beyond their borders; and yet none of those unnam- 
able disasters have come to or from them which the advocates 
of these onerous public distinctions and separations predict and 
dread. On scores of Southern hilltops these schools stand out 
almost totally without companions or competitors in their pecu- 
liar field, so many refutations, visible and complete, of the idea 
that any interest requires the colored American citizen to be 
limited in any of the civil rights that would be his without ques- 
tion if the same man were white. Virtually, the whole guild of 
educators in the Southern States, from once regarding these 
institutions with unqualified condemnation and enmity, are now 
becoming their friends and, in some notable cases, their converts. 
So widely have the larger colleges demonstrated their unique 
beneficence that in some cases Southern State Governments, 
actively hostile to the privileges of civil liberty they teach and 
apply, are making small annual appropriations in contribution 
toward their support. So bristling with inconsistencies, good 
and bad, would our three travelers find this tyrannous and 
utterly unrepublican régime. Nowhere else in enlightened lands 
and in this day do so many millions see their own fellow-citizens 
so play football with their simplest public rights; for the larger 
part of the Southern white people do with these laws of their 
own making what they please, keeping or breaking them as con- 
venient. | 

But their discoveries would still go on. They would hear 
these oppressions justified by Southern white people of the high- 
est standing, and—more’s the shame—by Northern tourists in the 
South, on the ground that the people upon whom they are laid 
are a dull, vicious, unclean race, contact with which would be 
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physically, intellectually and morally offensive and mischievious 
to a higher race. And when they might ask why the lines of 
limited rights are not drawn around the conspicuously dull, vic- 
ious and unclean of both races for the protection of the opposite 
sort in both, they would come face to face upon the amazing as- 
sumption that the lowest white man is somehow a little too good 
for even so much contact with the highest black as may be neces- 
sary fora common enjoyment of public rights; and, therefore, 
that no excellence, moral, mental or physical, inborn or attained, 
can buy fora ‘‘man of color” from these separationists any distinc- 
tion between the restrictions of his civil liberty and those of the stu- 
pidest and squalidest of his race, or bring him one step nearer to the 
enjoyment of the rights of a white man; or, if at all, then only as a 
matter of the white man’s voluntary condescension and with the 
right disguised as a personal privilege. They would find that the 
race line is not a line of physical, moral or intellectual excellence 
at all. Stranger yet, they would learn that no proportion of 
white men’s blood in their own veins, unless it washes out the 
very memory of their African tincture, can get them abatement 
of those deprivations decreed for a dull, vicious and unclean race, 
but that—men, women and children alike—hundreds and thou- 
sands of mixed race are thus daily and publicly punished by their 
brothers for the sins of their fathers. They would find the race 
line not a race line at all. 

They would find that the mere contact of race with race is 
not the matter objected to, but only any and every sort of con- 
tact on an equal footing. They would find that what no money, 
no fame, no personal excellence and no fractional preponderance 
of European blood can buy, can nevertheless be bought instantly 
and without one of these things by the simple surrender of the 
attitude of public equality. They would find that the entire. es- 
sense of the offense, any and every where where the race line is 
insisted on, is the apparition of the colored man or woman as his 
or her own master; that masterhood is all that all this tyranny is 
intended to preserve, and that the moment the relation of master 
and servant is visibly established between race and race there is 
the hush of peace. 

‘What is that negro—what is that mulattress—doing in here ?” 
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asks one private individual of another in some public place, and 
the other replies: | 

‘‘ That’s nothing; he is the servant of that white man just be- 
hind him; she is the nurse of those children in front of her.” 

“Oh, all right.” And the “cordial relation” is restored. 
Such .conversation, or equivalent soliloquy, occurs in the South a 
hundred times a day. 

_ The surrender of this one point by the colored man or woman 
buys more than peace—it buys amity ; an amity clouded only by 
a slight but distinct and constant air and tone of command on the 
one part, a very gross and imperfect attitude of deference on the 
other, and the perpetual unrest that always accompanies forcible 
possession of anything. But since no people ever compelled 
another to pay too much for peace without somehow paying too 
much for it themselves, the master-caste tolerates, with unsurpassed 
supineness and unconsciousness, a more indolent, inefficient, slov- 
enly, unclean, untrustworthy, ill-mannered, noisy, disrespectful, 
disputatious, and yet servile domestic and public menial service 
than is tolerated by any other enlightened people. Such is but 
one of the smallest of many payments which an intelligent and 
refined community has to make for maintaining the lines of mas- 
ter and servant-hood on caste instead of on individual ambition 
and capacity, and for the forcible equalization of millions of un- 
equal individuals under one common public disdain. Other and 
greater payments and losses there are, moral, political, industrial, 
commercial, as we shall see when we turn, as now we must, to 
the other half of this task, and answer the two impatient questions 
that jostle each other for precedence as they spring from this still 
incomplete statement of the condition of affairs. 

TWO FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES AT WAR. 

The two questions are these: If the case is so plain, then, in 
the first place, how can the millions of intelligent and virtuous 
white people of the South make such a political, not to say such 
amoral, mistake? And, in the second place, how can the over- 
whelming millions of the North, after spending the frightful costs 
they spent in the war of ’61-’65, tolerate this emasculation of the 
American freedom which that war is supposed to have secured to 
all alike? Sages 
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THE ANSWER. 


/ 
As to the Southern people the answer is that, although the 
Southern master-class now cordially and unanimously admit the 
folly of slave-holding, yet the fundamental article of political faith 
on which slavery rested has not been displaced. As to the peo- 
ple of the North the answer is simpler still: the Union is saved. 
The Northern cause in our civil war was not primarily the 
abolition of slavery, although many a Northern soldier and cap- 
tain fought mainly for this and cared for no other issue while this 
remained. The Southern cause was not merely for disunion, 
though many a Southern soldier and captain would never have 
taken up the sword to defend slave-holding stripped of the dis- 
guise of State sovereignty. The Northern cause was pre-emin- 
ently the National unity. Emancipation—the emancipation of 
the negroes—was not what the North fought for, but only what 
it fought with. The right to secede was not what the South 
fought for, but only what it fought with. The great majority of 
the Southern white people loved the Union and consented to its 
destruction only when there seemed to be no other way to save 
slavery ; the great bulk of the North consented to destroy slavery 
only when there seemed no other way to save the Union. To put 
iu peril the Union on one side and slavery on the other was 
enough, when nothing else was enough, to drench one of the 
greatest and happiest lands on earth with the blood of hundreds 
of thousands of her own children. Now, what thing of supreme 
value rested on this Union, and what on this slavery, that they 
should have been defended at such cost ?. There rested on, or 
more truly there underlay, each a fundamental principle,conceived 
to be absolutely essential to the safety, order, peace, fortune and 
honor of society ; and these two principles were antagonistic. 
They were more than antagonistic; they were antipodal and 
irreconcilable. No people that hold either of these ideas as car- 
dinal in their political creed will ever allow the other to be forced 
upon them from without so long as blood and lives will buy de- 
liverance. Both were brought from the mother country when 
America was originally colonized, and both have their advocates 
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in greater or less number in the Northern States, in the Southern, 
and wherever there is any freedom of thought and speech. 

The common subject of the two is the great lower mass of so- 
ciety. The leading thought of the one is that mass’s elevation, of 
the other its subjugation. The one declares the only permanent 
safety of public society, and its highest development, to require 
the constant elevation of the lower, and thus of the whole mass, 
by the free self-government of all under one common code of 
equal civil rights. It came from England, but it was practically, 
successfully, beneficently applied on a national scale first in the 
United States, and Americans claim the right to call it, and it pre- 
eminently, the American idea, promulgated and established, not 
by Northerners or Southerners, one greatly more than another, 
but by the unsectional majority of a whole new Nation born of 
the idea. The other principle declares public safety and highest 
development to require the subjugation of the lower mass under 
the arbitrary protective supremacy of an untitled but hereditary 
privileged class, acivil caste. Not, as it is commonly miscalled, 
an aristocracy, for within one race it takes in all ranks of society, 
not an aristocracy, for an aristocracy exists, presumably, at least, 
with the wide consent of all classes, and men in any rank of life 
may have some hope to attain to it by extraordinary merit and 
service; but a caste, not the embodiment of a modern European 
idea, but the resuscitation of an ancient Asiatic one. 

That one of these irreconcilable ideas should by-and-by be-. 
come all-dominant in the formation of public society in one region, 
and its opposite in the other region, is due to original differences 
in the conditions under which the colonies were settled. In the 
South, the corner-stone of the social structure was made the plan- 
tation idea—wide lands, an accomplished few, and their rapid 
aggrandizement by the fostering oversight and employment of an 
unskilled many. In the North, it was the village and town idea— 
the notion of farm and factory, skilled labor, an intelligent many, 
and ultimate wealth through an assured publictranquility. Noth- 
ing could be more natural than for African slavery, once intro- 
duced, to flourish and spread under the one idea, and languish 
and die under the other. It is high time to be done saying that 
the South retained slavery and the North renounced it merely be- 
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cause to the one it was, and to the other it was not, lucrative. It 
was inevitable that the most conspicuous feature of one civiliza- 
tion should become the public schoolhouse, and of the other the 
slave yard. Who could wish to raise the equally idle and_offen- 
sive question of praise and blame? When Northerners came 
South by thousands and made their dwelling there, ninety-nine 
hundredths of them fell into our Southern error up to the eyes, 
and there is nothing to prove that had the plantation idea, to the 
exclusion of the village idea, been planted in all the colonies, we 
should not by this time have had a West Indian civilization from 
Florida to Oregon. But it wasnot tobe so. Wherever the farm 
village became the germinal unit of social organization, there 
was developed in its most comprehensive integrity, that American 
idea of our Northern and Southern fathers, the representative 
self-government of the whole people by the constant free consent 
of all to the frequently reconsidered choice of the majority. 

Such a scheme can be safe only when it includes inherently the 
continual and diligent elevation of that lower mass which human 
society everywhere is constantly precipitating. But slave-holding 
on any large scale could not make even ashowof public safety with- 
out the continual and diligent debasement of its enslaved lower mil- 
lions. Wherever it prevailed it was bound by the natural neces- 
sities of its own existence to undermine and corrode the National 
scheme. It mistaught the new generations of the white South 
that the slave-holding fathers of the Republic were approvers and 
advocates of that sad practice, which by their true histories we 
know they would gladly have destroyed. It mistaught us to con- 
strue the right of a uniform government of all by all, not asa 
common and inalienable right of man, but as a privilege that be- | 
came a right only by a people’s merit, and which our forefathers 
bought with the blood of the Revolution in 1776-’83, and which 
our slaves did not and should not be allowed to acquire. It mis- 
taught us to seek prosperity in the concentration instead of the 
diffusion of wealth, to seek public safety in a state of siege rather 
than in a state of peace; it gave us subjects instead of fellow-cit- 
izens, and falsely threatened us with the utter shipwreck of pub- 
lic and private society if we dared accord civil power to the de- 
graded millions to whom we had forbidden patriotism. Thus, it 
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could not help but misteach us also to subordinate to its preser- 
vation the maintenance of a National union with those Northern 
communities to whose whole scheme of order slave-holding was 
intolerable, and to rise at length against the will of the majority 
and dissolve the Union when that majority refused to give slave- 
holding the National sanction. 

The other system taught the inherent right of all human soci- 
ety to self-government. It taught the impersonal civil equality 
of all. It admitted that the private, personal inequality of indi- 
viduals is inevitable, necessary, right and good; but condemned 
its misuse to set up arbitrary public inequalities. It declared 
public equality to be, on the one hand, the only true and adequate 
counterpoise against private inequalities, and, on the other, the 
best protector and promotor of just private inequalities against 
unjust. It held that virtue, intelligence and wealth are their own 
sufficient advantage, and need for self-protection no arbitrary 
civil preponderance; that their powers of self-protection are nev 
er inadequate save when by forgetting equity they mass and ex- 
asperate ignorance, vice and poverty against them. It insisted 
that there is no safe protection but self-protection; that poverty 
needs at.least as much civil equipment for self-protection as prop- 
erty needs; that the right and liberty to acquire intelligence, vir- 
tue and wealth are just as precious as the right and liberty to 
maintain them, and need quite as much self-protection; that the 
secret of public order and highest prosperity is the common and 
equal right of all lawfully to acquire as well as retain every equi-» 
table means of self-aggrandizement, and that this right is assured 
to all only through the consent of all to the choice of the majority 
frequently appealed to without respect of persons. And last, it 
truly taught that a government founded on these principles and 
holding them essential to public peace and safety might comfort- 
ably bear the proximity of alien neighbors, whose ideas of right 
and order were not implacably hostile; but that it had no power 
to abide unless it could put down any internal mutiny against — 
that choice of the majority which was, as it were, the Nation’s 
first commandment. 

The war was fought and the Union saved. Fought as it was, 
on the issue of the consent of all to the choice of the majority, 
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the conwcction forced its way that the strife would never end in 
peace until the liberty of self-government was guaranteed to the 
entire people, and slavery, as standing for the doctrine of public 
safety by subjugation, destroyed. Hence, first, emancipation, and 
then, enfranchisemient. And now even the Union saved is not 
the full measure of the Nation’s triumphs; but, saved once by 
arms, it seems at length to have achieved a better and fuller 
salvation still; for the people of the once seceded States, with 
a sincerity that no generous mind can question, have returned to 
their old love of this saved Union, and the great North, from East 
to utmost West, full of elation, and feeling what one may call the 
onus of the winning side, cries “‘ Enough!” and asks no more. 
IT. 

Thus stands the matter to-day. Old foes are clasping hands 
on fields where once they met in battle, and touching glasses 
across the banqueting board, pledging long life to the Union and 
prosperity to the new South, but at every feast there is one empty 
seat. 2 

Why should one seat be ever empty, and every guest afraid 
to look that way? Because the Southern white man swears upon 
his father’s sword that none but a ghost shall ever sit there. And 
a ghost is there; the ghost of that old heresy of public safety by 
the mass’s subjugation. This is what the Northerm people can- 
not understand. This is what makes the Southern white man an 
enigma to all the world beside, if not also to himself. To-day 
the pride with which he boasts himself a citizen of the United 
States and the sincerity with which he declares for free gov- 
ernment as the only safe government cannot be doubted; to- 
morrow comes an explosion, followed by such a misinterpretation 
of what free government requires and forbids that it is hard to 
identify him with the nineteenth century. Emancipation de- 
stroyed domestic bondage; enfranchisement, as nearly as its mere 
decree can, has abolished public servitude; how, then, does this 
old un-American, undemocratic idea of subjugation, which our 
British mother country and Europe as well, are so fast repudi- 
ating—how does it remain? Was it not founded in these two 
forms of slavery? The mistake lies just there: They were 
founded in it, and removing them has not removed it. 
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It has always been hard for the North to understand the alac- 
rity with which the ex-slaveholder learned to condemn as a mor- 
al and economic error that slavery in defence of which he en- 
dured four years of desolating war. But it was genuine, and here 
is the explanation: He believed personal enslavement essential to 
subjugation. Emancipation at one stroke proved it was not. 
But it proved no more. Unfortunately for the whole Nation 
there was already before emancipation came, a defined staius, a 
peculiar niche, waiting for freed negroes. They were nothing 
new. Nor was it new to lose personal ownership in one’s slave. 
When, under emancipation, no one else could own him, we quickly 
saw he was not lost at-all. There he stood, beggar to us for 
room for the sole of his foot, the land and all its appliances ours, 
and he, by the stress of his daily needs, captive to the land. The 
moment he fell to work of his own free will, we saw that emanci- 
pation was even more ours than his; public order stood fast, our 
homes were safe, our firesides uninvaded; he still served, we still 
“ruled; all need of holding him in private bondage was disproved, 
and when the notion of necessity vanished the notion of right 
vanished with it. Emancipation had destroyed private, but it 
had hardly disturbed public subjugation. The ex-slave was not 
a free man; he was only a free negro. 

Then the winners of the war saw that the great issue whi 
had jeopardized the Union was not settled. The Government's 
foundation principle was not re-established, and could not be 
while millions of the country’s population were without a voice 
as to who should rule, who should judge and what should be law. 
But, as we have seen, the absolute civil equality of privately and 
socially unequal men was not the whole American idea. It was 
counterbalanced by an enlarged application of the same principle 
in the absolute equality of unequal States in the Federal Union, 
one of the greatest willing concessions ever made by stronger 
political bodies to weaker ones in the history of government. 
Now manifestly this great concession of equality among the un- 
equal States becomes inordinate, unjust and dangerous when mil- 
lions of the people in one geographical section, native to the soil, 
of native parentage, having ties of interest and sympathy with no 
other land, are arbitrarily denied that political equality within the 
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States which obtains elsewhere throughout the Union. This 
would make us two countries. But we cannot be two merely 
federated countries without changing our whole plan of govern- 
ment; and we cannot be one without,a common foundation. 
Hence the freedman’s enfranchisement. It was given him not 
only because enfranchisement was his only true emancipation, but 
also because it was, and is, impossible to withhold it and carry on 
American government on American ground principles. Neither 
the Nation’s honor nor its safety could allow the restoration of 
revolted States to their autonomy with their populations divided 
by lines of status abhorrent to the whole National structure. 
Northern men often ask perplexedly if the freedman’s enfran- 
chisement was not, as to the South, premature and inexpedient ; 
while Southern men as often call it the one vindictive act of the 
conqueror, as foolish as it was cruel. It wascruel. Not by in- 
tention, and, it may be, unavoidably, but certainly it was not 
cruel for its haste, but for its tardiness. Had enfranchisement 
come into effect, as emancipation did, while the smoke of 
the war’s last shot was still in the air, when force still ruled 
unquestioned and civil'order and system had not yet super- 
seded martial law, the agonies, the shame and the incalculable 
losses of the Reconstruction period that followed might have 
been spared the South and the Nation. Instead there came two 
unlucky postponements, the slow doling out of re-enfranchisement 
to the best intelligence of Southern white society and the delay of . 
the freedman’s enfranchisement—his civil emancipation—until 
the “Old South,” instead of reorganizing public society in har- 
mony with the National idea, largely returned to its entrenchments. 
in the notion of exclusive white rule. Then, too late to avert a 
new strike, and as little more than a defensive offset, the freedman 
was invested with citizenship and the experiment begun of try- 
ing to establish a form of public order, wherein, under a political 
equality accorded by all citizens, to all citizens, new and 
old, intelligence and virtue, would be so free to combine,. 
and ignorance and vice feel so free to divide, as to insure the 
majority’s free choice of rulers of at least enough intelligence 
and virtue to secure safety, order and progress. This experi- 
ment, the North believed, would succeed, and since this was 
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the organic embodiment of the American idea for which it had 
just shed seas of blood, it stands to reason the North would not 
have allowed it to fail. But the old South, still bleeding from 
her thousand wounds, but as brave as when she fired her first gun, 
believed not only that the experiment would fail, but also that 
it was dangerous and dishonorable. And to-day, both in North 
and South, a widespread impression prevails that this is the experi- 
ment which was tried and did in fact fail. Whereas it, is just 
what the Old South never allowed to be tried. | 

This is the whole secret of the Negro Question’s vital force to- 
day. And yet the struggle in the Southern States has never been 
by the blacks for and by the whites against a black supremacy, 
but only for and against an arbitrary pure white supremacy. 
From the very first until this day, in all the freedman’s intellect- 
ual crudity, he has held fast to the one true, National doctrine of 
the absence of privilege and the rule of all by all, through the 
common and steadfast consent of all to the free and frequent 
choice of the majority. He has never rejected white men’s polit- 
ical fellowship or leadership because it was white, but only and 
always when it was unsound in this doctrine. His party has 
never been a purely black party in fact or principle. The “solid 
black vote”’ is only by outside pressure solidified about a prin- 
ciple of American liberty, which is itself against solidity and de- 
stroys the political solidity of classes wherever it has free play. 
But the “ solid white vote’””—which is not solid by including all 
whites, but because no colored man can truly enter its ranks, 
much less its councils, without accepting an emasculated eman- 
cipation—the solid white vote is solid, not by outside pressure 
but by inherent principle. Solid twice over; first, in each State, 
from sincere motives of self-preservation, solid in keeping the old 
servile class, by arbitrary classification, servile; and then solid 
again by a tacit league of Southern States around the assumed 
right of each State separately to postpone a true and complete 
emancipation as long as the fear remains that, with full American 
liberty— this and no more—to all alike, the freedman would him- 
self usurp the arbitrary domination now held over him and plun- 
der and destroy society. 

So, then, the Southern question at its root is simply whether 
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there is any real ground sufficient to justify this fear and the atti- 
tude taken against it. Only remove this fear, which rests on a 
majority of the whole white South despite all its splendid, well- 
proved courage, and the question of right, in law and in morals, 
will vanish along with the notion of necessity. 

Whoever attempts to remove this apprehension must meet it 
in two forms: First, fear of a hopeless wreck of public govern- 
ment by a complete supremacy of the lower mass; and second, 
fear of a yet more dreadful wreck of private society in a deluge of 
social equality. 

ITI. 

Now, as to public government, the freedman, whatever may 
be said of his mistakes, has never shown an intentional prefer- 
ence for anarchy. Had he such a bent he would have betrayed 
something of it when our civil war offered as wide an opportunity 
for its indulgence as any millions in bondage ever had. He has 
shown at least as prompt a choice for peace and order as any 
“lower million” ever showed. The vices said to be his in inordi- 
nate degree afe only such as always go with degradation, and 
especially with a degraded status; and when, in Reconstruction 
years, he held power to make and unmake laws, amid all his deg- 
radation, all the efforts to confine him still to an arbitrary servile 
status, and all his vicious special legislation, he never removed 


tthe penalties from anything that the world at large calls a crime. 


Neither did he ever show any serious disposition to establish race 
rule. The whole spirit of his emancipation and enfranchisement, 
and his whole struggle, was, and is, to put race rule of all sorts 
under foot, and set up the common rule of all. The fear of anar- 
chy in the Southern States, then, is only that perfectly natural 
and largely excusable fear that besets the upper ranks of society 
everywhere, and often successfully tempts them to commit in- 
equitable usurpations; and yet a fear of which no amount of power 
or privilege ever relieves them—the fear that the stupid, the des- 
titute, and the vicious will combine against them and rule by sheer 
weight of numbers. 

Majority rule is an unfortunate term, in that it falsely implies. 
this very thing ; whereas its mission in human affairs is to remove 
precisely this danger. In fact a minority always rules. At least 
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it alwayscan. All the great majority ever strives foris the power 
to choose by what, and what kind of, a minority it shall be ruled. 
What that choosing majority shall consist of, and hence the wis- 
dom and public safety of its choice, will depend mainly upon the 
attitude of those who hold, against the power of mere numbers, 
the far greater powers of intelligence, of virtue and of wealth. If 
these claim, by virtue of their own self-estimate, an arbitrary right 
to rule and say who shall rule, the lower elements of society will 
be bound together by a just sense of grievance, and a well-ground- 
ed reciprocation of distrust, the forced rule will continue only till 
it can be overturned, and while it lasts will be attended by largely 
uncounted but enormous losses, moral and material, to all ranks 
of society. But if the wise, the upright, the wealthy, command 
the courage of our American fathers to claim for all men a com- 
mon political equality, without rank, station or privilege, and give 
their full and free adherence to government by the consent of all 
to the rule of a minority, the choice of the majority frequently 
appealed to without respect of persons, then ignorance, destitution, 
and vice will not combine to make the choosing majority. They 
cannot. They carry in themselves the very principle of disinteg- 
ration. Without the outside pressure of common and sore griev- 
ance, they have no lasting powers of cohesion. The minority 
always may rule. It need never rule by force, if it will rule by 
equity. This is the faith of our fathers of the Revolution, and no 
community in America that has built squarely and only upon it 
has found it unwise or unsafe. 

This is asserted with all the terrible misrule of Reconstruction 
days in full remembrance. For, first be it said again, that sad 
history came not by a reign of equal rights and majority rule, but 
through an attempt to establish them while the greater part of 
the wealth and intelligence of the region involved held out sin- 
cerely, steadfastly, and desperately against them, and for the 
preservation of unequal privileges and class domination. The 
Reconstruction party, even with all its taxing, stealing and de- 
frauding, and with the upper ranks of society at war as fiercely 
against its best principles as against its bad practices, planted the 
whole South with public schools for the poor and illiterate of both 
races, welcomed and cherished the missionaries of higher educa- 
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tion, and, when it fell, left them still both systems, with the master- 
class converted to a belief in their use and necessity. The history 
of Reconstruction dispassionately viewed, is a final, triumphant 
proof that all our American scheme needs to make it safe and 
good, in the South as elsewhere, is consent to it and participation 
in it by the law-abiding, intelligent portions of the people, with 
one common freedom, in and between high life and low, to com- 
bine, in civil matters, against ignorance and vice, in high life and 
low, across, yet without disturbing, the lines of race or any other 
private rank or predilection. 

There are hundreds of thousands in the Southern States who 
would promptly concede all this in theory and in practice, but for 
the second form of their fear: the belief that there would result a 
confusion of the races in private society, followed by intellectual 
and moral debasement and by a mongrel posterity. Unless this 
can be shown to be an empty fear, our Southern problem cannot 
be solved. 

IV. 

The mere ambiguity of a term here has cost much loss. The 
double meaning of the words ‘‘ social’ and “ society ”’ seems to 
have been a real drawback on the progress of political ideas 
among the white people of the South. The clear and definite term, 
civil equality, they have made synonymous with the very vague 
and indefinite term, social equality, and then turned and totally 
misapplied it to the sacred domains of private society. Ifthe idea 
of civil equality had rightly any such application, their horror 
would certainly be just. Toa forced private social equality the 
rest of the world has the same aversion; but it knows and feels that 
such a thing is as impossible in fact as it is monstrous in thought. 
Americans, in general, know by a century’s experience, that civil 
equality makes no such proposal, bears no such results. They 
know that public society—civil society—comprises one distinct 
group of mutual relations, and private society entirely another, 
and that it is simply and only evil to confuse the two. They see 
that public society comprises all those relations that are imperson- 
al, unselective, and in which all men, of whatever personal inequal- 
ity, should stand equal. They recognize that private society is 
its opposite hemisphere; that it is personal, selective, assortive, ig- 
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nores civil equality without violating it, and forms itself entirely ‘ 
upon mutual private preferences and affinities. They agree that 
civil status has of right no special value in private society, and 
that their private social status has rightly no special value in their 
public social—i.e., their merely civil—relations. Even the South- 
ern freedman is perfectly clear on these points; and Northern minds 
are often puzzled to know why the whites of our Southern States, 
almost alone, should be beset by a confusion of ideas that costs 
them all the tremendous differences, spiritual and material, be- 
tween a state of truce and a state of peace. 

But the matter has a very natural explanation. Slavery was 
both public and private, domestic as well as civil. By the plan- 
tation system the members of the master-class were almost con- 
stantly brought into closer contact with slaves than with their 
social equals. The defensive line of private society in its upper 
ranks was an attenuated one; hence there was a constant, well- 
grounded fear that social confusion—for we may cast aside the 
term “social equality”? as preposterous—that social confusion 
would be wrought by the powerful temptation of close and con- 
tinual contact between two classes—the upper powerful and bold, 
the under helpless and sensual, and neither one socially respon- 
sible to the other either publicly or privately. It had already 
brought about the utter confusion of race and corruption of society 
in the West Indies and in Mexico, and the only escape from a 
similar fate seemed to our Southern master-class to be to annihi- 
late and forget the boundaries between public right and private 
choice, and treat the appearance anywhere of any one visibly of 
African tincture and not visibly a servant, as an assault upon the 
purity of private society, to be repelled on the instant without 
question of law or authority, as one would fight fire. Now, under 
slavery, though confessedly inadequate, this was after all the only 
way; and all that the whites in the Southern States have over- 
looked is that the conditions are changed, and that this pol- 
icy has become unspeakably worse than useless. Dissimilar 
races are not inclined to mix spontaneously. The common en- 
joyment of equal civil rights never mixed two such races; it has 
always been some oppressive distinction between them that, by 
holding out temptations to vice instead of rewards to virtue, has 
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done it; and because slavery is the foulest of oppressions it makes 
the mixture of races in morally foulest form. Race fusion is not 
essential to National unity; such unity requires only civil and po- 
litical, not private social, homogeneity. The contact of superior 
and inferior is not of necessity degrading; it is the kind of contact 
that degrades or elevates; and public equality—equal public rights, 
common public liberty, equal mutual responsibility—this is the 
great essential to beneficent contact across the lines of physical, 
intellectual and moral difference, and the greatest safeguard of 
private society that human law or custom can provide. 
V. 

Thus we see that, so far from a complete emancipation of the 
freedman bringing those results in the Southern States which the 
white people there so justly abhor, but so needlessly fear, it is the 
only safe and effectual preventive of those results, and final cure 
of a state of inflammation which nothing but the remaining ves- 
tiges of an incompletely abolished slavery perpetuate. The abo- 
lition of the present stage of siege rests with the Southern white 
man. He can abolish it if he will with safety and at once. The 
results will not be the return of Reconstruction days, nor the in- 
coming of any sort of black rule, nor the supremacy of the lower 
mass—either white, black or mixed; nor the confusion of ranks and 
races in private society; nor the thronging of black children into 
white public schools, which never happened even in the worst 
Reconstruction days; nor any attendance at all of colored chil- 
dren in white schools or of white in colored, save where exclusion 
would work needless hardship; nor any new necessity to teach 
children—what they already know so well—that the public school 
relation is not a private social relation; nor any greater or less 
necessity for parents to oversee their children’s choice of compan- 
ions in school or out; nor a tenth as much or as mischievous 
play-mating of white and colored children as there was in the 
days of slavery; nor any new obstruction of civil or criminal jus- 
tice; nor any need of submitting to any sort of offensive contact 
from a colored person, that it would be right to resent if he were 
white. But seven dark American-born millions would find them- 
selves freed from their present constant liability to public legalized 
indignity. They would find themselves, for the first time in their 
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history, holding a patent, with the seal of public approval, for all 
the aspirations of citizenship and all the public rewards of virtue 
and intelligence. Not merely would their million voters find 
themselves admitted to, and faithfully counted at, the polls—wheth- 
er they are already or not is not here discussed—but they would 
find themselves, as never before, at liberty to choose between 
political parties. These are some of the good—and there need 
be no ill—changes that will come whenever a majority of the 
Southern whites are willing to vote for them. 

There is a vague hope, much commoner in the North than in 
the South, that somehow, if everybody will sit still, “time” will 
bring these changes. A large mercantile element, especially, 
would have the South “let politics alone.” It is too busy to un- 
derstand that whatever people lets politics alone is doomed. There 
are things that mere time can do, but only vigorous agitation can 
be trusted to change the fundamental convictions on which a peo- 
ple has built society. Time may do it at last, but it is likely to 
make bloody work of it. For either foundation idea which 
society may build must, if let alone, multiply upon itself. The 
elevation idea brings safety, and safety constantly commends and 
intensifies itself and the elevation idea. The subjugation idea 
brings danger, and the sense of danger constantly intensifies the 
subjugation idea. It may be counted on for such lighter things 
as the removal of animosities and suspicions, and this in our Na- 
tion’s case it has done. Neither North nor South now holds, or 
suspects the other of holding, any grudge for the late war. But 
trusting time to do more than this is but = to luck, and 
trusting to luck is a crime. 

What is luck doing ? Here is the exclusive white party in the 
Southern States calling itself, and itself only, ‘‘ The South,” pray- 
ing the Nation to hold off, not merely its interference, but its 
counsel—even its notice— while it, not removes, but refines, pol- 
ishes, decorates, and disguises to its own and the Nation’s eyes, 
this corner-stone of all its own and the true South’s, the whole 
South’s woes; pleading the inability of any but itself to “‘ under- 
stand the negro,” when in fact itself has had to correct more, and 
more radical mistakes about the negro since the war than all the 
Nation beside; failing still, more than twenty years since Recon- 
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struction began and more than ten since its era closed, to offer 
any definition of the freedman’s needs and desires which he can 
accept; making daily statements of his preferences which the one 
hundred newspapers published for his patronage, and by himself, 
daily and unanimously repudiate; trying to settle affairs on the 
one only false principle of public social order that keeps them un- 
settled; proposing to settle upon a sine qua non that shuts out of 
its councils the whole opposite side of the only matter in question; 
and holding out for a settlement which, whether effected or not, 
can but perpetuate a disturbance of inter-state equality fatal to 
the Nation’s peace—a settlement which is no more than a refusal 
to settle at all. | 

Meanwhile, over a million American citizens, with their wives. 
and children, suffer a suspension of their full citizenship, and are 
virtually subjects and not citizens, peasants instead of freemen. 
They cannot seize their rights by force, and the Nation would 
never allow it if they could. But they are learning one of the 
worst lessons class rule can teach them—exclusive, even morbid, 
pre-occupation in their rights as a class, and inattention to the gen- 
eral affairs of their communities, their States and the Nation. 
Meanwhile, too, the present one-sided effort at settlement by 
subjugation is not only debasing to the under mass, but corrupt- 
ing tothe upper. For it teaches these to set aside questions of 
right and wrong for questions of expediency; to wink at and at 
times to defend and turn to account evasions, even bold infrac- 
tions, of their own laws, when done to preserve arbitrary class. 
domination; to vote confessedly for bad men and measures as 
against better, rather than jeopardize the white man’s solid party, 
and exclusive power; to regard virtue and intelligence, vice and 
ignorance, as going by race, and to extenuate and let go unpros- 
ecuted the most frightful crimes against the under class, lest that 
class, being avenged, should gather a boldness inconsistent with 
its arbitrarily fixed status; and these results are contrary to our: 
own and to all good government. 

VI. 

There is now going on in several parts of the South a re-. 
markable development of material wealth. Mills, mines, fur- 
naces, quarries, railways are multiplying rapidly. The eye that. 
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cannot see the value of this aggrandizement must be dull indeed. 
But many an eye, in North and South, and to the South’s loss, 
is crediting it with values that it has not. To many the “ New 
South” we long for means only this industrial and commercial 
expansion, and our eager mercantile spirit forgets that even for 
making a people rich in goods a civil order on sound foundations 
is of greater value than coal or metals, or spindles and looms. 
May the South grow rich! But every wise friend of the South 
will wish besides to see wealth built upon public provisions for 
securing through it that general beneficence without which it is 
not really wealth. He would not wish those American States a 
wealth like that which once was Spain’s. He would not wish to 
see their society more diligent for those conditions that concen- 
trate wealth than for those that disseminate it. Yet he must see 
it. That is the situation, despite the assurances of a host of well- 
meaning flatterers that a New South is laying the foundations of 
a permanent prosperity. They cannot be laid on the old planta- 
tion idea, and much of that which is loosely called the New 
South to-day is farthest from it—it is only the Old South re- 
adapting the old plantation idea to a peasant labor and mineral 
products. Said a mine owner of the far North lately: ‘“ We 
shall never fear their competition till they get rid of that idea.” 
A lasting prosperity cannot be hoped for without a disseminated 
wealth, and public social conditions to keep it from congestion. 
But this dissemination cannot be got save by a disseminated in- 
telligence, nor intelligence be disseminated without a disseminated 
education, nor this be brought to any high value, without liberty, 
responsibility, private inequality, public equality, self-regard, vir- 
tue, aspirations and their rewards. 

Many ask if this new material develiipenedg of the South will 
not naturally be followed by adequate public provisions for this 
dissemination by-and-by. There is but one safe answer: That 
it has never so happened in America. From our furthest East 
to our furthest West, whenever a community has established 
social order in the idea of the elevation of the masses, it has 
planned, not for education and liberty to follow from wealth and 
Intelligence, but for wealth and intelligence to follow from educa- 
tion and liberty ; and the community whose intelligent few do 
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not make the mass’s elevation by public education and equal 
public liberty the corner-stone of a projected wealth, is not more 
likely to provide it after wealth is achieved and mostly in their 
own hands. 7 

Our American public school idea—American at least in con- 
trast with any dissimilar notion—is that a provision for public 
education adequate for the whole people, is not a benevolent 
concession but a paying investment, constantly and absolutely 
essential to confirm the safety of a safe scheme of government. 
The maintenance and growth of public education in the Southern 
States, as first established principally under reconstruction rule, 
sadly insufficient as it still is, is mainly due to the partial triumph 
of this idea in the minds of the Southern whites, and its eager 
acceptance, with or without discordant conditions, by the intelli- 
gent blacks, and in no region is rightly attributable to an excep- 
tionable increase of wealth. Much less is it attributable, as is 
often conjectured, to the influx of Northern capital and capitalists, 


bringing Northern ideas with them. It ought to go without say- 


ing, that immigration, with or without capital, will always try to 
assimilate itself to the state of society into which it comes. 
Every impulse of commerce is not to disturb any vexed issue 
until such issue throws itself immediately across the path. It 
never purposely molests a question of social order. So it is in 
the South. 

Certain public men in both North and South have of late 
years made, with the kindest intentions, an unfortunate misuse 
of statistical facts to make it appear that public society in the 
South is doing, not all that should be done, but all it can do, for 
the establishment of permanent safety and harmony, through the 
elevation of the lower masses especially, in the matter of public 
education. In truth, these facts do not prove the statement they 
are called upon to prove, and do the Southern States no kindness 
in lulling them to a belief in it. It is said, for instance, that cer- 
tain Southern States are now spending more annually for public 
education, in proportion to their taxable wealth, than certain 
Northern States noted for the completeness of their public school 
systems. Mississippi may thus be compared with Massachusetts. 
But really the comparison is a sad injustice to the Southern 
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State, for a century of public education has helped to make Mas- 
sachusetts so rich that she is able to spend annually twenty dol- 
lars per head upon the children in her public schools, while Mis- 
sissippi, laying a heavier tax, spends upon hers but two dollars 
per head. Manifestly it is unfair to compare a State whose pub- 
lic school system is new with any whose system is old. The 
public school property of Ohio, whose population is one million, is 
over twice as great as that of ten States of the new South, whose 
population is three and a half times as large.* And yet one 
does not need to go as far as the ‘‘ new West” to find States 
whose tax-payers spend far more for public education than 
Southern communities thus far see the wisdom or need of invest- 
ing. With one-third more wealth than Virginia, and but one- 
tenth the percentage of illiteracy, Iowa spends over four times as 
much per year for public instruction. With one-fourth less 
wealth than Alabama, and but one-fourteenth the percentage of 
illiteracy, Nebraska spends three and a half times as much per 
year for public instruction. With about the same wealth as North 
Carolina and less than one-eighth the percentage of illiteracy, 
Kansas spends over five times as much per year for public educa- 
tion. If the comparison be moved westward again into new 
regions, the Territory of Dakota is seen making an “expendi- 
ture in the year per capita on average attendance in the public 
schools” of $25.77, being more than the sum of the like per 
capita expenditures by Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Alabama and Georgia combined. In Colorado 
it is about the same as in Dakota, while in Nevada it is much 
greater and in Arizona twice as large. As to comparative 
wealth, the taxable wealth of Dakota in 1880, at least, was but 
one two-thousandth part of that of the six States with which it 
is compared. 

Now what is the real truth in these facts? That the full 
establishment of this American public school idea and of that 
elevation idea of which it is an exponent, and which has had so 
much to do toward making the people of the Northern States the 
wealthiest people in the world, waits in the South not mainly an 


*See Report of United States Commissioner of Education, 1883-’84, page 21, 
last column of table. 
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increase of wealth but rather the simple consent of the Southern 
white man to see society’s best and earliest safety, the quickest, 
greatest and most lasting aggrandizement in that public equality 
of all men, that national citizenship, wider than race and far 
wider than the lines of private society, which makes the eleva- 
tion of the masses, by everything that tends to moral, zsthetical 
and intellectual education, in school and out of school, the _most 
urgent and fruitful investment of public wealth and trust. Just 
this sincere confession. All the rest will follow. The black man 
will not merely be tolerated in his civil and political rights as 
now sometimes he is and sometimes he is not; but he will be 
welcomed into, and encouraged and urged to a true understand- 
ing, valuation and acceptance of every public duty and respon- 
sibility of citizenship, according to his actual personal ability to 
respond. 

To effect this is not the herculean and dangerous task it is 
sometimes said to be. The North has 20,000,090 foreign immi- 
grants to Americanize, and only this way to doit. The South, 
for all her drawbacks, has this comparative advantage; that her 
lower mass, however ignorant and debased, is as yet wholly 
American in its notions of order and government. All that is 
wanting is to more completely Americanize her upper class, a 
class that is already ruling and will still rule when the change is 
made; that wants to rule wisely and prosperously, and that has 
no conscious intention of being un-American. Only this: To 
bring the men of best blood and best brain in the South to-day, 
not to a new and strange doctrine, but back to the faith of their 
fathers. Let but this be done, and there may be far less cry of 
Peace, Peace, than now, but there will be a peace and a union 
between the Nation’s two great historic sections such as they 
have not seen since Virginia’s Washington laid down his sword, 
and her Jefferson his pen. 


We are indebted to the courtesy of the New York Tribune for this thoughtful presenta- 
tion of the Negro question. , 


THE BURNING OF NEGROES IN THE SOUTH: 
A PROTEST AND A WARNING. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


3 
A BRIEF SURVEY OF SincE the war the freedmen of the 
THE PAST. South have been from time to time sub- 


ject to outbursts of violence from their white brethren, character- 
ized by a ferocity rarely paralleled in the annals of a nation 
which claims to be civilized. Before the war the black man’s life 
was probably far more secure than since his freedom, as when in 
slavery he was exceedingly valuable property. During the re- 
construction period, and, indeed, for several years after the 
administration of President Johnson, his fate was pitiable in the 
extreme, being the victim of foolish friends on the one side, and 
on the other being subject to frequent outbursts of frenzy from 
his former masters, who looked upon him as the prime cause of 
devastated homes and despoiled commonwealths. 

The immediate granting of franchise to a race while it was yet 
thoroughly ignorant, and, in the nature of the case, incompetent 
to vote intelligently, was a cruel blow to the negro no less than 
a crime against the Republic. It was one of those sad exhibi- 
tions of the triumph of sentimentality over judgment, which so 
often marks the thought and action of enthusiasts and extreme 
reformers. 

Had Lincoln lived, the issue would doubtless have been dif- 
ferent, for it was said that he favored prohibiting negro suf- 
frage, on the one hand, and the suffrage of all who had shouldered 
arms against the national government, on the other, for a period 
of twelve years, during which time he-felt that the nation could 
deal with the difficult problem of negro suffrage in a wise and 
dispassionate manner, while it would give time for the education 
of the negroes who might be sufficiently interested in free gov- 
ernment to seek to qualify themselves by learning to read, write, 
and in a measure think independently upon subjects of a politi- 
cal nature. Thus for the South, as.well as for the Republic, 
the tragic death of Lincoln was, in my judgment, peculiarly 
unfortunate. 

Of the long and terrible night which marked the bloody era 
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following his death, little need be said. It is one of the saddest 
and most gloomy pages in the history of modern times. The 
South felt that she was not only vanquished, but the rule of 
the despised slaves was about to be inaugurated in such a way as 
to be rendered perpetual; and beyond this she felt that the 
Republic was practically overthrown by a military dictatorship. 
The government of her loved commonwealths by negroes and 
aliens was upheld by Federal troops, and all of the time-honored 
and revered traditions of Jefferson and Calhoun had been thrown 
to the wind. This led to reckless deeds which would never have 
been enacted had not the horrors of the war and the popular 
sense of injustice, coupled with a belief that the negro, the alien, 
and the soldier stood for tyranny, caused soul-shrivelling hate to 
course as ink through the veins and arteries of the white popu- 
lation of the South. The ferocity of the impulsive Southern 
nature expressed itself in deeds deemed justifiable by the exas- 
perated public sentiment of that almost ruined land. | 

At length the alien and the soldier disappeared, but the negro 
remained, the victim of a hatred which had been fanned to 
white heat by the devastation of war and the domination of an 
alien and a negro government upheld by the military power. 
After the disappearance of the Federal troops the South con- 
tinued that masterful but remorseless policy which has so often 
characterized the Anglo-Saxon race in hours of conquest. The 
fine sentiments of justice, of humanity, of love, and the far- 


. sighted wisdom which peers into the future and recognizes the 


fact that wrongs perpetrated to-day will call for a reckoning 
to-morrow — all these went. down before the aroused passions 
of the white people; and as they had become accustomed to 
human slaughter through the war and during the days of re- 
construction, the sanctity of human life came to mean far less 
than before the war. It is a fact in history that the shedding 
of blood brutalizes a people. He who, being vested with power, 
wantonly takes life, soon advances from a murderer to a torturer, 
while the appetite for blood becomes insatiable; and what is true 
of the individual is also true of a nation or a people. Witness 
Nero and Rome under the Cesars. Witness the Spanish In- 
quisition ; the struggle with Spain in the Netherlands, and the 
French Revolution. 

Negro domination no longer menaces the white population of 
the South. The fires of hate kindled by the war, fanned by the 
granting of franchise to the black man and the presence of Federal 
troops in time of peace, have been removed; but the savagery of 
remote ages latent in the civilized mind, which these conditions 
awakened, in many cases failed to die out with the removal of the 
promoting causes. Hence, since the era of reconstruction, at fre- 
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quent intervals, when a negro has committed a brutal crime, he has 
been denied a trial, armed posses choosing to summarily deal with 
him. Not that there was the slightest danger of his escape, in the 
event of his being proved guilty, but the already aroused spirit of 
the Anglo-Saxon, at once arrogant and remorseless, expressed itself 
in the lawless abandon which has so often disgraced newly settled 
localities in the North and West, and which occasionally finds 
expression in the older communities of the East. To one who is 
acquainted with the impulsive and imperious nature of the South- 
ern people, and who also understands and feels the terrible aftlic- 
tions they have borne, the course which has too frequently 
marked their treatment of negroes is not difficult to understand, 
although I believe all far-seeing and thoughtful Southerners will — 
agree with me that it has been peculiarly unfortunate for the 
South, and fraught with great peril for her future; for aside from 
expressing lawlessness in the most flagrant manner, it has. been 
essentially unjust; and anything committed by a man, people, or 
nation which injures others through injustice, sooner or later, with 
relentless and unforgetful impartiality, is avenged, if not on the 
doers, on their blood in succeeding generations. This stupendous 
fact is voiced on almost every page of history. J¢ is the law of life. 

Love is the expression of the highest wisdom, as well as the 
unfailing evidence of the highest sanity; and had the South, after 
the disappearance of the Federal troops, been great enough to 
have manifested toward the untutored, untrained, half-savage 
negro a spirit of kindness and humanity, had she encouraged his 
education, and sought to develop in him a sense of right and 
wrong, of self-government, of justice, integrity, and love, the 
wonderful Southland, with her genial clime and fertile soil, would 
have become a different world; for hate would have given place 
to mutual confidence, and old sores would have been healed, and 
a \nited population would have fostered a prosperity and happi- 
ness only possible under the rule of higher thoughts and united 
efforts. But this broad and withal wise policy could not be 
expected of the South in the present stage of our civilization. It 
would have been the expression of the highest wisdom and san- 
ity, the manifestation of the divine triumphing in man; but it 
would have been more than we could expect from any people 
under such circumstances. She should, however, have proved 
herself just. When crimes were committed the law alone should 
have dealt with the offender, and no color line should have been 
drawn, and no partiality should have been shown. This would 
have been wisdom, true expediency, and justice, according to the 
present-day accepted standard. [ do not say that this treatment 
would have been the expression of the highest justice, for the 
child who never learned the difference between right and wrong 
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should not be held as culpable as a full-statured man who has 
had every opportunity to be developed. But at the present stage 
of civilization I recognize the fact that all we can demand is 
equal punishment for criminals, whether white or black. Surely, 
to discriminate in favor of the white man, with generations and 
perhaps centuries of civilization behind him, by according him 
more consideration than the black man, so lately a savage, would 
be criminally inhuman, and would naturally arouse in the heart 
of the negro a hatred liable at some future day to break forth in 
one of those frightful scenes of carnage which at times have 
blackened the pages of history. And yet this manifestly unjust 
and short-sighted policy of discriminating against the black man, 
as seen in numerous lynchings in the South, has too frequently 
prevailed without any serious protest. Do not understand me as 
charging the South with this wrong, for that would be unjust. 
But public sentiment in many communities has for years tolerated 
lynch law and the cruel death of defenceless negro criminals 
before they had had an opportunity to be heard in their own 
defence, and this lawlessness has tended to further brutalize the 
negro, while its baleful effects upon those who live on a plane of 
thought which approves this injustice have been manifest. Hence, 
while for a time negro criminals were hanged and riddled with 
bullets, the lawlessness and license thus permitted has further 
intoxicated the class of individuals who applaud such reckless 
deeds. From lawlessness, how easy it was to proceed to torture. 
Less.than two years ago the daily press of the country contained 
the details of a sickening tragedy perpetrated by a large gather- 
ing of men in Louisiana. The victim, a half-drunken negro, had 
committed a fiendish crime, and by way of revenge the self-con- 
stituted guardians of the peace deliberately skinned him alive. 
Some months ago, at Texarkana, in Northern Texas, a negro 
criminal was wrapped in combustibles, and, in the presence 
of a vast multitude, burned to death. How naturally this spirit 
of lawlessness, when once encouraged, becomes a spirit of insane 
cruelty! From hanging without trial, to burning and skinning 
alive, was but one step, even in communities which claim to be 
Christian. And this brings me to notice the recent frightful 
outrage which has thrilled a nation with horror. 


IT. 
THE STORY OF THE I shall notice this case at length —first, 
TRAGEDY. because it is the legitimate culmination 


of a series of lawless outrages committed against defenceless 
negroes; secondly, because I love the South and long to see the 
higher expression of justice prevail; and thirdly, because it is the 
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duty of every true man and woman to stand for that impartial 
justice which alone possesses the power of bearing humanity 
upward with the onward movement of time. 

The story of this crime is briefly as follows: On the 26th of 
January, a negro by the name of Henry Smith brutally ravished 
and killed the little three-year-old child of Henry Vance, a citizen 
of Paris, a town in Northern Texas. Smith was intoxicated at 
the time of the crime. Liquor, the father of more crime than 
- aught else, had dethroned reason, while it fired to insane fury the 
passion of this savage. Of the deed he seemed to have only a 
confused recollection; and his subsequent action, according to a 
detailed statement of the case furnished by a friend who was 
born and raised in the South,* was extraordinary in the extreme. 
I quote my correspondent’s words : — 


This remarkable journey—remarkable because he took the most 
public roads, with no sense of the necessity for secrecy, and that, too, in 
face of the fact that nearly two thousand men were searching every part 
of the country for him —this journey, consuming four days, certainly 
proves that either his condition from drink or his natural low order of 
intelligence prevented him from having any realization of the enormity 
of his crime. 


At last the brutal creature was arrested and taken to Paris. 
The St. Louis Daily Republic thus describes the reception and 
subsequent torture of Smith : — 


When the train bearing the condemned negro arrived, not only every 
member of the community was in waiting at the depot to receive him 
and attend his execution, but there were thousands gathered from all 
towns within a radius of a hundred miles from Paris. Smith’s appear- 
ance was greeted with wild cheers. A slow, lingering death awaited 
him, which for downright torture finds few parallels in the history of 
the martyrs. After being placed in a wagon, Smith, trembling and 
livid with fear, was driven to the place where death in awful form 
awaited him. Ona large cotton float a box had been placed, and on top 
of that a chair. Here Smith was placed and securely bound. He was 
driven slowly to the public square, around it, and out to the place of 
his death. As the wagon approached, Henry Vance, the father of 
Smith’s victim, appeared on the platform and asked the crowd, now 
densely packing for hundreds of yards away and numbering ten thou- 
sand people, to be quiet; that he wanted for awhile to get his revenge, 
and then he would turn the prisoner over to any one that wanted him. 
Here came the wagon, and Smith was carried up on the platform. 
His legs, arms, and body were securely corded to a stake, and he was 
delivered over to Vance’s vengeance to expiate his crime. A tinner’s 
furnace was brought on filled with irons heated white. Taking one, 
Vance thrust it under first one and then the other side of his victim’s 
feet, who, helpless, writhed, and the flesh seared and peeled from the 
bones... . By turns Smith screamed, prayed, begged, and cursed his 
torturer. When his face was reached, his tongue was silenced by fire, 


* This friend is a cultured person who belongs tu the hundreds of thousands of high- 
minded, justice-loving Southerners who recoil in horror from such barbarous deeds as 
I am about to relate. 
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and henceforth he only moaned, or gave acry that echoed over the prairie 
like the wail of a wild animal. Then his eyes were put out, and, nota 
finger’s breadth of his body being unscathed, his executioners gave way. 

They were Vance, his brothers-in-law, and Vance’s son, a boy fifteen 
years of age. When they gave over punishing Smith, they left the 
platform. 

Smith, and the clothing about: his lower limbs were then saturated 
with oil,as was the platform. The space beneath was filled with com- 
bustibles, and the whole was covered with oil, and fire simultaneously 
set to his feet and the stack below. 


To the above statement by the Republic my fr iend adds : — 


Fathers, men of social and business standing, took their children to 
teach them how to dispose of negro criminals. Mothers were there too, 
even women whose culture entitles them to be among the social and intel- 
lectual leaders of the town. 

Such is the story of the crime as given by the greatest daily 
reflector of Southern thought in St. Louis, and by a native South- 
erner of culture and refinement, living in Texas. It is needless 
to dwell upon the heart-rending details. Indeed, some of the 
most terrible facts as given by the St. Louis daily and by my 
correspondent, I have purposely omitted, only wishing to convey 
in an adequate way the essential inhumanity which characterized 
this deed, and which glutted the vengeance and depraved the 
souls of thousands of men, women, and children. 


ITI. 
THE CRIME VIEWED I now wish to view the deed, first, in 
FROM THE STANDPOINT the light of simple justice; secondly, from 
a eee ae CUTE. the standpoint of expediency ; thirdly, in 


relation to its influence on the young and the unborn. I wish to 
be perfectly just. This latest popular crime finds few parallels 
in the history of mankind, savage or civilized. On the other 
hand, we must remember that the incentive cause which led to 
the burning of Smith was very great. The crime was one of the 
most atrocious which a drunken brute could commit. I do not 
wish to minimize its enormity. It was as heinous as the crimes 
committed by many members of the aristocracy of Great Britain, 


. 80 vividly unmasked by Mr. Stead — crimes committed with 


impunity against little girls, despite shrieks, screams, and piteous 
entreaties — with this important difference: In the case of the 
negro, he had behind him a few generations of slavery stretching 
from savagery, and he had been rendered an insane brute by 


\ liquor, while behind the aristocratic rowés of Great Britain were 


generations of culture and Christian civilization. They were sur- 
rounded by all that could be desired in the way of purely legiti- 
mate pleasures, and, furthermore, they deliberately planned the 
destruction of their innocent victims, paying depraved persons to , 
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entrap innocent little girls that their bestial appetites might be : 
gratified. Between the crimes committed by the two there is a 
small choice ; between the culpability of the criminals, after taking i 
into consideration all extenuating circumstances, the crime of the i i 
negro, terrible as it was, dwarfs before the unpunished crimes of . 
London’s ignoble nobles. 

If we weighed this crime from the standpoint of that higher 
justice, which, I believe, will some day be recognized by man, it 
would be seen that this poor brute was at best only a few degrees 
removed from the gorilla or the lion of his native Africa. Some 
of his ancestors probably belonged to the most brutal and de- 
graded tribes of the dark continent. Since freedom, it is prob- 
able that the white man had never concerned himself about his i 
proper education; certain it is that our Christian civilization 
tempted him by licensing the sale of that poison which all,men 
know dethrones sanity, silences reason, fires the blood, and in- 
flames the brute passions. Now the higher justice would take all 
these things into account, before passing upon the degree of culpa- 
bility. She would punish, but not for revenge. First, the pris- 
oner would be so treated as to forever render it impossible for 
him to repeat his crime. Next, he would be confined and com- 
pelled to work. But here no brutal savagery would enter into 
his punishment. On the contrary, he would be taught the hor- 
rible enormity of his crime. He would have his mind and soul 
educated while he worked: what he made within his prison walls 
would be sold, and all above his cost of living would go toward | 
educating and. supporting his family. This would be the punish- 
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ment of the higher justice, which, when once recognized, will 
balance all things, and take into ovniiliaeation the ameliorating 
circumstances, which will punish in such a way as to protect aa 


society and redeem the criminal, instead of brutalize society, 
inflame a recently emancipated race, and glut the savage ven- 
geance of half-civilized men and women. But here, again, I grant ' 
that our civilization is not ready to accept what, to me, is clearly 
the only true justice. 

Hence, let us notice the case from the plane of conventional 
justice. If the brute (for this wretched drunken creature was 
more a brute than a man) had been a white man, would he have | | 
been burned, much less tortured? Most certainly not. It was 
because he was a negro — the child of a race ruthlessly torn from 
home and native land through the avarice of the white man; the 
child of a slave, perhaps at one time a slave himself; an un- 
schooled, undeveloped savage, made mad by rum. Now, throw- 
ing aside for the moment all thought of expediency,: or of 
administering a terrible example to others of his race, I submit 
that no sane, thoughtful man, from the standpoint of simple jus- 
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tice,. will claim that the uneducated, rum-crazed negro, who had 
no generation of civilization behind him, should have been 
treated worse than a white man guilty of a similar crime. More- 
over, there is something fatally demoralizing in the lawlessness 
which sneers at law and oversteps all bounds of common decency 
and humanity in order to glut an insane frenzy. It is the calling 
to the suriace of the ancient wild beast in man, the deadening of 
regard for justice and order which holds together the fabric 
of society. If guilty negroes were accustomed to be cleared by 
Southern courts, there might be some shadow of excuse for lynch 
law, although nothing could justify the monstrous inhumanity 
4 of the torture which the negro Smith underwent by his white 
F brethren who claim to be civilized. On the ground of. simple 
justice, then, there can be no defence made for the atrocity com- 
mitted in Paris, Texas. If it is to be defended or condoned, it 
must be on grounds other than those which are supposed to 
govern enlightened society. 
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IV. 
FROM THE POINT OF But it will be argued. that some such 
| EXPEDIENCY. terrible example was needed to terrify 


the negroes so as to protect the white girls and women of the 
South. The fallacy of this excuse will be quickly recognized by 
any analytical mind. Let us take, for example, Smith. When in 
his proper mind he knew full well that some months ago a member 
of his own race, not more than a hundred miles from his home, had 
been burned to death for a similar crime. He knew that only one 
county lay between his county and the one in which the negro 
3 was burned to death, and that retribution swift and terrible would 
2 overtake him if he committed any such crime. Smith knew all. 
i this when sober, but when he committed the crime he was not in 
his right mind. The horrors of the burning negro a few months 
I before, less than one hundred miles away, had no more effect on 
A his brain than if it had happened in Africa. He was insane 
. through drink; and here let me state a fact which I believe some 
day society will come to realize: Man does not commit crimes 
when sober if he believes he will be found out, and when insane 
through rum “the terrible example” excuse has no weight, as 
this instance vividly illustrates. In England, up to the reign of 
Elizabeth, poisoners were slowly boiled in oil until life was liter- 
ally boiled from them. The last case but one on record where 
this punishment was adniinistered was widely discussed; the 
agony of the death was vividly and dramatically dwelt upon, and 
yet, within two weeks from the time of the awful execution, a 
girl, said to be fully cognizant of the fate of the convicted man, 


deliberately administe oison to another, only to meet a sim- 
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ilar fate. But poisoning continued, and public sentiment after 
the death of Henry VIII. compelled the ineffective law to be 
repealed. When men were drawn and quartered in England for 
comparatively trivial crimes, the crimes continued to be com- 
mitted. It has frequently been noted that almost immediately 
after some executions have taken place which have been widely 
discussed, an epidemic of murders has followed. Few sober men 
commit crimes while harboring the remotest expectation of being 
caught, while a large proportion of the violent crimes are com- 
mitted, as in this case, when man’s reason is overthrown by 
drink. Furthermore, it is well to note the fact that the wanton 


s lawlessness which has occurred with such alarming frequency in 


the treatment of the blacks of the South, not only fails to lessen 
the frequency of the crime, but is apparently producing the 
opposite effect. It is brutalizing the negro, and is kindling the 
fire of unquenchable hate in his soul, which as yet only smoulders. 

And this brings me to a very serious consideration under the 
“expediency” view of the question. We are told that these in- 
human atrocities are enacted in order to protect the women and 
children of the whites from the blacks, and in the same breath 
that these outrages are growing more frequent all the time. I can 
easily understand how the latter may be true; but in reply to the 
first statement I venture the opinion that expressions of lawless- 
ness or exhibitions of savage inhumanity have never yet proved 
an effective breastwork for protecting the sanctity of home. 
Indeed, there is no more eloquent lesson taught by history than 
that injustice, lawlessness, and cruelty, or any phase of in- 
humanity, sooner or later returns to the source from whence it 
came with added power, although it may express itself upon the 


_blood and brain of the offender’s progeny. Now, the negro. is 


peculiarly an imitative race. Every act of lawlessness, every 
dereliction of duty on the part of his white brother, consciously 
or unconsciously affects his mind, while every crime committed in 
a lawless manner adds to the smouldering hate already kindled 
by asense of injustice. The horrible tortures which have recently 
disgraced two Southern States will necessarily greatly inflame this 
race, There is no disguising the fact that the South, by permit- 
ting these outrages, is fast drifting to a condition which may well 
make her tremble. In many sections of the South the negroes are 
five times as numerous as the whites. They are illiterate, and 
have received small ethical or soul culture. They are learning to 
hate the whites because they are coming to feel that unjust dis- 
crimination is made against them owing to the color of their skin, 
and the. toleration of lawlessness greatly feeds this spirit; while 
such frightful and totally inexcusable torture as the case in 
question “will inflame thousands of negroes, filling their minds 
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with a bitterness which will change blood to gall and love to 
hate. Oh, fellow-countrymen of the South, take heed! Do not 
imagine that rekindling the fires of the Middle Ages will protect 
your homes. Pause; retrace your steps; assert the dignity of 
the law. Be just, inexorably just, to the black man from this day 
forth, that happily your homes and your loved ones may not fall 
victims to the hate you yourselves are kindling. In the light of 
history, as well as that of sober reason, the excuse of protecting 
homes by deeds of torture and lawless acts, not only_vanishes as 
a shadow from the dial of expediency, but it wraps the future in 
portentous gloom. | 


VI. 
THE INFLUENCE I now come to notice the probable influ- 
UPON ence of the Paris tragedy upon the minds 
THE YOUNG. of the young, not only those unfortunate 


children who, through the shortsightedness of fathers, witnessed 
the horrible tragedy, but the hundreds of youthful minds which 
have drunk in with the eagerness of childhood the sickening 
details as given by elders. It is well known that not only is the 
young mind peculiarly imitative, but it is peculiarly susceptible 
to impressions from older minds, or from sources which are 
recognized as authoritative. Thus a child by hearing of deeds 
of valor on the battle-field, or reading of daring achievements in 
the military world, often becomes possessed with a mania for 
war. Tales of suffermg and heroism for country and home, 
related to children, have frequently aroused the sentiment of 
patriotism until it became a passion. Appreciating the plastic 
condition of the child mind, the Spartans utilized this knowledge 
in making their children courageous while quite small, until the 
word “Spartan ” became the synonym of intrepidity. Honor, in- 
tegrity, love, and purity may be in:a like manner so impressed on 
the minds of the young as to influence all after life. But what 
is true of the higher attributes and emotions is true of the animal 
passions. Indeed, the sentiments of hate and the passion for 
cruelty are perhaps more easily developed than the higher 
emotions, because man has not yet advanced far enough from 
savagery to have gained more than partial mastery over his lower 
nature. The animal instincts are dormant. They quickly re- 
spond to the influence of a congenial atmosphere. Especially is 
this true in childhood, when character is being formed; hence it 
is impossible to estimate the injury sustained by the children who 
witnessed the horrible atrocity committed in Paris. All the 
savagery in their nature was forcibly appealed to; and it is safe 
to say that on that fateful day something fine, high, and divine 
went out of the life of every child at the execution, while the 
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baleful influence on the youthful mind was not confined to those 
who witnessed the execution. ‘ 
Again, beyond this, we must also consider the probable influence 
on the unborn; for it is a fact well established in medicine that 
when mothers are strongly aroused by any powerful emotion or 
sentiment prior to the birth of the child, the offspring is liable to 
be affected in a marked manner, either physically, mentally, or 
morally. Thus it was observed that, out of ninety-two children 
born shortly after the siege of Landau in 1793,* forty-nine died 
within ten months of birth, eight became idiots and died before 
they were five years old, and two were born with numerous fract- 
~ ures of the limbs. Thus in all, fifty-nine out of ninety-two births 
were cursed physically or mentally, while it is safe to presume 
that, of the remaining thirty-three, many suffered in a way other 
than physical in consequence of the horror, fear, and hate which 
swept over the brain and soul of each mother during the terrible 
suspense of the siege. Similar results were noted after the 
French Revolution, the siege of Antwerp, as well as in numerous 
instances which have recently come under the observation of 
physicians, where rage, hate, and horror have taken possession of 
mothers during gestation. 

Space prevents further citation of special cases. I will, however, 
mention the observation of Sir Arthur Mitchell, commissioner on 
lunacy for Scotland, who examined over four hundred cases of 
idiocy and imbecility. In a paper read before a leading society 
of physicians of London, he shows in a startling manner how 
strong mental emotions awakened in mothers affect in a terrible 
manner the unborn. Now, it is more than probable that the hate 
and horror which this deed has occasioned in more than one 
woman in Texas, will find a fearful expression on the body, brain, 
or soul of the unborn. 

This cruel deed is to be arraigned — first, as a Lindees act ; sec- 
ondly, as an expression of savagery unworthy of any community 
that claims to be even partially civilized; thirdly, as a crime hold- 

ing the potential destruction of homes and firesides by kindling 
hate in an untutored and imitative race; fourthly, as a crime 

against childhood ; fifthly, as a sin against the unborn. But in 

saying this I do not wish to be understood as condoning the 

heinous deed committed by the drunken negro. I believe in the 

rigorous enforcement of justice through law. This is the only 

sure protection for home, state, or land. No civilization can be 

enduring which permits lawlessness to go unpunished or which 

fails to enforce justice in a spirit of absolute impartiality. 
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*See * Adeology,” by S. B. Elliot, M. D., pp. 21-23. 
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American Missionary Association, 
Fourth Ave. and Twenty-second St.. New York. 


THE NEGRO IN PROFESSIONAL LIFE. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE W. MOORE, 


According to the census of 1890, there were 33,994 Negroes in the 
United States engaged in professional services; of these 12,182 were 
ministers, 440 lawyers, I,190 physicians, 15,147 professors and teachers, 
and 4,025 in other pursuits classed as professional. In 1895-96 there 
were 1,319 students in professional courses in college schools, and of 
these 126 were women. | 

There were 703 students and 76 graduates of theology, 124 students 
and 24 graduates in law, 286 students and 30 graduates in medicine, 
and 6 graduates in pharmacy, and 126 students and 4o graduates in 
nurse training. There were 25 schools of theology, 5 schools of law, 
and 6 schools of medicine. In addition to these schools which have 
been established for the Negro in professional life, the doors of the 
leading colleges and universities of the North, East and West are open 
to him. 

Dr. G. W. Hubbard, the dean of the Meharry Medical College of 
Nashville, Tenn., prepared a directory of the colored physicians of the 
Southern States who had received diplomas from reputable medical 
colleges. The total number of colored physicians who had graduated 
from medical schools was 609. Since 1895 there have been 196 grad- © 
uates, making a total of 805. This list does not include the large 
number of colored men who have graduated from Northern institu- 
tions. There are 12 schools for training colored women as nurses; 
200 nurses have been trained and are in training. Provident Hospital 
of Chicago is the pioneer school in this work. The Freedman’s Hos- 
pital of Washington, D.C., is the largest hospital in the country open 
to colored people. The medical department of Howard University is 
located at this hospital. It has graduated 253 colored doctors. There 
are 30 colored practicing physicians in the District of Columbia. 

Meharry Medical College of Nashville, Tenn., has graduated 340 
men in medicine, 35 in dentistry, and 43 in pharmacy. The enrol- 
ment for the present session is, 161 in the department of medicine, 21 
in dentistry,and 15 inpharmacy. Shaw University, at Raleigh, N.C., 
also has a well- equipped medical school. 

Able corps of colored physicians are associated with white sais 
cians as professors in five of the six medical colleges established in 
the South for colored men. 


There are colored medical 
associations in several Southern 
States; there is also a national 
association of colored physi- 
cians. Amongtheeminent color- 
ed physicians of the country are 
Dr. C. B. Purvis, Dr. F. J. Shadd, 
and Dr. Francis, of Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. Daniel H. Williams 
and Dr. Allen Wesley, of Chica- 
go; Dr. F. A. Stewart, Dr. Robert 
F. Boyd and Dr. H. T. Noel, of 
Nashville,and Drs. Hunter, Rob- 
inson and E. D. Whedbee, of 
Kentucky. There are a number 
of colored physicians and sur- 
geons in the United States army 
with the rank of major. 

The law department of How- 
ard University is the largest and 
best school in the South open to 
colored men. Mr. John W.Grant 
is dean of the law school of Cen- 


REV. H. H. PROCTOR. tral Tennessee College at Nash- 


Graduate of Fisk University, Pastor of First : 
Congregational Church, Atlanta, Ga. ville, Tenn. 


Quite a number of colored 
men have graduated from the law schools of Yale, Harvard, Boston 
University and the University of Michigan. Colored lawyers prac- 
tice in many Northern, Eastern and Western States, and in the leading 
cities of the South. Although this field is more difficult to achieve 
success in than either the practice of medicine or the work of the min- 
istry, because the prejudice is greater, yet a large number of colored 
men have had encouraging success in the legal profession, both North 
and South. | 

Among these are Messrs. Butler Wilson of Boston, Richard Morris 
of Minneapolis, Richardson and Hart and Archibald Grimke of Wash- 
ington, J. C. Napier, Samuel A. McElwee of Nashville, and J. T. Settles 
of Memphis, Edward Morris of Chicago, T. McCant Stewart of New 
York, and Judge A. D. Straker of Detroit. There are about 400 colored 
lawyers in this country. They practice in all the courts, from that of 
magistrate to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Hon. George White of North Carolina is a colored lawyer of prom- 
inence and a member of Congress. The late Hon. John M. Langston 
was the first colored man admitted to the bar, and was its most emi- 
nent representative. 


HON. S. A. MCELWEE. 
Graduate of Fisk University, Attorney-at-Law, Nashville, Tenn. 


It is more difficult to secure accurate data on the Negro in the 
ministry than in either the law or medicine. The field is large and 
the ministers are many. 

About 1,000 seminary-trained men and 2,000 more classed as edu- 
cated are in the ministry. 

The majority of Congregational, Episcopal and Presbyterian min- 
isters are educated men, but they form only a small wing of the army of 
colored ministers. There are also many intelligent colored Methodist 
and Baptist ministers. 

The bishops of the African Methodist Episcopal, the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion and the Colored Methodist Episcopal Churches, 
together with their ministers, exercise a wide influence in thei 
Churches. Bishop B. W. Arnett of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and Bishop Alexander Walters of the African Methodist 


Episcopal Zion 
Church, are mem- 
bers of the Board 
of Trustees of the 
United Society of 
Christian Endea- 
vor. 

The Methodist 
Episcopal Church 
has no colored 
bishops. J. W. E. 
Bowen, D.D., is 
the most repre- 
sentative minister 
of that Church. 
He is professor in 
Gammon Theolo- 
gical Seminary at 
Atlanta, and was 
the colored can- 
didate for bishop 
at the last general 
conference of the 
Methodist Epis- 
copalChurch. M. 
C. Mason, D.D., 
was elected cor- 
responding secre- 
tary of the Freed- 
man’s Aid and 

Graduate of Fisk University i 4-0 Southern Educa- 

PhysiciapgggN , tional Society 

— of that Church. 

George W. Henderson, D.D., a graduate of the University of Vermont 

and of Yale Divinity School, is dean of the Straight University Theo- 
logical School at New Orleans. 

The Rev. L. B. Maxwell, a graduate of Atlanta University and 
Harvard Theological Seminary, is field secretary of the International 
Sunday-school work among the colored people of the South; and the 
Rev. H. H. Proctor, a graduate of Fisk University and Yale Divinity 
School, is pastor of the First Church of Atlanta, Ga., the largest 
Congregational Church among the colored people in this country. 

There are representative colored men in the Baptist ministry, like 
Walter H. Brooks, D.D., of Washington, D.C., and the Rev. J. M: 
Waldron of Jacksonville, Fla. F. J. Grimke, D.D., of Washington, is 
the leading Presbyterian minister. The late Alexander Crummell, 
D.D., of the Episcopal Church, was the most eminent Negro divine of 
the century. Howard University has graduated 162 in theology; 
Talladega, Straight, Tougaloo and Fisk Universities have sent forth 
many men into the ministry. Wilberforce, Biddle, Lincoln and Rich- 
mond ‘Bible Schools have also trained many men for the ministry. 

The Negro has distinguished himself in other professional lines 
besides those of medicine, law and theology, as is seen by the work of 
Dunbar the poet, Dubois the scholar, and Tanner the artist. 


DR. F. A. STEWART. 
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A TOWN OF COLORED PEOPLE IN MISSISSIPPI. 
BY REV. B. F. OUSLEY. 

Sixteen years ago, what 
is now known widely as the 
town of Mound Bayou, was 
a dense forest and canebrake. 
The colony was founded in 
1888 by Mr. I. T. Montgom- 
ery, an ex-slave of the 
brother of the late Jeffegson 
Davis of the Southern Con- 
federacy. In fact, many of 
the settlers are ex-slaves of 
the Davis family. 

Mr. Montgomery’s idea 
was to establish a self-sup- 
porting and self-governing 
Negro colony. In a large 
measure his plans have been 
realized. 


The town has a population 
of 400. ‘There is not a white 


Founder of Mound Bayou. person living in or very near 
the town. The town is lo- 


HON. I. T. MONTGOMERY, 


cated on the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Railroad, 104 miles south 
of Memphis and 116 miles north of Vicksburg, in the heart of the 
great Delta country, about twenty miles from the Mississippi River, 
but not near enough to suffer much by overflows. The soil will pro- 
duce abundant crops without excessive cultivation. 

There are a few other communities in the Delta where the colored 
people own nearly as much land or real estate as they do in Mound 
Bayou ; but in those places the holdings of our people are not: con- 
centrated, commanding both sides of the railroad front, as is true at 
Mound Bayou. 

The immediate population of the /owmnshzp is estimated at 2,500, 
and over nineteen-twentieths of the township are colored people. Our 
people own eighteen square miles in Township 23 and twenty-five 
square miles in Township 24, owning in all forty-three square miles; 
z.e., the immediate inhabitants of the town and township own about 
30,000 acres of some of the best land in the South. 

The chief pursuit of the people is agriculture. But few cultivate 
their farms as scientifically or with the most modern farm implements 
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as is done by Western or Northern farmers; yet every year someone 
introduces some of the latest labor-saving machinery. Recently a 
road-building machine, costing $200 or $300, was brought in by two 
of our leading citizens. 

The size of the farms run, as a rule, from forty to 160 acres. The 
homes and farms are owned, or are being paid for as fast as possible. 
But few are failing to pay for their land. 

The fact that only one-seventh—a little more than 4,000 acres—of 
the 30,000 owned by the colored people here is in cultivation makes 
it evident that there are difficulties in the way of putting the land in 
cultivation. It is no easy task for a man with but little or no capital 
to settle in the woods and cane, to clear and put in cultivation 160 
acres of land in the Mississippi bottoms so that he can use in his 
farming operations improved implements such as a Western farmer 
uses. A white farmer said to me that “by the time a man gets his 
160 acres of this swamp land in a good state of cultivation, all the 
trees, roots and stumps taken up and burnt, he is ready to die.” 

The farming here is almost wholly of the extensive kind, and 
much of that is poorly done. Seventy-five per cent. of the crops is 
cotton. This lack of cultivation is due to the fact that the 
country is new, and the people, with but few exceptions, poor, with 
insufficient capital to advance for the proper clearing of heavily-tim- 
bered land. 

There were 2,500 bales of cotton sold at Mound Bayou the past 
season. The community raised some 3,000 bales, or about one and 
one-fifth bale to each of the 2,500 inhabitants, old and young, of the 
settlement. While this cannot be called a strenuous business com- 
munity, it does not lack life during the season of in-gathering and 
marketing the staple crop. 

The price of land in the Delta may seem to be cheap, namely, $10 
to $15 per acre; but by the time it is put in a good state of cultiva- 
tion it will cost $30 per acre. Most of the farming at present is done 
in the “‘sticks,” that is, in the large, dead and often blackened trunks 
of trees standing in most of the cultivated fields around. There are 
but few new towns in the Delta where the “‘sticks” are not to be seen, 
and much damage is sometimes done when these old ‘‘deadenings,” as 
they are called, are set on fire. Woe be to fences and houses in their 
neighborhood. These fires, burning in the tops of dead, gigantic 
oaks and massive gums, are a terror to those near them, and furnish 
to spectators at a safe distance grand pyrotechnics at night. When 
the woods are dry, fences and homes are only saved by ‘“‘fighting fire” 
night and day. 
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TYPICAL MOUND BAYOU FARM CABINS, 
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The log-cabin homes of ten and fifteen years ago are being re- 
placed by better homes. The size of the cabin depends upon the size 
of the family or energy of its head. When it comes to house build- 
ing the woman frequently shows more concern about the size of the 
house and its furnishings, so as to house the family with some degree 
of comfort, than her husband. On an average the cabins contain 
from two to four rooms, the two cuts below representing typical 
Mound Bayou farm cabins. 

As ex-slaves it is not strange that superstitions of Africa linger in 
the colony. It was only yesterday that two women told us how one 
had been “hurt” or “tricked” years ago, and how the daughter of the 
other had been “ hurt” recently. Of course, there are would-be 
“doctors” who assert their ability to “take off the spell.’ There are 
several persons in the settlement who claim their descent from slave 
parents brought directly from Africa. 

I feel sure that much genuine character-building, though of slow 
growth, is going forward steadily among our people here. It takes 
time to uplift a people, but the lever of Christian education is destined 
eventually to do this. 

Mr. I. T. Montgomery is still the moving spirit in the community. 
He served as the town’s first mayor. Some of the homes of the 
townspeople are substantial, and a few have very tasteful residences 
for a country town. 

There are sixteen stores or places of business in town, and several 
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BANK OF MOUND BAYOU. 
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A M. E. CHURCH AND PARSONAGE. 


others in the adjacent vicinity. The “trust” spirit has-hot yet reached 
us. A breath of it, no doubt, would be helpful to us in uniting the 
business enterprises of the town and community. 

A bank, of which all the officérs are colored, was established the 
early part of the present year. Itis hoped that this institution may 
be the means of teaching the people to be increasingly saving as well 
as industrious. Very few of the people yet believe in the oid adage, 
‘Pay as you go.” 

There are ten churches within the settlement, by far too many. It 
often seems that Sunday religious fervor is considered a sign of piety. 
There is much to learn as to spiritual growth. 

There are two private. and four public schools in Mound Bayou. 
The majority of the pupils enrolled in the two private schools live in 
the country. The public-schools are taught four or five months per 
year. But few of the pupils get the full benefit of even so short a 
term. The Mound Bayou Normal Institute, which is supported in 
part by the American Missionary Association, began its thirteenth 
year October 3d. Itis widely known through the Delta. Many of 
our pupils walk two, three or four miles, often over muddy roads, 
passing by public schools, in order to get the much better advantages 
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ANOTHER TOWN INHABITED BY NEGROES ONLY. 


which we offer them. If our school had a girls’ dormitory, with ac- 
commodations in it for women teachers, it would be overcrowded every 
session with girls from a distance. It would afford the home-training 
which most of our girls need, even more than they need better educa- 
tional advantages. 

Plain hand-sewing is taught the girls, but aside from this they do 
not get even a rudimentary knowledge of the domestic sciences. 

The present teaching force (four persons) is inadequate. Unless 
pupil teachers are used to help out, all the teachers will be over- 
worked this year. I believe that there is no place in the black belt 
of Mississippi where financial aid given now will return larger edu- 
cational, moral and religious dividends than here in Mound Bayou. 


ANOTHER TOWN INHABITED BY NEGROES ONLY. 


The most unique town in Florida is Goldsboro, a place peopled 
entirely by about 300 Negroes. Goldsboro is 127 miles from Jackson- 
ville, on the Atlantic Coast Line Railway, between the Florida me- 
tropolis and Tampa. Within its precincts no white person or member 
of any other nationality is found, and a Negro mayor and a Negro 
Council dictate the destinies of the community. A Negro postmaster, 
appointed under a Democratic administration, has charge of the Gov- 
ernment mail service, and dark-skinned night-watchmen look after 
the stores and shops between sun and sun. 

The school system is, of course, operated under the regular guid- 
ance of the public-school laws of the State, and applicants for positions 
as pedagogues are examined by the Orange County School Board. 

Withal, Goldsboro is well governed. There are few racial discords. 
The town jail is in great disrepute, and the population pays its taxes 
on an average with the ratio of whites in other Florida communities. 
With but few exceptions, Negroes own every foot of land in Golds- 
boro, and that which they do not own they are purchasing on the in- . 
stallment plan from white people who hold deeds for the property. 

The town is ten years old from a point of incorporation, and there 
have never been any riots or unusual disorders to mar its record. 

The community is very religious, and has three churches with 
rapidly-growing membership rolls. A unique Spectacle on Sundays. 
during the spring and summer of each year is to see the devotional 
exercises attendant upon the administration of the rites of baptism, 
which is not conducted without loud and fervent crescendoes of thank- 
fulness. 
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Paper read by President Fairchild, of Berea College, Kentucky, before 
the American Missionary Association, at its Annual 
Meeting, in Worcester, Mass., Nov. 2, 1881, 


The plans and purposes of the infinite God are not all 
clear and patent to finite man. So far as He has revealed 
them we may comprehend. Yet even our interpretations 
are often colored by our ideas, interests and prejudices, as 
is illustrated by the strangely contradictory explanations 
of the Apostle’s plea for his “son Onesimus.” 

But when we venture beyond revelation, our speculations 
are likely to partake largely of the character of our peculiar 
views, desires, tastes, habits and prejudices. At the open- 
ing of our civil war, some saw that it would end in ninety 
days, in the annihilation of secession, leaving our institu- 
tions all intact. Others saw that it would not terminate 
till it had accomplished God’s design, to let His people go. 
Others still saw, asthe outcome of the war, the patriarchal 
and Divine institution founded on a rock, to be let alone 
forever. If, in seeking to penetrate the designs of God as 
to the future of the negro, similar disagreements should 
arise, they may be accounted for on similar grounds. Our 
ideas, tastes, desires and prejudices are not yet entirely 
harmonious. 

One principle we may assume with entire safety. What- 
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ever may have been the designs of men in any wicked 
scheme which Providence has overruled, “ God meant it 
for good.” And His future designs regarding the negro 
race are for good. What we may judge that good to be, 
and what the modes of its accomplishment, will depend 
greatly upon the eyes with which we see and the hearts 
with which we feel. If, before this paper closes, you hear 
some strange, absurd, extravagant things, you have my 
explanation before you. 

Some of the designs of Jehovah with respect to the 
negro have been made perfectly plain by the events of his- 
tory. Those who engaged in the African slave trade, and 
who at the adoption demanded its toleration for twenty 
years more, sought only gain and power. But God had 
other aims. 

Millions of the African race were here to learn and em- 
brace the Christian religion and the ideas and habits of 
civilized life. Through the instrumentality of this cruel 
barbarity, a larger number of the children of the dark con- 
tinent were to be converted tv Christ, than through the 
efforts of missionaries fromall Christian countries in any 
_ other heathen land in the same length of time. ‘ They 
meant it not so, neither did their heart think so.” But 
scattered through our Southern country were many true, 
humble, earnest Christian men and women, from whom 
thousands of the downtrodden learned the way to their 
only Comforter, and then repeated the story to their fel- 
low-sufferers. Now they are a Christian people with many 
superstitions, many errors, much immorality, much sense- 
less animal excitement, yet much attachment to their re- 
ligion, and much true, earnest piety ; and no people are 
improving more rapidly in intelligence, in virtue and in 
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home improvements. No people are more attentive at 
church, and 1 know of no others who contribute so much 
for religious purposes in proportion to their means. They 
almost universally take collections every Sunday, and often 
twice or three times a Sunday. There is no danger of 
their relapsing into heathenism, but much reason to hope 
for continued and rapid improvement, if we are faithful to 
the trust committed to us, 

Another manifest design of Jehovah, through the col- 
ored race, was the education of a great nation for grand 
purposes of good to the world. He guided a. peculiar 
people, refugees from civil and ecclesiastical tyranny, to 
anew continent over the sea. He taught them to pro- 
claim to the world, ‘ All men are created equal, and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” On this basis, with God’s help, they established a 
freer and better gevernment than had ever before existed 
on earth. This sublime declaration continued to be their 
glory and their pride on all Independence celebra- 
tions, but, in its practical application, was interpreted, 
“All men, except negroes, are created equal, but 
they have no rights which white men are _ bound 
to respect.” Gradually, but. so universally had this 
interpretation been accepted, that, fifty years ago, 
there was not a spot in America where even a prudent man 
could denounce American slavery with assurance of entire 
safety ; and, in hundreds of places, such a denunciation as 
the sin deserved would have ended in death. In the very 
cradle of American liberty, the brave young man whom 
God inspired to print and preach in words of fire, His 
stern command, “ break every yoke and let the oppressed 
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go free,” was dragged through the streets with a rope about 
his neck. In the very heart of Yankee Land, a brave 
young lady admitted to her popular young ladies’ school a 
single colored girl. It destroyed her school and she adver- 
tised for “ young ladies and little misses of color.” <A 
town-meeting denounced the outrage and appealed to the 
Legislature for relief. A statute was enacted, which was 
received “with pealing bells and booming cannon.” She 
was sent to jail; but soon released. Her children, excluded 
from the Congregational Church, were collected for wor- 
ship in their own house. ‘They were interrupted by rotten 
eggs and other missiles, and her house was fired but not 
consumed, Finally, her windows were broken in at night 
as the family was retiring. ‘This was too much ; children 
and teacher quailed before such treatment. Another town- 
meeting praised the Legislature and justified themselves. 

A theological seminary, on the dividing line between 
freedom and slavery, manned by three New England pro- 
fessors, and attended by a large number of students from 
all parts of the country, prohibited the discussion of slavery 
on the premises of the Institution. An eminently Christian 
college in the New Connecticut of Northern Ohio, adopted 
a similar prohibition. Christian synods, conferences, as- 
sociations, missionary and Bible societies saw, without 
protest, millions of human beings forbidden by law to 
learn to read. Political, religious and historical orators 
and writers gloried in our freedom, while one-tenth of our 
population had not one civil right, and were bought and 
sold and driven like beasts. Ifa minister in his pulpit 
prayed for the oppressed of our country, it was matter of 
comment, and often endangered his standing with his 
church, 
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{ am well aware that, to the young actors of this day, 
such statements seem incredible ; but I have not exagger- 
ated ; the worst has not been told. Only thirty years ago, 
under a law of Congress, every colored man in the North 
was liable to be claimed as a slave, arrested by any United 
States marshal, hurried before any commission, and by its 
decision alone, without jury and without counsel, unless 
one volunteered his aid, consigned to slavery without 
remedy. And this legislation the grand and noble orator, 
counsellor, Senator, the pride of Massachusetts, sustained 
‘“to the fullest extent, to the fullest extent.” 

It was such a people, so bewildered, blinded, prejudiced, 
that God undertook to instruct in the “self-evident truths” of 
the first lines of the immortal declaration made by our 
fathers tothe world. And his pupils were not altogether 
stupid and stolid. Our people were a Christian people. 
Powerful revivals of religion had spread all over the land. 
They were not all corrupt, selfish, hardened sinners. 
Many, very many, were true, earnest, w4rm-hearted, faith- 
ful followers of Him who was “ anointed to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives—to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” Strangely, but really, they were in the dark 
on this subject. Those in bondage had no power to speak, 
those who held them had no wish, and those remote from 
the sin felt no obligation, realized no responsibility. They 
were asleep and needed to be awakened. A clear, positive, 
earnest voice was all that was necessary. Never, since the 
days of Elijah, were the people so stirred as was this nation 
by the burning words from the heart of that young man in 
the dingy upper room in Boston ‘through the columns of 
the Liberator. The effort to stifle discussion in the Theo- 
logical Seminary was quenching fire with kerosene. The 
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seminary, and the college which tried the same experiment, 
were almost consumed, and the flame spread throughout 
ee! the United States. Forty theologues, as many collegians, 
and half a dozen professors, several prominent trustees, be- 
sides a host of friends, became life-long anti-slavery lec- 
turers, A small collegiate institute with two freshmen, in 
a dense forest, away from all thoroughfares, and almost 
unknown, furnished an asylum for the refugee students, 
and suddenly became the most famous college of the land. 
Its freshman class of two soon increased to twenty-five; 
another class came in advance of them; a strong theologi- 
cal department was immediately organized, with the best 
and most successful evangelists in the country at its 
head. In every part of the land mouths were 
opened to plead for the dumb. The American Anti- 
slavery Society was organized; State, county and 
town societies were formed throughout the North, and 
monthly concerts of prayer attended most of the town 
societies. Abolitionism spread like a prairie fire.’ There 
was no stopping it ; there was no escaping it. The hearts 
of millions were as ready forthe truth as the forests of 
Michigan for the advancing flames. It was often wonder- 
ful “how great a matter a little fire kindled.” A young 
lecturer, at the age of twenty-one, modestly introduced 
himself to a Presbyterian preacher of Northern Pennsyl- 
vania. “What!” said he, “are you that abolition mis- 
sionary that has been about the country making so much 
disturbance?” ‘The youth replied, “I have been trying 
to lecture a little on the subject of slavery, but am not 
aware that I have made any disturbance. I fear I have 
not accomplished much in any way.” ‘“ You have,” said 
he, “made a great deal of disturbance, and I advise you 
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to go back to Ohio, where you came from, and engage in 
some respectable business.” The young man said, “ I 
profess to be a Christian, am studying for the ministry 
and hope to be a missionary. If I am wrong I wish to 
know it. If you will convince me of it I will return to Ohio 
immediately.” But the preacher would not argue, would 
not appoint a lecture, and would not attend if one were 
appointed ; and would advise all others not to attend ; 
and would consider a man a great intrader who should 
attempt to lecture there. ‘The young man retired almost 
disheartened. ‘There was not an abolitionist in the town, 
and ‘he asked the Lord what to do next. An elder of this 
preacher’s church, not au abolitionist, heard what treat- 
ment the young man had. received, sought him out, in- 
vited him to his house, and appointed a_ lecture in the 
school-house of which he was a director, After four 
lectures in different parts of the township an anti-slavery 
society was organized of one hundred and twenty-five 
members. Similar things occurred in all parts of the 
country. Never, in the history of the human race, was so 
great a moral revolution accomplished by such feeble 
means in so short a time. 

Happy would it have been for the church and the country 
if this mighty change could have been effected with per- 
fect decorum and perfect peace. And so it would have been 
if all had seen the truth on its first presentation, and em- 
braced it as soon as it was seen. But a cancer’ cannot be 
removed without pain. Gangrened limbs must often be 
amputated. Poison must be expelled, though at the ex- 
pense of terrible wrenching, distress and _prostration. 
The virus of slavery had penetrated the whole social system. 
‘From the crown of the head to the sole of the foot were 
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wounds, bruises and putrefying sores.” The great politi- 
cal parties, the national church organizations and benevo- 
lent societies, all manufacturing establishments and great 
business firms, thousands of scattered families, the great 
transportation companies, the oldest and most popular 
colleges, all great publishing houses, and hundreds of 
minor interests were affected by the agitation. Hot-headed 
abolitionists were impatient and fanatical; cool and digni- 
fied leaders of society were scandalized and disgusted; 
timid but conscientious people were alarmed; selfish, schem- 
ing, ambitious aspirants were enraged; worldly-minded, 
calculating business men complained; senseless negro- 
haters were crazy; and earnest Christians, who ‘“remem- 
bered those in bonds as bound with them,” were deeply 
agitated and could nut let the troubled waters rest. 
Churches, presbyteries, associations, synods, conferences, 
assemblies were divided, often without reason, and to the 
great detriment of the cause of Christ. Who were most 
to blame would be a fruitless inquiry now. ‘This blessed 
Association, a product of that agitation, and the dear old 
American Board, and the Home Missionary Society, thank 
God, are one to-day, and all past bitterness is forgotten. 
So slow were the churches to “come up to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty” that the great and good 
Birney, and, after him, many more, declared that the 
American Church was the bulwark of American slavery. 
It is doubtless true that, if the whole Church had turned 
its united powers against the Bastile of oppression, it 
would soon have crumbled before it; as it is now true 
that, if the united voice of all the churches were raised 
against the use of intoxicating drinks, the Goliath of our 
country’s foes would fail. Yet it was always manifest 
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that the anti-slavery revolution, like all other moral re- 
forms, was a religious movement. The great leader in the 
struggle was the Captain of our salvation. Many, outside 
of the churches, following the impulses of their higher na- 
ture, joined earnestly in the onward march, and did brave 
service for freedom. A few noisy infidels went through 
the country denouncing the Bible as a pro-slavery book 
and the churches as synagogues of Satan, and crying, 
“Come out of her, my people,” and doubtless shook the 
faith of some ; but they had little more to do with the 
emancipation of the slaves than they now have with the 
education of the freedmen. | 
Thirty years ago both the great political parties, in 
their strife for the Southern vote, engaged, the one to dis- 
countenance, and the other to suppress, the agitation of 
the subject of slavery. In less than ten years both these 
parties succumbed, and the party of freedom triumphed. 
The war that followed was a struggle between the physi- 
cal forces of barbarism and the moral forces of Christian- 
ity. The anti-slavery party had made no illegal aggres- 
sions upon slavery, and proposed none. If individuals 
had, “the law was open.” It was the purpose of the 
party to restrict and cripple slavery by Constitutional, 
legal, peaceable means, and by no other. It was to oppose 
these moral, legal, peaceable measures that slavery resorted 
to war. This was the issue. There was no other. The 
doctrine of State Rights was no more a Southern than a 
Northern doctrine. The Fugitive Slave law, the creature 
of the South, was a greater stretch of the power of the 
General Government than it had ever exercised before. 
It trampled upon the common constitution, and deprived 
every State of its right to protect th> liberty of its citi: 
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zens. It was then that the Northern States demanded 
State Rights. Some States enacted laws, and many courts 
rendered decisions, in conflict with that inhuman statute. 
But when slavery was endangered, by no unconstitutional 
or illegal acts, the South, forsooth, believed in State 
Rights. There was never but one cause of discord be- 
tween the North and South, and that has passed away. A 
few relics of the old feud remain, but rapidly they are 
being buried out of sight. 

How far along are we now, in the great lesson God 
designed to teach us? 

: We have learned most thoroughly that there is no nation 
sufficiently powerful to hold in the bondage of slavery the 
weakest of all people, when God hears their groanings and 
comes down to deliver them. 

We have learned that slavery, such as we had in 
America, is a physical, intellectual, social and moral curse 
to any people. Some still stammer in the recitation of this 
part of the lesson, but few, if any, have the boldness to 
dispute it. 

We have learned that all people born under the laws of 
America are American citizens, and are entitled to equal 
protection and equal rights before the law. This we have 
learned in theory, not altogether in practice. Few white 
men at the South would think it prudent to allow a 
colored man to gain a suit against a white man. Accord- 
ingly few colored men think it prudent to expose them- 
selves to such a controversy. 

We have learned that all citizens should share alike in 
the advantages of common school education. In all the 
States, except the two Southern which never seceded, and 
hence were never reconstructed, the white and colored 
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share alike in the public school funds, In Kentucky the 
colored receive this year fifty cents a scholar, and the 
white one dollar and forty cents. The school age of the 
colored is from six to sixteen, of the white from six to 
twenty. These inequalities are destined soon to pass 
away. They ought never to have existed. 

We have learned that no peoplé on earth are unable to 
take care of themselves. ‘The colored people sixteen years 
ago were left without houses, lands or. money; without edu- 
cation, books or teachers ; without business habits or expe- 
rience in providing ; in the midst of enemies, who felt that 
they had been robbed of their services and their persons, who 
fought against them in war, and would vote against them 
in peace ; who always said they could not take care of 
themselves, and wished to have their saying proved true. 
Still, they have not starved, they have not died, they have. 
increased more rapidly than the white population, and they 
are as well cared for as the poor whites of the South, and 
their children are as well educated. I speak of what I 
have seen in Kentucky, and heard of other States. 

Slowly, but I think surely, we are learning that the best 
preparation for liberty was liberty, and for citizenship was 
citizenship with all its privileges and responsibilities. It 
seemed hasty and rash to make voters of those who so re- 
cently were slaves. Even the most radical abolitionists 
would have said “ Give them time to learn to read and to 
study the duties of citizens a little.” But necessity was 
laid upon us. To intrust the governments of the States to 
the former voters was to give the negroes back to slavery, 
and yield all that had been gained. 

To establish a military government over the rebel States 
could have been but a temporary expedient, simply post- 
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poning the difficulty a little; or, if continued long, would 
have become intolerable to the American mind, and would 
have removed the Union party from power. 

_ The salvation of the negroes and the Union depended 
on giving the elective franchise promptly to all. And no 
measure has been more thoroughly justified by its results. 
It lifted the negroes at once in their own estimation and 
that of the white people to a dignity and responsibility 
which brought them much nearer to a common level. It 
ended immediately all efforts by vagrant laws to fasten 
negroes to the plantations on which they were employed 
and make them virtually slaves again. It gave to the 
Southern States free school systems with equal advantages 
to all without distinction of race or color. And these 
systems have become so established, that it would be diff- 
cult, if not impossible, to destroy them. 

It gave to the South far better State governments, how- 
ever complained of, than they ever had before, and far 
better than they would have had without the help of the 
negro, the “ carpet-bagger ” and the “scalawag.” Frauds, 
no doubt, were committed, as they are in every govern- 
ment ; but complaints are often greatest where the show- 
ing is least. ‘Taxes must have seemed onerous to the 
wealthy men who had never been accustomed to waste 
their money on the education of the negroes and the poor. 


_ It was a fearful innovation to tax the property of all for 


the education of all ; yet, no investment pays so well. If 
to this burden there had been added from those large es- 
tates built up by the unpaid toil of slaves, forty acres and 
a mule to every negro voter, it would have been but a step 
in the direction of justice to the freedmen, and a palpable 
mitigation of the greatest burden now resting on the 
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South, as also on the kingdom of Great Britain, the “ lay- 
ing of field to field, till there is no place.” This is the 
greatest hindrance to progress in the South. The negroes 
must be owners of farms, and not renters or mere laborers, 
else they will never be desirable citizens, How this is to 
be accomplished is a difficult problem ; not by force, let 
us hope. 

Thus far every step of the negro’s progress towards 
equal rights has been by the force of the’ general govern- 
ment, in opposition to the resistance of their former mas- 
ters. And this resistance has often been fraudulent and 
violent and barbarous. No reasonable apology can be 
made for it. Yet it is not unaccountable. The Southern 
white people have been compelled to pass through an 
ordeal which has no parallel in history. Exhausted, im- 
poverished, subdued, humiliated, by a four years’ war; 
robbed of their slaves, as they felt, to the amount of two 
and a half billions of dollars, and their social arrangements 
completely broken up; to see those chattels, the poorest and 
most ignorant of all people, in control of their legislatures, 
making their laws, voting their property away, swelling 
with a sense of their importance and lording it over their 
former lords, was more than unsanctified nature could 
endure with entire composure. Supplied with a vast army 
of brigands and vagabonds, thoroughly drilled in the 
control of negroes, it is hardly surprising that they were 
let loose, or rather became uncontrollable. On the whole, 
these mighty changes have been attended with less violence 
than was predicted, and have been accepted, in the main, 
with better grace than I anticipated, Let us hope that 
the time of force, on the one hand, and of violence and 
fraud on the other, is about to terminate, Let 
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the changes in Southern’ sentiment and_ divis- 
ions now manifest in Georgia, Virginia and Mississippi, 
advance a little farther and the great troubles will be over. 
Much will remain to be accomplished, but social and moral 
influences must be relied upon hereafter. What has the 
lesson thus far learned done for us and the kingdom of 
God? ‘Twenty years ago every missionary we sent to the 
heathen went as a representative of a country one-tenth 
of whose inhabitants were chattels. The only religion of 
the country was Christianity, yet four millions of its in- 
habitants were denied the rights of human beings. Their 
families had no legal existence, schools they had none, the 
glad tidings they could not read. And there was no power 
in Christianity to purge the nation of such a stain ; but 
by the power and for the glory of God all this is changed. 
Now our missionaries can report that once ungodly men 
brought prisoners of war from Africa and sold them as 
slaves, and they multiplied to millions, but eventually 
Christianity set them free and gave: them all the rights of 
citizens and opened free schools to all their children, and 
churches to all their people. Thus God is fitting this 
Nation above all others to preach the Gospel to every 
creature. But our lesson is not all learned. ‘“ All men 
are created equal” is not thoroughly committed, and neither 
the white nor the colored people will be qualified to do the 
best work for the world until it is. 

An excellent brother, editor of an important religious 
paper, recently said to me. “I wish there was not a negro 
in the country.” Said [, “ We cannot afford to spare them 
till we have learned from them much moxe than we now 
know. Our Christianity will be very imperfect’ till we 
have learned how to treat negroes,” Said he, “TI haye not 
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so much faith in them as I used to have,” You don’t see 
enough of them,” I replied. “I see a good many of them, 
meet them every day,” said he. ‘ But you learn nothing 
about them, You need to be well acquainted with them, 
watching the instruction of two or three hundred of them 
every day fornine months in the year, ten or twelve years 
in succession, if you want to gain faithinthem.” “I have 
no doubt,” said he, “they will learn quite rapidly at first, 
repeating what they hear in a parrot-like way ; they are 
great imitators, like the monkey. But they have no 
capacity for higher mathematics, philosophy and logic. 
They have very little business capacity, no invention, no 
self-reliangé” They must have overseers to accomplish 
anything. /They are the lowest type of humanity, with 
receding foreheads and projecting jaws and lips, the 
feeblest reasoning powers and lowest moral ideas.” ‘“ You 
have been reading Winchell’s Pre-Adamites,” said I. 
‘“‘ Yes,” said he, “I have, and I have got more knowledge 
of ethnology from that book than all others I ever read.” 
“I have read it,” said I, “very carefully ; and either he 
does not desire to tell the truth, or he knows very little 
about the negro. If he has blundered as egregiously 
about other races his ethnology is worthless.” Our talk did ° 
not end here, but this is enough for my purpose. 

Many who think they know all about the negro have 
yet to learn that they know very little. Those who have 
met them and dealt with them only as servants are not 
qualified to judge of their capacity as free men and stu- 
dents.. The idea that they were created and ordained of 
God for a race of servants and that they should be edu- 
cated to fit them for that sphere must be utterly eradi- 
cated from our minds before we can be qualified to oper: 
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ate in harmony with God’s designs. I do not propose to 
discuss the question of the relative capacities of negroes 
and Anglo Saxons, though no man has had better oppor- 
tunities to form a judgment on the subject, but will state 
one fact. In the city of Louisville there are about forty 
colored schools, all instructed by colored teachers, but 
under the supervision of the city superintendent. This is 
his testimony in regard to them. 

They are graded like the white schools, pursue the same 
studies and go over the same ground every year; are ex- 
amined by the same committee with the same list of 
printed questions, in the absence of their teachers, and 
stand as high in their examinations as the white schools. 
He is not able to see that color has anything to do with 
ability to learn. Their teachers, for want of experience, 
are not quite equal to the white teachers, but they will be 
in time; and the principals, four colored men, are fully 
equal in all respects to the white principals. 

This is the testimony of a Kentuckian, not likely to be 
prejudiced in favor of the colored people, given directly to 
me for publication. Similar testimony might be extended 
for another half-hour, but it is not necessary. We need 

simply to know that there is no such dissimilarity bet ween 
white and colored that they need to be educated differently 
or separately. ‘hey need to be educated for precisely the 
same positions, professions, offices and responsibilities. No 
duties can devolve upon a white man which may not upon 
the negro. Scores of them, perhaps hundreds, are pastors 
of churches of a thousand to fifteen hundred members. 
Every: colored school in Kentucky, so far as I know, has a 
colored teacher, and there are thousands of them in other 
States, They have physicians, lawyers, legislators, con- 
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gressmen, and are to have many more. ‘There is nothing 
that they so much need to-day as thousands of college and 
professional graduates, “endued with power from on 
high.” ‘The work of higher education cannot be too vigor- 
ously pressed for generations to come. Providentially and 
wisely this Association is in this line of work; and there is 
no danger that it will be overdone. 

One thing more. We must learn to treat negroes as we 
do white people. They must ride in the same cars, stop 
at the same hotels,*sit at the same tables, attend the same 
schools and churches, meet in the same social circles, sing 
in the same choirs, and mingle as equals everywhere. 
This is not to be forced at all; we must gradually and 
naturally grow into it. To this we are steadily but inevi- 
tably coming. This seems to many, I know, like flying 
into the face of nature. But to those who have witnessed 
these things in a school ef nearly four hundred members, 
half white and half colored, for a dozen years, it does not 
seem so. All this may be witnessed in the centre of Ken- 
tucky, and three thousand people, two-thirds of them 
white, gather every year at the Commencemeuts to wit- 
ness the wonderful work. All is voluntary, peaceful and 
orderly. 

We are quite too apt to mistake prejudice for Nature. 
Is it Nature that teaches us to enjoy the manipulations of 
a colored barber while we could not endure to have a col- 
ored gentleman shaved in the same shop? Does Nature 
fill our fashionable restaurants and hotels with colored 
cooks and waiters when a genteel, colored man or woman 
could not be tolerated forty feet away? Does Nature 
teach us to take colored servants into the ladies’ car and 
drive the most cultured colored ladies into the smoking 
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car? I know there are many arguments against the views 
I have expressed ; but I have seen them all pass away ‘in 
the face of this: “‘ As ye would that men should do to you 
do ye even so to them.” God’s designs in this regard 
seem manifest by the progress of the last fifty years. The 
same rate of progress, for fifty years to come, will bring 
to pass all that I have predicted. The South is changing 
even more rapidly than the North. Uncle.T’om’s Cabin is 
circulating freely, and is destined to have a run there some 
such as it once had here. There are human hearts there 
the same as here. God has glorious things in store for 
that people. He will show there, as He has never yet 
shown, what His Gospel can do. The ruling and the servile 
races, suv long antagonistic, will be molded into one harmo- 
nious people. And when God shall lead forth from that 
redeemed country a host of sable evangelists to their wait- 
ing fatherland, sons and daughters of those who once 
traded in slaves and souls of men, will join them and aid 
them in their mission of love. Great achievements are in 
store for this nation, both in Africa and China, when we 
shail have thoroughly learned that ‘all men are created 
equal.” 

The phrase, “‘ Despised races,” must pass away, and 
‘peace on earth, good will to men” must reign in that day. 
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MISSIONS THE WORK OF THIS ERA. 
By Rev. M, E. Striesy, D. D. 


If you ask, in what way Christianity is spreading itself ' 
abroad, the answer will be, by #¢sstons—missions of the par- 
ish church, missions in the city, missions in the country at 
home, missions abroad; this is the great work of the age. 

The discoveries in Africa are giving to the Christian 
world a special impulse in that direction. The American 
Board feels it; all American Christians feel it; British 
and European Christians feel it; it is a part of the work of 
the age to carry the Gospel to that long-neglected land. 

Now, then, what is'the special responsibility. resting 
upon America in this respect? What are her qualifi- 
cations ? 

First of all, to go back to the Reformation period, what 
did that do for America? We are in the habit of boast- 
ing, and I think rightly, that the seed that was then 
threshed out has been winnowed, sifted, cleansed, reserved 
and planted in this our land. Whatever of good there 
was in that period has come to us as our inheritance, with 
a responsibility corresponding. And then, what came to us 
from the Puritan struggles of the seventeenth century? 
Great Britain has received large benefits with some draw- 
backs, but, with us it sprung forth at a single stroke in our 
Constitution, securing our liberty —civil and religious, 
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well be trusted to enlarge greatly its work in that respect; 
and I do not know what better can be done than to give it 
the means for this great purpose. 

Then, lastly, we can prepare these people as missionaries 
for Africa. Lo! these many hundred years Africa has 
lain sterile, waste and degraded. White missionaries have 
been sent there singly, in pairs and in companies, and they 
have died until the battle was sore against us. The reserve 
corps is probably here in America, put here by the great 
Captain of Salvation; and if we will train and prepare 
them, I believe there will be a new development-of work 
for Africa such as the world has never seen, and it belongs 
to us and to you through the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation to do all we can to hasten forward the accom- 
plishing of America’s duty for the redemption of Africa. 


BEREA COLLECE, KY. 


— — —_——— 


Berea College, over which the author of the article in this pam- 
phlet on ‘‘God’s Designs for and Through the Negro Race” ia Pres- 
ident, is the oldest institution founded by the American Missionary 
Association. It was established in 1858, by Rev. John G, Fee, a 
-native of Kentucky and a son of a slaveholder, but himself an 
abolitionist, and Rev. J. A. R. Rogers, both missionaries of this 
Association. : : 

Mr. Fee was disowned and disinherited by his father, and ofte 
mobbed by his countrymen; yet he established several anti- 
slavery churches, and the school prospered amid much persecu- 
tion til] after the raid of John Brown in Virginia, when ten 
families interested in building up the institution were expelled 
from the State by a committee of sixty-five armed men sent by a 
county convention. 

Immediately after the war the school was revived. In a few 
months four colored pupils were admitted, and the same day 
more than half the white students left. The vacancy was soon 
filled by colored students, and eventually the white students all, 
or nearly ail, returned ; since which time the school has steadily 
increased in numbers and influence—about two-fifths of the stu- 
dents being white, and three-fifths colored. While this feature 
of impartial education is still looked upon with some distrust by™ 
the Southern people, the officers and teachers are personally 
judged to be moderate, safe and earnest men; and are treated 
with social courtesy and kindness. From three to four thousand 
attend the yearly Commencement exercises. 

The school for 1880-81 numbers four hundred and two. Over 
one hundred of these have passed the summer in teaching com- 
mon schools, thus stimulating in an economical and most efficient 
way educational influences in the most needy sections of the 
State. | 

For the past few years the trustees of Berea College have pro- 
vided for its financial needs. The insticution has now buildings 
valued at $80.000 and an endowment of $100,000. 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


AIM AND WORK. 

To preach the Gospel tothe poor. It originated in a sympathy with the 
almost friendless slaves. Since Emancipation it has devoted its main efforts to 
preparing the FrEeEDMEN for tbeir duties as citizens and Christians in America 
and as Missionaries in Africa. As closely related to this, it seeks to benefit 
the caste-persecuted Chinese in America, and to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in its humane and Christian policy toward the Indians. It has aiso a 
mission in Africa. 


STATISTICS. 

CuurcHEs.—In the South: In District of Columbia, 1; Virginia, 1; North 
Carolina, 6; South Carolina, 2; Georgia, 13; Kentucky, 7; Tennessee, 4; Ala- 
bama, 14; Kansas, 1; Arkansas, 1; Louisiana, 18; Mississippi, 4; Texas, 6; 
Africa, 3; among the Indians,1. Total, 82. 2 


INSTITUTIONS FOUNDED, FoSTERED OR SUSTAINED IN THE SovutH.—Chartered: 


Hampton, Va.; Berea, Ky.; Talladega, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Tougaloo, Miss.; New Orleans, La., and Austin, Tex.—8. Graded or Normal 
Schools; Wilmiugton, N. C.; Charleston, Greenwood, 8. C.; Savaunah, Macon, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Montgomery, Mobile, Athens, Selma, Ala.; Memphis, Tenn. --11. 
Other Schools, 35. Total, 54. 

TEACHERS, MISSIONARIES AND ASSISTANTS.--Among the Freedmen, 319; among 
the Chinese, 28; among the Indians, 9; in Africa, 13. Total, 369. SrupEnTs.--- 
In theology, 104; law, 20; in college course, 91; in other studies, 8,884. Total, 
9,108. Scholars taught by former pupils of our schools, estimated at 150,000. 
Indians under the care of the Association, 13,000. 

MEMBERSHIP. 


A payment of Tairty DoLLARs at one time, or several payments to that 
amount within a year, will constitute a person a Life Member. (See Article 
Ill. of Constitution.) 

LEGACIES. 


Important legacies have been lost to the Association by informality. Care 
should be taken to give the full name, ‘‘ Taz AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA- 
Tion.’’ The following form of bequest may be used: 

I bequeath to my executor (or executors) the sum of ——dollars, in trust, to 
pay the same in days after my decease, to the person who, when the 
same is payable, shall act as Treasurer of The American Missionary Associa- 
tion, New York City, to be applied under the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee of that Association to its charitable uses and purposes. 

The will should be attested by three witnesses (in some States three are 
required--in other States only two), who should write against their names 
their places of residenge (if in cities, the street and number). The following 
form of attestation will answer for every State in the Union: “ Signed, 
sealed, published, and declared by the said (A. B ), as his last Will and Testa- 
ment, in the presence of us, who, at the request of the said (A. B.) and in his 
presence, and in the presence of each other, have hereunto subscribed our 
names as witnesses.”’ In some States it is requirea that charitable bequests 
sbould be made at least two months before the death of the testator. 
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THE BLACK SHADOW IN THE SOUTH. 


I HAVE been asked to explain not the killing, but the torture by 
burning of two negro men in the United States in the year of grace 
1893—one made an end of in Texas, the other in Kentucky. Now- 
adays, it seems, the killing of negroes is not so extraordinary an oc- 
currence as to need explanation; it has become so common that it no 
longer surprises. We read of such things as we read of fires that 
burned a cabin, ora town. Unless the killing occurs in our neigh- 
borhood, we do not remember names till the next morning’s paper 
brings us a new story of the contempt shown by an outraged and 
desperate community for the processes of civil law. | 

The most alarming fact is that execution by lynching has ceased 
to surprise us. The area in which mob law asserts itself is a wide 
and increasing one. Ina country unorganized and without govern- 
ment, individuals must punish violations of natural law; there is no 
other resource. But this is not civilization; it is at best barbarism, 
In organized society, lynching is a crime against society. It is not 
a question as to what the victim deserves; it is a question as to what 
society can afford. In organized society, there is no higher civil or 
social duty than obedience to law; the lyncher is, of all men, the 
violator of law. Lynching is a crime against Godand man. Lynch- 
ing breaks the law, defies it, despises it, puts it toopenshame. Pun- 
ishment by government, according to law, represents the judgment 
of God; punishment by lynching is vengeance. Legal punishment 
educates men into respect for law; lynching educates them into con- 
tempt for law. Lynching does more to put down law than any crim- 
inal it takes in hand; lynching kills a man; the lyncher kills the 
law that protects life; lynching is anarchy. If a government is so 
weak or bad that it cannot, or will not, enforce the law, the remedy 
is not lynching; it is revolution. If one private citizen has no moral 
or civil right to put a man to death, a hundred banded together have 
not the right. And why not the hundred banded together? Be- 
cause their object is to overawe and overpower the law. Lynchers 
are conscious of their lawlessness, and seek protection in masks or 
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numbers. The government that winks at lynching is vicious; the 
government that does not care is foolish and wicked; the government 
that cannot put it down is weak. 

The burning of a human being for any crime whatsoever, it is 
thought, is a horror which does not occur, outside the Southern 
States of the American Union, in the civilized world. Yet unless 
assaults by negroes on white women and little white girls come to 
an end, there will most probably be still further displays of vengeance 
that will shock the world. While the Texas and Kentucky burnings 
were going on, men did not think about the world or its opinions. 
In the white heat of horror and vengeance, they did not so much as 
remember that there were any people in the world but themselves. 
For the time, they were beside themselves—absolutely deranged. 
“ Emotional insanity” may dominate a thousand men as certainly and 
completely as it may dominate one man, driven to the wall and 
knowing nothing but the emergency that is upon him. And such 
insanity may be accompanied by the utmost deliberation in seeking 
its ends. These Texas and Kentucky burnings are monstrous and 
abnormal things that cannot be approved by any sane and intelligent 
man. But sane men who are just will consider the provocation. 
Sane men who are righteous will remember not only the brutish 
man who dies by the slow torture of fire; they will think also of the 
ruined woman, worse tortured than he. When they think of the in- 
furiated mob in Paris, Texas, and the negro ruffian tortured most 
horribly till he was dead, they will think also of a white baby, four 
years old, first outraged with demoniacal cruelty and then taken by 
her heels and torn asunder in the mad wantonness of gorilla ferocity. 
Indeed, the instant comment of a negro man to whom I stated this 
case was, “ He ought to have been burnt.” Men, no matter where 
they live or how high their personal or social development, with hu- 
man hearts in them, will ask, “ What if she had been my baby?” 

These horrors—the rapings, the lynchings, the burnings—are not 
ancient history; they are products of American life in the closing 
decade of the nineteenth century. These tortures do not belong to 
that dark time when women were hanged in New England for witch- 
craft; there is no superstition in Texas or Kentucky about witches, 
or other supernatural powers—at least among white people. These 
burnings are not to be accounted for by any theory of superstition, 
or ignorance, or low human development, but by what we know of 
the elemental forces that control human nature throughout all time 
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and the world over. Let it be understood that this article does not 
defend any sort of lynching and that the writer abhors torture with 
all his soul. The article states only facts and that which they in- 
volve. Nor are these statements carelessly made; I have reason to 
know how serious is the subject herein discussed and to apprehend 
with clearness of vision the appalling and portentous conditions which 
make such a discussion even possible. ~ 
The Editor of the leading Southern religious paper—estimated by 
its circulation—the Rev. Dr. E. E. Hoss, of the “ Christian Advocate, ” 
the chief organ of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, published 
from Nashville, Tennessee, said recently in an editorial article that 
he had reason to believe that “three hundred white women had been ! 
raped by negroes within the preceding three-months.” I believe Dr. 
Hos8’s statement to be under rather than above the facts in the case. 
Not*a few such crimes are never published. And probably some 
lynchings never get to the newspapers. When Dr. Hoss, at the close 
ofa very vigorous article denouncing all forms of lynch-law, added 
this statement: “But the raping of white women by negroes must 
cease,” every man of both races with a spark of manhood in him, 
said, “ Amen.” When it is remembered that the South is a thinly- 
settled country and that most of these unspeakable outrages upon 
‘ women occur in out-of-the-way places, just men, putting themselves 
in the place of the Southern people, will, when pronouncing judgment, 
consider what they would think, feel and do were the terrible test 
their own. 
_ On the matters discussed in this article, I have thought much and 
during many years of opportunity to learn what are the basic facts in ‘ 
| Southern social conditions—conditions unmatched in the history of 
the world; yet lacking a specific request I should probably have re- 
mained silent, not caring to discuss for publication a subject both 
horrible and loathsome, or to offer to the public opinions about facts 
that make wise men mad. : 
Some words personal may be allowable in this paper. Any who 
\ care to read it may naturally wish to know whether the writer is, in 
some reasonable degree, a competent witness. He has not lacked 
opportunity, having been “ born and bred” in Middle Georgia, where 
slavery was at its best, and having been, in later years, familiar with 
other sections of the Southern country where it was at its worst. He 
is not a product of post-bellum life—which inevitably made the rela- 
tions between the two races less kindly in their sympathies and 
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friendship—having been a grown man when South Carolina seceded. 
Opposed to secession, he gave his absolute allegiance to the Confed- 
eracy. After Appomattox, recognizing Providence and the invinci- 
ble facts of history, he soon came to thank Heaven that slavery was 
done with and that the Union was preserved. Moreover, he has voted 
always the “regular Democratic ticket.” He had no doubt, during 
the War between the States, of the sacredness of the cause the Con- 
federacy stood for—the rights of the States—nor did he question for 
a moment the over-ruling Providence that determined the issues of 
that tremendous revolution. He believed, when it was done, and he 
believes to this hour, that the unconditional enfranchisement of the 
negroes was a deadlier crime against republican government and civili- 
zation than the extremest Federalist believed secession to be; yet, 
seeing that the negro was a citizen armed with that thunderbolt of 
power, the ballot, he laid himself out, through many years of hard 
service, and with small approval, at the time, from the great body of 
his own people, to help make of the negro the best citizen possible. 
His only regret, in looking back at those years of consecration to the 
negro’s cause, is that he could not do more to help his “ brother in 
black” to worthier conceptions of his relations to the government, to 
society, to the church, and so into better and nobler manhood and 
womanhood. So much may be pardoned in a Southern man asked 
to write an article in explanation of the burning of negroes in the 
South. 

Our behavior in the South toward the negro has not been ideally 
perfect; we might have done better in many things. But I am sure 
that Southern white people have borne themselves, under trials never 
known before in history, as well as any people in the world could 
have borne themselves. In truth, they have done better with and 
by the negro than any other white people, lacking their training, 
could have done. It is absolutely certain that, in their ordinary 
dealings with the negro, the Southern white people are kinder to him 
and more patient than any other people who come into relations with 
him. Cruelty of disposition does not explain the torture of the de- 
mon men burned to death for assaulting helpless women and tender 
little girls. The Southern people are not cruel and never were. 
They are kind-hearted people; good to one another and to all men. 
They are kind to dumb brutes. Whatever may be true or false 
about them, they were never cruel-hearted people. They were kind 
to the negroes when they were slaves; they are kind to them now. 
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That speaker or writer who holds up the worst slave-holder of the 
old days as the type of all is a slanderer, whether from malice or 
ignorance; and he who represents a white Southern ruffian of to-day 
as representative of a whole people in their relation to the negroes is 
either ignorant, or depraved. Such representations are as devoid of 
truth and justice as would be the slander of a partisan Southerner 
who might affirm that a “sweating-house” and starving sewing- 
women represent the business of New York City. 

I was asked to explain the burning of these negroes, not the kill- 
ing of them. I give frankly my opinion: the people who burned 
them were for the time insane. In no other way can the general 
character of these people and their dealing with these victims of their 
fierce indignation be accounted for. ‘Take the Paris case. That 
negro should have been arrested by the sheriff; he should have been 
duly committed to jail; he should have had a fair trial before a regu- 
lar court and jury; if convicted, he should have been punished ac-. 
cording to law by the officer whose business it is to enforce verdicts 
and sentences. It was illegal and morally wrong to lynch him by 
simply hanging or shooting. In organized society, lynching is not 
only anarchy; it is ananachronism. It is so much of the Dark Ages 
surviving in modern and civilized life. It was horrible to torture 
the guilty wretch; the burning was an act of insanity. But had the 
dismembered form of his victim been the dishonored body of my 
baby, I might also have gone into an insanity that might have ended 
never. 

There are some collateral considerations that throw some light 
upon the whole subject before us; I wish to state only recognized 
facts, not to write in defence of anything wrong in my people. This 
phrase, “ my people,” I can but employ so long as the world sits in 
perpetual judgment upon our behavior, under conditions of which it 
has little knowledge and no experience. No race, not the most sav- 
age, tolerates the rape of women, but it may be said without reflec- 
tion upon any other people that the Southern people are now and 
always have been most sensitive concerning the honor of their women 
—their mothers, wives, sisters, daughters. A single word questioning 
the purity of Southern women has cost many a man his life. Hardly 
any Southern jury will convict him who slays in defence of any 
woman whose natural protector he is. If a man is shot dead in the 
streets for insulting an honorable woman, his slayer will hardly spend 
a night in prison. He will generally be released on his own recog- 
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nizance; if he need bond, all his neighbors will volunteer their aid. 
To these people, rape is a crime so monstrous that they do not con- 
ceive that it can belong to the ordinary categories of crimes. And 
it is undoubtedly true that when committed by one of an alien and 
recently enslaved race, it has an increment of exasperation not easy 
to estimate. The Paris mob would have burned the white mayor of 
their city, had he been the guilty man in the monstrous butchery 
of that pretty baby; but that their rage was the hotter because the 


wretch was a negro is most certain. And it would have been so in | 


Boston: “ blood is thicker than water.” | 

The unmistakable increase of this crime—the assaulting of white 
women by negro men—enters into the explanation of these burnings. 
Legal punishments had been tried, yet the crime increased. Shoot- 
ings and hangings without law had been tried, yet the crime increased. 
It is not to the purpose to remind me that the increase of crime is, or 
may be, the natural effect of the unlawful punishment of crime; I am 
writing of the influences that led to desperate and mad experiments 
with fire. Exasperations were cumulative, as in continued doses of 
digitalis. This particular crime was practically unknown before 
Emancipation. Only one case I heard mentioned from my childhood 
till after the War. The criminal was a slave, and he was burned. 
An ignorant race, that in and through the ministry of slavery had 
grown into all that made it better than naked Africans, were sud- 
denly turned loose, without knowledge of civil law, into a freedom 
they did not understand, mistaking most naturally license for liberty. 
The recoil was tremendous. It is a wonder that the negro did not 
do worse. Presently came enfranchisement and complete citizenship 
without fitness of any sort. Under the political influences that domi- 
nated the negro during the period of reconstruction—more trying to 
Southern fortitude than the War itself—he was taught, in order that 
others might secure and maintain political control of him, to hate the 
white people. The manner of his enfranchisement and the methods 
employed by self-seeking demagogues in controlling his vote led him 
to believe that the gift of the ballot to him meant two things: first, 
the peculiar love the North had for him; second, that it was given to 
him to keep the old masters and rebels down. The inevitable result 
was to tend to make the negro lawless in his dealings with his white 
neighbors. 

Added to the evil influences that grew out of corrupt and corrupt- 
ing reconstruction politics, were unwise methods in the earlier efforts 
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to educate him. Many consecrated, noble-minded, but mistaken 
missionary-teachers from the North were more impressive, if not 
more insistent, in teaching the young negro his rights, than in teach- 
ing him the responsibilities of citizenship. The result was, he be- 
came more anxious to secure his rights than to fit himself for their 
exercise. All these influences developed in thousands of the younger 
negroes a spirit of insubordination to the social order. Crimes of 
violence against the white race were the natural fruitage of the influ- 
ences that dominated the younger negroes. Under the conditions of 
Southern life it was inevitable that these crimes should be met by 
violent punishment without law, and partly for the reason that South- 
ern government was in the hands of strangers and negroes. 

It became a habit to publish in a class of Northern papers all re- 
ports of violence done negroes, with little comment upon the crimes 
of negroes. In civil government, the white people of the South were 
virtually powerless. They did not trust governments which had been 
forced upon them and from which, for a long time, they were ex- 
cluded. The negro grew more dangerous. Crimes increased, they 
were not put down by law; criticism and denunciation of every wrong 
done a negro by the whites became a habit as bitter as 1t was constant. 
The white people felt that they did not receive from the Northern 
people—to whom the negroes, till they learned better, looked for all 
truth and all guidance—the moral backing they knew they needed 
and believed they deserved. They began to take things into their 
own hands in sheer desperation, as natural as it was fierce. Let those 
who will deny what is here affirmed; the Southern people believed 
that these things were as they are here set forth. To this day, they 
believe that if papers and men, remote from them, said as much to 
the negro concerning the enormity of rape as they say to the white 
people concerning the enormity of lynching, raping would become 
less common. And in this they are right. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times was a recent meeting 
of intelligent and representative negro men at Waycross, Georgia. 
They considered the situation as it involves both races. They de- 
clared that the assaulting of white women by negro men must cease. 
They affirmed it on the ground of morals; they urged it on the 
ground of safety. 

I have called special attention to the influence upon the younger 
negroes of emancipation and what followed it, for the reason that the 
older negroes were less affected by the evils of that period. Nearly 
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all crimes of violence by the negroes are committed by those who 
were children in 1865 or who have been born since that time. 
Nearly all the negroes in Southern penitentiaries are under thirty- 
five; if any wish to test these statements, the facts are of record. If 
men do not wish to take the trouble of looking into records, let them 
use their eyes. The older negroes, as a class, are the best citizens 
as well as the best laborers to-day, as all Southern people know. 

In these statements is no plea against the education of the enfran- 
chised negro, but an invincible argument for it—which for many. 
years I have made, by pen and tongue, to the best of my ability. 

e negro must be educated. ‘The conservative influences that se- 
Sared Cader umaer The OMT FZjime are gone; the uneducated negro is 
unfitted for the new order. It is absolutely necessary to both races 
that his education go on. Asa rule, rapists and murderers among 
uthern negroes are not only products of post-bellum life; they are 
uneducated. It is the rarest thing that an educated negro commits 
these crimes against virtue and life. The great body of the negro 
population of the country utterly reprobate these crimes. And there 
is among their leaders a growing sense of the duty of teaching their 
péople that they must come toanend. And it is time for them to 
think these thoughts. Let their Northern friends and helpers and 
guides encourage and exhort them to follow these good impressions 
and impulses. It is vital to the negro race that those they look to 
for guidance should teach them that rape must cease. At this time ) 
let them lay the emphasis of exhortation and warning on this particu- r 
lar crime against the white race. If the negro preachers and negro 
school-teachers can be awakened to their duty as to this particular 
matter, they can do more than all others put together. They are 
everywhere in the South; there are thousands of them; their peo- | 
ple look up to them. All primary schools for negro children are | : 
taught by negro men and women; all negro pulpits, with exceptions 
too few to count, are occupied by negro preachers. If these teachers 
and preachers are brought to understand that upon them, at this time, ' 
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is the exigent duty of teaching their people that the assaulting of 
white women must cease; if they use their influence as they can and : 
ought—denouncing rape as much as they do lynching—the crime will : 
be less common in a few weeks; by and by it will be so rare that 
lynchings will come to an end. ‘ 

In our extremity we look to wise and just people in the Northern ° 
States to help us, to help both races. Without Northern codperation | 
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things will go from bad to worse. At least a million negroes can now 
read. Let our Northern friends more earnestly (well I know how 
earnestly many of them have done their duty in all these matters) 
help them to see that their education puts them under moral obliga- 
tion to teach, to exhort and to warn their people, and they will begin 
to do these things. Let our Northern friends impress the negro 
preachers and teachers with the necessity of teaching, exhorting and 
warning their people against this particular crime, and they will begin 
to do these things. 

Unless potent influences can be brought to bear upon the negro 
race that will awaken it to the enormity of assaulting white women, 
the worst for both races is yet to come and the most dreadful chapters 
in this sad and fearful history are yet to be written. 


Atticus G. Hayaoop. 


HAVE AMERICAN NEGROES TOO MUCH LIBERTY? 


THE rapid increase of crime among the negroes of the South and 
the alarming frequency of the most brutal outrages upon white women 
and children have excited the serious apprehension of every good 
citizen. What isthecause? and What is the remedy? are questions 
that agitate the public mind. 

For twenty-five years the Southern people have been hopefully 
waiting for the solution of the problem whether or not two distinct 
races can live together in peace. Every effort has been made that 
would favor an affirmative answer—every effort save that for social 
equality, and that will never be made. Its refusal is generally called 
race-prejudice by alien philanthropists; but “prejudice” is not the 
right word. Prejudice is judgment without knowledge. The term 
would well apply to those who have never lived in the South and have 
not known the negroes, either as slaves or as freedmen; but surely it 
does not fit those who were reared with them and have mingled with 
them for half a century and more. That there is a natural antipathy 
is admitted. It has existed in all ages and in all countries wherever 
the white race and the African race have come in contact. It is not 
antipathy because of tint, for it affects the brightest mulatto as much 
as the blackest negro, but it is a natural aversion to a race inferior, 
distinct and.marked in so many ways by. the Creator. This aversion 
is not unkind, and it bears no ill-will; on the contrary, the old mas- 
ters felt and manifested the kindest sympathy with their servants, 
and the present employers are equally considerate of their welfare, 
whenever the relation is partial control on one side and acknowledged 
dependence upon the other. | 

Twenty-five years of vain experiment, we suppose, have satisfied 
the North that this aversion to social or political equality with the 
negro cannot be overcome by laws or statutes. Those laws remain as 
dead letters and as monuments to the folly of those who passed them, 
and the negro to-day cannot abide in some portions of Ohio and In- 
diana, nor take a walk in Asbury Park, nor be shampooed in a 
Northern barber-shop, any more than he can take rooms in a South- 
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ern hotel. With the Southern people, this aversion is not because 
he was once a slave and is now a freedman. ‘There is no resentment 
in it, for before the War there were many free persons of color in the 
South, many who were born free; and they are not exempt from 
the aversion. The confidential, trusted servants who followed their 
masters to the War and cared for them when sick or wounded and 
returned with them after the surrender, most surely had their good 
will—yes, their gratitude—and they have it yet; but the line is drawn. 
They too must share the disability of their race. 

It was believed by Northern philanthropists and by many South- 
ern statesmen and law-makers that education would change and better 
the status of the negro and not only make him fit to be a citizen, but 
elevate him morally and socially. Much money has been expended 
in this direction, and for a while his progress seemed to be satisfac- 
tory so far as his ability to learn the rudiments was concerned, for he 
certainly has mental capacity beyond what was expected. But edu- 
cation does not assure good citizenship. Education without moral 
training has proved to be a curse instead of a blessing. The 
duties that appertain to good citizenship, such as honesty, truth, 
chastity, industry and respect for the Sabbath, are not taught in the 
schools. 
How is it with the negroes who have had for many years an equal 
share of the public school fund in Georgia? ‘They have more than 
two thousand teachers in the State, besides those in the University 
and other endowed institutions. The pupils show marked progress 
at every examination, and yet there are twenty-two hundred negroes 
in the chain-gangs; sixty per cent of these are under thirty years of 
age; forty per cent can read and write, forty per cent are members 
of the church in good standing, and thirteen hundred and fifty are 
confined for larceny in some form. It is safe to say that if all the 
young negroes who steal were prosecuted, there would be five times 
the number in the chain-gang. But employers are kind and gener- 
ally condone the offence, especially when the lost articles are restored. 
These small pilferings are considered the perquisites of employment 
and are committed with the usual idea of “ you don’t miss what I 
takes. ” : 

This great numerical difference between the white and black con- 
victs cannot be accounted for except upon the theory that stealing is 
a race trait of the negro and that he can hardly help it. His necessi- 

ties will not explain it, for he cannot eat or clothe himself with ear- 
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rings, breast-pins, parasols or perfumery. But one thing is certain, 
the negro does not get the moral training that makes him fear to steal. 
In most cases, he fears God not at all and man but little. He has no 
idea of repentance or remorse, but he has nevertheless an emotional, 
spasmodic, meeting-house religion that he enjoys, for it condones 
every past offence and serves as an indulgence for the future. , All 
negroes are Methodists or Baptists, and all are elected to salvation and 
are on the way to glory. Not one has any fear of being lost, not even 
the vilest brute under the gallows. But with all this the negroes are 
good servants. They love todo youa favor. The cook, the washer- 
woman, the housemaid will come in the night to wait upon you in 
sickness. They are ever kind and willing when in a domestic rela- 
tion to the white folks, but their right to small perquisites is main- 
tained. The average negro has not many very heinous offences to 
answer for. His stealings are generally of articles of small value. 
A Northern lady who was kind and trusting lost her beautiful lace 
that cost ten francs a yard in Paris. The hired girl who stole it had 
for two years received many favors at her hands. She was well edu- 
cated and had good manners, but the temptation was irresistible. 
She did not know it cost so much, or she would have taken a prece 
of less value. The cook abstracts flour and lard and coffee. ‘The 
washerwoman Wears your wife’s skirts and stockings. The hired man 
takes home after night a little coal or wood. ‘The housemaid appro- 
priates handkerchiefs and perfumes them from the bureau. 

As messengers, when intrusted with valuable things to be deliv- 
ered, negroes formerly were always faithful. This was a peculiar trait 
of the race. At Eutah, Alabama, an old negro was on triaf¥or steal- 
ing a half-box of tobacco. T'wo half-boxes had been intrusted to 
him to be hauled to a country store several miles away, and when he 
reached his destination he had but one and could not account for the 
other. His only explanation was that he went to sleep, for the day 
was hot gnd the road was through deep sand, and somebody must 
have slipped the box off the wagon. His conviction seemed inevitable 
and the case was about to go to the jury when a venerable white man, 
who was sitting near, arose and said with sympathetic feeling, “ May | 
it please your Honor, I should like to volunteer a word in behalf of 
this unfortunate negro. I do not believe he stole that box of tobacco. 
I was reared with negroes—many negroes around the household and 
on the farm. The first milk I ever drew was from a negro woman’s 
breast, and in my youth and manhood and old age I have mingled 
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with them and studied their failings and their virtues. I say now in 
all sincerity I never knew one to betray a trust. They will steal and 
they will tell falsehoods, but when you intrust anything to them to 
be carried and delivered to another, they will doit. I never knew 
an exception. I appeal to your Honor and to these lawyers and this 
jury for an answer if you ever knew one. No, he did not steal that 
tobacco and it will yet appear that some other negro took it while he 
was asleep in his wagon.” The jury acquitted him, and in a few 
weeks the real thief was discovered and convicted. 

But negroes of that type were of the past generation. Those who 
have come after them have sadly degenerated. Old Aunt Jinny has 
been a faithful wife, but her daughters have gone to the bad and 
their children are the old woman’s care and her shame. ’Cinda’s 
bright boy is in the chain-gang for forgery. He got a little too much 
education and it ruined him for honest work. The towns and cities 
are full of such victims, victims of mistaken philanthropy, victims of 
prejudice—judgment without knowledge of the negro’s character. 
That “a little learning is a dangerous thing” is not true in the com- 
mon acceptation of its meaning. A little education is all that the 
negro needs. The excess has proved his ruin. Let him learn the 
rudiments, to read and to write and to cipher, and be made to mix 
that knowledge with some useful labor. As it is, negroes are ad- 
vanced to higher mathematics and composition, and they become the 
“dudes” and the vagabonds of the town. They dress finely at some- 
body else’s expense, and both males and females have become lazy 
and insolent. They ha have ceased to show proper respect to the white 


people, and they will not work for them, so long as they can 
avoid it. The alienation is going on, widening, deepening and in- 
tensifying. The white man is losing his sympathy and the negro his 
feeling of dependence. ‘Too much education and too little work are 
the prime cause of this growing antipathy. With the whites there 
are some reasons for a higher education, for the professions and the 
trades are open to them, but all these are closed to the negro. His 
only resource is manual labor, and the education that he is receiving 
unfits him for this. And so the negroes live from day to day, from 
hand to mouth, sponging upon their working friends or kindred; and 
yet they are able somehow to patronize every excursion and picnic 
that the more enterprising ones get up. ‘Tramps and vagabonds are 
multiplying in the neighborhood of all towns and cities, and from 
these the convict-camps are supplied. The six counties in Georgia 
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that have the largest cities and the best-equipped public schools have 
furnished more than half the convicts. The large farms in the cotton- 
belt, where the negroes work by families and are controlled by white 
landlords, do not help to swell the chain-gang. This control is ab- 


’ golutely necessary for the negro’s welfare, and the more intimate the 


relation between landlord and tenant, between the employer and the 
employed, the better it is for the race. This is shown everywhere by 
the good-will existing between the draymen and their patrons, the 
porters and the merchants, the barbers and their customers, the do- 
mestic servants and those who employ them. 

Still there is friction between the races, and the more negroes 
the more friction. At Pine Bluff, in Arkansas, where the negroes 
are three to one of the whites, they are a constant menace, and nothing 
but the influence of a very wealthy negro who owns several bar-rooms 
prevents a conflict. White children go to one school and negro chil- 
dren to another, but they pass and repass on the way and come in 
hostile contact. There was a bond of sympathy among the parents, 
but there is none amdng the children of the two races. Wherever 
the negroes dominate in numbers, they are arrogant and insolent. 
This is the curse of Tallahassee and Fernandina. The large ocean 
hotel that Northern men built at Fernandina for Northern visitors is 
without guests, because the negroes control the town. They are a 
menace wherever they are densely settled. Where they are in a 
helpless minority they are respectful and give no trouble. There 
are towns and communities in Texas where they are not wanted and 
are not tolerated, except in the most menial capacity. At Weather- 
ford, young white men drive the drays and the hacks and are the 
barbers and hostlers and mechanics, and no negro need apply. Not 
one is allowed to rest for a night in Comanchee. On the fertile cotton- 
lands of the Brazos, they live in peace and multiply, but that is be- 
cause that region was considered unhealthy and the whites would not 
venture there. There is a thriving negro town on the railroad near 
by, and there no white man neeed apply. In the coast region of 
North Carolina, where the negroes outnumber the whites ten to one, 
they are now in mutiny against their landlords, and the State militia 


_had to be called on recently to enforce the law. 


This much to show that there is no affinity, but a steadily in- 
creasing friction between the races. Whatever is the measure of 
blame upon either race for this, is not the question. The important 
fact is that it exists and that there seems to be no remedy. Itisa 
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race-conflict—just such a conflict as has in all history been the cause 
of wars and tumults. | 

The contrast between the negro’s good nature and his bad nature is 
perhaps more marked than the same contrast in any other race. When 
a desire to indulge his bad passions comes over him, he seems to be 
utterly devoid of prudence or of conscience. The end he aims at 
will justify the means, whether it be arson or burglary or theft or 
murder or outrage upon a child. The consequences of his crime do 
not disturb him, and he can eat as heartily and sleep as soundly with 
blood upon his hands as without. A bad negro is the most horrible 
human creature upon the earth, the most brutal and merciless. ‘The 
negro who was burned at Paris, Texas, said with careless indifference 
when speaking of the child he had murdered, “I split her open and 
throwed her off in the bushes.” To most negroes, neither jails nor 
chain-gangs have any great terrors, for in both they can eat and sleep, 
and the records show eight per cent of the convicts serving a second 
term. Even the better class, whether they be preachers or teachers, 
are never made cowards by conscience, nor do they suffer the stings 
of remorse. 

Before the War, the marriage-relation among the negroes was 
kept almost inviolate. When it was broken, 1t was broken by the 
white man. The result was the mulattoes, whom the slave-woman 
was proud to claim, and she felt no dishonor. Since the day when 
Abraham took his servant Hagar for his concubine, the inferior race 
has always aspired to such association with the superior. But since 
the War, this relation between the races has practically ceased. The 
negro woman is no longer Hagar, and Ishmael has ceased to be. The 


rule is reversed. The negro man aspires to the white woman, and if 4 


he cannot get her he will take her child. How far this is a prevalent 
desire of the coming generation of negroes, we cannot know, but 
doubtless there are thousands who would do, if they could safely, 
what only a few dare todo. This is shown by the silence of their 
press and their pulpits touching the enormity of the crime. They 
cry out against the lynchings, but they make no effort to stop the 
outrages that provoke them. Indeed, two of their papers have called 
lynching retaliation in kind, and if the outrage were not followed by 
the murder of the victim they would not realize that any great crime 
had been committed. Another evidence of this aspiration is that the 
dark-colored negro men will intermarry with mulatto women when- 
ever they can, while mulatto men will not mate with black women. 
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Indeed, there is among the mulattoes generally as much aversion to 
the black negro as exists among the whites. The line of caste is 
drawn socially and otherwise. Quadroons, octoroons and pure mu- 
lattoes marry, but a flat-nosed, thick-lipped African must mate with 
his color and his kind. 

Before the War, there was seldom a personal outrage of the kind 
indicated, from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. ‘There was one near 
Cedar Bluff in Alabama in 1852 that attracted much attention. The 
negro culprit was burned at the stake, and the pile of stones that was 
heaped over his grave near the ferry remains there to thisday. Now, 
constant publications in the daily papers show that these crimes are 
not only increasing in frequency, but in their horror and brutality. 
What degree of brutal passion a wretch can reach who would whet 
his knife and lie in wait for a little school-girl twelve years old, and 
after he had seized and gagged and ravished her, cut her throat and 
drag her to a ditch and tumble her in, is past human conception! 
The thought of the awful misery of that child, as she agonized her in- 
nocent life away in the clutches of the fiend, is enough to freeze the 
heart of the Angel of Mercy. How unutterable is the grief of the 
parents who loved her and watched daily for her coming! The lynch- 
ing of such a monster, think many people in the South, is nothing— 
nothing compared with what he hasdone. If punishment, according 
to the old barbarous notion, should be proportioned to crime, if there 
should be an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, there is no tor- 
ture that could suffice. Fire would be only too mild and instant 
death too speedy. The lynching that follows is but the outcry of 


| fears and feelings long smothered—the explosion of the charge when 


the fuse has reached the powder. 

No wonder that New England, with all her fondness for the negro, 
who is far away, cannot understand these lynchings or the intensity 
of the feeling that provokes them. But the South does not heed 
these reproaches nor care for these criticisms. ‘The wives and daugh- 
ters of the Southern people are their dearest ‘heritage, and. they will 
defend and avenge them. Some radical change will have to be made 
in the laws if crime and outrage continue. The negro will have to 
be disfranchised and a separate code enacted, that will fit him. Cor- 
poral punishment is the only kind that has ever reformed him. This 
may be idly called pessimism, but it is not. The apprehension is 
growing, and like a dark shadow it broods over the land. It is felt 
far more in the country than in the towns and cities, where protection 
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is at hand. Country schools for white children cannot be maintained 
where there is a negro population intervening. Some have been al- 
ready broken up and abandoned for lack of patronage—patronage 
that would have been given, but for the presence of the negroes. 
The tendency everywhere is for the whites to rent out their farms 
: and move to the towns, where they can safely educate their children. 
All who can come do come, and now there are left in the rural dis- 
tricts none but the negroes and the poor whites—the poor whites who 
work the highways, serve on the juries and fight our battles in war, 
the poor whites for whom the negro has contempt and the Northern 
philanthropist no sympathy. Large sums of money are piled up in 
universities and colleges for the negro—piled up to teach him Greek 
and Latin and the sciences, for which he has no use, while hundreds 
| Of the poor whites cannot afford even the time that the country school 
, would take from work. They know all this and feel it, and if ever 
'  @ race war is precipitated, they will be in at the death. Poverty and 
, the.negro overshadow them. 
This momentous question is before the South. Seven millions of 
| negroes are face to face with fifteen million whites. How much 
longer can they live in harmony? Itisa more vital question than 
silver or gold or the tariff, and the Southern Congressmen who fail 
to consider it are either blind or lacking in statesmanship. It is 
the ihe national question, that will not down at our bidding. 


| Cuas. H. SMITH. 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE DRAMA. 


In that most fascinating of biographies—Moore’s “ Life and Let- 
ters of Lord Byron”—we read how the poet, then in the zenith of his 
powers, having exhausted every known sensation, was thrown into 
dangerous convulsions by witnessing Alfieri’s “ Mirra,” in company 
with his beloved, Guiccioli. The attack was so severe that he felt 
the effects for a fortnight. He had a similar fit when some years 
earlier he saw Kean as Sir Giles Overreach. Byron, with all his 
faults, was not a nincompoop; he valued himself, and with good 
reason, on his personal nerve. There can be little doubt that the 
seizure was genuine and uncontrollable, and it remains a signal in- 
stance of the power of great acting over a poetic nature. This power 
has been felt in all ages with varying intensity, though perhaps it is 
rather at an ebb in ourown. And that, in spite of the greatly re- 
vived interest we all now take in the stage, and the great amount of 
money, thought, and learning which is devoted to the theatre both in 
Britain and in America. 

It is incontestable that our stage, as a whole, exhibits far higher 
standards of cultivation than did that of our fathers, say some thirty 
or forty years ago. Those who can remember the English theatre of 
that time may wonder how they ever could sit out in patience the 
historical play, the “genteel” comedy, and the second-class melo- 
drama of that epoch. The farces were good—very good: there were 
in Europe one or two consummate actors: and there was still surviv- 
ing an experienced body of old play-goers who had seen the grandest 
acting of modern times. But the mise-en-scéne, the attempt at his- 
toric setting, the “supers” and chorus, walking-gentlemen, lords and 
ladies,—all these were too painful tolook back upon. When we read 
the “ Life of Dickens,” Macready’s “ Memoirs,” Charlotte Bronté’s 
picture of Queen Vashti, or George H. Lewes’ sensible little book on 
Acting, we get some sense of the relations of literature and the stage 
forty years ago, some idea of that tragic delirium which threw a great 
poet into convulsions in the generation preceding. But forty years 
_ ago there were educated people outside Islington who told you that 
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“Lest we forget” the darkness of that night 
while witnessing the dawning of a better day, 
the veil of Christian charity must be‘lifted high 
enough to catch a glimpse of the _ so-called 
“Divine Institution,’ known as American Slav- 
ery, which led human hearts to forget the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. If you would 
know our past you must listen to the recital 
of horrible facts which were not considered too 
indecent for Negro women to experience for 
250 years. I bring to you a variety of facts, 
not fiction to be contradicted, but real facts 
which we learned from our mothers who wit- 
nessed and experienced every incident referred 
to. The worst facts cannot yet be told openly, 
but they are written upon earth as in heaven. 

The Negro, a heathen and barbarian, was 
stolen and introduced to American civilization 
and Christianity, which sanctioned a more vile 
and cruel form of human bondage than existed 
in Africa, where, although uncivilized, “the 
penalty for immorality was stoning to: death.” 

American slave laws gave to the master the 
absolute control of the body and destiny of the 
slave; the cruelest results of that iniquitous 
system fell heaviest upon the defenceless head 
of the Negro woman, who was required to fill 
every vocation and relation to the white race, 
from the most sacred to the most unhallowed 
and brutal. Thank God there were some 
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masters who tried to do their duty, who re- 
spected and protected their slave women. Those 
who were house slaves, under honorable mas- 
ters and kind mistresses, were greatly blessed 
above their less favored and miserable kin 
people serving in the yard and farm. They 
were able to sustain their honor and self-re- 
spect, were taught various kinds of household 
work, imbibed’ the manners and customs of 
their refined and cultured owners, and became 
not only gentlewomen to their own race, but 
were also repositories of the confidences of 
both mistress and master and the abiding love- 
mammy of the children. Of such was my 
mother—upon whose heart hung the secrets 
of the white family as the keys of the great 
house, and its treasures hung upon her body— 
and to this day letters of deepest affection pass 
between her and her former young mistress. 
If all the Negro women, slave and free, had 
been thus considered, our God had probably 
not bathed this beautiful land in human blood— 
requiring a drop of blood for every tear wrung 
from the crushed hearts and bruised bodies of 
our mothers. 

The bitterest blow to the Negro was given to 
his social side. The sanctity of the home and 
family was neither respected nor protected, 
and was made or broken as the wishes or cir- 
cumstances of the master dictated; this con- 
dition pertained to and permeated every class 
and degree of master and slave. Slavery broke 
my. mother’s heart. She often says, “My back 
was never struck, but my heart is like a check- 
erboard with its stripes of sorrow.” Slavery 


separated my father and mother, and I was” 
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taken from her when three years of age. I 
never saw her again until after freedom, when 
a girl of fifteen I found her. I did not even 
know her face. 

From the cradle to the grave the Negro 
woman lived in constant dread; no matter how 
favorably situated with kind and intelligent 
owners, there was no assurance that on to- 
morrow she would not be torn from her chil- 
dren and loved ones and sold to the coarsest 
and most illiterate master, and subjected to 
that from which only death could release her. 
If she were the chosen wife of a master who 
really loved her, and would gladly have legal- 
ized their union (had not the law forbidden), 
living a pure domestic life in the fear of God, 
a greater terror filled her soul, for, unless the 
master had seen to the free papers being prop- 
erly signed, and had legally given his property 
to her in life, or had removed her and his chil. 
dren to a free state, she was liable to be sud- 
denly cast out with scorn upon the public slave 
market, and sold to the highest bidder. I 
could give illustrations if time permitted. 

The Negro woman’s position and moral 
status were largely controlled by environment, 
and the degree of morality possessed by the 
master. There were different degrees of degra- 
dation. If the master desired to share the wife 
of a slave, the husband was powerless to in- 
terfere or prevent, and sometimes had to.be- 
hold two sets of children in the little cabin. 
Friends of mine have looked into the faces of 
colored children whose white father was also 
their grandfather. Swayed, body, mind and 
spirit by a master class who found it neces- 
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sary to close every avenue of intelligence and 
escape, in order to accomplish his fiendish 
purpose, was it strange or an unnatural result 
that her body, made in the image of God instead 
of being a fit temple for the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, was subjected to the foulest de- 
mands of sensuality? Nero’s life did not more 
fully illustrate the depth to which unbridled 
license could sink the human heart, than the 
experiences of Negro women in the stockades, 
on the breeding farms and in the chain gangs 
of American slavery. 

Some lived with a broken heart, yet trusting 
God. No wonder they sang in minor strain: 

“O Lord, O my Lord, O my good Lord, 
Keep me from sinking down.” 

Some lived for revenge, while others took 
their own life, after having sent their little 
ones back to the God who gave them. A 
young mother of Nashville, Tenn., finding that © 
she was sold from her three beautiful baby 
girls, cut their throats and laid them out, side 
by side, and then took her own life. 

To those who leaned heaviest upon God’s 

promises He was merciful; deep down under- 
neath the agonized heart rested the “Shekinah 
of the Lord,” preventing their wholesale trans- 
mission of vice. 

Slavery, that human octopus, left its impress 
not only upon the habits, customs and life of 
the whole Negro race, but threw its heartless 
feelers into other races, and gathered food for 
its insatiable greed. There were cases of white 
children who were stolen, carried off and en- 
slaved, their skin stained, hair cut and dyed, 
and the child kept drugged sufficiently long 
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to lose its memory and identity. Indian chil- 
dren and free colored children were stolen 
and enslaved, notwithstanding the law per- 
mitted the condition of the child to be that 
of the mother. My great-grandmother was the 
daughter of an Indian chief and married my 
great-grandfather, the son of an African chief. 
The free Negro woman had but little or no pro- 
tection and suffered in many ways, as every 
free Negro had to have a white guardian. Their 
children were exposed to the kidnapper. They 
dared not show sympathy or interest in a 
slave when in trouble. 

Shut out from religious culture and instruc- 
tion—the Bible and spelling-book being chained 
—they were shut in to their own interpreta- 
tion of God’s word. Notwithstanding their re- 
ligion was crude, it had in it the true essence 
of Christianity which gave them a childlike 
trust in God, as illustrated in the slave songs— 
beautifully called the “Passion Flowers of the 
Slave Cabin”’—the “crystallized tears’ of our 
crushed womanhood. As they witnessed that 
religion did not restrain or control the white 
man’s desires and actions, was it strange that 
the poor ignorant Negro failed to understand 
that the true religion cleanseth, that their 
religion became to many a convenient form 
to be put off or on, according to circumstances; 
and that few Negroes had any confidence in the 
white man’s religion? A returned missionary 
stood upon the rostrum of an A. M. A. school 
one commencement; tears streamed down his 
face as he thanked God for what he beheld; 
a mother sat near and said, softly, “You old 
hypocrite you, you forget that you sold me and 
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my children to get the money to go to China 
on!” 

The Negro woman’s word, more than any 
other force, spared the mansion from the torch 
of the Union Army. To her was put the ques- 
tion, What kind of master had you? Was he 
kind to you? 

There was some good that came out of that 


'*...4 discipline in which God made even the wrath 
“it of man to praise Him. The Negro woman 


learned the English language, which prepared 
her daughter—the woman of the present—for 
the education which awaited her, and some 
of them by training in domestic work were 
- somewhat prepared to assume the duties of 
their new freedom, and the responsibility of 
self-support. God in His tender mercy, came 
to such as hungered and thirsted for Him. He 
spoke to them in vision and song. He wiped 
away their tears. He strengthened their faith. 
He taught them to forgive, and put a new 
song in their hearts. The Jew hung his harp 
upon the willows; the Negroes played upon 
their own broken heart-strings and melody rich 
and unique filled their life and taught them 
to endure their hardships and to love their 
enemies and to pray for them that crushed 
them. 

Such were some of the conditions which sur- 
rounded and rested upon the womanhood of 
four millions of Negroes in America before the 
war, producing a motherless race of orphais, 
untutored, unloved, standing mute in their suf- 
fering and helpless poverty—of body and mind. 
Thus our Lord found us, and, through you, 
met us, and began to supply some of our 
needs through your gift of self, your purse 
and home. Your sympathy, love and co-opera- 
tion have led us to a better way, and have 
given us a chance in the race of life. 
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NEGRO MIGRATION 
AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 
NORTH AND SOUTH 


By GEORGE E. HAYNES, PH.D. 


Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Because the scope and policy of the perennial beneficence of 
the American Missionary Association will continue to grow and 
expand to meet new needs and new demands, I appreciate this 
opportunity to discuss with you some of the facts of Negro migra- 
tion and what they may mean for the life of both white and Negro 
people, North and South. 

Let us look first at some of the facts about the migration of 
Negro population. At the outset, we should note that this great 
movement of Negro population is but a part of the tremendous mi- 
gration of peoples and races 'the world over during the past half 
century. Millions of immigrants from Europe have moved to the 
United States, to Canada, and to many parts of South America. Ja- 
panese have migrated to the mainland of Asia; Europeans and East 
Indians have moved into South Africa and East Africa. Power 
transportation and the human desire to seek something better have 
put populations on the march in many parts of the world. 

In the second place, the migration of Negroes from the South, 
which has attracted so much attention the past seven years, is no 
new thing. The great movement Northward and Westward during 
1916-18 and 1921-23 has been only an acceleration of what has 
been going on since late 1865. There was a flood-tide movement 
in 1878-79 from Alabama, Mississippi and adjoining territory to 
Kansas and the Middle West. So great was this migration that the 
United States Government made a special investigation of it. 
Planters in Mississippi held mass meetings just as they did last 
year and made promises to the Negroes to induce them to remain. 

A study of Negro population of eight large Northern cities, 
for a period of fifty years, shows that the Negro population of these 
cities had increased from 32 per cent to more than 100 per cent 
every decade from 1870 to 1920. For thirty years preceding 1910, 
an average of over ten thousand Negroes every year settled in the 
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North and West. Between 1910 and 1920 an average of over 
35,000 per year settled in the North and West. During the past 
two years this rate has doubtless been greatly exceeded, as indi- 
cated by some of the straws of evidence at hand. For instance, 
the State Bankers’ Association of Georgia estimated, after a sur- 
vey this year, that 77,500 -Negroes had left that state for the North 
in six months, and 228,938 in three and one-half years. The South 
Carolina Agricultural College estimated, after a survey, that 50,000 
Negroes left that state for the North in six months following No- 
vember 1, 1922. The Department of Agriculture last Apri} esti- 
mated from their field reports that 13 per cent of the Negro farm 
laborers of Georgia had gone North, that 3 per cent of them had 
gone from Alabama and South Carolina; 2 per cent from Florida, 
and 314 per cent from Arkansas. Conservative estimates have 
placed the total number who have moved North and West during 
the past twelve months at between 200,000 and 300,000. 

Again, we need to note that the movement of Negro popula- 
tion has been toward Southern, as well as Northern cities. There 
were 56 cities in the United States in 1920 with ten thousand or 
more Negro inhabitants; 38 of those cities were in the South and 
18 in the North. These figures do not include the larger part of 
the Negro urban population. The cities with less than ten thousand 
Negro inhabitants and many towns of 2500 or more inhabitants 
have quotas of Negroes ranging from ten per cent to nearly 50 
per cent of their total population. We should face the fact that 
today about four out of every ten Negroes in the United States 
live in towns or cities of 2500 inhabitants or more, with the closer 
contacts in employment, on streets and in neighborhoods with 
white inhabitants which town residence -brings. 3 

Another important point may engage our attention here. The 
movement of Negro population to Northern cities has ebbed and 
flowed with the opportunity that Negroes have had for gaining an 
economic foothold in the cities upon which to build a solid and 
permanent home and community life. Previous to the World War, 
occupations of Negroes in the North were largely restricted to 
domestic and personal service. During a study of the Negro at 
work in New York City in 1909-1910, I found that nearly three- 
fourths of the Negro men and nearly nine-tenths of the women 
were engaged in domestic and personal service. It was the excep- 
tion to find one in the extensive clothing industry, the building 
trades, or in the commercial and transportation activities of that 
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great metropolis. The same was probably true, to a greater or 
less degree, in Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburg, Chicago, 
and smaller cities of the North. 

The World War labor shortage, however, came when sudden- 
ly our mines, factories and railroads were strained to capacity of 
their production at the same time that thousands of foreign labor- 
ers were called home for army service of their native lands. There 
followed a great impetus for the Negro population to move North- 
ward since 1879 and the curve of increasing numbers shot 
upward. Following the war, there came the depression of 1920-21 
with a cessation of Negro migration; then the recovery of industry 
through 1922-1923. Meantime, the three per cent immigration law 
had been passed, which, as you know, restricts foreign immigration 
to three per cent of the nationals resident in the United States in 
1910. The result has been a heavy restriction of the number of 
laborers coming into the United States. With the revival of indus- 
try the past two years, Northern employers sent out pressing calls 
to the South for Negro labor, and we thus see why, during the past 
two years, so many additional thousands of Negroes have found 
their way into the North. 

We must not be unmindful of the fact, of course, that there 
was, as some one has phrased it, “a push from the South, as well 
as a pull from the North.” The boll weevil has tremendously crip- 
pled cotton culture all over the South, breaking up plantations and 
farms over wide areas. The culmination of this agricultural up- 


~heaval came just at the time when World War industries called 


Negroes North. About this time the agitation for diversification 
of farming took on new life. Southern plantation owners and the 
bankers who loaned them money thought they saw their salvation 
during that period of high prices for farm products in turning to 
food and feed crops such as corn, sweet potatoes, oats and peanuts. 
The slump in the prices of these and all other farm produce the 
past two years left them in as bad a plight as the pesky boll weevil. 
Both of these widespread depressions in Southern agriculture have 
uprooted the Negro tenant and farm hand from the Southern soil 
and driven him into the towns and cities of the South and into the 
industrial centers of the North by the tens of thousands. | 
Negroes who have children have had an additional incentive 


because of the meagre provisions made for education in Southern 


districts and many moved when they found that they could make it 
in the North. The jim-crow cars, the lynching evil and other forms 
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of violence and lawlessness, manifested in such organizations as the 
Ku Klux Klan, served to increase the feeling of irritation, of inse- 
curity and the fear of personal danger. Added to these evils have 
been the petty injustices of everyday life which made the average 
Negro dissatisfied. The drafting of thousands of Negro soldiers, 
which connected families in remote districts with world affairs, 
the larger visions of democracy brought to many rural communi- 
ties through the discussions of the Liberty Loans, and Red Cross 
Drives during the War served to create restlessness and dissatis- 
faction with the hard and humdrum conditions and isolation of 
the restricted life of plantations and rural districts. 

Let us not be unmindful of the fact, too, that Negroes have 
made an impression on many Northern employers so favorable that 
they will probably be retained in Northern industry in large num- 
bers. When I was Director of Negro Economics in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, we secured from 38 employers, who were then em- 
ploying 108,215 white and 6,757 Negro workers in 1918-1919, their 
opinions of their Negro workers. 

When they were asked, “Do the Negro workmen show ambi- 
tion for advancement?” thirteen gave an emphatic “Yes,” one of 
them adding “to a marked degree,” four said “‘yes” but qualified it 


with such expressions as “a few,” “not as much as might be wished 


for,” two said, “same as whites,” four replied with an unqualified 
“No,” twelve gave such answers as “not as a rule,” “in some cases,” 
and “not generally,” and from three there was no reply. The ques- 
tion of ambition in the sense asked here is, of course, bound up 
with the question of the hope for advancement offered by the em- 
ployer. This may be inferred in the case of these employers from 
the fact that 18 employers said they admitted Negroes to skilled 
occupations without restriction or according to their ability, while 
19 others limited their admission to such occupations. From one 
there was no record on this point. 

When these employers were asked: “What difference, if any, 
there was in the loss of materials due to defective workmanship 
of white and Negro workmen?” 25 said there was no difference, 
four said, “the same or about the same,” one said “greater for col- 
ored,” and from eight there was no statement. When asked what 
difference, if any, between the time required to break in white and 
Negro workers to the jobs of their plants, (the comparison was 
based in each case upon the usual time the employer set for such 
breaking in) siz replied “equal time for both,” four said “the 
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same,” three said “about the same,” seven said “no difference,” four 


said “longer for colored or less for white,” one said “depends upon 


person,” and for thirteen there was no record. 

During the past year, I have interviewed some of the leaders 
in the steel mills of the Pittsburgh district, in meat packing of the 
Chicago territory and of automobile industries in Cleveland and 
Detroit. In every case they have said that the larger corporations 
have been so satisfied with the results of the employment of Negro 
workers that they now intend to make them a regular part of their 
labor force. The Negro is teachable; he speaks English; he is 
strong and “husky.” He is amenable to discipline and easily man- 
aged with good treatment. He sings at his work; he smiles; he 
spends his money. 

From all the facts available, the restrictions on immigration 
will probably continue to some extent for an indefinite period, so 


‘that the Negro will be called upon more and more to play a part in 


Northern industry. } 

What now have been the effects of this wholesale movement 
of these Negro people, especially during the past seven years? In 
the South, there has been, probably for the first time in many 


localities, a scarcity of labor. Strange, however, that in certain in- 


dustrial centers like Durham, North Carolina, and Newport News, 
Va., where Negroes have always enjoyed good conditions of work, 
wages and treatment, such a labor shortage did not appear. Like- 
wise, there has been little from farming districts where Negro 
farmers have prospered and had security of property and protec- 
tion of person. 

Another effect has been a decided increase in wages in many 
localities, both industrial and agricultural. Further, plantation and 
farm life has been changing. Planters are now seeing that they 
must offer both farm laborers and tenants better conditions in 
order to induce them to stay. Besides, employers of Negro labor 
in all lines have begun more than ever to take an active interest in 
their Negro workers. Newspapers all over the South have dis- 
cussed the whys and wherefores of. Negro migration and recently 
a number of the leading dailies have been carrying advertisements 
and long editorials full of arguments to Negroes why the South is 
preferable to the North. 

There has come a profound change in public opinion about 
lynching and other mob outrages against Negroes. During the 
first 6 months of 1923 there have been only 13 lynchings of Negroes 
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in the South. These were far too many, to say the least, but com- 
pare them with 30 lynched during the first six months of 1922 and 
33 lynched during the same period of 1921.* While agitation for 
the Dyer Anti-lynching Bill and other efforts, especially the activi- 
ties of the Interracial Commission and the Churches, have helped, 
we should not overlook the influences of the silently disappearing 
Negro workers as one of the factors causing a change in this situa- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most outstanding and far-reaching change that 
has come in the South is the support and endorsement which 
Southern humanitarian and religious leaders and agencies have 
finally obtained in their efforts for justice and opportunity for 
Negroes. The economic and self-interest motives and interests 
are now beginning to run parallel with the humanitarian and 
religious motives and interests, whereas, in past decades, those who 
sought to help through the instiutions of the church and school, too 
often found indifference meeting them from agricultural and in- 
dustrial interests. Let me illustrate. The improvement of Negro 
rural schools has met with greater encouragement and support 
from local white citizens during recent years than ever before. 
In a recent article on “Fourteen Years of the Jeannes Fund,” 
Dr. Dillard, its president, says, “The most gratifying fact in the 
work of the Jeannes fund has been the welcome and the gradual 
increase of support received from the local school officials, on whom 
success has always depended......... During the past ten years 
there has been a steady increase of financial support from public 
school funds. In 1912-13 the county funds contributed to the work 
a total amount of only $3,402, in 1921-1922 the amount was 
$114,521.”” While this is partly due to the pioneer persistence of 
such noble leaders as Washington, Dillard, Buttrick, Beard, In- 
borden and others, it is also partly the effect of a realization recent- 
ly increased that Negroes are leaving because they want better 
school facilities for their children. 

The most striking feature of all these changes in the South 
has been the remarkable reception given the advanced and liberal 
attitude, purpose and plans of work of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation, with its headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., and with 
its branch Commissions now in nearly every Southern state. 
County interracial committees were established in nearly seven 
hundred counties where there was any considerable Negro popu- 


*Total number of victims in 1923 were 28 as compared with 57 in 1922, and 64 in 1921. 
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lation. These are joined into State Commissions, some of 
which have paid executive secretaries. This movement has grown 
from an informal gathering of a few Southern white Christian 
leaders who met in a little upper room:in Atlanta in 1919 shortly 
after the Armistice. At that time there was an hysteria of race 
feeling among white people on the eve of the return of Negro 
soldiers to their several home communities, and the restlessness of 
the Negro people, who now expected a practical application of some 
of the fine phrases about democracy uttered during the War. This 
handful of men, Christian statesmen they were, decided to work 
to turn the tide of this hysteria and build up a public opinion in 
each state and local community, which would guarantee to every 
man, however humble or black, security of his property, protection 
of his life and limb, assurance of a fair trial by courts of law, and 
larger opportunity in the other benefits of community life, such as 
schools and decent accommodations on the railroads. 

They undertook to do four things: First, to line up the news- 
papers for interracial cooperation instead of racial friction; second, 
to work for justice in the courts and better support for Negro 
schools from public funds; third, to arouse Southern white women 
and enlist their active help for justice and interracial cooperation ; 
and fourth, to bring the churches of America face to face with the 
challenge that race relations in America brings to the fundamental 
ideal of brotherhood, which the churches profess. After three years 
of experiment with such plans, I believe it is no exaggeration to 
say that a larger measure of success has come than the most san- 
guine could have expected. Today nearly all the Southern churches 
and leading women have lined up to work for a better day of good 
will and understanding between the races. The Federal Council 
of Churches two years ago threw its influence into the cause of in- 
terracial cooperation and has been developing with increasing 
influence its Commission on the Church and Race Relations. The 
movement through this means is spreading to the North and in 
sixteen Northern cities already interracial movements are under 
way. : } 
We may now consider briefly some effects of Negro migration 
on Northern communities. Never before had so many thousands 
of white people in the North come in contact with so many thou- 
sands of Negroes. The multiplication of points of contact between 
these two diverse groups of American citizens may be full of good 
or ill for both, depending upon how wisely and well these first 
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experiences in the same communities are led and guided. Already 
in many cities the Negro population has been largely isolated and 
in some places decided attempts at segregation of Negroes have 
been made. In some cases segregation has taken legal form, for 
instance, segregation of Negro children in public schools. In other 
places, it has taken the form of black-listing of Negro neighbor- 
hoods by exaggerated newspaper stories of crime and vice. There 
have been exclusions from labor unions and other attempts to 
exclude Negro workers from industrial jobs. With the advent of 
newcomers, older Negro residents have been excluded from par- 
ticipation in local community life such as they had previously 
enjoyed when their numbers were small. For example, in cities 
like Cleveland, Detroit, and Boston, the older Negro residents 
enjoyed a large measure of community contact in schools, churches 
and civic affairs. Since the heavy migration from the South, they 
find themselves and the newcomers generally crowded together in 
segregated districts by the pressure of the white community and 
attempts made to restrict their residence and activities. 

There have come other drawbacks with the rapid growth of 
Negro population in Northern cities. The death rate, particularly 
among children and babies, while it has shown some improvement, 
is still alarming. According to the reports of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, Negro boys, between ten and fourteen 
years of age, die from tuberculosis eleven times as fast as white 
boys and Negro girls about eight times as fast as white girls. Mor- 
tality from tuberculosis among adults is about three times as great 
for Negroes as for whites. This is not a matter of race, but of 
living conditions and intelligence. We have evidence to support 
this view in the fact that the Negro death rate in some of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States has decreased more rapidly in the 
past few years than the white death rate, with the improvement of 
their living and working conditions. According to Dr. Dublin, of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the death-rate of the colored 
population today is about what it was among the whites twenty 
years ago. As yet, we have no accurate reliable figures as to birth- 
rates, but it would not be surprising to find that there has been 
considerable decline in this respect, because of the changed condi- 
tions of life and the rise in the standard of living. 

In nearly every Northern community, particularly where Ne- 
groes have come and settled in compact neighborhoods largely to 
themselves, wholesome recreation facilities are conspicuous by 
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their absence. It may be said that a few moving picture houses, 
many of which display films of questionable value, occasionally a 
dance hall, and here and there the facilities furnished by some 
church, make up the total opportunity in most cities for the 
cramped bodies and spirits of these people who have always had 
a will to play. Bad housing conditions in Northern towns and 
cities is probably one of the most serious questions now facing both 
white and Negro populations in these centers. . Housing conditions 
in many of these cities have put a strain upon the health and morals 
of the people that is hard to describe. In the larger cities, the high 
rents have compelled families to break up their privacy by the 
taking of lodgers and in many of the industrial camps and the 
cheaper sections of the industrial cities, conditions have obtained 
which have been almost indescribable. Of course, in some of the 
larger cities, the abler economic classes of colored people have pro- 
cured better houses than they have ever had before. Usually they 
have had to purchase them at inflated prices in order to get fit 
houses at all, and often have carried mortgages at high rates. In 
spite of these drawbacks, however, it is remarkable that in such 
districts as Harlem in New York, as Grand Boulevard in Chicago, 
and Enright Ave. in St. Louis, Negroes have secured block after 
block of substantial residences. 

We have now scanned some of the principal facts of Negro 
migration Northward and have discussed some of the effects upon 
white and Negro people, North and South. Is it not quite natural 
to ask, after migration what? May we not consider the implica- 
tions and some of the responsibilities which come to us out of these 
tremendous changes in racial relations? 

In the first place, the North is certain to have a large per- 
manent Negro population, and this will be concentrated in the 
larger cities. All the problems of health, education, government, 
vice, crime, interracial contacts and many others will press for 
attention and solution, North as well as South. In the second place, 
no one can longer question the national character of the problems 
involved in the relations of white and Negro people in America. 
The matter can no longer be regarded as a Southerner’s problem or 
a Northerner’s question. It is a matter that calls for the most 
cordial feeling, the best thought, the most tolerant attitudes and 
the most cooperative action of the white North, the white South 
and the Negro, North and South. 

In the third place, there is need for some large-visioned philan- 
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thropy in the North which will undertake to draw some of these 
people to the arable farm lands in New Jersey, Delaware, -Mary- 
land, Ohio and Illinois and away from the congested city centers. 
Many of them have a preference for the soil. They have been forced 
to leave the hard conditions and starvation returns of plantation 
districts. Ready-made farming villages with small farms sur- 
rounding, where they could buy homes and farms on easy terms, 
would attract many and become an outlet in the days of industrial 
depression sure to come. There are many districts where land is 
to be had that could be sold at prices within reach of these people. 
After five years of consideration of such projects, I am convinced 
that such communities are practicable and would attract settlers. 
Fourth, gradually we are coming to see that the pioneering in 
Negro education is completed, so far as the more elementary 
schools are concerned. There are a few communities that still 
raise the question of their responsibility for supporting Negro 
public elementary schools from public funds, but most communities 
are beginning to recognize this obligation. In a recent study of 
the County training schools in the South, Mr. L. M. Favrot found 
that while there was still some unfavorable opinion on the part of 
the white people for the support of these schools from public funds, 
the general trend of white public opinion is favorable toward them. 
Sentiment calling for the abolition of the unequal and unfair divis- 
ion of school funds in Southern states is growing and North Caro- 
lina and Virginia are setting the pace in distributing such funds 
on the same basis to all children. The very growth of public ele- 
mentary schools and funds for their improvement as well as other 
progress of Negro life makes more insistent than ever the demand 
for colleges and professional schools for training teachers of first 
class quality. The general level of intelligence of the Negro people 
has risen at a remarkable rate. This makes more imperative than 
ever the demand that their leaders be thoroughly trained by col- 
leges and universities in all learning, both ancient and modern, 
—in history, in literature, in science, in philosophy, in ethics, and 
in religion. We should squarely face the fact that there is not a first 
class college for Negroes in the whole South in these trying times | 
that call for men thoroughly trained to think without confusion, 
to believe without being confounded, and to act without cowardice. 
Here, then, is one of the present-day tasks of this Association 
and other mission boards like it. When half a century ago there 


was the question whether or not the Negro really could be taught 
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and could learn modern knowledge, the A. M. A. became a pioneer 
to show he could. When others faltered, the A. M. A. and other 
church societies went forward in faith. The call now comes that 
this Association be no less eager and prompt in turning over to pub- 
lic funds wherever possible the less advanced schools and boldly 
setting out to supply real colleges now so sorely needed. Public 
support will not supply these, at least for several decades. Talla- 
dega and Fisk, Straight and Tougaloo are only prophetic of what 
this organization can and should do. 

In the fifth place, there is a new demand for Christian states- 
manship in removing the barriers of color in local communities, in 
industry and in creating those community conditions which make 
for real democratic citizenship and interracial cooperation. The 
past fifty years the Negro needed mainly the inspiration and in- 
struction necessary to raise up a corps of religious, moral, intellec- 
tual, and economic leaders. This work has been so well done that 
every community today, of any size; has able Negro men and wom- 
en who are serving their people and the whole community in 
church, in school, in home, in the professions. Many are enter- 
ing industry and commerce. This very development in internal 
Negro life, the decreasing poverty and ignorance of the masses of 
the people has, in turn, created a new situation, as the Negro popu- 
lation spreads North and West. As\they settle in different cities, 
North and South, in large numbers, there has developed increasing 
points of contact and friction between the two races. There has 
come a strong reaction of the white people to restrict Negro people 
to what has been proverbially and conventionally known as “the 
Negro’s place” in the community. Aroused as they are, the Negro 
is less content than ever to accept a status of half a citizen, or as 
someone has called it, “half-a-man.” If he lives in the community, 
he wants to have the good houses, clean streets, police protection 
and fire protection, and other facilities, considered necessary now 
for wholesome living in a modern community. He wants the oppor- 
tunity for work wherever it is offered on the same terms of tenure, 
at similar wages and under working conditions as other workers. 
In his relation to the arms of the local government, from that of 
the voter at the ballot box and pleader at the bar of justice 
to that of the public official, he wishes to participate as other 
citizens whose interests are involved... In short, he wants a com- 
munity life so built and organized that he may stand in that com- 
munity as a man and as a citizen; to share in its problems and re- 
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ceive the blessings of its benefits. The churches, through their 
missionary boards, have labored zealously in the past to enlighten 
the intelligence of the Negro and to arouse him from the blighting 
lethargy of poverty. Today, there comes the challenge to them, 
North and South, to help build such conditions in industry and in 
community life that these rising, restless millions may find full- 
fledged American opportunity for life, liberty and pursuit of hap- 
piness. | 
The A. M. A. has built churches and schools in the South. The 
day has come when the needs of the Negro far transcend a place 
for him to worship and a place for his children to be instructed. 
The A. M. A., it seems to me, can no longer confine its activities to 
the support of missionary -churches, and to the operation of good 
secondary schools. If this Association lives up to its tradition, it 
will branch out into community activities to improve the housing, 
the health, the recreational, and other opportunities of the Negro 
people as a part of its work for a larger American democracy. I 
congratulate the Association that it has already begun to promote 
hospitals such as Brewer and community houses such as Lexing- 
ton in the South. It seems to me, however, that the A. M. A. should 
not limit her services in these new fields to the South. With its 
three quarters of a century of experience, its staff of workers and 
its resources, this Association should not only expand to meet the 
changing needs of the people, but it should follow to serve them 
wherever they move. I am aware that in a number of the North- 
ern states there are Congregational Home Missionary Societies; I 
rejoice that there are other Congregational agencies that have very 
generously begun to help meet the needy conditions that are devel- 
oping within their borders. I would not be misunderstood as saying 
that there should be overlapping or duplication or over-riding of 
these organizations in the Northern territory. These are details 
of, coordination of the work which I believe can be adjusted. The 
doctors doubtless will agree on a cooperative plan of treatment for 
the sake of the patient. The great outstanding fact remains, how- 
ever, that with the migration of this population into the North and 
with the changed needs that have come during the developments of 
the past fifty years, we are face to face with a new situation which 
comes as a challenge to past policies and traditions; and calls for 
readjustment of plans, for new resources and workers. 
Sixth and finally, not only must there be local community 
building to give the Negro an opportunity to participate with other 
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citizens, but public opinion, both local and national, must be 
moulded so that not only will the barriers of color, that shut out 
the Negro from full-fledged opportunity, be removed; but also that 
all of us may embrace a new conception of our democracy of diverse 
races and peoples living in harmony and mutual helpfulness. 

Today we know some of the means by which this may be 
brought about. May I be pardoned if I mention two general lines 
along which our Commission on the Church and Race Relations has 
worked that seem to us to call more and more for larger participa- 
tion by denominational mission boards. The first is the promotion 
of cooperation of white and Negro residents in local communities 
that they may work out programs of interracial activities and work 
together for many of their everyday community interests with un- 
derstanding and mutual appreciation. Second, we are trying to 
carry a campaign of public education to give America through dis- 
cussion groups, through newspapers, through magazines and 
through books, a new view of Negro life and achievement; to show 
America the awful, demoniacal evils of color in America and to 
help America to see the larger friendly way toward the practice 
of brotherhood between races. 

With these facts of Negro migration and its effects before you, 
with these implications of the widespread problems and needs in 
mind, I hope this Association and all other auxiliaries of the 
Christian church will-see the pressing demand of the hour. May 
they join hands in the development of activities and the creation of 
the literature that will lead to a new application of the ideal-of 
brotherhood in race relations in America and in other parts of the 
world. 
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BY MRS. HENRIETTA B. OUSLEY. 


I was born in Washington County, Mississippi, 
about ten years before President Lincoln issued the 
emancipation proclamation. But little is known of 
my ancestry. My. father was born a slave in Virginia, 
but in the division of the family estate, he with his 
mother and other children was taken to Tennessee. 
His father was left in Virginia with the other part of 
the estate. After being in Tennessee a number of 
years my father and his mother were sold toa planter 
in Mississippi. Thus was my paternal grandmother 
bereft first of her husband in Virginia, then of all 
her children, save my father, in Tennessee. 

My father and his mother were brought to the Bot- 
tom Lands of the Yazoo and Mississippi Delta. This 
part of Mississippi was much dreaded by slaves from 
the border states. It is said that masters would 
threaten to send unruly slaves to the cotton planta- 
tions of Mississippi. I have often heard my father 
and mother tell how their master compelled his slaves 
to drink daily Boneset Bitters made from whiskey to 
keep them from having chills and fever. Malarial 
fevers are prevalent in the Delta, especially in the 
swamps. Forced to drink whiskey bitters, to keep 
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them as was supposed more valuable, it is not sur- 
prising that the descendants of such slaves should, 
in many cases, become topers. Yet I can truthfully 
say that I never saw my mother or father intoxicated, 
nor did either of my brothers become addicted to the 
drink habit. I think the soberness of our family in 
slavery, and especially in freedom, was due mainly to 
my mother’s influence. 

My mother, before she was grown, was sold by her 
Kentucky master to a planter in Mississippi. She 
was a Slave on the same plantation with my father. 
Slavery brought my father and mother into the rela- 
tion of slave friendship, which finally developed into 
love. I say love, for,’from what I know of my 
mother, she, though born a slave, was capable of 
genuine love for one man. In course of time my 
mother and father, according to slave ceremony, be- 
came husband and wife. Asa result of their union 
eleven children were born, four in Mississippi and 
seven in Missouri and Illinois. My mother was a 
woman of great force of character. She possessed a 
much stronger reverence for the proper observance of 
the Sabbath, as she understood the day, than the 
average Christian in the South, black or white, does 
to-day. Before my father became a Christian he 
would go fishing sometimes on Sunday—about the 
only time he could go. Mother protested against his 
going; as his wife she would cook the fish, but not 
one morsel of it ever entered her mouth. My mother 
died in 1888 while I was a missionary in Africa. My 
father is still living. He is in his eighty-fourth year. 

Personally, I know nothing about the life or treat- 
ment of slaves. on the great cotton plantations of 
Mississippi. My mother. and father, on account of 
their master having, in a family feud, killed a promi- 
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nent white man, were carried to Missouri when f 
was a-baby. Missouri was my slave home until I 
was about ten years old. I still recall, with bitter 
regret, mother’s separation from her children. She 
was hired out to service by her mistress. I saw her 
only occasionally. My brother and I were permitted, 
now and then on Sundays, to visit mother. We were 
not allowed to go together, but each one on different 
days. How glad Iwas to see her! and how it pained 
my heart to tell her goodby when the time came for 
me to return to my mistress’ home. I will not call it 
mine, for I had no homeas aslave. During mother’s | 
absence my mistress kept me at the big house to 
nurse and look after her children. One of my young 
mistresses, a little older than I, taught me the alpha- 
bet. I learned all the letters in obe day. My little 
teacher was so pleased with my progress that she in- 
formed her mother. Of course she put a stop to my 
being taught, and I did not have another book in my 
hands till, as a contraband of war, I found myself in 


~ Galesburg, Illinois. 


My father and mother made their escape from Mis- 
souri to Illinois with nothing save the clothes which 
they and their children wore. There, anti-slavery 
friends gave the family prompt assistance and work 
to maintain themselves. I, a girl of nine summers, 
was taken by a white family to work for my board 
and clothes. I decided early in my school life to be- 
come a teacher and finished the high school at the 
age of eighteen, but there was no opening for me 
save housework. A white lady friend, interested im 
me, met Mrs. A. K. Spence, of Fisk University, told 
her about me, and, eventually, I found my way to 
Fisk University, where I became a student in the 
winter of 1877. During my school life at Fisk k 
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worked in the dining room and laundry, nursed the 
sick and had charge of .three and sometimes six 
young pupils in part payment for board.. In vaca- 
tions I taught in the public schools of Mississippi 
and Tennessee. 

After graduation from Fisk University, in 1883, I 
had planned to spend my life as a teacher in the 
South, and had given but little if any thought to 
going to Africa as a missionary, although, of course, 
as every missionary should be, I was interested in the 
work of foreign missions. But I felt that my work 
for the Master was in the land of my birth. My de- 
cision to become a foreign missionary was the result 
of my engagement to Mr. Ousley, who was preparing 
for mission work in Africa. Having been appointed 
by the A. B. C. F. M. to the Central Eastern African 
mission, we were married in August, 1884, and sailed 
for our field in Africa. ‘As in America, my work was 
largely devoted to teaching, housekeeping, nursing 
and doctoring the sick. I say “doctoring,’’ for the 
matives firmly believed that I was a doctor. I often 
wished that I had given some time to the study of 
medicine. 

We were connected with the work in Africa nearly 
eight years, and would be there still had Mr. Ousley’s 
health not failed him. Our hearts were in the work, 
and the time we served the Master in Africa seems 
but a day in our experience, one of the best spent 
days in our lives in the Master’s vineyard. Human 
mature being the same the world over, about the same 
difficulties confronted us in our work in Africa as in 
America. And yet, through prayer and faithful ser- 
vice, not despising the day of small things, the Lord 
wonderfully blessed our work, as measured by the 
slow progress in some of the early mission fields of 
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Africa. In truth, however, any one filled with the 
spirit of missions can find many places in the black 
belt counties of Mississippi, where Christian mission- 
aries are much needed, yea, more needed than in 
some parts of south and somtheast Africa. The 
mission churches and schools of Africa are far in ad- 
vance of many of the churches and schools—public 
schools—of our people in the state of Mississippi. 

When Mr. Ousley’s health did not permit us to 
continue our work for the people we had learned to 
love, our hearts turned toward Bolivar County, 
Mississippi, my husband’s home. There» we hoped 
some day to be able to build up a model high school. 
But before the oppertunity came to begin such a 
work we read in the American Missionary that 
the A. M. A. had established such a school at Mound 
Bayou, Bolivar County. 

Bolivar County, located in the northwestern part 
of Mississippi, is considered the banner county of the 
black belt of the state. It has.a larger Negro popu- 
lation than any county in the state. More Negroes 
Own property and are taxpayers than in any other 
county in Mississippi. Less race hatred seems to 
exist against our race; true there has been some 
friction and a few cases of lynching, but not one, as 
far as I am aware, for the so-called unmentionable 
crime. 

Mound Bayou is situated in the eastern part of 
Bolivar County, 105 miles south from Memphis and 
116 miles north of Vicksburg on the main line of the 
Mississippi & Yazoo Valley Railroad. The colony 
was founded by the Hon. I. T. Montgomery in 1888. 
Mr. Montgomery and many of the residents of Mound 
Bayou are from the famous plantations of Joseph 
Davis, brother of Jefferson Davis of the Confederacy. 


6 
~ It is a well-known fact that the Negroes on the Davis 
plantations enjoyed more liberty and had more in- 
telligent treatment than was generally given to 
slaves. They came to Mound Bayou to demonstrate 
that the Negro is capable of self-government. Un- 
like the Pilgrim Fathers, they were not in search of 
religious liberty, but they were seeking a place where 
they could enjoy at least a limited civil and politi- 
cal freedom. Until 1885 the eastern part of Bolivar 
County was largely a dense forest. The state sold 
the land toa railroad company, which built railroads 
and sold the land to settlers. The land was sold for 
taxes at about fifty cents per acre. But the railroad 
company sold it for $7 or $10 per acre, giving five 
years, with interest, to pay notes, one-fifth being paid 
cash. From the first the Mound Bayou colony has 
had a steady growth. Settlers from the hill or inte- 
rior counties of Mississippi and neighboring states 
find their way to the settlement every year. Last 
year when the ‘‘ White Caps,” or regulators as they 
are sometimes called, were disturbing the people, 
some fifty families moved into the community from 
other counties. Most of the people are farmers who 
are buying small farms. They have bought and are 
buying somewhere between 20,000 and 25,000 acres 
of land. This might lead people to think that the 
people are well off, but this is not so. The land is 
very heavily timbered, and it takes years to put it in 
a good state of cultivation. For this reason the 
people are poor and cannot do much toward the 
education of their children. Then, also, they have 
not learned the thrift and economy of the northern 
people. 

We found the school attendance very small, though 
the children of the community numbered 300 or . 
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more. In fact, there was a general lack of interest 
in education. The school building, 30 x 50 feet, was 
in fairly good shape, but needed ‘tome repairs. By 
means of a sliding partition there could be two 
rooms instead of one large one. On public occasions 
the partition is lifted, making one lafge room. The 
building was built by the A. M. A., but partly fur- 
nished by the people. When we took charge of the 
school it was ungraded, but now it is well — 
Our highest grade is the roth. 

Since we came here the growth of the school has 
been steady. ‘The total enrollment for the last year 
was one hundred and forty-two, being the largest in 
the history of the school, and the prospect seems 
hopeful for the present year There have been added 
to the original building two rooms, one for music 
and the other for sewing, making in all four 
rooms. Our last venture is the sewing teacher. 
The A. M. A. has kindly promised $75 on her salary ; 
for the other $165 we are trusting in the Lord. We 
greatly need such a teacher, and feel. that He who 
has guided us in the work so far will help in the 
future. Both the music and sewing teachers are 
graduates of A. M. A. schools, and come to the work 
determined to make it a success. 

Perhaps it will not be amiss to tell you of some of 
our needs. When we took the work we found the 
schoolhouse and a few seats given by the Lemoyne 
Institute. We have bought twenty-eight more desks, 
a stove for the primary room, a second-hand piano, 
an eight-inch globe and a wall map of the United 
States, We need more wall maps. Reading charts 
would a great aid in teaching the primary classes. 
We need furnishings and materials for our sewing 
room. 


Often there comes to us a request to take pupils 
from abroad, but as we have no boardingdepart- 
ment we do not think it wise to encourage pupils to 
come from a distance. That the school’s work is 
being better apppreciated is shown by the fact that 
a number of pupils walked through the mud or rode 
‘three to five ‘miles to school last year. Two boys 
walked five miles twice a day, and four girls walked 
three miles each way. They often came through the 
rain. Pupils from a distance of two or three miles 
were, as a rule, more punctual than those who live 
in the village. Parents, in many instances, are mak- 
ing sacrifices to send their children to school, The 
school is supported by tuition, and an appropriation 
from the American Missionary Association. A num- 
ber of people are saying that they do not intend to 
send their children to the public school again, but to 
the Mound Bayou Normal Institute. : 

Many times:since entering on this work at Mound 
Bayou, Miss., we have wished that you only knew 
the opportunity, how important the field, and how 
much good could be done, provided suitable Chris- 
tian workers and sufficient means were forthcoming 
to lay a broad foundation that the work might be 
steadily developed. You can see what the field is, 
and how great its need. Pray that the Lord of the 
harvest may send means here at Mound Bayou to 
build up such a school as shall give light not only to 
this colony but to the whole county. 
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Uncle Tom’s People 
and the A. M. A. 


A Small Place No one who has read 
ina “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
Great Story. can forget Eliza Harris, 

; the slave girl, who, with 
her child in her arms, crossed the swollen 
Ohio in mid-winter upon floundering 
masses of floating ice, springing from cake 
to cake until she had gained the northern 
shore. Yet not even the free soil of Ohio | 
could make her safe from her pursuers, 
for the “Fugitive Slave Law’ of those 
cruel days gave a master full authority 
to follow an escaped slave to any part of 
the land and there to arrest and bring him 
back to activity. 


Mrs. Stowe therefore proceeds to tell 
how the beautiful quadroon, joined by her 
husband and assisted by great-hearted 
Quakers, pushed on across the state, using 
the celebrated ‘‘underground railway 
route;” how at Sandusky, having once 
more eluded their pursuers, the fugitives 
took a Lake Erie steamer to the Canadian 
village of Amherstburg where, under the 
British flag they were at last safe from 
slave catchers and constables. “The little 
party” goes the story, “was soon guided 
to the hospitable abode of a good mission- 
ary whom Christian charity has placed 
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here as a shepherd to the outcast and the 
wandering who are constantly finding an 
asylum on this shore.”’ 


At this point fiction touches history. 
The name of that “good missionary’ was 
Reverend David Hotchkiss. The “Chris- 
tian charity’ which had placed him there 
with his good wife was The American Mis- 
sionary Association and the “hospitable 
abode” in which George Harris and Eliza 
with their little child Harry, were wel- 
comed was one of a number of relief sta- 
tions established and maintained by the 
Association in southern Canada for the 
benefit of just such fugitive slaves, who in 
those days were gathering by thousands 
along the Canadian border. 


A Wobbling The American Mis- 
Corner Stone _ sionary Association was 

founded upon the doc- 
trine that all men are created equal; not 
equal in estate, of course, or in native en- 
dowments, or in capacity; but equal in 


their essential human nature—equal be- — 


fore the law, equally entitled to freedom 
and to justice. This doctrine of human 
equality to which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence gives such noble utterance, was 
one of the corner stones of the republic. 
Everybody believed it in those days. It 
was repeated ten thousand times, in ser- 
mon, essay, poem, oration, editorial, until 
it became the tritest of household words. 
Yet all the time there were under the 
Stars and Stripes two great races which 
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were commonly regarded as exceptions to 
the rule. ‘All men” was not made to include 
either the Indian man or the Negro man. 
These persons, it was held, were not hu- 
man in the same high sense in which the 
white man is human, nor entitled to the 
same full human rights as he. The cele- 
brated saying, ‘The black man has no 
rights which the white man is bound to 
respect,” expressed, and for that matter 
still expresses, the sentiment of a large 
and influential part of the American peo- 
ple. Here lay the doctrinal basis of 
slavery. Upon such ground men justified 
themselves in possessing as personal prop- 
erty, and in buying and selling, irrespec- 
tive of family ties, men, women and chil- 
dren of African blood. Upon such ground 
they also justified the attempt in which 
millions of money were vainly spent, to 
make slaves of the red men of America. 
Another portion, probably the great ma- 
jority of the people, though they had no 
personal part in slavery, and would never 
have accepted as their own the views upon 
which it was based, were nevertheless 
faint in its condemnation, exceedingly 
fearful of offending the slave-holders 
and inclined to wash their hands of all 
responsibility in the matter. Even among 
the churches of Jesus Christ there were 
not a few which defended the practice of 
slave-holding, while many others were si- 
lent in its face. Most of the Christian 
missionary societies were equally mute. 
Some of these, while issuing numerous 
tracts against novel reading, dancing, and 
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the like, refused to say a single word 
against the monstrous sin of human slav- 
ery. On the other hand, there was a stal- 
wart anti-slavery group with representa- 
tives in pretty much every church and 
community which ceased not day or night 
to denounce human slavery as one of the 
supreme crimes of man against his fellow 
man. 


Our Founders and It was a com- 
Their Great Creed pany of such ardent 

friends of freedom 
which, seventy-five years ago founded The 
American Missionary Association. They 
held that no society can properly represent 
the faith and teachings of Christ and at 
the same time countenance slave-holding. 
They therefore determined to set on foot 
a missionary enterprise which, unembar- 
rassed by the possession of, or the desire 
for, tainted money, wrung from the bond- 
man’s unrequited toil could without fear 
or favor speak out boldly against the 
darkest, most degrading sin of the age. 
These men not only hated the institution 
but were touched with keenest sympathy 
for its victim. They therefore at every 
opportunity, as at Amherstburg, stretched 


out a strong and willing hand for his re- 
lief. 


The early work of the Association was 
done at many points—among the Ameri- 
can Indians, the neglected white people 
of the southern mountains, at various sta- 
tions in Asia, Africa, the Sandwich Is- 
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lands and the West Indies, as well as 
among the fugitives in Canada. It was, 
however, still in its youth when the Civil 
War and the consequent emancipation of 
the slaves opened its major field and pre- 
sented its greatest opportunity. Begin- 
ning at Fortress Monroe with the found- 
ing of the famous Hampton Institute, the 
Association proceeded to plant and main- 
tain schools for freedmen by scores all 
over the south. It was an heroic service 
at first—difficult, perilous, sacrificial. 
Those were the days when race prejudice 
ran high and the brave young teachers, 
most of them women, who ventured to un- 
dertake this fine crusade of Christian love 
and pity were, in most cases, misunder- 
stood and were usually slandered, ostra- 
cized and persecuted. Sometimes their very 
lives were in danger, but they were noth- 
ing daunted. The majority of those early 
schools were of necessity elementary, 90% 
of the negroes being illiterate, but very . 
early in the day secondary schools were 
begun and colleges were planned, the 
greater part of which are still fruitful and 
flourishing after half a century's splendid 
service. 


Objectives In its effort for Negro 

education the Association 
had two main objectives: first, it aimed to 
prove that the colored man is a real man 
—not sub-human—and that, given a fair 
chance, he would show the same capacity 
for mental and moral development which 
appears in the white races. This proposi- 
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tion has now been demonstrated to be true 
ten thousand times over in our schools. 


A second aim was to fit the ex-slave 
for the new sphere of freedom and re- 
sponsibility that lay before him. To this 
end it was deemed immensely important 
that he should early learn to know the 
dignity of labor. His former masters, 
depending upon their slaves for manual 
toil, had for the most part lived in what 
seemed to the Negroes to be _ idleness. 
The notion had _ therefore naturally 
become current among them that labor 
is essentially slavish and that to be 
free means to be idle. Our Associa- 
tion schools, accordingly, insisted from 
the outset that idleness and not industry 
is the dishonorable thing. They required 
all their students to contribute to their 
own support by honest work. These 
schools were among the very first in this 
country to introduce as a part of their 
curriculum manual training and domestic 
science. In the country schools special 
stress was laid upon the theory and prac- 
tice of agriculture, for it was recognized 
that most Negroes were destined to be 
tillers of the soil. We made it a point 
that our graduates should be good farmers 
whose cultivated acres should be models 
to the whole community about them. 


Another point for which the Associa- 
tion has firmly stood from the beginning 
is this, that among Negroes, as well as 
white men, no great progress or large 
prosperity is possible except through the 
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presence and influence of thoroughly 
trained leaders. It therefore steadily re- 
fused to limit its instruction to elemen- 
tary and industrial work and insisted that 
every school should be “open at the top” 
in order that certain of the brightest, most 
promising students, might go on and up to 
academic and college courses and thus 
become as educated men fit for the work of 
preachers, physicians, lawyers and jour- 
nalists. These policies have been con= 
sistently pursued for upwards of fifty 


vears, and have proved exceedingly fruit- 
ful. 3 


The example set by The American Mis- 
sionary Association was swiftly followed 
by other missionary societies; and indi- 
viduals of large means and generous hands 
have given freely for the founding and 
support of educational institutions, until 
a great system of schools supported mainly 
by northern philanthropy has spread all 
over the southland, out of which have come 
practically all the present leaders of the 
Negro race and from which have sprung 
their chief ideals and aspirations. A great 
deal is also beginning to be done in educa- 
tional lines by the white people of the 
south for their colored neighbors. 


A New Day Recent years have been 

marked by very striking 
changes in the conditions of our fellow 
citizens of African blood. The great war 
opened to them the door of new and amaz- 
ing opportunities. Having been instructed 
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by its discipline and its experiences, hav- 
ing put their shoulders under its burdens, 
endured its hardships and _ sufferings, 
fought in its battles and shed their blood 
among its heroes, these men have returned 
by tens of thousands to their homes, to 
every little hamlet all over the land where 
colored folks are dwelling, as missionaries, 
proclaiming a new gospel of ambition and 
self-respect. At the same time the labor 
famine in the north caused by the war has 
set in motion a great migratory movement 
from the cotton fields to the industrial 
centers, so that the race problem, no 
longer local, has become national. The 
colored man now finds himself as never 
before an economic factor in the national 
life. He is in demand; his wages are 
vastly increased and with this increase of 
wage has naturally come a corresponding 
increase of self-esteem and self-reliance. 
- One of the most striking features of the 
new order of things is a noble ambition 
on the part of our colored friends to share 
in the financial responsibility for their 
own religious and educational institutions. 


The Present The four million freed- 
Situation men have now increased to 

ten and one-half millions. 
‘Almost exactly one-tenth of our population 
is of African blood. In so vast a number 
there is room for two opposite tendencies to 
continue side by side. On the one hand there 
is the upward and onward stream of prog- 
ress. On the other, in many regions of 
the south are to be found plantation Ne- 
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groes of the old type who continue to 
live a decadent rather than a _ progres- 
sive life, idle, immoral, without ambition, 
neglected and forlorn. A population of 
this kind is a constant breeder of criminals, 
wild men without the power of self-re- 
straint, insensible to moral influences, a 
constant peril to themselves and a menace 
to the whole community. Such conditions 
as have been recently described by Mr. 
Howard Snyder in the “Atlantic Monthly” 
and the “Century Magazine,” are doubt- 
less to be found in many parts of the 
country. The only remedy is a Christian 
education, a discipline that trains head, 
heart and hands together. Such dark, ne- 
glected regions must be reached by prop- 
erly equipped and taught elementary 
schools. Educators and philanthropists of 
southern as well as northern blood have 
long ago recognized this fact. They feel 
its urgency more keenly every year. Our 
A. M. A. schools were never quite so im- 
portant as now, for they have at last be- 
come what we have from the first been 
seeking to make them, namely, training 
places for leaders among the colored peo- 
ple. The elementary schools so necessary 
for the salvation and development of the 
people must be taught either by those 
whom we and other societies of our sort 
shall send or else by those whom our grad- 
uates have themselves prepared for such 
work. 
11 


Smouldering Fires The notable 
Preak Out Again achievements of the 
colored race in the 
late war, together with its economic and 
industrial progress, have resulted in 
rekindling in the hearts of the baser 
elements of both races antagonisms 
of former years. Now for this unfortu- 
nate situation there is no solution like that 
which we offer. There are no peacemakers 
like our schools and churches. Every re- 
gion which the A. M. A. has touched with 
its healing hand has been blessed by a 
consequent notable spirit of good will and 
kindliness between the races. It has well 
been said that not one of our graduates 
nor any student who has for any length 
of time been under our influence has ever 
been found among the lawless and the 
peacebreakers of any community. 


An Appeal In the seventy-fifth year 

of its existence, a year of 
much more than ordinary financial stress 
and strain, the Association confidently 
seeks ithe continued support of the 
churches which it represents in this great 
mission field, of its old friends and of all 
who love their fellowmen. 


We appeal most of all to the young 
people of the land, that they stand by a 
work so nobly planned and so ably carried 
on by their fathers. If the late war made 
one thing more plain than another, it was 
this fact, that the young Americans of to- 
day, both the boys and the girls, are no 
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whit behind those of an earlier generation 
in all the highest, finest human qualities. 
Their prompt and eager response to the 
nation’s call, their dauntless courage, their 
splendid efficiéncy, their whole-hearted de- 
votion to the cause of freedom and democ- 
racy were not surpassed by the heroes of 
Bunker Hill or Gettysburg. 


If, on the one hand, modern days have 
brought a recrudescence of race antag- 
onism, if the old ugly spirit of arro- 
gance, hatred ‘and’ contempt is blazing up 
again; on the other hand we thank God 
for a new birth of idealism, of devotion to 
the interest of human welfare, of chivalry, 
of knightly determination, to play towards 
the lowly, neglected and oppressed a big 
brother’s kindly part. 


Young folks of America, 
It is up to you! 
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SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 


Sustained by The American Missionary 


Association 
Colleges: 


*Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 
Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss. 
Straight College, New Orleans, La. 
Tillotson College, Austin, Tex. 
*Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
(Theological Department). 


Secondary Schools. 
ALABAMA: 
Trinity School, Athens. 
Burrell School, Florence. 
Lincoln Normal, Marion. 
Emerson Institute, Mobile. 


FLORIDA: 


Fessenden Academy, Fessenden. 


GEORGIA: 


Knox Institute, Athens. 
Dorchester Academy, McIntosh. 
Ballard Normal, Macon. 

Allen Normal, Thomasville: 


KENTUCKY: 


Chandler Normal, Lexington. 


NortH CAROLINA: 


Joseph K. Brick School, Bricks. 
Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain. 
Peabody Academy, Troy. 


* affiliated 
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SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES—Continued 


SoutH CAROLINA: 


Avery Institute, Charleston. 
Brewer Normal, Greenwood. 


TENNESSEE: 


LeMoyne Institute, Memphis. 


VIRGINIA: 


Gloucester Industrial, Cappahosic. 


Elementary Schools. 
ALABAMA: 


Cotton Valley, Fort Davis. 


MIssISSIPPI: 


Girls’ Industrial, Moorhead. 
Mount Hermon Seminary, Clinton. 


Number of Pupils: 


ING act svckccntacuesccimsansiiy 202 
Professional ...... 15 
Secondary ...... 2,406 
tg Gaapican bpanmeneaiverer non, s 3,269 
Total 5,892 
A Number of Teachers. ....:asisceicsccccssascsen 353 
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Che American Missionary Association 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Eastern District Western District 
14 Beacon Street 19 S. La Salle Street 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, IIl. 


Pacific District 
423 Phelan Building 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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“The sky of brightest grey seems dark 
To one whose sky was ever white, 
To one who never knew a spark 
Thro’ all his life of love or light, 
The greyest cloud seems overbright.” - 
—Dunbar. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Atlanta University is an institution for the higher education of Negro 
youth. It seeks by maintaining a high standard of scholarship and de- 
portment, to sift out and train thoroughly, talented members of this race 
to be leaders of thought and missionaries of culture among the masses. 

Furthermore, Atlanta University recognizes that it is its duty as a seat 
of learning to throw as much light as possible upon the intricate social 
problems affecting these masses, for the enlightenment of its graduates 
and of the general public. It has therefore for the last three years sought 
to unite its own graduates, the graduates of similar institutions, and edu- © 
cated Negroes in general, throughout the South, in an effort to study care- 
fully and thoroughly certain definite aspects of the Negro problems. 

Graduates of Fisk University, Berea College, Lincoln University, Spel- 
man Institute, Howard University, the Meharry Medical College, and 
other institutions have kindly joined in this movement and added their 
efforts to those of the graduates of Atlanta, and have in the last three 
years helped to conduct three investigations: One in 1896 into the Mortal- 
ity of Negroes in Cities; another in 1897 into the General Social and Phys- 
ical Condition of 5,000 Negroes living in selected parts of certain Southern 
cities; finally, in 1898, inquiry has been made to ascertain what efforts 
Negroes are themselves making to better their social condition by means 
of organization. | * 

The results of this last investigation are presented in this pamphlet, 
Next year some phases of the economic situation of the Negro will be' 
studied. It is hoped that these studies will have the active aid and co-op- 
eration of all those who are interested in this method of making easier the 
solution of the Negro problems. . 


4° STUDY OF NEGRO CITY LIFE. 


RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


1. The Scope of the Inquiry.—The aim of this study is to make a tenta- 
tive inquiry into the organized life of American Negroes. It is often 
asked What is the Negro doing to help himself after a quarter century of 
outside aid? The main answers to this question hitherto have natur- 
ally recorded individual efforts in education, the accumulation of prop- 
erty and the establishment of homes. The real test, however, of the ad- 
vance of any group of people in civilization is the extent to which they 
are able to organize and systematise their efforts for the common weal; and 
the highest expression of organized life is the organization for purely be- 
nevolent and reformatory purposes. An inquiry then into the organiza- 
tions of American Negroes which have the social betterment of the mass 
of the race for their object, would be an instructive measure of their ad- 
vance in civilization. To be of the highest value such an investigation 
should be exhaustive, covering the whole country, and recording all spe- 
cies of effort. Funds were not available for such an inquiry. The method 
followed therefore was to choose nine Southern cities of varying size and 
to have selected in them such organizations of Negroes as were engaged 
in benevolent and reformatory work. The cities from which returns were 
obtained were: Washington, D. C., Petersburg, Va., Augusta, Ga., At- 
lanta, Ga., Mobile, Ala., Bowling Green, Ky., Clarkesville, Tenn., Fort 
Smith, Ark., and Galveston, Tex. Graduates of Atlanta University, Fisk 
University, Howard University, the Meharry Medical College, and other 
Negro institutions co-operated in gathering the information desired. 

No attempt was made to catalogue all charitable and reformatory efforts 
but rather to illustrate the character of the work being done by typical 
examples. In one case, Petersburg, Va., nearly all efforts of all kinds 
were reported in order to illustrate the full activity of one group. The re- 
port for one large city, Washington, was pretty full, although not ex- 
haustive. In all of the other localities, only selected organizations were 
reported. The returns being for the most part direct and reduced to a 
basis of actual figures seem to be reliable. 

2. General Character of the Organizations.—It is natural that to-day the 
bulk of organized efforts of Negroes in any direction should centre in the 
Church. The Negro Church is the only social institution of the Negroes 
which started in the African forest and survived slavery; under the lead- 
ership of the priest and medicine man, afterward of the Christian pastor, 
the Church preserved in itself the remnants of African tribal life and be- 


came after emancipation the centre of Negro social life. So that to-day 


the Negro population of the United States.is virtually divided into 
Church congregations, which are the real units of the race life. It is nat- 
ural therefore that charitable and rescue work among Negroes should first 
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be found in the churches and reach there its greatest development. Of 
the 236 efforts and institutions reported in this inquiry, seventy-nine 
are churches. ee ; 

Next in importance to churches come the Negro secret societies. When 
the mystery and rites of African fetishism faded into the simpler wor- 
ship of the Methodists and Baptists, the secret societies rose especially 
among the Free Negroes as a substitute for the primitive love of mystery. 
Practical insurance and benevolence, alwaysa feature of such societies, 
were then cultivated. Of the organizations reported ninety-two were se- 
eret societies—some, branchesor imitations of great white societies, some 
original Negro inventions. 

Both the above organizations have efforts for social betterment as ac- 
tivities secondary to some other main object. There are, however, many 
Negro organizations whose sole object is to aid and reform. First among 
these come the beneficial societies. Like the burial societies among the 
serfs of the Middle Ages, there arose early in the Nineteenth century 
among Free Negroes and slaves, organizations which did asimple accident 
and life insurance business, charging small weekly premiums. These 
beneficial organizations have spread until to-day there are many thou- 
sands of them in the United States. They are mutual benefit associa- 
tions and are usually connected with churches. Of such societies twenty- 
six are returned in this report. 

Coming now to more purely benevolent efforts we havereported twenty- 
one organizations and institutions of various sorts which represent 
distinctly the efforts of the better class of Negroes to rescue and uplift the 
unfortunate and vicious. Finally, we have a few instances of co-opera- 
tive business effort reported which typify the economic efforts of the 
weak to find strength in unity. Let us review each of the classes. 

3. The Church. The following table presents thereturns of seventy-nine 
Negro churches in nine Southern cities; the queries sought to bring out es- 
pecially the economic situation of these corporations, and their social and 
benevolent activity : 


6 TABLE NO. I.—CHURCHES. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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1Mt. Carmel...,..... Baptist)1,404)1,000/$26,000}$ 2,500) 6 | 24 I 
AY. P. Tabernacle he 40| 40) 7,0 7am) 68h} 2-6) 41 2); 4 
Ss es oem Bae Bos... 787; 500} 80,006 reese f} Ly. 1 
4\Liberty...................- Baptist} 850 30,000 4 
pb} Rehoboth.............. ng 350) 1,500 5 | 30 | 1; 3 
Ee Gan - 20) 5| 6 6 
7\Grace Chapel......A.M.E.| 52 35; 1,500) 275) 4/21| 5| 38 3 
BIN ortheastern........ Baptist} 100 4 | 25 ee gee | 
St. Luke......:.......... da 300) 10,00 140, 5 | 40 1 | 20 
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16Shorter’s ChapellA.M.E. 26 4,006 3| 4 + 
171M. Wesley ............ AME,Z! 500 50,000; 7,500) 5/20/50} 2] 1] 1 
1siFifteenth Street./Presby.| 312 60,000| 7,000, 1} 6} 4; 2] 1] 2 
19|Berean .................... Baptist) 264 24,000) 12,500} 3 
Macedonia ............ * 119 1,900 Sinriao}; 6) 1] 9 
21:\Campbell............... A.M.E./| 150 5,000; 2,400: 5 | 20 
Miles Chapel........ C.M.E.| 207 24,000) 16,000} 4 
3iISt. Luke’s.............. P. x......4 600 70,000; 8,000} 5 | 45|30) 4/] 1] 6 
4;\Metropolitan........ Baptist} 700 65,000; 25,000; 4 | 15 2| 8 
Plymouth .............- Congr’l| 227 25,000; 5,000) 2 4 | 10 6 
26|/V ermont Avenue|Baptist|3,300 75,000) 15,000; 5 | 50 | 20} 5| 1/10 
|) See ae en C.M.E.) 400 60,000; 8,000) 10 | 20 | 16 i oe 
si E benezevr................ M. E.....| 784 50,000; 20,000; 9 47 | 2 
U.P. Temple........ Congr’l| 100 3,000 * 8/15/50; 3 2 
Third ....Baptist) 975 40,000; 17,000} 3 50 | 1; 4 
31/Mt. Zion. ee 650 27,500; 2,800} 22; 10] 5 eae 
82\Zion.. Baptist|2,139 45,000 21S & 12 
B3\ Lincoln Mem......\Congr’l| 188 25,00 Se61 816i 11 8 
84\John Wesley........| AME,Z| 265 75,000} 15,000 5/|50);10/ 1} 1] 5 
s5Our Redeemer....;\Luther. 50 9,000 6 | 40 | 40 2 
36\ Bethlehem ............ Baptist) 145 2,6 3] 6 
87\Second s¢ 11,650 50,000; 18,500; 4/10/52} 3] 1 
B8iShiloh.. - 900 40,000; 11,000} 4 | 50 4 
PETERSBURG, VA. 
30/$ $ 300i 3/21; 12] 5 4 
3,00 928 3;30/15; 8] 1| 4 
8, 500; 4} 8] 1 4| 8 
3, 100, 5} 12} 2 4/ 6 
28, 51138) 8 5 
8, 6 
35, 3 12 
2, 800; 1] 4 2 
23, 1,515) 6 | 25 | 10] 10 6 
4/11 4 1| 6 
257, 3) 1 
2,000 179} 5 | 87|18| 4 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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16 300; 5| |Visitstoslums, [have split off 
17| 25| 6 gi 1; 8 3 2,000) 100) 30 (from this. 
18 10 Si iti 3 2,000 : 
19 8; 1| 2 5| 2 2,200) 180 
90,12; 7) 1} 2} 1| 8 200| 7 13;Much work. 
21 l 1,200 
22 1 1; 3| 2 2,000 
23) 4/12 3; 91 8 3,500) 500/120 
24/10| 5 1| 4) 8 4,160; 75) 25 
25 Uae 9 ae 1 TJ. Ge Bisnis Receives $300 a 
26, 4 3) 1 4 3,500} 200 |Three workers.| [year from A. 
27 1 li 6.3 2,291; 50} TOccasional. [M. A. 
28 22/ 1 1/20) 4 4,926 75 \|Muech work. 
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30 i ee 6; 4 4,000; 84! 36O0ccasional. 
31 8; 2) 2| 2) 3] 8 2,800; 140; 25\Some. 
32}11} 1 Mission. : 
88 8) 6] 1): 1) 4 1. 1,500| 75) 25 Visits................... Receives $300 
34) 33 ti FS 2,000 50; 10 [from A. M.A. 
35 2; 2 : BOO Receives aid. 
36 8; 1] 1 1 500; 50} |Some. 
37 12; 1| 2] 2| 7T| 6008 Se0G iff. $1.25 apiece usually giv 
38 13; 2) 4} 1| 6| 4,500) 4,425) 400100iISeven workers.) [encharity applic’nts 


“This probably does not include pastors’ salary; the total income must be $4,000 or $5,000. 
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AUGUSTA, GA. 
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This table may be summarized as follows: 


ee ee SPCINOS TODOTUCK.....................--....:-cesserececnrecnserntesceeseeenone- 79 
Number of Denominations reported.............. .......---.seeeeee eee 9 
occ nsn -aneosnsnssensencesvecsewusncuvenmedussonsnnnavenss: 37 Churches. 

Methodists: 

African Methodist Episcopal.......................2.5..2:1-+ 14 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion........................-.-.-..- 4 

Colored Methodist Episcopal................... 2.00. 5 

ona esnnsscpesessnvectacevanunaeatisbes com 6—29 Churches. 
eo... ences onscensecncencnarsuseushcnricuaapensaetens: 5 4 
oan one cnc anne cecnce nusnecnounatipaaidansjiegsimpsicaenaeede + vs 
nnn. se sen enensisnnnsnts aint soleetnnaderenegusaneses 3 3 
Neen... caenensnsacsesennaceestanpannstnnashaenecesieserensess 1 da 

name a eae 42,631 

IMC UDIATD .. .......... .snnno-onaconcisavoncoenasesscoceonsbases- ... 80,000 
Value of real estate owned,67 churches reporting............................. $1,542,460 00 
cc ,. 5... sescneccsceoneaciamanbontiiubensernensnienaacpsooes. 295,114 00 
Nee en... nsncecotoncacsonceumnssbaluseinbersacaveessusosaneses 157,678 00 
Total recorded expenditure in local charity (65 churches re- 

Eo. snes n sna nnnnens Nenirerese BER ES 8,906 68 


Number of missionary and benevolent societies reported 123 
Number of persons directly aided so far as reported (36 
oc asecencseneasesnccovenssensreniubpdenentnrayedgusbenecescosees 1,422 


GENERAL BENEVOLENT AND REFORMATORY ACTIVITY. 


Some irregular work in slums, jails, ete............0000000 ane. 8 Churches. 
Considerable irregular work in slums, jails, ete............00.......... 2 HM 
ne 3 ve 
NE) ee 1 i 
EE ET Cae Os SO RS 3 oe 
ec 5 2... ctsey cence nenvincnonssnausesognsdiousaianiccnnseces 1 2 
2 regular workers in missionary and benevolent work............ 1 v4 
ES ET ES eS 1 a 
EE pemeern e ae 1 v4 
5. nnnnvenssonnnconneutssonssiiansuspiesinbsasncaseeso>- 1 + 
ns cecesecorsecenscsangnaeasgnwsvapersectsancsciees 1 +6 
ssn case csccctcndcconnesusensnshbtanvesdncassanonsteen: 1 r 
EE wo sSihet dasa ile MMI hese dD Sn 1 oe 
10 visits a month and parish school..............000.000.0002.. cece cceeeeeeeee 1 v6 
Visits to hospitals with food...................000000000000.... Be ES ee See 1 6 
sos... nene enn ctnoennneesncsnsuhel sanetnenecnrdtecanseecnae 1 " 


paomee sor @eea Mad two miissione...........................00...0 ccc cece 


SESE SETTERS ES ESET ETE EEE SEE EEE EE EEEEEEEE HEHE HEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE ES CHEERED OOOOED 


These returns do not give an account of all of the benevolent work of 
Negro Churches; much is done by individuals, and perhaps the larger 
part of the charity is entirely unsystematie and no record is kept of it. 
Some needy person or cause appeals to a congregation. 
a whirl of sympathy or enthusiasm a collection is taken up and the money 
given, although no official record remains of the. deed. So, too, the dis- 
tress of the needy is often relieved by neighbors through notices given in 
the church. While, then, these returns do not indicate the whole benevo- 
lent activity of churches, yet they do give an idea of the orderly system- 
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atic work of the more business-like organizations. 


A better idea of the activity of Negro Churches will be obtained, per- 
haps, if we tabulate the income and charitable expenditure of such 


churches as give $100 or more annually in charity. 


Immediately in 


11 


27 NEGRO CHURCHES EXPENDING $100 OR MORE ANNUALLY IN CHARITY. 


ex- 


© 
An * a Ce 
No. PLACE. DENOMINATION, [ADPUal ig. tea i S235 
charity. Se SS 
SEss 

. PA tiante. |.....:.0:...: ae Piet... $ 3.000 $1,500 50. 

Be NNO ack can srecsndsicessbnianl Methedist.............. 1.500 600 40. 

S ir wtersnere -............. | eames 1,231 378 30 

De MOE VORCON ..:-.- 5.5. cues -cncccpccaus este eRe ee 1,200 300 25. 

5 le een <i desea Se _ SERS 1.550 . 800 19. 

6 |Washington..................... ge ORE a aa 3.500 500 14. 

7 Wort Smtth............:...... Methoadist.............. 1,059 150 14. 

8 |Washington................... - I a oo Siccesettes, 1,500 200 13. 

De. POE OMEN... 5... core. nesecclatue Methodist.............. 1,250 150 12. 
10. |Washington.........000002...... fo Bea oan. 2,406 288 12. 
11 Re ra a eae ee eae 1,060 100 10. 
12 - oe Cera ee eee 1,000 100 10. 
eS | Sa one enna Congregational,..| 2,000 200 10. 
14 |Washington...........:........ Baptist........ eaaies 4,500 400 9. 
15 5 ee Om Wr oA aaa eee 3,000 150 7.5 
16 cogs mae RO Me eee 5,714 432 7.5 
17 sation Gere etme scheme ES Sea E 2,4€0 180 7.2 
18 ee a ee Methodist.............. 3,000 200 6.6 
BN gl 5a. casccanssacssconsac call Me ae 6,215 388 6.3 
20 iWashington..................... Oe 4,000 250 6.2 
Oe BRIE goose os okcc vcsccansssosesenegan gee 2,000 125 6.2 
22 |Petersburg........................ Baptist.............. 7,500 400 5.3 
23 |Washington.......... acacia geen OL 4,000 200 5. 
24 Reo ee ae Methodist............. 2,000 100 5. 
25 iene Eee ere te gree ee 3.000 140 4.7 
26 Re eae ae Baptist...................| 6,000 150 2.5 
27 see RE Methodist.............. 10 000 226 2.2 


*This church is buildivg a Home for the Aged. so that this is extraordinary expenditure. 


Nineteen other churches give between $50 and $100 a year, and thirty- 
three churches either give less than $50 or make no returns. 


most of these give considerable in an unsystematic way. 


Some individual churches present noticeable peculiarities. 
gregational Church ‘is doing a varied work along institutional lines.’’ In 


Probably 


One Con- 
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a Methodist Church “the Wayside Gatherers have a mission for assisting 
the denizens of slums and jails.’”” Another Methodist Church has “a 
committee to visit the jail every week.’’ A Baptist Church has the inter- 
est from a fund, amounting to $150 each year, set aside for the poor; ‘‘We 
only give them enough to buy medicines and, at times, fuel. never ap- 
propriating more than $1.25 to each.”’ Another large Baptist Chureh, with 
800 active members, reports a detailed budget: 


BUDGET OF THE NINETEENTH ST. BAPTIST CHURCH, WASHIN 3TON, D.C. 


1895. 
Total income................. $5,714.09 Total expense: 
Build’g and improvements... $2,840 00 
Sunday-school..:......... 132 00 
Charity: | 
Chureh poor.............$236 00 
Edueat’n of Min’strs 382 52 
Missions ......... 30 14 
Miscellaneous. . 184 00 432 66 


| Pastor’s salary and 

other church ex- 

penses... : as 1,871 77 
Balance on ees : 437 66 


$5,714 09 


One Baptist Church in Petersburg, Va., conducts an orphanage, and an- 
other in Atlanta is erecting a home for the aged ata cost of $6,000. Whites 
have contributed considerably to this latter enterprise, but mueh of it has 
been done by Negroes. 

From this data it is clear that Negro Churehes are becoming centres of 
éystematic relief and reformatory work of Negroes among themselves. 
At present the actual expenditure of the organized agencies is not large 
compared with the income of the churches; but when we remember that 
tne members of these churches are largely poor working people, with 
little business training, and that much of the unorganized and spasmodic 
work is unrecorded it seems that the work being done jis both commend- 
able and by no means insignificant in amount. 


4. The Secret Society.—Ninety-two lodges, belonging to nine different 
secret societies, were reported, although these by no means cover all ex- 
istent lodges in the cities studied. Those reporting were: 


Grand United Order of Odd Fellows........ sities ......... 88 Lodges. 
Ancient Order of Free and Accepted Masoné......... 13 Lodges. 

Grand United Order of True Reformerts........... ........ 12 Fountains. 
International Order of Good Samaritans, ete...........8 Unions. 

J. R. Giddings and Jollifee Union.............00000000........ ~§ Tents. : 
Independent Order of St. Luke.................... Sh Ee eae 7 Councils. 


Ancient Sons, etc., of Israel... 8 Tabernacles. 
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Knights of Pythias.............. Settee mrrace te SNe Ses 2 Lodges. 
mente of Tahor........:...:5.50 2a wa se £5 ea 1 Lodge. 
RRO naan ani 


Of these the Odd Fellows, Masons and Knights of Pythias are simliar 
organizations to those among white people but are not directly affiliated 
with them. The Negro Masons of the United States, for instance, sprung 
from a lodge of Boston Negroes who received their charter from England. 
Most of the other orders seem to be Negroinventions purely, and form cu- 
rious and instructive organizations. Their main function is insurance 
against sickness and death, the aiding of the widows and orphans of 
their deceased members, and social intercourse. Their activity and con- 
dition in detail is given in Table ITI. 
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A summary of this table can be made as follows: 
Total mem bership....:.:.2:50.6 acc ea 5,763 
Active meombership...:..:....5.0003. eee ee 5,150 


Total value of investments in real estate and other property........ *$49,073 05 


Tote cash. on hand.........2.02. icc ee 4,651 40 
Pees THNOONNNG. 5 isi eh Si ca ee sees 16,060 62 
Annual Expenditure: | 
For sick benefits..................... RS NAM stay TEN. $6,960 98 
For death benefiteieiinc cae 5,934 78 $12,895 76 
Total numbr of persons aided last year..............0.0000......... ..612. 


*Plustwo unvalued lots. 


Some facts about certain societies are of interest: One lodge of the 
Giddings Order in Petersburg, Va., has been organized 23 years, and is 


_ composed entirely of women; another lodge in the same place describes 
. its work as consisting of “relief given to widows and-children, and the ed- 
ucation of minors.”” One lodge of Masons in the same place was organ- 
. ized in 1867, and a lodge of Odd Fellows in 1866. Of a lodge of Masons 
- in Clarkesville, Tenn., it is said: ‘‘Most of the members own their own 


homes;” the lodge has spent ‘$10,000 for burials and sick dues since or- 
ganization,’’ September 28, 1874, or an average of over $700 a year. They 
own a lot and expect to build a hall on it soon. Another Petersburg lodge 


of the Giddings Union assesses each member #1 a year to support an Old 


Folks’ Home for the general order. One Odd Fellows’ Lodge in Mobile 
has been organized fifty-five years, that is, since 1848. Both Masons and 
Odd Fellows in Fort Smith, Ark., own halls, two stories in height, with 
stores below, which are rented out. 

We have here a kind of an organization which contrasts sharply with 
the churches, considered as business enterprises. First, it demands 
a higher average of intelligence and thrift in its membership, and 
more quiet, business-like persistence along selected lines of effort. 
The process of social selection has consequently made the group 
much smaller than the church organization, averaging fifty and sixty 
members, and having in no case over 175 members. These smaller 
and more compact groups do not handle as much money as the 
churches, but by arranging regular sources of income and carefully cal- 
eulating expenses they use their fundsmore effectively. The secrecy and 
ritual of these lodges is not without a certain social value. It attracts 
members, and then, too, it allows the establishment of a hierarchy of 
authority, which does away, to some extent, with the democratic 
freedom of the church; thus the more competent (and at times, it must 


. be confessed, more unscrupulous), get a chance to guide and rule. The 


main practical objects of these societies are life and sickness insurance, 
and social intercourse. They represent-the saving, banking spirit among 
the Negroes and are the germ of commercial enterprise of a purer type. 

On the other hand, the secret societies represent much extravagance and 
waste in expenditure, an outlay for regalia and tinsel, which too 
often lack the excuse of being beautiful, and to some extent they divert 
the savings of Negroes from more useful channels. 


is: STUDY OF NEGRO OITY LIFE. 


6. Beneficial and Insurance Societies—The beneficial society sprang di- 
rectly from the church organizations and has developed in four character- 
istic directions. First, by taking on ritual, oaths and secrecy it became 
the ‘secret society just mentioned. Secondly, by emphasizing and en- 
larging the beneficial and insurance feature and substituting a board of 
directors for general membership control, many of these societies. co- 
alesced into, or were replaced by, insurance societies. Thirdly, the train- 
ing in business methods thus received is now, in an indreasing number of 
cases leading to co-operative business enterprise. Fourthly, the distribu- 
tion of aid and succor tended to pass beyond the immediately contribu- 
ting members, and become pure charity in the shape of Homes, Asylums 
and Benevolent Societies of various sorts. 

In number of organizations the secret societies outstripped the benev- 
olent societies, while the others naturally are still but partially developed. 
Nevertheless the beneficial society antedates emancipation; some now 
in existence are fifty years old or more, and others now extinct can be 
traced back to the Eighteenth century. 

These societies, of all kinds, sizes and states of efficiency, are still very 
numerous. Take, for instance, Petersburg, Va. There alone we have re- 
ports from twenty-two, as follows: 


BENEFICIAL SOCIETIES OF PETERSBURG, VA. 


When |No. |Assessments | otal Sick and (Cash 
NAME. Orgun |Mem -Y Annual Death and 
ized.) bers per *eaT! Income.| Benefits. Property. 
eee Been AL....... ...........:.. 1884 | 40 $7 00 $ 150 00$ 175 00 
Sisters of Friendship, etc.|* 22 3 00 43 78 
Union Working Club ........ 1893 | 15 3 23 00 
Sisters of Charity................ 1884 | 17 3 30 00 
5| Ladies’ Union........................ 1896 | 47 3 128 25 
Beneficial Association...... 1893 |163 }}25e. 5 20] 1,005 64| 808 46 440 00 
7Dauchters of Bethlehem 39 #+12c. 38 110 04 
Loving Sisters .......... .......... 1884 | 16 |t25e. 3 30 50} 62 00 
9 Ladies’Working Club........ 1888 | 387 +12c. 38 O 52 65) 214 09 
ES BI coos ski sas cseeevssoneeese 1874 | 23 }+#12c. 3 00 82 00; 150 00 
San EEO, ..2....4,.... ............. N1845 | 26 +12c. 38 27 00! 100 00 
12)Maughters of Zion.............. 1867 | 22 #+12c. 3 00 40 00| 36.00 
12;Young Sisters of Charity.) 1869 | 30 #12c. 3 30 00} 100 00 
14,.Humble Christian............... 1268 | 26 }#12e. 38 35 50 75 00 
15Sisters of David. 2 1885 | 30 3 60 00| 180 00 
16Sisters of Rebeccah............ 18¢3 | 40 3 O 85 00! 175 00 
17,\Petersburg ..| 1872 | 29 +12%e.3 1100 99 538 
18 Petersburg Beneficial........ 1892 | 35 }450c. 5 158 00; 118 00 
191st Baptist Church Ass’n| 1893 |100 40 00i 8000 
ee eee Bee B....i.... .............. 1894 | 44 4#25e. 38 202 25) 100 00 
21.0ak St. Church Society...; 1894 | 38 1 112 63} 50 00 
Endeavor, etc ........................ 1894 | 98 3 96 00| 43.00 
| 5 = eae 942 183.118 8882.17 81$2.275 87 


*Organized before the war. 
+Assessment upon each member in case any member dies. 
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Returns from other places are not so full,not because of the lack of such 
societies, but because of the difficulty of getting exact reports from them. 
They are small, have no public office and must be searched for. Probably 
there are at least one hundred such societies in the nine cities. Some are 
small and weak, others flourishing. Of the latter class the condition of 
six typical ones is given in the next table. 


SOME TYPICAL BENEFICIAL SOCIETIES. 


oi £12 4 ie 4) > 
5\.2| 22 | 2 élegs| ez 
PLACE. NAME. ~SiSs| ¢ *& = 5 2A z6 
35/82) § * (82° la "|g 
S im < es a a 
Galveston, Tex.......Daughters of Rebecca/1866 $ 12 OO$ 900\$ $3,000 
Augusta, Ga............. Trinity Moral Reform)/1850) : 100; 960 100 
6 66 Lule) OM BRR 1894 1 1 20; 800 1,000 
66 Me sei seesssee] RODE DE 1886) 475 661; 49 87 
Awan, Ga........... Helping Hand................ 1879 140| 1001 lot. 
“ “ .......-..(Coachman’s Benefit....11896 240 
Six Societies... 958 $3, 7011$2,198$4,187 


The business methods of beneficial societies are extremely simple. A 
group of mutually known - persons, members of the same chureh or 
neighbors, unite in an organization and agree to pay weekly 25 cents or 
more into a common treasury; a portion of the fund thus secured is paid 
to any member who may be taken sick, and, too, the other members in 
such case give their services in caring for the sickone. Incasea member 
dies each of the other members is assessed from 124% to50 cents—usually 25 
cents—in addition to their regular fee, to help defray funeral expenses. 
This simple and safe insurance business has everything to commend it as 
a method of self-help, and it has without doubt had much to do with the 
social education of the Negro, both before and since emancipation. 

The indications eagdorin ten or fifteen years ago the number of these so- 
cieties was twice as greatjas at present. Over half of those reported in 
this inquiry were established before 1890,and are probably survivals of a 
very large number of enterprises. The insurance societies have come 
in to replace the activities of these societies, and the change, while indi- 
eating higher economic development, is at present having many disas- | 
trous results. The impulse towards insurance societies was given by the 
large number of white societies organized to defraud and exploit the Ne- 
groes. Everywhere the Freedman is noted for his effort to ward off ac- 
cident and a pauper’s grave by insurance against sickness and death. In 
New York city a canvass of one slum district showed that 15% of the 
Negro fathers and 52% of the mothers belonged to insurance societies.* 
In Philadelphia the situation is similar, although the disparity between 
the sexes is not so great.t So, too, throughout the South the operations 
of these societies has been wide-spread. Partly in self-defence therefore, 


*Laidlaw, 2nd Sociological Canvass, 1897. 
+DuBois, The Philadelphia Negro. 
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and partly in obedience to a natural desire to unite small economic efforts 
into larger, the Negro insurance societies began to arise about 1890, and 

now have throughout the country a membership running into the hun- 
dred thousands. Some of the secret societies are in reality insurance so- 
cieties with a ritual to make membership more attractive. The True 
Reformers’ order, for instance, was started in Richmond, Va., not over 
fifteen years ago; it now extends widely over the East and South, owns 
-onsiderable real estate and conducts a banking and annual premium 
insurance business at Richmond. 

Three typical Virginia insurance societies are the Workers’ Mutual Aid 
Association, the Colored Mutual Aid Association and the United Aidand 
[Insurance Company. The Workers’ Mutual Aid Association was organ- 
ized in 1894. It is conducted by twelve stockholders and has two salaried 
officers, besides the agents. It claims 10,053 members, an annual income 
of $3,600, and sick and death benefits paid during the year to the amount 
of $1,700. It owns property to the amount of $550. Its rates of insurance 
are as follows: 


Weekly Premiums. Weekly Sick Benefits. Death Benefits. 
$ 05 $1 25 $ 17 00 
10 2 00 B5 OO 
15 2 75 45 00 
20 3 50 dd OO 
25 4 25 65 OO 
30 | 5 00 75 00 
é 5 75 85 00 
40 6 50 95 OO 
45 7 26 105 00 
50 8 00 115 00 


The agent reporting declares: ‘‘This class of enterprises do well, but the 
great drawback is they are too numerous, and it is hard to find young 
men who are willing to do the work necessary to make them a success; 
and then the class whoare willing to take hold honestly, is at a very grea 
premium.’’ The headquarters of this association is in Petersburg, Va. 

The Colored Mutual Aid Association was organized in 1895; the number 
of stockholders is sixteen; the number of salaried officers, three; the 
number of members, 5,000; the total annual income, $1,172 82; the total 
expenditures for sick and death benefits, $800. The rates of insurance 
are: 


Weekly premiums. Weekly Sick Benefits. | Death Benefits. 
$ 05 $ 1 50 $ 15 00 
10 3 25 : 35 00 
15 3 50 40 00 
20 4 50 50 00 
25 5 26. . : 60 00 
30 6 00 | 75 00 
35 7 00 | 85 00 
40 8 00 | 95 00 
45 9 00 : 100 00 
50 10 00 115 00 


»* 
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The United Aid and Insurance Company, according to its report, ‘‘was 
organized in Richmond, Va., four years ago; we have a total membership 
of 21,500 members. We are doing business in all the cities of this State 
and also in some other States. The financial condition of the company 
is good; it pays all claims promptly.’’ The company occupies its own 
building in Richmond. 


The membership of these societies is naturally much smaller than re- 
ported, but nevertheless it is large. The insurance charged is of course 
very high. A thousand dollar life policy costs about $250a year premium, 
against $30 to $40 for a middle aged man in the regular life insurance com- 
panies.* This high rate is to cover the weekly benefits in case of sick- 
ness, and as there is no age classification and practically no medical ex- 
amination, it represents the gambler’s risk. Such business, of course, 
opens wide the door for cheating on both sides. The educational value of 
conducting these enterprises is, among the Negroes, very great, and con- 
sidering their lack of business training, the experiment has been quite 
successful. On the part of the insured, the old beneficial society was a 
more wholesome method of saving. The insurance society savors too 
much of gambling and discourages the savings bank habit. 


5. Co-operative Business.—There are undoubted proofs that the native Afri- 
cans, or at least most Negro tribes, are born merchants and trafickKers, and 
ean drive good bargains even with Europeans. Little trace of this, how- 
ever, survived the fire of American slavery. Communism in goods, ab- 
olition of private property, and absolute dependence on the master for 
daily bread almost completely robbed the slaves of all thought of eco- 
nomic initiative. Business enterprise would therefore be the last form of 
activity which we might expect to see recover from the effects of slavery, 
even under normal conditions. The situation to-day is, however, abnor- 
mal, from the fact that the white South is making unusual strides in com- 
mercial life, and so no sooner has the Negro learned something of the 
business methods about him than further advance on the part of the com- 
munity has rendered them obsolete. 

There are two ways in which a primitive folk may establish co-opera- 
tive business effort: First, bythe establishment of private business enter- 
prise and then combining the single businesses into one joint stock com- 
pany; or by beginning directly with co-operation and either developing 
into a less democratic form of directorship, or disintegrating into pri- 
vate enterprises. Negro co-operation has thus far been largely of the 
latter type. For instance: Opposite the campus of the Atlanta Univer- 
sity has stood for a long time an unsightly old tumble-down dwelling. 
Last year a small group of Negroes bought it; they met for awhile in it; 
formed an organization, moved the building back and prepared to build. 
By regular contributions they began a fund which supported a leader 
with a salary. They hired laborers and masons from their own number, 
and with their own labor have now nearly finished a tasteful brick build- 
ing. This organization was a church, butits activity has been so far co- 
operative business, democratic in direction and peculiarly successful. 


From such enterprises sprang the beneficial societies, and to-day slowly 
*Mutual] Benefit Life Ins. Co.’s rate for a man of 45 is $87.42. 
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and with difficulty is arising real co-operative business enterprise de- 
tached from religious activity or insurance. On the other hand, private 
business enterprise has made some beginning, and in a few cases united 
into joint stock enterprises. It will be years, however, before this kind 
of business is very successful. 

Indeed, all co-operation in. business among Negroes is as yet in the ex- 
perimental stage. For thatreason it is especially mentioned in this study, 
since it represents not so much private gain as social effort for the good of 
the group. Of the fifteen enterprises reported in the next table, probably 
not more than ten are at present paying enterprises, and some of these are 
only moderately successful. The rest are either just making ends meet, 
with a prospect of future growth, or are tottering and destined to fail. 
The cities reporting are not in all cases identical with the nine which 
sent in the other reports; of those only four reported co-operative busi- 
ness. The reports are as follows: 
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The chief co-operative businesses are those which the pressure of race 
prejudice rendered necessary, as, for instance, cemetery associations. Al- 
though details of only one of these is reported, there are known to be acon- 
siderable number, and they are well conducted. Effortsin handling real es- 
tate come next in popularity and have had various degrees of success. 
The Workingmen’s Loan and Building Astocitiation, of Augusta, Ga., con- 
conducted wholly by Negroes, is now nine years old and has been-zthe 
means of sscuring over 100 homes for its members. Its eighth annual! 
statement is as follows: 

Eighth Annual Statement of the Workingmen’s Loan and Building As- 
sociation at the close of business May 31, 1898: 


RESOURCES. 
BMOMaIS &.........:....-.. nn onan mw enasiecnscgnnavsecens eae, Peis... ARS O86 
EEE ES EE Snat ane eee, Bie OS We iy Meee OB 
so accsence vscceacn ade accsceconap sasdbsabebsosbubeceusis se 75 OO 
RE ESTOS TS Rg hee Fiat cae ares sear _ 49 18 
$18,646 84 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital SSN Be SRS eee RU iragis dese secdemennh rucswooes vane ve cenwes ee weeeee $10,725 OH) 
ES a nee seivebace jan = «ROR tocol bie ~ 1,540 3&8 
I I cae ecivc cern nse gamenenesoce eecneevesecssecseaspeectearonersnghtnidensienineneesveraee os 3,324 03 
Surplus ............ ec acse-nnesenghinns sauunambgabaainsbacicasasssccer.. 7 3,057 48 
$18,646 84 


The building and loan association of Washington has been pretty suc- 
cessful. It was organized for the ‘purpose of demonstrating business ca- 
pacity and unity in the Negro race, and was intended especially to oper- 
ate among, and to secure the support of the large class of colored people 
employed in the departmental service of the government here and as 
school teachers in this city, since this class was known to handle, in the 
aggregate, large sums of money monthly. But our hopes in this direction 
have not been realized. Such success as our company has achieved came 
almost altogether from the wage-earning element, not from the salary 
drawers. These latter have seemed to prefer to put their money as well 
as their personal influence on the side of business institutions conducted 
by white persons, institutions in which they are rigidly excluded from all 
participation whatever. . And a still more discouraging aspect of the situ- 
ation is that there seems to be but little change for the better in this con- 
dition. Not alone in this association is this sentiment observable among 
the better paid element of the race, but it applies toall organized business 
efforts in this city so far as I amaware. These are supported by the mid- 
dle and lower classes, among whom the instinet of race affinity is strong- 
est and the support of race institutions the most permanent and substan- 
tial.’’+ 


+Report of Secretary, Mr. Henry E. Baker. 
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In Little Rock, Ark., several well-to-do Negroes have started a 
building association, with a nickel savings department attached. The 
company was incorporated in 1898, and is now ready for work. 

The People’s Building and Loan Association of Hampton, Va., has been 
very successful. Ithas been in operation nine years and has a paid up 
capital of $75,000. Last year (1897) it did a business of $31,000, on which 
the gross profits were $5,000. The officers have been, and still are, all col- 
ored. The association has been the means of erecting 25Chomes. It ‘thas 
proven a blessing to the poor people of this community by assisting them 
to get homes; also a good investment for those who desired to bank a 
small amount, it having paid these years 7 and 8% interest.’’ It has two 
salaried officials and 500 members.* 

Hampton also has two successful co-operative stores—a form of enter- 
prise which has not heretofore sueceeded. The Hampton Supply Company 
was organized in the year 1891 and has 100 members. The paid up cap- 
ital is $45,000. It went into business in 1896, and since that time it has 
dealt in wood, coal and feed stuff, and does a businees of $12,000 per year. 
[It gives employment to five persons. 

The Workingmen’s Co-opecative Union has twenty members, a capital 
of $400 and does a business of $500 to $1,000 annually. It handles coal, 
wood, feed and groceries. 

In this connectien the Bay Shore Hotel Company of Hampton may be 
noticed. Itis an attempt to furnish a decent summer resort for Negroes, 
since the majority of resorts are shut against them. It was organized in 
1897, with sixty members and a paid up capital of $2,600. Last season it 
did a business of $1,000, employing four persons. 

Of these three enterprises in Hampton, an officer of Hampton Institute 
writes: ; 

‘‘These are all incorporated companies, officered and controlled by col- 
ored men. They have been organized and operated as an outgrowth di- 
rectly of the demands of the people rather than as a speculative investment 
in the different forms of business in rivalry of those already in existence; 
and to this extent they have all been successful.’’+ 

The most successful Negro bank of the six or seven which have 
been organized by Negroes, is the Capital Savings bank of Washington, 
now ten years old. When it started, white business men of Washington 
refused to rent it proper quarters, whereupon it bought a pleasant building 

tNorTrE.—It was reported in the last Hampton Conference that there 
were over fifty Negroes in Washington worth $10,000 and over. Returns 
from thirty-five of these showed that only twelve invested their money in 
Negro business enterprises, and only seven of these invested to any con- 
siderable extent. This, after all, is but natural. The money of men who 
have successfully accumulated. property is attracted mainly by the re- 
turns to be gained and less by philanthropic or sentimental reasons; that of 
the lower and middle classes is more influenced by considerations of race 
pride and social advance. It is, however, no mean compliment to Negro 


business enterprise that it has thus early been able to attract 20% of the 
well-to-do of the race in competition with the business of an industrial 


age. 


- *Report of a stockholder, 
TMr, D, R, Lewis, instructor in mechanlcal drawing, 
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on F street, where it conducts a growing business. Other banks, like the f 
0.e in Baltimore, have failed through the rascality of some of the officers. 

A very promising institution is the Capital Trust Company of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., organized March 6, 1894. It consists of thirty Negro business 
men and artisans who have invested $25,000 in a banking business. They : 
loan money and discount paper. They have no salaried officials and re- 
duce expenses to a minimum ($6.35 for last year). The officials manage 
the affairs of the bank in connection with their own business. Last year 
they earned 18% on their capital and distributed 10% in dividends. The 
president is a contractor and builder. | 

The banking business conducted by the Grand Fountain of the Order of 
True Reformers, on North Second street, Richmond, Va., is capitalized at 
$100,000. It owns much property, over $115,000 in buildings, residences 
and the like. There are 7,086 depositors reported, and $101,933.32 deposited. 
Since its establishment in 1889 it claims to have handled $3,795,- 
687 36, and to have paid out for the insurance department of the order $370,- 
910.75. The work at present is reported as being ‘Sin a prosperous condi- 
tion,’’ and it is certainly the largest financial enterprise conducted by Ne- 
groes outside the church organizations. 

No direct reports have been received from the other banks, but they are 
known to exist. The Atlanta Loan and Trust Company, which has in- 
vested chiefly in city lots, ‘thas not improved in the last two years. The 
company is self-sustaining, but yields no dividends to the stockholders.”’ 
This is probably the condition of several other ventures. 

Two notable enterprises must be mentioned. One is the Cotton Jam- 
mers and Longshoremen’s Association No. 2 of Galveston, Tex., who 
*thave the reputation of doing the best work of any cotton screwmen at 
this port.’’ They are more than a trade’s union, as they have invested in 
$1,000 worth of tools used in the business. They receive dues from mem- 
bers and also from the different gangs at work. They pay sick and death 
benefits. The association is nineteen years old. The other enterprise is 
the Coleman Manufacturing Company, which is erecting a cotton mill at 
Concord, N.C. The president and all except one of the directors are Ne- 
groes, and in Angust, 1897, they issued the following prospectus: 


COLEMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


**Incorporated under the laws of the State of North Carolina. Capital 

stock, $50,000. 
“CONCORD, N. C., August 20, 1897. 

“DEAR SIR: We beg to call your attention to our new enterprise, indi- 
cated above. We are a co-operative stock company of colored men who 
propose to build and operate a cotton mill in the interest of the race. This 
is a gigantic effort and we need the cooperation of every friend of the race. 
Its promoters are among the most successful Negro business men in the 
country. Many of its stockholders are influential citizens of the white 
race, and may be found in every section of the country. Capital stock has 
been raised to $100,000, half of which is already subscribed; the remainder 
we now offer at $100 per share. This may be paid in installments of 10% or 
taken in paid up stock. When the full amount has been paid, certificates : 
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of stock, negotiable, are given. From 40,000 to 50,000 bricks are being 
turned out daily; we expect to begin laying them in a few weeks time. 
When completed we will employ from 300 to 400 hands. Avenues along 
all lines of work will open up, and we want some one to open a boarding 
house, run a truck farm, livery stable, dairy, etc. We urge you to consider 
this Negro enterprise and write us for any further information you may 
desire. Yours in interest of the race, 
‘“W. C. COLEMAN.” 


Since that time the mill and some houses have been built, and *‘we are 
ready to install engine and boiler and other machinery. Work of opera- 
tion will commence as soon as we sell some more stock.”’ A special trade 
edition of the Concord Times, a white paper, March 10, 1898, speaks of the 
enterprise as follows: 

‘‘Can the Negro race successfully own and operate cotton mills? This 
question so long in doubt is about to be answered and we believe in the af- 
firmative. The first great stride in that direction was taken when on the 
8th of February, 1898, was laid with Masonic honors the corner stone of 
the handsome three-story brick building, 80x120 feet in dimensions, of the 
Coleman Cotton Mill. It was indeed a marked epoch in the history of the 
Negro race and pronounced by all present an entire success. Noted speak- 
ers from all over the United States were invited and the railroads gave re- 
duced rates from all points. Following the laying of the corner stone was 
the annual election of officers, who are as follows: R. B. Fitzgerald, of 
Durham, N. C., president; E. A. Johnson, of Raleigh, N. C., vice-presi- 
dent, and W.C. Coleman, of Concord, N. C., secretary and treasurer. The 
following gentlemen constitute the board of directors: Rev. S. C. Thomp- 
son, Camden, S. C.; L. P. Berry, Statesville, N. C.; John.C. Dancy, Salis- 
bury, N. C.; Prof. S. B. Pride, Charlotte, N. C.; Prof. C. F. Meserve, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., and Robert McRae, Concord, N.C. Among these are some of 
the highest lights of the Negro race, and under their careful direction we 
have no doubts as to the final results of the enterprise. The promoter of 
this enterprise, Mr. W. C. Coleman, is the wealthiest Negro in the State. 
and he has rallied around him not only the leaders of his race but has the 
endorsement of many of the most successful financiers among our white 
citizens throughout the State. The mill is to have from 7,000 to 10,000 
spindles and from 100 to 250 looms, and, by their charter, will be allowed 
to spin, weave, manufacture, finish and sell warps, yarns, cloth, prints or 
other fabrics made of cotton, wool or other material. They own at pre- 
sent, in connection with the plant, about 100 acres of land on the main line 
of the Southern Railway and near the site of the mill. The mill and ma- 
chinery with all the fixtures complete will represent an outlay of nearly 
$66,000, and will give employment to a number of hands. The buildingis 
now completed and ready for machinery. 

‘‘Let us add that Concord has reason to and does feel proud of the fact 
that she has the only cotton mill in the worid owned, conducted and op- 
erated by the Negro race.”’ 

This experiment will certainly be watched with inveréat all over the 
land. 

7. Benevolence. In an advanced civilization a study of efforts for social] 
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betterment would confine itself chiefly to the work of special benevolent 
azenc’es which had reform and rescue work as their immediate objects. 
[Institutions and organizations for the accomplishment of these ends have, 
in most modern countries, been developed after long trial and experiment. 
The culture of the mass of the race we’are studying, however, has not yet 
come to the point of differentiating special organs of benevolence and re-. 
form to any greatextent. Consequently this study has to review chiefly 
the activities of organizations. whose main object is not benevolent but 
who incidentally do much work to promote the social wellfare. Even 
here, as mentioned before, we can by no means gather up all efforts be- 
cause so Many are unsystemaaic and unorganized. 

Especially in the matter of purely benevolent work do we find lack of 
organization and system. Probably no portion of the people of the coun- 
try more quickly respond to charitable appeals of all sorts than do the 
colored people. They have few charitable societies but they give much 
money, work and time to charitable deeds among their fellows; they have 
few orphan asylums, but a large number of children are adopted by pri- 
vate families, often when the adopting family can ill afford it; there are 
not many old folk’s homes, but many old people find shelter and support 
among families to whom they are notrelated. In fine, the open hospital- 
ity of a primitive people is especially noticeable among Negroes. 

We, however, are to notice only the cases where the sense of the impor- 
tance of such relief work has so impressed itself upon the groupas to lead 
to systematic cooperation in performing it. Returns from all such enter- 
prises, even in the limitea territory studied, have not been obtained, but 
a table of twenty-one organizations which seems fairly representative, 
follows. Here, again, the limits of the nine cities have not been adhered 
to. Only seven of the efforts reported were from those cities. (For table 
see pages 30-31.) 

Some of these enterprises deserve particular attention. The missionary 
corps of Fort Smith, Ark., writes: ‘‘The object of the corps is not only 
charitable, but toadvance the race religiously, morally and intellectually. 
We have organized a Mother’s Meeting and Sewing School.”’ 

There are three orphan asylums reported, and several others are known 
toexist. An account of the Carrie Steele Orphanage is printed among 
the following papers. The Tennessee Orphanage and Industrial school is 
an interesting offshoot of the Negro Departmentof the Tennessee Centen- 
nial. The head of that department, who is now principal of the orphan- 
age, Says: 

“At the beginning of the work of the Negro Department of the Tennes- 
see Centennial it was remarked that something should be done that would 
be a lasting benefit to our people. It was suggested to take advantage of 
the enthusiasm connected with that organization and create a home for 
some of the many parentless and neglected boys and girls of our race, 
take them off the streets and train not only their heads but hearts and 
hands as well, that they may become useful men and women. 

“As a start towards raising money for this purpose the Orphans’ Home 
buttons were placed on sale and hundreds of them sold. 

‘Next, the ‘Symposium,’a5 and 10 cent entertainment, was given at 
the Spruce Street Baptist Church, by which about $100 was made. Sev- 
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eral small sums of money were donated by Sunday-schools and individu- 
als. Then came the ‘field day’ at Cumberland Park, in the summer of 
1896.”" 

At a meeting of Negroes to establish this asylum, the Nashville Ameri- 
can, March 14, 1898, reports a colored clergyman as saying: 


‘‘When we think of the army of boys and girls growing up in our city, 
in ignorance, vice and shame, without any care and prutection, we are ap- 
palled. These fill the work house, the chain gang, the haunts of ‘Magda- 
lene’ and the penitentiary. In Nashville we have a Negro orphaned and 
neglected population of not less than 2,000 children. Think of it, 2,000 
Negro children in our midst parentless and neglected. 


‘“T submit, my friends, it is an unwelcom? thought, but nevertheless, this 
army of children is growing up. without Christian influence, scarcely any 
moral teaching. and without education to fit them for life’s duties. What 
does this orphanage movement mean? you ask. It means an effort to 
save at least a few of these unfortunate little ones from abject poverty 
and possibly a life of shame and ultimate ruin. It means an effort at 
their education, their moral and Christian development, and fitting them 
to be intelligent, honorable citizens. It has behind it the spirit of the 
highest and best humanity, and our duty toward it as citizens is first to 
give it our moral support. 

“When I think of the hundreds that swarm in ‘Black Bottom,’ ‘Hell’s 
Half Acre,’ ‘Smoky Row,’ ‘Tin Cup Alley,’ ‘Crappy Chute,’ ‘Wood 
Maney’s Bottom,’ and many other low wards of the city, my soul staggers. 
When I look into the faces of hundreds of little urchins I meet daily, 
with dirt stained features. whose hands and hearts will soon be 
stained with crime, it seems to me that I hear the footfall of a coming 
army, Whose breathings are not for the health of society, the city, the 
church or nation. 

‘But, my friends, this orphanage will need more than sentiment and 
prayers. Our duty towards it will be to give. it our financial support, as 
well as our moral support. No institution can be run without money. It 
will require money to make this orphanage live, the grounds will have to 
be beautified, the buildings enlarged and all necessary arrangements and 
equipments provided for, incidental to the running of an orphan home, 


’ such as fuel, light, food, and clothing. This will call for the liberality 


of our citizens continually. Now I know that there are some little, selfish 
souls who will say they don’t see how we can support this enterprise 


. and keep up our churches, societies and such like; we are too poor. 


*‘T deny the assertion and denounce the statement as being without war- 
rant or reason. I say we can, and God helping us, we will. There are 
between 35,000 and 40,000 Negroes in Nashville. There are 44 Negro 
churches in Nashville, over 100 societies; if each of these would give but 
a small contribution monthly it could be handsomely supported.”’ 

As a result of this appeal and others ground has been bought and a six- 
room house, all valued at #2,500. The American continues: 


“The orphanage is beautifully situated in the Eighteenth district, three 
miles from the Square, and will be no doubt a favorite place for the col- 
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~ MEM- 
PLAOE. NAME. : OBJEOT. BERS. 
liKort Smith, Ark......... Ladies’ Relief and Charitable work, 
. Missionary Corfs......1898|Mothers’ Meeving. 180 
2Americus, Ga.............. Col’d Orphan asylum/1s9sj/Orphanage 
3'Southern Pines, N.C.|/Pickford Sanitarium)/1897|Hospital for 16 trus- 
Consumptives......... tees. 
4'Raleigh, N. C.............. Ladies’ PickfordSan-1897/To aid hospital........ 30 
itarium Aid Society.. 
5 Washington, D. C.....|\Colored Woman’s __ /|1892;Kindergartens, 
6 | a cw cenbcabavee! rescue Work, ete..... 100 
Pine Bluff, Ark............ Mothers’ Conference|1893)Mothers’ meetings. 
 UWNashville, Tenn.......... Parents’ Conference.|1897|Mothers’ meetings. 
| SSS aee Siew Farmers’ Improve- Village and farm 
ment Society................ 1896\improvemen ............ 1,800 
9}Washington, D. C.....,:American Negro Tracts and Puvpii- 
REE TE i ign iinsnscsndedesccss enn eaeecn-us 
10\Atlanta, Ga.................. Florence Crittenden To rescue Fallen 
ER ase IEE TS SS IEE 
ll $e atte WOR GREER Women’s Club of Charitable work, 
ais. spkinwmictaieinietl 1895);-elf-culture .............. 60 
i2 Augusta, Ga ..|Union Waiters’ Benevolence, care 
I ip nese contcsietebncti 18590f sick and dead.................... 
13 6 or oe Hospital for To eare for the 
SII 305 oasis Ss phasneasticeis as ois voor ec ghekesoil sons oncesaac.-ou 
14,Nashville, Tenn......... Tenn. Orphanage....... 189¢|For Orphane............. 16 trust’s 
15\Atlanta, Ga.................. Carrie Steele 
Orphanage .................... For Orphane............ 
16;Petersburg, Va............ Orphanage .................... For Orphane............ 
17\Atlanta, Ga................... First Sociological Study and Benevo- 
ics cosas eral Sheehan cael 1s96lent Enterprise....... 20 
1s\Petersburg, Va.........../01d Folks’ Home....... Care of Aged.............. aun 
i9g\Atlanta, Ga......... ........ Carter Home for the 
WRI oncencs-s-..2. Petes tete e 1s07Care of Aged ...........|.................. 
20/'Washington, D. C.....;National Ass’n of ‘Confederates Wo- 
: Colored Women.......... '1896|\men’s Clubs.............. 2,000 
21\Savannah, Ga.............. Hospital for To Care for the 
ERNE re ir ec deicceces} nanispsarceocnye 
Richmond, V4............. Reformatory for Ne- To Reform Young)21 Di- 
. lgro Boys and Girls....'1897 |Criminals ................. rectors. 


— 
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OBJECTS OF EXPENSE 
& EXPENDITURE.) LAST YEAR. REMARKS. 


100 OO0|\Charity, ete...... $91 00 
7 SACS Ras OMe Home and _ £ =school for children: 


built by Grand Lodge of Masons of 
Ga.; corner stone laid April 18, ’98. 
Care of Erected two (Some white trustees and donors, but 
400 OOiconsumptives ..|Pavilions.......... mainly a Negro movement; owns 4 
a 4 buildings pledged. 

Has furnished first pavilion. 


2 [Has established kindergarten sys- 
Kindergarten, tem and normal training school, ed- 
647 59educating girls. 606 7ljucated girls and done rescue work. 

RES RSPR BE eth 76 80\Organized by a white woman; car- 
ried on mainly by Negroes. 


a ee ee ee eee TES Ee CD ST eR eA ee eee 


160 00|Printing, etc..... 150 00'A national association. 
___ 6 RES Nee SOR ....A new enterprise. 


75 00........ Ds A part of the National Association 
of Colored Women. 
Owns hall and loan ass’n stock; 
Sickness and has large number of old men as 
736 60death aid............ 749 70imembers. 
. Endowed by aSouthern white man; 
a ; ...conducted by Negroes. 

801 21\Care, ete............. 008 Sn ae 


ee ee ee 


ack wreiniancabecbuions ..|Receives some State aid. 
Ria: eb ar OSEAEM CaN PND Ss ./Supported by Baptists. 
‘‘To improve the home life of the 
EOE SERRE iE eee SIE OR Be ROR oor.”’ | 
se igh anos en dienes ecret society home. 


TL) BSR connaperes acer ,soiiaigiegsipelalstanietaseiel Connected with a Baptist church. 
Has a large number of affiliated 
wet clubs. — 

Endowed by aSouthern white man; 
aa sad conducted by Negroes. . 


2,254 0o/Purchase of Expects partial State support; is 
. Land ........ ' nearly ready for inmates. 
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ored people of this city and State. It is well watered and has on it a 
beautiful house and one of the finest young orchards:in this section. 

“Tt is alla very commendable move of the Negroes of this city and de- 
serves the support of all good citizens.” | 

The orphanage was chartered by the State February 19, 1898, and as its 
prospectus says, proposes ‘‘to care for some of the many parentless and 
neglected Negro boys and girls of this State, take them off the streets 
and train not only their heads but their hearts and hands as well, that 
they may become good, useful, Christian men and women.” 

A similar enterprise in Virginia is that started by John H. Smyth, ex- 
Minister to Liberia. His own words are: 

‘Virginia unconsciously is graduating under common and statute 
laws annually thousands of youthful criminals. There is no middle 
ground, there is no house of refuge, correction or reformatory for the 
black boy or girl—who from defective, and from no training, has taken the 
first step downward, and as a consequence, crime is accelerated and in- 
creased by law. 

‘The motherhood of the black race in Virginia is being tainted in its 
childhood by jails and a penitentiary, the manhood and youth are made 
criminal by means designed for punishment of wrongdoing, but which 
are proving most effective and destructive agencies of the morals of a 


large class of a race. 
* * * * * % * 


“It would be better. to kill the unhappy children of my race than to 
wreck their souls by herding them in prison .with common and hardened. 


criminals. 
* * % * * * % * 


‘‘Seeing this condition, afew earnest Negro men, in defence of the re- 
spectability of the race, moved by humane and Christian sentiments, 
formed the Negro Reformatory Association of Virginia, which came into 
corporate existence June 11,1897. Ithas a Negro Board of Directors and 
an Advisory Board of seven white Virginians, and its purpose is to rescue 
juvenile offenders through a reformatory. Though there is a reformatory 
in Virginia for white boys, in the eighth year of its existence, the Ne- 
gro children and youths may not enter its portals, though there is not a 
word or sentence in the charter of the ‘Prison Association of Virginia’ 
restricting its beneficence to whites, nor prohibitive of its influence to 
blacks. | : 

. *The Negro Reformatory Association of Virginia has undertaken to 
purchase a farm of 1,804 acres of ground in the eounty of Hanover, and 
the erection of two dormitories, and two shops for teaching trades. 

“The cost of the land is $8.00 per acre, or $14,432; the cost of the four 
buildings $60,000, making a total need of $75,000. 

“That the institution shall not be an annual pensioner upon friendstand 
the public, farming in all its branches, blacksmithing, carpentry, shoe- 
making, and instruction in the domestic arts, are designed to make 
the institution, from the start, self-supporting with the State’s aid in 
food and clothing of the inmates. The rudiments of English learning 
will be taught and moral training will be the main object.’* 

' Address at 25th National Conference of Charities and Correction, New York, May 24, 1898. 
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The last announcement of the Association says: 

‘‘The Negro Reformatory Association of Virginia gratefully acknowl- 
edges the receipt of $2,254.14 from generous and philanthropic friends in 
the States of Virginia, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, up to August 1,.1898. The Associ- 
ation has purchased 423 of the 1,804 acres of ‘Broad Neck’ estate, Han- 
over county, Virginia, and has an option on 1,381 acres, the residue 
of the plantation, for one year. 

There are four small buildings upon the land purchased, two dwelling 
houses, a small barn and a stable, all of which may be used by an ex- 
penditure of #500 for necessary repairs. With these buildings repaired 
the work of receiving inmates may be begun by January 15, 1899. The 
plans and drawings of the first building, the ‘Martha Washington Home 
for Boys,’ of the Negro Reformatory Association of Virginia, have been 
made by Mr. C. Ruehrmund, 922 Main street, Richmond, Va. This house 
may be commenced next spring and completed by the summer of 1899, 
provided the friends, of the Reformatory will aid in raising at once $20,000. 

‘The purpose of the Association is to avoid debt, to pay as it goes, so 
that when the building shall have been completed it will be the property. 
of the Association and not of the contractors.” 


Of all the efforts here reported none is more deserving of praise than 
the Pickford Sanitarium. Thisis the work of a Negro physician, Dr. L. 
A. Seruggs, aided by whites and Negroes in the North and in the South. 
As Dr. R. H. Lewis, Secretary of the North Carolina Board of Health 
says: 

‘“{f there is one thing more than another that the colored people need, 
it is hospital privileges, practically within their reach, both as to distance 
and cost. It has been a matter of surprise with me that some of the peo- 
ple of the North, who have been so generous in their benefactions to edu- 
cational institutions for them; have not realized this fact and devoted 
some of it to the relief of sickness and suffering. If they realized, as 
some of us who vo in and out among the colored people do, the environ- 
ment of the average Negro, sick at home, in want of nearly everything a 
sick person ought to have, I am sure this want would be speedly supplied, 
* * * And consumption has become the special bane of the race. * * 
Unless something is done, 1 believe that it will eventually decimate the 
race.’’* | 

Impressed by such considerations the Negroes of North Carolina have 
founded a hospital especially for Negro consumptives in the mountain air 
of that State. The Raleigh Daily Press Visitor, September 13, 1897, says: 


‘The Pickford Sanitarium for consumptive Negroes, at Southern Pines, 
N. C., was dedieated Friday last. Two thousand persons were present, 
who attended the exercises and inspected the grounds and buildings. 

‘‘Dr. Scruggs deserves the credit for establishing this institution. The 
enterprise is the result of his labors. The building which was dedicated 
consists of two well furnished and nicely apportioned wards with accom- 


modations for twelve persons. 
*Letter to Dr. Scrugys; see svuwwern Sanitarium, October, 1897. 
tSanitarium, October, 1887. 
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‘“‘The white ministers of Southern Pines took an active and leading part 
in the services. Mrs. A. W. Curtis, of this city, has established and will 
maintain a memorial cot in memory of her son. 

“The land and buildings are all paid for, and there is no claim upon 
them. The people of Moore county and adjoining counties expressed 
their entire approval and pleasure at the enterprise.”’ 

The larger part of the moneysubscribed has come from Northern whites, 
and especilly from Mrs. C. J. Pickford, of Lynn, Mass. Nevertheless the 
Negroes, too, are contributing: 3 


“The Ladies’ Pickford Sanitarium Aid Society, of Raleigh, N. C., has 
completely furnished the first building of the Sanitarium. These ladies, 
more than thirty in number, have done a noble deed, which reflects much 
credit upon the citizens of Raleigh. They have our sincere thanks.’’+ 


The plan for carrying on the Sanitarium is thus outlined by the Super- 
intendent: 


‘The Pickford Sanitarium, for the care and treatment of consumptive 
Negroes and those suffering from any bronchial or throat troubles, is now 
no longer an imaginary institution, but exists infact. Within less time 
than one year four buildings have been pledged by some friends of means, 
and money has been given, including other donations, sufficient to secure 
our four acres of land, upon which we have erected and furnished and 
paid for, one beautiful pavilion, with capacity for twelve patients. 

‘‘A second building is rapidly going up, and will be ready by December 
1, 1897, when we shall begin to receive patients. This building will con- 
tain a kitchen, dining-room, nurses’ department and offices. * * * 


‘‘No unnecessary idleleness will be encouraged at this institution. Suf- 
ficient garden land will be provided, so that patients may take very mod- 
erate out-door exercise, and in this way, when able so to do, the patient will 
not only help to feed himself, but will take, under healthy rules, such 
physical exercise in the open air as will prove a great help in expanding 
the lung cells to a moderate degree, and in securing for him necessary 
muscular development. 


‘*We propose to havea well-aired, suitable building, in which carpenters, 
shoemakers, blacksmiths, tin-workers, carvers and scroll-cutters, printers 
and others skilled in the industrial arts may find welcome, home-like em- 
ployment. In this way, with the garden, or little farm and shop work, our 
institution will take such a stand as to commend itself both to the sufferer 
and the public in general. This light labor will prove to this class of pa- 
tients not only a pleasant duty in warm days in winter but a desirable, as 
well as an acceptable method of exercise as a part of the treatment which 
they seek. 


‘*My friend, will you help us, and thereby have a hand in this work for 
' the most wretchedly diseased of your fellow-beings?”’ 


The Colored Woman’s League of Washington is spoken of in detail 
later. The Farmers’ Improvement Society of Texas was started by a 
_ former student of the Atlanta University, Mr. R. L. Smith, who is now a 
member of the Texas Legislature. It is said that in the town where his 

society has done the most work, the Negro portion is more attractive than 
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that of the whites. The object of the society as set forth at its third an- 
nual convention is: | 

1. ‘*To abolish the credit system ecmpletely, or as much aslies in our 
power. This object can be best accomplished by raising, as far as possi- 
ble, all our supplies at home, and by purchasing what cannot be so raised 
for cash. T 

2. ‘To discuss topics of interest to farmers, and thereby create, encour- 
age and foster an intelligent and lively interest in improved methods of 
farming; to practice economy; to obtain such information as shall lead 
us to improve and diversify cur crops. ‘The better to accomplish this pur- 
pose, each local organization may offer prizes of money or other valuable 
considerations for the bestimproved field and garden crop, dairy, products 
or live stock. 

3. ‘To cc-operate in purchasing supplies and in selling our products, 
whenever desirable or practicable. 

4. ‘*To aid each other in sickness and in death, for which purpose a fund 
raised by regular monthly dues, not to exceed ten cents per month, shall 
be collected and held sacred, being subject to expenditure for no other ob- 
ject whatsoever, 

5. “To stimulate our members who are.homeless, to acquire homes, 
and to urge those who are already possessed of homes, to im- 
prove and beautify them; to pursuade them to purchase things that 
are absolutely necessary for the comfort of their famlies; to set 
our faces against and unite our forees in fighting those evils which 
tend to debase our character and destroy our homes, the principal 
of which are gambling, intemperance and social impurity; to refrain from 
spending dur time and money upon foolish and harmful projects; to re- 
pair our highways and keep them in order; to plant suitable shade trees 
and shrubbery; and in general to bring our homes and home life to the 
highest American standard compatible with our income.” 


The society is represented by organizations in thirty-six different towns 
and claims 1,800 members. The character of these organizations may be 
illustrated by reports from two:* 

‘‘Kendelton Branch reported: Number of members, 40; annual dues, 
$4.00; number of acres owned by members, 2,063; number of acres in cul- 
tivation, 1,037; amount spent for improvements, $885; value of property 
owned by members. $36,760; amount spent for sickness, $3.50; amount 
for incidental expenses, $1.00; amount on hand, $42.50. Organized by G. 
A. Allen, January, 1897, with twelve members; we have grown to forty. 
We send to represent us our worthy secretary, G. A. Allen, and Vice-Pres- 
ident A. R. Brown. Respectfully submitted. 

“G. H. H1ioKs, President- 
“G. A. ALLEN, Secretary.” 

“The Oakland Branch of the Farmers Improvement Society respect- 
fully submits its annual report to the convocation: | 

‘‘We were organized in 1891 with 12 members; present membership, 50; 
number of acres owned by members, 900; value of improvements thereon, 


$6,000; value of land, including improvements, $24,000; average indebted- 
*From Helpiny Hand, October, 1898. 
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nes3 for supplies, $40; decreas2, 50%; amount of monthly dues collected, 
$125.25; amount spent for sickness and death, $35.50; balance in treasury, 
$89.75; amount spent in co-operation, $2.25. J. E. Eason, President. 

“W. H. ISAaos, Secretary. ISABEL SMITH, Delegate.”’ 


The President publishes a small eight-page paper, which is the cfficial 
organ of the Society. 

TheAmerican Negro Academy is one of the most promising of the broader 
organizations of the colored people. It has a membership limited to. Lfty 
consisting largely of teachers ar:d professional men; the object of the ur- 
ganization is thus stated in the printed announcement: 

“The Negro Academy believes that upon those of the race who have 
had the advantage of higher education and culture rests the responsibility 
of taking concerted steps for the employment of these agencies to uplift 
the race to higher planes of thought and action. 

“' wo great obstacles to this consummation are appar2nt: (a) The lack 
of unity, the want of harmony, absence of a self-sacrificing spirit, and no 
well-developed line of policy seeking definite aims. (b) The persistent, 
relentless, at times covert opposition, employed to thwart the Negro at 
every step of his upward struggles to establish the justive of his claim 
to the highest physical, intellectual and moral possibilities. 

“The Academy will, therefore, from time to- time, publish such papers 
as in their judgment aid by their broad and scholarly treatment of the 
topics discussed, the dissemination of principles tending to the growth and 
development of the Negro along right lines, and the vindication of the 
race against vicious essaults.’’* 

So far the Academy has issued two occasional papers, and its venerable 
president,, the late Alexander Crummell, had at hisdeath nearly finished 
a series Of ten tracts. The papers ace a ‘‘ Review of Hoffman’s Race T-aits 
and Tendencies,’’ and ‘‘The Conservation of Races.’’ Tract No. 2is worth 
repeating here, together with a list of the other tracts: 


“TRACTS FOR THE NEGRO RACE.” 
“By Alexander Crummell, President of the American Negro Academy.” 
“NO. 2—CHARACTER: THE GREAT THING.”’ 

‘“‘Nothing is more natural than the anxieties of wronged and degradéd 
people concerning the steps they should take to.rise above their 
misfortunes and. to elevate themselves. Thus it is that the colored peo- 
ple, in meetings and conventions, are constantly plied with the schemes 
their public speakers say will lift them up to higher levels. 

1. **(a) One prominent man will address an assemblage somewhat in 
this manner: 

‘“*The only way to destroy the prejudice against our race is to become 
rich. If you have money the white man will respect you. He cares more 
for the almighty dollar than anything else. Wealth, then, is the only 
thing by which we can overcome the caste spirit. Therefore, I say, get 
money; for riches are our only salvation.’ 


_ *(b) Another speaker harangues his audience in this manner: 
*“Occasonal Paper No. 2, American Negro Academy, 
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‘“*Brethren, education is the only way toovercome our difficulties. Send 
your children to school. Give them all the learning youcan. To thisend 
you must practice great self-denial. Send them to college, and make 
them lawyers and doctors. Come out of the barber shops, the eating 
houses and the kitchens, and get into the professions; and thus you will 
command the respect of the whites.’ 

‘“(¢) But now up starts your practical orator. His absorbing fad is labor. 
and his address is as follows: 

‘“*My friends, all this talk about learning, all this call for schol- 
ars, and lawyers, and doctors for our poor people is nonsense. Industrial- 
ism is the solution cf the whole Negro problem. The black man must learn 
to work. We must have ‘Manual Labor Schools’ for the race. We must 
till and farm, apply the hoe and rake, and thus, by productive labor, over- 
come inferior conditions and secure strength and influence.’ 

‘*(d) We have another class of teachers which must notbe passed over. 
Our political leaders form nota small element in the life of our people. 
and exert no petty influence. ; In fact, they are the most demonstrative of 
all classes, and they tell us most positively that ‘in a democratic system. 
such as we are living under, no race can be respected unless it can get po- 
litical influence and hold office. Suffrage is the life of any people, and it 
is their right to share in the offices of the land. Our people can’t be a 
people unless their leadiug men get positions and take part in govern- 
ment.’ | 

2. ‘‘Nowit would be folly todeny the importance of these expedients. For 
there is a real worth which the Almighty Eas put in money, in letters ard 
learning, in political franchises, in labor and the fruits of labor. These 
are, without doubt, great agents and instruments in human civilization. 

‘‘But I deny that either of them can gain for us tha/elevation which is 
our great and pressing want. For what we need, as a race, is an elevation 
which does something more than improve our temporal circumstances. or 
alter our material condition. We want the uplifting of humanity. We 
must have the enlargement of our manhood. WE NEED CHARACTER! 

‘‘Many a man and many peoples, laden with riches, have gone down to 
swift destruction. In the midst of the grandest civilization many a na- 
tion has been eaten out with corruption and gone headlong to ruin. 
The proudest monarchies and the most boastful democracies have alike 
gone down suddenly to grim disaster. 

3. ‘*There is no real elevation in any of these things. The history of the 
world shows that the true elevation of man comes from living forces. 


‘‘But money is not a living force. Farms and property are not livirg 
forces; nor yetis culture of itself, nor political franchises. Those only 
are living forces which can uplift the souls of men to superiority :—living 
forces, not simply acting upon the material conditions of life, but. perme- 
ating their innermost being and moulding the invisible, but mighty pow- 
ers of the reason and the will. 

‘‘Now, when men say that money and property will elevate our people, 
they state only a half truth; for wealth only helps to elevate the man, 
There must be some manhood, precedent, for the wealth to act upon. So, 
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too, when they declare that learning or polities wili uplift the race, they 
give us but a half truth. 

“These are all simply aids and assistances to siesthtiehtoher and no- 
bler, which both goes befove and reaches far beyond them. They are, 
rightly used, agencies to that real elevation which is essentially an in- 
ward and moral process. 

‘‘Don’t be deceived by half truths: for half truths lose, not seldom, the 
fine essence of real truth; and so become thorough deceits. Half truths 
are oftentimes prodigious errors. Half truths are frequently whole lies. 


4. ‘*‘What then is the mighty power which uplifts the fallen? 
‘It is Cowper who tells us— 
‘The only Amaraprthine flower 
Is virtue; the only lasting treasure is truth,’ 
‘‘But what does the poet mean by these simple but beautiful lines? 
‘‘He means that for man, for societies, for races, for nations, the one liv- 
ing and abiding thing is character. 


“For character isan internal quality ; and it works from within, outward, 
by force of nature and divine succours; and it us2s anything and all 
things, visible and invisible, for the greatness and the.growth of the souls 
of men, and for the upbuilding of society. It seizes upon money and 
property, upon learning and power as instruments for its.own purposes; 
and even if these agencies should fail, character abides, a living and a 
lasting thing. 


“The other things are not internal and living things, useful asthey are; 
and hence, of themselves, cannot produce the grand results which beget 
the elevation of humanity. 


‘“‘T say, therefore, that unless a people has character, there is no elevation 
possible for them. In saying this, however, I would not by any means 
eschew the value of money and property, of education and political rights. 
These have their place in all the processes of personal or social growth; 
but they do not make men, nor regenerate society. Character alone does 
this. 

“It is character which is the great condition of life; character is the 
spring of all lawful ambitions and the stimulant to all rightful aspira- 
tion; character is the criterion of mental growth; charact2r is the motive 
power of enterprise and the basis of credit; character is the root of dis- 
cipline and self-restraint; character is the cement of the family; charac- 
ter is the consumate flower of true religion, and the crowning glory of 
civilization. 

“In fine, itis character which is the bed-ruck of everything strong, mas- 
terful and lasting in all the organizations of life and society; and with- 
out it they are nothing but chaff and emptiness. 

5. ‘‘T am asked, perchance, for a more Cefinite meaning of this word char- 
acter. My answer is in the words of the Apostle St. Paul: 

““*Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honorable, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatscever things are of gocd report, if there ke any virtue. 


C3 
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and if there be any praise, think on these things.’ These are the ele- 
ments of character. 

‘‘All this is equally applicable to man, or, a community ; for (a) if a man 
is not truthful and honorable, just and pure, he is not a man of charac- 
ter. (b) If a family, in a neighborhood—father, mother, girls and sons, 
are truthless and dishonorable, unjust and impure, no one can regard 
them as people of character. Just sotoo with a community, with a na- 
tion, with arace. If it is destitute of these grand qualities, whatever else 
it may be, whatever else it may have, if itis devoid of character, failure 
for it is a certainty. 

6. ‘‘Now, if the Negro race inthis nation wish to become a people; if 
they are anxious to prove themselves a stable, saving and productive ele- 
ment in this great republic; if they are ambitious of advancement in all 
the lines of prosperity, of intelligence, of manly growth and spiritual de- 
velopment; they must fall back upon this grand power of human beings— 
character. . | 

“They must make this the main and masteraim of all high endeavor. 
They must strive to free themselves from false notions, pernicious princi- 
ples and evil habits.: They must exert themselves to the adoption of cor- 
rect and saving ideas. They must lift themselves up to superior modes | 
of living. They must introduce, as permanent and abiding factors in 
their life, the qualities of thrift, order, discipline, virtue and purity. 

‘‘Now, it is useless to deny the presence among us of drunken and profli- 
gate husbands, loose and slatternly wives, and licentious youths of both 
sexes. We see, not seldom, unprincipled hireling school teachers, greedy 
of pelf, hating their duties, and disliking childhood. Wehear of leprous 
ministers in our pulpits, prostituting the holiest of offices; and we can, at 
once, put our finger upon the ‘damning spot,’ in all this varied iniquity 
-—it isthe lack of character! It is not the want of money which is at 
the root of these disasters; not the need of edueation which is the great 
difficulty. No! It itis the absence of that great inward quality—char- 
acter. | 

‘‘Now, the mightiest effort of the whole race, especially of Ministers and 
Teachers, should tend to this grand acquisition. This should be put be- 
fore and above everything else. If a choice must be made, it were better 
that our boys and girls should grow up poor and ignorant than that they 
should be trained in the family, and in the school, devoid of character. 

‘Ts not this right? For think for a moment—what rotis there in the 
world which is as dreadful as a lad without honor, or a girl whe is im- 
pure? 

‘‘No such choice for our children is forced upon any of us. But eharac- 
ter is the main thing; far superior to riches, estates, or learning, or voting.”’ 

| LIST OF TRAOTS.* 

1. The Losses of the Race. 

2. Character, the Great Thing. 
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*A series of tracts on economic duties and problems are designed to be published in 1899 by 
the Academy. Some correspondence has been had by this bo ly with the Government of Belgium- 
in relation to American Negroes in the Congo Free State. Sce Proceedings of the Congres Jater 
national Colonial de Bruxelles, 1897, paper by M. Paul Hageman, 
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38.. The Care of Daughters. 
4. Marriage a Duty. 
5. Leprous Ministers. 
6. The Family and the Home. 
. Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses vs. Hireling Teachers. 
8. The Acquisitive Principle and Property. 
9. Civilization of the Race. 
10. The Duty of Colored Scholars. 
Price of the Tracts, One Dollar ($1.00) per hundred. : 


The Union Waiters’ Society of Augusta is an interesting example of an 
old, well-conducted benevolent society which has neither died out nor 
developed into an insurance society or a business enterprise. Its funds 
have been well invested in real estate and stocks, and the income goes to 
support in sickness many of its old and feeble members; besides this, it 
contributes to churzhes, Sunday-schools, and to “‘every worthy object.’’ 
It is nearly 46 years old. : 


The Atlanta Woman’s Club was organized in 1895 ‘‘for the purpose of 
helping the poor, the needy, sick and imprisoned, and for self-culture. It 
is one of the clubs which form the National Association.’’* 


“The National Association of Colored Women was organized in 1895 in 
the city of Boston. We began with alittle morethan a dozen clubs, and 
now have 125 clubs, representing 2,000 members. We hold our meetings 
biennially. The next meeting comesin July, 1899, in the-city of Chicago. 
Our motto is, ‘Lifting as We Climb.’ We are organized for the elevation 
of woman intellectually, physically and morally.’’+ 


The Association publishes a monthly paper. the National Association 
Notes, and it publishes occasional pamphlets.} The following is a roster 
of 86 of the affiliated clubs: 


Alabama—Eufaula Woman’s Club; Greensboro Woman’s Mutual Ben- 
efit Club; Montgomery Sojourner Truth Club; Mt. Meigs Woman's Club; 
Selma Woman’s Club; Tuskegee Woman’s Club; Tuskegee-Notasulga 
Woman’s Club; Birmingham Sojourner Truth Club; Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
Montgomery; Ten Times One, Montgomery. 

California—Los Angeles Woman’s Club. 

North Carolina—Biddle University Club. 

South Carolina—Charleston Woman’s League; Charleston W.C. T. U. 

Colorado—Denver, The Woman’s League. 

Connecticut—Norwich, Rose of New England League. 

Florida—Jacksonville Woman’s Christian Industrial and Protective 
Union; The Phyllis Wheatley Chatauqua Circle, Jacksonville; The Afro- 
American Woman’s Club, Jacksonville. 


Georgia—Atlanta Woman’s Club; Harriet Beecher Stowe Club, Ma- 
con; Columbus, Douglass Reading Circle; Augusta, Woman’s Protective 
Club; Woman’s Club of Athens. 

*Report of Secretary, 
tReport of Chairman of the Executive Committec. 
{See one oa the Chain-Ganz System. by Mrs. S. S. Butler. 
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Indiana—The Booker T. Washington Club, Logansport. 

I pent ORIAES Ida B. Wells Club; Chicago, Phyllis Wheatley Club; 
Chicago, Woman’s Civic League. 

Kansas—Sierra Leone Club; Kansas City Club. 

Kentuck) —Louisville, Woman’s Improvement Club; Echstein Daisy 
Club, Cane Syrings. 

Louisia 1a—New Orleans, Phyllis Wheatley Club. 

Massachusetts—Boston, Woman's Era Club; Boston, Lend-a-Hand 
Club; Boston Female Benevolent Firm; Boston, E. M. Thomas League; 
Bosson Calvary Circle; New Beaford Woman’s Loyal Union; Salem, 
Woman’s Protective Club; Chelsea, B. T. Tanner Club; New Bedford, St. 
Pierre Ruffin Club; Cambridge, Golden Rule Club. 

Minnesota--Minneapolis, Ada Sweet Pioneer Club; Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Twin City Woman’s Era Club; St. Paul, Woman’s Loyal Union 
and John Brown Industrial Club. 

Missouri—Jefferson City Woman’s Club; St. Louis, F. E. W. Harper 
League; St. Joseph, F. E. W. H. League; St. Louis Suffrage Club; St. 
Louis Phyllis Wheatley Club; St. Louis Woman’s Club; St. Louis Mar- 
ried Ladies’ Thimble Club. 

Michigan—Married Ladies’ Nineteenth Century Club. 

New York—New York and Brooklyn, Woman’s Loyal Union; Buffalo 
Woman’s Club; Harlem Woman’s Sympathetic Union; Rochester Wo- 
man’s Club; New York and Brooklyn, W. A. A. Union. 

Nebraska—Omaha Woman’s Club; Woman’s Improvement Club. 

Pennsylvania—Pittsburg and Allegheny F. E. W. H. League; Woman’s 
Loyal Union, Pittsbuig; Washington Young Woman’s Twentieth Century 
Club. 

Ohio—Toledo Woman’s Club. 

Rhode Island—Newport Woman’s League; Providence Working Wo- 
man’s League. : 

Tennessee—K noxville, Woman’s Mutual Improvement Club; Memphis 
Coterie Migratory Assembly ; Memphis, Hook’s School Association ; Phyl- 
lis Wheatiey Ciub, Neshville; Jackson, Woman’s Club; Jackson, W.C. 
2 ie Ee 

‘'exas—Fort Worth Phyllis Wheatley Club. | 

Virginia—Woman’s League of Roanoke; Richmond Woman’s League; 
Cappahoosic Gloucester “A. and I. School Club; Urbana Club; Lynch- 
burg Woman’s Lezgue; Lexington Woman’s Club. 

District of Columbia—--Washington, D. C., Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee; 
Washington League; Washington, Lucy Thurman W. C. T. U.; Wo- 
man’s Protective Union, Washington. 

West Virginia—W heeling, Woman’s Fortnightly Club. 

The First Sociological Club of Atlanta grew out of interest in the Con- 
ferences held at Atlanta University’ According to its constitution, ‘Its 
object shall be to improve in all practical ways the social condition of the 
colored people of this vicinity and thereby promote the welfare of all the 
people. The improvement of the home life of the pocr shall te the ob- 
jective point of its endeavors.”’ 

Besides these efforts there are numbers of small local societies for dis- 
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tributing direct relief to the poor; there are alsosuch organizations as the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Association, the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association, and the like. Recently a number of congresses have 
sprung up to discuss the Negro problems. The earliest was the Lake 
Mohonk Negro Conference, to which usually no Negroes were invited. 
Booker T. Washington founded the first regular Negro conference con- 
ducted by Negroes, a.nd it has had great success. The conference at Atlanta 
is practically entirely conducted by Ne zroes now, save that it meets at the 
University and the University publishesits reports. The Hampton Con- 
ference is also conducted in part by Negroes. 

In the foregoing reports no mention has been made of Negro schools, 
even in the case of those wholly conducted by Negroes. This omission 
has been intentional, and was made because, first, Negro schools are 
pretty well known; and, secondly, the whole subject of Negro education 
was deemed too broad to be treated in this inquiry, and is reserved for 
further study. Of course in any complete study of efforts for social bet- 
termet schools would stand first in importance. 


8. General Summary.—We have reviewed in detail the efforts for social bet- 
terment of the following organizations: 


Churches 

Secret Societies 
Benevolent Societies 
Insurance Societies 
Cooperative Societies* 


Benevolent Organizations 


Total Organizations 236 


This we must remember represents only a part of the benevolent and 
reformatory activity of Negroes in a few cities of the South. It includes 
many of the more important enterprises, but not all even of them. It 
givesa rough, incomplete and yet fairly characteristic picture of what 
the freedmen’s sons are doing to better their social condition. 

The first point of interest we have in this picture is a scientific one. No 
more interesting example of the growth of organizations within a group 
could be adduced. Here in a half-century, or at most a century, we have 
epitomized that intricate specialization of the different human activities, 
and that adaptation of the thoughts and actions of men to the thoughts 
and actions about them, which we call advance in civilization. The pro- 
eess here has been hastened, the environment has had unusual features, 
the action of the group unusual hindrances; and yet we catch here a faint 
idea of what human progress really means, and howinfinitely complicated 
its methods are. Compared with modern civilized groups the organiza- 
tion of action among American Negroes is extremely simple. Somuch so 
that most persons not acquainted with the matter regard them as one vast 
unorganized, homogeneous mass. And yet there are among them 23,000 
churches, with unusually wide activities,and spending annually at least 
$10,000,000. There are thousands of secret socieities, with their insurance 
~~ *Two partially reported, are not counted here. 
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and social features, large numbers of beneficial societies with their eco- 
nomie and benevolent cooperation; there is the slowly expanding seed 
of cooperative business effort seeking to systematize and economize the 
earnings and expenditures of millions of dollars. Finally, there are 
the slowly evolving organs by which the group seeks to stop and mini- 
mize the anti-social deeds and accidents of its members. This is a pic- 
ture of all human striving--unusually simple, with local and social pecu- 
liarities, but strikingly human and worth further study and attention. 

Again, we have a scientific interest in the kinds of organs with which 
this group is seeking to accomplish certain ends. Nowhere can the per- 
sistence of human institutions be better exemplified. Men seldom invent 
hew ways of social advance, they rather change and adapt old ways to 
new conditions. ‘The communism of the African forests with its political 
and religious leréeishipis a living, breathing reality on American soil 
to-day, even after 250 years of violent change—strangely altered, to be 
sure, and shorn of many peculiarities. 

The African clan life of blood relatives became the clan life of the 
plantation; the religious leader became the head of the religious activity 
of. the slaves, and of whatever other group action was left; monogamy 
without legal sanction was little more than thinly veiled polygamy. Then 
came emancipation, and the church resumed more of the functions of the 
old tribal life, while the’ minister added political and economie functions 
to his religious duties. Next the church itself began to differentiate organ- 
izations for different functions; economic and cooperative action became 
the business of the beneficial society and secret society; and benev- 
olence, of special associations and institutions; finally, cooperative busi- 
ness and insurance sprang from the beneficial societies. How curious a 
chapter is this of the adaptation of social methods and waysof thinking to 
the environment of real life! 

The second point of interest in this study lies in the light these facts, 
few ard seattered as they are, may throw on the solution of the Negro 
problems. Here we must first notice that the race prejudice of whites 
acts so as to isolate this group and to throw upon it the responsibility of 
evolving its own methods and organs of civilization. The problem of co- 
operation among the members of the group becomes then the central se- 
rious problem. And cooperation is peculiarly hard for a nation of slaves. 
Moreover, this process under the present circumstances has to be arti- 
ficially quickened. We want the Negro to advance toward civilization 
much more quickly than would be the case if he were otherwise situated. 
This quickened process itself gives rise to new problems. There then lies 
the reason ad exeuse for outside aid. The nation helps the Negro not 
simply to reeompence the injustice long done him, but rather to make it 
possible for him to accomplish more quickly a work which usually takes 
centuries. Nor is it impossible to givesuch aid effectually. Modern civil- 
ization is continually trying it in the case of its slums and rabble, and 
has had some marked success. 

It is, however, a delicate process, in which the chances of error in two 
ways are about equal. The group may be helped so much that it wil 
cease to help itself; or it may be helped so little or so injudiciously that 
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its best efforts will leave it unprogressive and discouraged. For this 
reason the first step, before aid is given, should be a thorough study and 
knowledge of the situation. One guide here is the the initiative of the 
Negroes themselves. If they are found striving in new directions, as to- 
day toward asylums, homes and hospitals, this is a pretty fair indication 
of a social want, and judicious aid to such enterprises can be applied 
usually with gratifying results. On the other hand, there will always be 
fields for aid to anticipate future wants and efforts, which only trained 
thinkers and observers can foresee. 

At present even the few efforts of Negroes toward benevolent enter- 
prises are highly gratifying and deserving of active aid and encourage- 
ment. The pressing need of the coming decade will be organized work 
or rescue and reformation among Negroes—benevolence in its broadest 
and best sense, and not as pure alms-giving. For the establishment of 
such work the great hindrance among the Negroes themselves is their 
poverty, even among the better classes. If the economic condition of the 
best classes of Negroes were better then relief work could be broadened. 
_ The question, therefore, resolves itself into a call for more light on the 

economic condition of the Negro, and to this subject the Atlanta Confer- 
ences of the next few years will devote their energies. 
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PART IT. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ATLANTA 
CONFERENCE. 


The Third Atlanta Conference for the study of the Negro problems 
convenedin Ware Memorial Chapel, Atlanta University on Tuesday night, 
May 24, 1898,at 8 P.M. The President of the University, Dr. Florace 
Bumstead, as presiding officer welcomed the conference inashort address. 

He congratulated the members upon the success of the previous 
conferences; the attention which they had attracted from the press and 
public proved that the subjects discussed were not only interest- 
ing but timely; moreover the formation of several sogiological clubs for 
practical work isa good sign. The subject of this year’s investigation: The 
Efforts of Negroes for Their Own Social Betterment, he also considered 
opportune. It is especially necessary among the Negro people that the bet- 
ter educated classes begin to recognize the fact that the chief work of the 
social reformation of the masses devolves upon them; the measures of so- 
cial reform are always of two kinds: remedial and preventive; and although 
we need jails, reformatories, asylums and hospitals, after all the wiser 
work is so to educate the massesas to prevent crime, insanity and disease. 
This conference may be able to point out some method of preventive 
effort along with the remedial measures. The conference is again to be 
congratulated on the wide field of study and investigation which lies be- 
fore it: economic questions of occupation and property, educational prob- 
lems of schools and colleges, moral questions of crime—all these are pos- 
sible subjects of future study and discussion. 

Finally the president reminded the Conference not to lose sight of 
the ultimate aim of these conferences, the solution of the Negro problems; 
and certainly one great step toward the solution is the independent study 
of the question by Negroes themselves and spontaneous efforts at reform. 
In this way these problems reduce themselves after all to the old problems 
of humanity and we may surely look forward to a time-when the unifica- 
tion of the American people will be complete and these special problems 


will disappear. é 
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After the opening speech by the president the work of the Conferencé 
was begun. ‘The firstevening was given to a general report of the year’s 
investigatioa and a suggestion for future work. 

Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Professor of Economies and History, presented 
the general report, dwelling first on the aims and methods of sociological 
research, and then presenting a series of charts and figures to illustrate 
the efforts which Negroes are making in various cities for their own social 
betterment. He was followed by Mr. George A. Towns (94), with a 
paper which was a review of official statistics already gathered by the 

trovernment on the subject of the economic condition of the Negro, with 
conclusions as to the field open for future study. 

Discussion followed these papers, and after appointing a committee 
on resolutions the first session adjourned. 

On Wednesday afternoon a General Mothers’ Meeting, designed to 
reach the mothers of school children was held.-The following papers were 


d: 

8 ‘(good Manners’”’ by Mrs. G.8S. King, ('74). 
‘“@hildrens’ Rights” ,, 55 &- 8. Butler. 
‘‘Cleanliness”’ ae > M.A. Ross, (’88). 
‘*Maxims for Mothers’’,, 47. -. eo Chase. 


“The Care of Hemes”’ ,, Miss Brittain, (°93). 
‘Social Purity’’—a tract by Prof. Eugene Harris. 

An interesting general discussion followed each paper. 

The second regular session of the Conference met Wednesday night 
May 25, and was designed to present particular examples of benevolent 
and reform work in various cities. 

Letters of regret on account of their inability to be present at the 
conference were read from Professor Edward Cummings of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Professor Edmund J. James of the University of Chicago, Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright of the U.S. Labor Bureau, Professor Kathe:ine Coman 
of Wellesley College and others. A report on Negro mortality forthe past 
year was presented by the recorder, Mr. L. M. Hershaw (’36). 

The following program was then carried out: 

“The Charitable Work of Negro Churches” Rev. H. H. Proctor, 
Pastor Ist Congregational Church, Atlanta,Ga. ‘The Carrie Steele Or- 
phanage” Miss Perry, (90). ‘‘Kfforts of the Negro for Social Better- 
ment”? in Augusta, Ga., Miss Mary C. Jackson (85) in betersburg, 
Va., Professor J .M. Colson, Virginia Normal and Ccllegiate Institute. 

Discussion followed these papers; Rev. Joseph Smith (76) spoke of 
eharitable and reformatory work in Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. Matthews, 
of the city public schools gave an account of the First Soeiological elub of 
Atlanta. Dr. W.T. Penn, Dr J. R. Porter and others diseussed other 
phases. 

The committee on resolutions, consisting ef Mrs. A. H. Logan, Rev. 
H. H. Proctor, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Dr. J. R. Porter and Rev. F. H. 
Henderson, presented their report which was adopted. The conference 
after authorizing the chairman to appoint standing committees then. 
adjourned. I’. H. Henderson. | secretaries. 

G. A. Towns, 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE. 


The Third Atlanta Conference has studied some typical efforts of Ne- 
groes toward their own social betterment in nine Southern cities. It has 
given especial attention te the charitable and reformatory work of Negro 
churches, seeret societies and rescue institutions, and to efforts in co- 
operative business. As a result of this inquiry the Conference offers 
these recommendations: 

1. Negro churches ought to strive to reduce their building and running 
expenses, both of which seem disproportionately high, and seek to extend 
their charitable and rescue work. Asylums for old people and orphans, 
lorence Crittenden homes and other such institutions should be estab- 
lished, and there should be more systematic work in slums and jails. 

2. Secret societies among Nezro2s should b2 ecareful net to give 
undue prominence to ritual, regalia and parade. The increasing dis- 
position in these societies to invest in real estate is commendable, 
and they should especially be encouraged in their present tendeney to- 
ward building asylums and retreats for the aged and orphaned. The 
relief and insurance features of these organizations need careful man- 
agement, but have done and may do much good. 

3. Negroes should be emphatically warned against unstable insurance 
societies conducted by irresponsible parties, and offering insurance for 
small weekly payments, which really amount to exorbitant rates. Sav- 
ings banks are the safest and best means of providing for the future, 
and their establishment near the centers of Negre populatien is highly 
desirable. 

4. The work of beneficial societies with a small and mutually well- 
known membership is to be commended. They should not allow their 
membership to be increased without careful scrutiny; they should use the 
best business methods, and invest their money. in reai estate and in 
savings banks. 

5. The tendency to extravagance and display at funerals is widespread. 
The system of death benefits often encourage: this. Societies giving death 
benefits. churches and thoughtful persons in general, should frown upon 
these excesses as wasteful, unbecoming and unchristian. 

6. In spite of many failures in the past there is room for considerable 
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cooperative business effort among Negroes. Failures may be expected in 
the future, but they will have their educational value. Modest efforts, 
however, in the line of building associations, and perhaps in retailing 
groceries and fuel, ought to succeed. Consumers’ leagues, too, might 
save much money and inconvenience. The Corresponding Secretary of 
the Conference would be glad to furnish information and advice on these 
points. 

7. Hospitals and juvenile reformatories are especially needed among 
the Negroes of the South, to prevent disease and crime. Efforts toward 
their establishment, if properly supported by Negroes themselves, would 
undoubtedly receive State and other aid. © 

8. Without doubt Negroes are making considerable and commendable 
efforts toward social betterment among themselves. Nevertheless much 
- more might be done, and persistent agitation and encouragement is neces- 
sary to awaken the mass of the Negroes to their duty in this respect. 
The educated and comfortable classes should recognize their duty toward 
the less fortunate in these lines. 

9. Continued observation of the Negro death rate in Southern cities 
shows that itis still excessive. There is, however, no increase in the rate. 
and in many cases a decrease is to be noted in the last three years. The 
large death rate is still a matter of solicitude, and the preaching and 
teaching of the laws of health and hygiene are imperative. 
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PART: TEE 


PAPERS SUBMITTED TO THE CONFERENCE. 


The following six papers were among those submitted té the Conference. 
They are in all cases written by colored men and women who have had 
an opportunity of studying at first hand the subjects on which they write. 
The Rev. H. H. Proctor, for instance, is the pastor of one of the most ef- 
fective Negro church organizations of Atlanta, and is a graduate of Fisk 
University and the Yale Theological School. Dr. H. R. Butler is a physi- 
cian; he is a graduate of Meharry Medical School, and belongs to a nuth- 
ber of societies in Atlanta. Professor J: M. Colsonis a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College,and a professor in a Virginia school. His life-long residence 
and wide acquaintance in Petersburg enabled him to make by far the best 
local study reported. Mrs. Helen A. Cook is the wife of the former tax- 
collector of the District of Columbia, and is the pioneer of organized be- 
nevolent work among colored women. Miss Perry isa recent graduate 
of Atlanta University, and a teacher in the orphanage of which she 
writes. Mr. L. M. Hershaw, a graduate of Atlanta University, is in the 
government serviceat Washington. He is Recorder of the Conference and 
continues this year his interesting work of watching the course of the 
Negro death rate in various cities. 

There will be found in the matter here presented some points and fig- 
ures already referred to in the general treatment. The repetition, how- 


ever, is necessary to the different point of view. 3 
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THE CHURCH AS AN INSTITUTION FOR SOCIAL BETTERMENT. 


Abstract of the Paper [Read by the Rev. Henry Huyh Proctor, B. D. 


It is estimated by an investizato* in the Deavartnent of Sociolozy, At- 
lanta University, that of every dollar sp2nt by the Negrochurehes of At- 
lanta, Ga., less than two cents is given for direct charity.* The causes of 
this small contribution are threefold. 

The first is the poverty of the masses of the Negro people, arising from 
well known ¢€au32s in the past and low wv7r3s at present. 
A second and more important reason lies in the lack of organization for 


this special purpose; very few of the churches have organizations for this a 
kind of work. The want of organization makes the benevolence unsys- : ‘= 
tematic and unintelligent. Es 
The third and still more important reason for lack of charitable activi- ‘ 

ties is the extent to which lodges and insurance societies absorb the ener- 
gies and savings of the chureh members. Every chureh has one or more — 

of these societies which, although not officially connected with the 
ehurches, nevertheléss are in reality a part of them. | | 
The first defect can be met only by instilling lessons of thrift and econ- : 
) omy in the people, so that they will expend their money to better advan- 4 
| tage. z 
The second defect of organization can only be met by carefully organ- Z 
| ized charitable societies in each church. Asit is now there is no system; : 
; a special appeal for a special case is made and people give according to . @ 


their momentary feelings; but the principle of systematic giving is not 

developed. Again, there must be more intelligent investigation of the 

proper objects of charity. There is much deception practiced now, which 

hurts the general cause. One of the favorite methods among the eolored 

people is to solicit money to bury a dead relative, and many fraudulent P 
appeals for such purposes are made. 


“Mr. G. F. Porter, ’9J. His table of the charity in nine Nezro churches in Atlanta is as fol- a 
lows: 


CHUROH.|MEMBERSHIP.|RAISED PER Y ee hae CHARITY. 
| 
| I 1,692 $2,046 00 $ 19 45 
2 1,350 6,000 OO 80 OO 
3 800 2.300 00 25 0O 
4 595 2.920 20 45 00 
5 460 TOO OO 14 00 
6 400 1,200 00 45 0O 
7 391 1,242 09 17 0O ; % 
8 230 83.000 00 20 OO 2 
9 100 203 38 6 00 
Total...... 6,018 $19,611 67 $271 45 
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The question of lodges and insurance societies is a difficultone; they are 
strongly entrenched and do much good; nevertheless the small insurance 
business is greatly overdone and hinders thrift and benevolence. The 
church could in many ways do away with the necessity of so’many of 
these societies. Especially should the Negro church enter upon the gen- 
eral work of rescue and reform among the lower classes of Negroes. One 
eause of the neglect of this work in the past is the fact that nearly all the 
churches are in debt. Some are struggling terribly to keep out of the auc- 
tioneer’s hands. By the time the members meet their church obligations 
there is little left for reform work. 

Atlanta, with her back alleys and slums, is a fine field of work. The 
churches of the city might parcel out the field and each take a particular 
set of alleys for the work of general betterment. Again, there might be 
a matron for Negro girls at the city prison, as there is for white girls, and 
the churches might support one. 

Finally, all churches should unite to support the New Florence Critten- 
den Home, just established by the Negroes of this city of Atlanta. 
An encouraging beginning has been made. The work progresses. Every 
church should subscribe liberally. Rescue circles should be formed in 
every church. The shameless districts should be regularly canvassed, 
and a way of escape be made for every erring girl that wants to lead a 
pure life. Is it not high time we stop our shouting, be sober, open our 
eyes, and do something to save the little black girls that are tripping head- 
long down to hell? I lay this question solemnly upon the consciences of 
the colored churches of Atlanta. 
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SECRET AND BENEFICIAL SOCIETIES OF ATLANTA, GA. 


— 


Abstract of the Paper Submitted by H. R. Butler, M. D. 


I. FREE MASONS. 


There are five lodges of Masons in Atlanta, with a total membership of 
not less than 1,000. The monthly dues are 50 cents per member. They 
probably have an income of $5,000. This money is used to care for the 
sick and bury the dead, and assist the widows and orphans of deceased 
members. ‘They own no real estate in the city. but they are joint owners 
together with other lodges in the State of a large tract of land near Amer- 
icus, Ga., on which the order is building a home and school for orphans 
and retreat for widows of dead members. The Masons have an endow- 
ment insurance department, which pays relatives $200 at death. It is not 
certain, however, that this department will be retained much longer. 

II. ODD FELLOWS. 


There are five lodges of Odd Fellows in the city, with a total. member- 
ship of 612. The monthly assessment is 50 cents, and the annual income 
about $3,772 a year. This is spent largely in sick and death benefits. One 
of the lodges owns a building lot, on which it intends to ereet a hall, and 
the general order is to build a widows’ and orphans’ home in the near 
future. 

III. KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 

Three or four years ago there were three lodges of the Knights of 
Pythias in the city. Now there is but one active lodge and one lodge of 
the women’s department, the Ladies’ Court. They have an endowment 
department, which pays $100 to $300 at death. This order has in the past 
done an excellent work in the city. 

3 IV. GOOD SAMARITANS. 


There are two lodges of Good Samaritans, with an ineome of about 
$1,500 annually. They formerly owned one of the best halls possessed by 
the Negroes of the State, but lostit through mismanagement. This order 
has a department for children, and seeks to ineculeate the habit of Sys- 
tematic saving among them. 

V. DAUGHTERS OF BETHEL. 

There are two lodges of the Daughters of Bethel, the Original and the 
Independent. Both have a large membership, and the Original lodge 
owns valuable property and has a good bank account. Their members 
pay 25 cents a month and receive $2 a week when sick and $35 at death. 
An extra assessment of 25 cents is levied when a death occurs, so that the 
society isa pretty safe institution. The annual income of these lodges 
cannot be less than $1,200. They have relieved hundreds of people, not 
only by their sick benefits, but by friendly visitation and nursing. They 
also loan small sums of money at a low rate of interest. 
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VI. SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF JACOB. 


There are four lodges of this order with alarge membership. They own 
no real estate but are in good financial condition. They are conducted 
like the other societies. 

VII. MISCELLANEOUS SOCIETIES. 

There are a large number of other societies of which only a few can be 
named. The Coachmen’s Assembly is anew organization—a sort of trades 
union. Ithas many members. The Fort Street Benevolent Association 
and the United Friendly Society both have a considerable membership. 

The total income of these secret and beneficial societies can only be es- 
timated; after a close study of the matter I believe that they must raise 
annually in Atlanta no less than $25,000. On the whole, this money has 
been honestly if not always wisely expended, although some eases of 
misappropriation of funds have occurred. 


SOME BENEFICIAL AND BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS OF ATLANTA, GA, 
CONNECTED WITH CHURCHES AND COMPOSED OF COLORED WOMEN. 


(Data Compiled by Miss 8S. Fanny Wingfield, ’98.) 
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Benefits paid in 5 years, $255: 
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Helping Hand, Ist Congre- 


gational Church...................... benevolence, $25. 
Rising Star, Wheat Street/1879)16& 250|\Benefits paid in 5 years, $370; 
Baptist Chureh...................... donations, ete., $50; owns cem- 


etery lotforits poorer members. 

Daughters of Bethel, Bethe]|1874)175| 525;Donations in 5 years, $125; ben- 
I ic ccstiaxsosdionshosebitesane cadens efits in 5 years, $580. 

Ladies’ Court of Calanthe..|1891| 15 72\Benefits $590 since 1891. 

Daughters of Friendship....... 1869)150, 450|\Benefits 5 years, $480; donates 


Union No. 1, Friendship much to the church. 
Baptist Church...................... 
Fort St. Benevolent Mission./1897....... —890\Benefits 1 year, $190. 
Daughters of Plenty............... 1892)115| 250|\Benfits in 4 years, $200; secession 


from Daughters of Bethel. 
Pilgrims Progress, Park St./1891/120| 360\Benefits in 5 years, $600, 


Sisters of Love, Wheat St.|1880190) 570/Has $600 in bank. 


Nine Organizations.................. 973/$2,978 he 
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ORGANIZED EFFORTS OF NEGROES FOR THEIR OWN SOCIAL 
BETTERMENT IN PETERSBURG, VA. 


Paper Submitted by James M. Colson, Professor of Natural Science in the 
Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute. 


I. THE CHURCH. 


The colored population of Petersburg is 13,000. There are 12 colored 
churches—8 Baptist, 2 Methodist, 1 Presbyterian and 1 Episcopal. All 
the churches save one own their places of worship. The total enrollment 
is 7,768, and the active membership is 4,062; the church property is val- 
ued at $114,760; the indebtedness is $4,579; the income for the past year 
was $11,653.72; the annual expense was $11,045; the sum of $900.35 was ex- 
pended for charity by nine churches, the other churches keeping no re- 
cord of their charitable work; 81 persons and an orphan home are re- 
ported as having been helped. 

The organization of church work is farfrom being complete. Christian 
Endeavor and young people’s denominational societies are slowly grow- 
ing in favor. Such relief work as is attempted is earried on by each con- 
gregation mainly forits own members. Benevolentsocieties exist.in most 
of the churches for the purpose of helping the sick and burying the dead. 
Their members pay from 5 to 10 cents monthly; they receive $1.50, $1.00 
and 50 cents per week, according to the number of weeks sick, and $15.00 
and $20.00 death benefits. Only members of the church society get assist- 
ance. Nearly all the churches make some effort to care for the aged and 
poor sick, Outside of this there is little or no organized charitable work. 
I'wo churehes have branch or mission Sunday-schools. In the true sense 
of the term there is no local missionary work supported by our echurches— 
the missionary societies scheduled are adjuncts of the Home and Foreign 
Missionary Societies of their respective denominations. 

In all the churches the constant struggle to obtain money to pay cur- 
rent expenses is so great that little energy is left to look after the spiritual 
development of the people. 

The only recognition of the social needs of the young people is evidenced 
in the annual picnie and Christmas tree. ‘Two good signs are to be noted; 
The growing sentiment against the use of the church edifice for anything 
else than religious exercises and the demand for an educated and clean 
ministry. 


II. SECRET SOCIETIES. 


Reports have been obtained from more than 40 secret societies. “Their 
actual membership is 1,246; they own real estate to the value of $7,450 s 
theic income for last year oS to $4,746.27; they paid out for sick 
benefits $770.25; for death benefits, $1,369.05; and aided 250 persons. These 
societies pay sick benefits of $1.00 or $2.00 weekly, and death bene- 
fits ranging from $20 to $125. The orders are establishing ‘‘endowment 
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funds,”’ so that it is possible to give a much larger death benefit than 
could otherwise be given. For example, the local society pays $25 out of 
its treasury and the order $100 to the heirs of the beneficiary in the case 
of a $125 death claim. ‘I'wo of the orders scheduled are attempting very 
praiseworthy orzanized cnarity work in the way of OJd Folks’ Honnes. 

: Besides the care of the sick and the burial of the dead these societies 
are accomplishing much good in the development of our people. ‘The 
keeping of records, the transaction of business in the local and general 
gatherings, the contact with one another, ete., are training us in a man- 
ner quite as important as that obtained in the school. It is worthy of 
note that our women share with our men the advantages of the organiza- 
tions, for they are eligible to membership in all excepting the Masons and 
Odd Fellows. The piace of these institutions in our social life is not fully 
appreciated. 

Ill. BENEFICIAL SOCIETIES AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Beneficial or benevolent societies, as they are called, date back more 
than fifty years. ‘There are still many, but the insurance companies, 
white and colored, are taking their places. ‘Twenty-one beneficial socie- 
ties, With a membership of 1,542, and three mutuai aid associations, with 
a membeiship of 19,553, are reported. ‘The twenty-one beneficial societies 
reported a tutal annual income of $3,076.49, total expenditure for sick and 
death benefits, $2,478.81; amount of real estate or other property, 
$1,735.87. Some of these societies have a large membership; with but few 
exceptions, the members pay 25 cents monthly, or 5 cents per week, with 
a small tax quarterly or semi-annually, and an assessment of 12 or 25 
cents on the death of a member. ‘These are local organizations and many 
of them under proper management could be easily transformed into strong 
cooperative business enterprises. 

Petersburg has four Negro insurance companies; two have their home 
offices here and two are branch offices.. Three of them report 19,553 mem- 
bers; if this membeiship is reduced by 50% the actual number will be 
more nearly represented; their income tor last year was $8,869.82; they 
expended for sick and death benefits the sum of $3,500; they own no real 
estate; their other property is valued at $675. These companies pay sick 
and death benefits. The death benefit is small in proportion to the pre- 
miums; their drawing feature is the sick benefits, which the beneficiary 
can get without dying to win. Their rates are from 5 to 50 cents weekly 
for sick benefits ranging from $1.20 to $10.00 per week and death benefits 
from $15.00 te $110.00. ‘They employ twenty-five or more agents or clerks, 
and are closely imitating the white industrial insurance companies, which 
are partly responsible for this new enterprise since they refused to em- 
ploy colored agents. Here is a very promising field, both for business 
and the application of sound methods of insurance. The True Reformers, 
besides their work as an crder, carry on an insurance business. They issue 
two policies of $200 and $500 respectively. 


IV. COOPERATIVE BUSINESS. 


Petersburg has no cooperative stores now, though such enterprises have 
been founded from time to time in the past. Ignorance of busines meth- 
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ods and lack of moral basis rather than the failure of the people to patron- 
ize them, is responsible for their non-existence. 


; be 
V. MISCELLANEOUS SOCIETIES ANDJINSTITUTIONS. 


There are many children’s societies, an increasing number of clubs, and 
other organizations in tho city, which have not been reported for various 
reasons. Three children’s societies are reported under this head; their 
membership is 59; their income for the last twelve months was $114.61; 
and their expenditures for sick and death benefits amounted to $66.60. 

Excepting a Baptist academy and an orphan home conducted under the 
same management, our educational institutions are supported by the city, 
State or white church societies. 


CONCLUSION. 


Leaving out the clubs, the tendencies of all these societies are good 
They are unifying and educating our people, and, in a simple yet effective 
way, are rendering much needed help. No great efforthas been organized 
in our midst, but there is abroad a spirit that something must be done. 
This feeling will crystalize into action. Under intelligent and honest 
leadership these organizations can be made the nucleus for grand business 
concerns which can give us assistance and opportunity for the use of en- 
ergy for which, at present, no provision is made. 
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THE WORK OF THE WOMAN’S LEAGUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Abstract of the Paper Submitted by the President, Mrs. Helen A. Cook. 


The Women’s League was organized in June, 1892 and is therefore six 

years old at present. Its work falls under the following heads: 
KINDERGARTENS. 

The Kindergartens—now increased to seven—gather in every day 
more than one hundred children. The stipend paid monthly to the 
Kindergartners, though a very modest sum, sometimes taxes heavily 
the slender resources of the League; the young women however, are 
partly repaid by the opportunity afforded them to practise, and partly by 
enthusiasm and a missionary spirit which in some of them seems to 
increase as they go on. 

MENDING BUREAU. 


In addition to the regular instruction in the Mending Bureau, there 
was given, this year,a course in tailoring, consisting mainly in making 
‘‘Auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new’’—in plain language, evolving 
one or more pairs of little trousers out of a pair of more or less dilapidated 
old ones, generally donated. ‘The lessons were given by an expert and 
included all the processes beginning with the ripping and receiving the 
finishing touches from the tailor’s goose. 


! GIRLS REFORM SCHOOL. 

The committee has sought to secure representation for colored 
women on the Board of ‘Trustees of the Girls’ Reform School, all the 
inmates of which are colored. 

It was not the work of a day to get the names of 2000 colored 
women signed to the petition presented to the Attorney General. Some- 
times we could only gain admittance to him or to the president through 
help of Hon. Geo. H. White and I shall not attempt to chronicle the 
nuinber of interviews with Senators, Members of Congress, Commissioners 
of the District Columbia and representatives of the press. Success has 
not yet crowned our efiorts, but we mean to ask again in July, the time 
when the terms of some members expire and we mean never to give up 
until such a reasonabie request has been granted. 

MOTHERS’ CONGRESS. 

As you are perhaps aware, the Woman’s League was represented at 
the M.cother’s Congiess by two delegates—the maximum number allowed 
evel io large organizations—and by their president, who was invited 
to rerd a shan occupied the usual twenty minutes,.was entitled, 
“Wy «© Have Keen Hii.ceied, LKOw Can We Be Helped?” and will be pub- 
lisiieu with their annual report. 

‘i.e delegates weie Mis. Murray, Kindergarten Committe, and Mrs. 
Ficecwcod, Depariiment of Mothers’ Meetings, a woman so well qualified 
for this particular work that the results have been most gratifying and 


. 
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promise even morein the future. The L2ague was represented at the 
Mothers’ Congress in February, 1897, by several delegates. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ UNION. 


The Stockholders’ Union, made up chiefly of League women and hav- 
ing as its ultimate object the building of a League Home, where our work 
may be centralized, is now fully organized. In less than a month the 
lot we have in view will be transferred to us. After the first payment we 
shall still have an indebtedness of $1,000, but we have faith and courage 
and believe we shall succeed. 


PUBLIO MEETING. 


An invitation from the Bethel Literary and Historical Association to. 


occupy one of their regular evenings at the Metropolitan Church, in 
March, 1898, gave to the League an opportunity to present their work and 
aims to a large and appreciative audience. The speakers, about seven 
in number, were limited to fifteen minutes. each confining her remarks to 
one phase of our endeavor. 
cs. Smyth—TheMoral Value of Such an Organization. 

Mrs. Grimke—Refining Influences of the Study of Art. 

Mrs. Howard, Mending Bureau.—The Conscientious Performance of 
Humble Work. 

Miss Jones—Affiiliated Ciubs; Especially the Social Improvement 
Club, of Howard University. 

Mrs. Fleetwood—Mothers’ Clubs. 

Mrs. Murray—Kindergartens. 

Mrs. Cook—Brief History of Woman’s League. 


PROJECTED WORK. 


The Entertainment Committee proposes to give.a combined dramatic 
and social affair in a large hall this summer, in the hope of raising a con- 
siderable sum of money. If it should be successful, we propose to put a 
part of the proceeds into the establishment of a ‘‘diet kitchen,” on a 
small scale, with the object of supplying sterilized milk and simple foods 
for infants in one of the poor and crowded sections of Washington. The 
physicians of a neighboring ‘‘Dispensary”’ have assured us that the death 
rate in that particular locality might be reduced at least one-half by such 
an enterprise. This work will commence early in June and continue to 
the end of September. | 

Some of our work, as forinstance, that of the Mending Bureau, is so 
homely that it does not show well in print, but it is greatly needed among 
the large and indigent colored population of Washington. Some of our ef- 
forts itis not prudent to publish too widely for fear of adverse influences, 
but I do hope that men who look at things in the light of reason will feel 
that we are sincere in our endeavor to be helpfulin the onward and up- 
ward movement of our people and of mankind. 
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REPORT OF TREASURER OF THE WOMAN’S LEAGUE. 


Receipts of the League from April, 1896, to December 31, 1896. 


Amount brought forward................ ok susloes soaesescipaiagseaaclaisaesedice sels mas ana $ 29 90 
edo  nncdvendinensr sean sesgets arses+ceiqae be cheameieeinssaideane ineleiiaetalt iaieh ial iai halen aan 123 00 
SD NIOT GOUTCOR.... 2. -nc-..- ~~ cc ciecines estes 4senni eens 94 90 
From Kindergarten Normal Class. Ue Saemprb se ssibedaiidiceiicdadesiuaieaaaae 300 00 
Donation from a friend............ saat ienaoaukd ijpingekocunaa Sica tenceaceee 20 
Donation from Mrs. A. L. Barber............... <a baidjeceellalnge dcteapaliamen saan 10 00 
Donation from Mrs. Pellew................... RESIS iste aciawiekos page aiuceuaa 25 00 
Donation from Dr. Rankin......... ROR nara duces. its 5 00 
Donation from members of the League.........00000 13 50 
Donation from pupils of the publie schools...........00000. 276 
Donation for tuition of Kindergarten pupils........... 0000200000000... 15 00 
Donations for the support of Manassas pupil......................... | 
wees TOOCIPW.......-........... 23 RINE: cciadia bs toieeapintocdames casa 


DISBU RSEMENTS. 


BIN, oso. sccnceeejecedeneciecedensésase> scmsmeletimegaale le sclesien titan aan $ 18 00 
Expenses of the Convention of the National League................ 217 14 
7a 4. me. C. A. for use of parier..............a ee ee 6 00 


To Mrs. Pollock, teacher of Normal Kindergarten Class........ 283 00 
Miss Dascom, teacher of Kindergarten pupils (two months’ 


DN Ss cepccsenadecbvcesssccnavedia sacs cue need Rear ae Page 40 00 
For Kindergarten material see bo see sirecsdatbaienstgiajaivinas da cataae 5 19 
For Christmas candy for pupils............ nS balges enna tie nae a cana 70 
wa meee OC DUDTIM...............:....cc..ceckeenpunnieenten cee knees cua ical 2 35 
For support of Manassas pupil for four months.......................... 28 33 

Total ..... 
Balance 


Respectfully submitted, 


ANNA V. THOMPKINS. 
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THE CARRIE STEELE ORPHANAGE OF ATLANTA, GA. 


— 


Paper Read by Miss Minnie L. Perry, ‘90. 


The founder of this home, Carrie Steele, was born in this State, of slave 
parents. Though a slave like others of her race, she in some way learned 
to read and write. Very early in life she was left without a mother. 
This had the tendency to soften her heart towards all who were left in a 
like condition, but for a long time she was helpless to render any assist- 
ance. After she had been freed, opportunities to help others were con~ 
stantly presenting themselves, and she never failed to seize every oppor- 
tunity for doing good that came in her way. For years she was employed 
atthe Atlanta Union Depot. Here she saw much of the suffering of 
children who were left without parents and homeless. Her heart was 
moved to do something for them. She had no money—not a dollar—but 
a way was made clear. She wrote a little book, a short history of her 
life, in which among other things, she said: ‘‘ It is appointed to me in my 
old age to accomplish what I believe to be a great and glorious work, and 
one that shall live long after my poor frail body has dropped into the dust 
whence it came.” And that work was the building of an orphanage for 
colored orphans. * 

Her book found ready sale, and with the proceeds and contributions 
from charitably disposed persons, she succeeding in securing four acres of 
land on the outskirts of the city, and in a little two-room house, with five 
orphans, she began her work of caring for the friendless children. As her 
work became known, friends of both races, North and South, would help 
her. Friends of the North remembered her and are yet remembering her 
with gifts of clothing. 

The present Orphanage is a three-story brick structure. A hospital and 
school house have been recently added. Orphans of both sexes are taken 
into the home and cared for until a home can be found for them in some 
good family, or until they are able to make a livelihood for themselves. 
The girls are taught to cook, sew and'do plain housework. The boys work 
on the farm. The school term is only six months long and is supported by 
the county. The children show an aptness that is remarkable, and even 
in this short time the progress made is more than satisfactory. There are 
at present 52 inmates of the Orphanage. | 

A word about the inmates of the home may prove interesting. One boy 
was brought to the home who had broken into a suburban post office and 
taken some stamps. He was ignorant and it was evident that he was not 
responsible. He was taken, cared for, and has since been provided for. 
Another, a girl, accused of arson, was rescued from the elutehes of the 
law. Sheis nowatthehome. Three other children, whose father is serv- 
ing alife sentence in the penitentiary. are with us. Little Dona Moon- 
light, another inmate, has no feet. She is being taught musie and it is 
thought she will make a very good musician. 
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Some idea of the good that is being done through this home can be got- 
ten when one learns that this home, which was organized in 1890, with five 
orphans, hassheltered 225 souls. You see, too, from preceding illustra- 
tions thatin the absence of a State reformatory we have had to do reform- 
atory work in keeping youthful wrong-doers from going to the worst. 
Children of criminals are being cared for, provided with a home and com- 
forts, that they may not follow in the footsteps of their parents. In short 
we are taking castaways, and through God’s help, striving to make of 
them good citizens, who will be a blessing rather than a menace to the 
community. 

We are praying that the work may not stop here, but that it may con- 
tinue to grow until we shall have a building large enough to accommo- 
date not 60 orphans, but as many as are left uncared for,and our own work- 
shops, where the boys may be given industrial training and the girls 
taught dressmaking. 

I have tried to show briefly what is being done by the Carrie Steele Or- 
phanage toward the social betterment of the Negro. The work promises 
much, and the indications are that it will come up to all that it promises, 
and that these young people who would otherwise be useless and possibly 
dangerous, will become peaceful, law-abiding, industrious, Christian citi- 
Zens. 7 
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MORTALITY OF NEGROES. 


Second Annual Report of the Recorder, Mr. L. M. Hershaw, ’86. 


The following report, which is a continuation of the report submitted 
to last year’s Conference on the vital statistics of-the cities of Atlanta, 
Ga., Baltimore, Md., Charleston, S. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Richmond, 
Va., deals with the years subsequent to those covered by last year’s re_ 
port. In last year’s report the facts were grouped in nearly equal periods 
of five years. As the facts in this repor: cover not exceeding three years 
for any of the cities, it has been found necessary to treat them somewhat 
differently. 

The following table shows the death rate per 1,000 of the population 
with distinction of race: 

Atlanta, Ga.— ? 
Year. | White. Colored. 


i ............ Tt ee Sheets 96.98 
Baltimore, Md.— 
Oe 1B.76 © .ompibeeis 32.16 
ae 1700) na ae 30.02 
o eee EGER eee 27.56 
Charleston, S. C.— 
os Sie. ae 29.30 
ae 3.30 eee 40.32 
Memphis, Tenn.— 
11.91 sree meas 5 ss 16.81 
aaa Rds °° eee . 40.87 
Richmond, Va.— 
ee 13.56. nee a 26.06 


There is to be observed in these rates, what was observed in those sub- 
mitted last year—a tendency toward a diminishing death rate of the col- 
ored population. Of course there are some noticeable fluctuations of the 
rates, but they are not more marked than those of the white race from 
year to year. Therates given for the city of Memphis are to be taken 
with caution. They are without doubt too low for both races. Either the 
registration of deaths in Memphis is incomplete, or the estimated popula- 
tion is larger than the actual population. 

The following table relates to infant mortality, and shows thedeath rate 
of children under five years per 1,000 of total population: 

Atlanta, Ga.— 


Year. White. Colored. 
a SS Fae oe hor 7.86 
Charleston, S. C.— 
a OO = “aes 14.84 
wasn G45... “aaa seieinadieioes 15.19 
Memphis, Tenn.— 
ea Ry | anne ERNE 4.53 


itive s<0----. a iba ahenninbccane 4.21 
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The death-rate among children under five years of age does not differ 
materially from previous rates, though it seems that the disparity between 
the white and the colored rates has diminished. This disparity is still 
very large in Charleston. It is smallest in Atlanta. 

The table which follows shows the death-rate of children under 5 per 
10,000 of the total population, for Cholera Infantum, Convulsions and Still- 
born :* 

Atlanta. Ga.— 


Year. White. Colored. 
Rei wcisccess hee S06" 2 ke 64.50 
Charleston, S. C.— 
SOOO...3. occa ae Gite. Seas 28.18 
SRST <oisauauiaae SUG cacedememel 18.54 
Memphis, Tenn.— 
S08: x.;. 50a Me. seca 6.07 
BOG coscewsscadccee BAS 2 iw 7.64 
Richmond, Va.— 
jt. SRaepanserss re eee: > kee idcbbeknsiebduiil 65.93 


The largest excess of the colored over the white death rate for these 
causes of infant mortality is in Charleston. The excess in Atlanta seems 
to have increased since last year’s report. 

The following table shows the death-rate of the whole population per 
10,000 for Consumption and Pneumonia: 


Atlanta, Ga.— . 
Year. White. Colored. 
Saha ee clin OED nnnencoigheaceasnaal 71.95 
Charleston, S. C.— 
IOUS... ye ee ee. 67.21 
NOE... icicsicvckeee yo | eon suckers 92.44 
Memphis, Tenn.— 
1606... St oo ee ... 40.69 
J. , paeeeipeere ES, Man: Bee 42.59 
‘Richmond, Va.— : 
1606 :.....c...cee SUS Seen 56.89 


The only thing in this table deserving of special notice is the very large 
percentage by which the colored death-rate exceeds'the white death-rate 
for pulmonary diseases. 

The following table shows the death-rate per 10,000 for Typhoid, Scarlet 
and Malarial Fevers, Diarrhoea and Diphtheria: 

Atlanta, Ga.— 


- Year. White. Colored. 
O06... Re. tee ee 15.16 
Charleston, S. C.— 
1G0R....:.....aoees IBS. See 19.39 
1008... Ua Me: nec 21.23 


*The cause still-born is given for Atlanta ani Richmond only. 
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Memphis, Tenn.— | 


1896 ws err eS 9.82 

SE aa fk; Seems I 13.98 
Richmond, Va.— 

1896........ ee Le Bee ie ae 8.80 


The colored and white death-rates approach each other nearer in this 
class of diseases than in any other. 

The following tables shows the death rate per 10,000 for Scrofula and 
and Syphilis: : 
Atlanta, Ga.— 


Year. White. Colored. 
ABE: iccconseeeeiaas 8.59 
Charleston, S. C.— 
ES a EO. wwe 2.72 
Sa eae 40 7.77 
Memphis, Tenn.— 
te. MH... -70 
nn. By Siena 1,09 
Richmond, Va.— 
EE a MB UL aaa 85 


The foregoing table contains, probably,a greater elementof fallacy than 
any one, or all the other tables together. In cases where persons of means 
and social standing die of these infamous diseases, physicians are reluctant 
to issue a certificate of death that will place a stigma on the dead, or bring 
reproach and shame to the surviving relatives. Hence the truth with 
reference to death from these causes is seldom told, save in the ease of 
persons for whom no one cares. 

This report strengthens and confirms the conclusions contained in last 
year’s report. 

The two principal causes of the excessive mortality among colored 
people are infant mortality and pulmonary diseases. If the Negro race 
is to preserve a normal increase in its population, it must look to the con- 
servation of child-life; if it is to preserve its pristine vigor and manly 
strength the ravages of pulmonary diseases must be checked. 


SSR RS oe 


MORTALITY OF NEGROES IN FIVE SOUTHERN CITIES. 


(ARRANGED BY I. M. HERSHAW.) 


> 
Dy a ee ee Date,’ Population. Total Deati:s. (Death Rate per 1,000} Deaths of Persons ‘Death Rate per 1,000 
PLAOR. of Total Population. Underd Years. jof Total Population, 
White. | Colored. | White. Colored. | White. | Cosored. | White. | Colored: | White. | Colored, 
DD, AE A ID 1895 420,500 | 75,146! 7,884 | 2,417 | 18.74 32.16 
66 Or 2 Wide esta bacseiuuiacsprigarences Mabel 1896 432,330 | 76,836 | 7,612 | 2,307 17.60 | 30.02 
oy Pe oo ccs cassinneaspeco desu eains sheocianiaiel 1897 444,430 | 78,566 | 7,163 | 2,166 16.11 27.56 c 
INI Bs Bis cs tas vrscvicchadencsiswbeseaneniarckaroeiis 11895] 24,554 | 33,001 540 1,297 | 21.99 | 39.30 145 490 5.90 14.84 
he OF ot Lega kant es ciekeakjueasviakaiacesibnisauaniain 1896) 24,683 | 33,425 521 1, 21.10 | 40.32 152 508 6.15 15.19 
Memphis, Tenn................. Ss slope dbase oipeanisabed 1896) 52,813 | 42,765 629 719 11.91 16.81 143 194 2.70 4.53 
enh ope: SERS ERE GS co ER EET SIN 1897| 56,355 | 45,779 620 704 11.01 15.37 123 193 2.18 4.21 
i UT MUR carey incchbe Ses cokcsntdhevessacvasande sovéeteedirns 1896) 52,775 ; 38,912 823 1,038 15.59 | 26.93 306 415 5.79 7.86 
PII OR So csc tnensidsnicevsspvannceusvenendea eestsnne dads |L896) 59,285 | 35,188 745 913 12.58 | 26.06 


{[Notr,—The chief sources of error in these returns are: (a) The under-estimation of the Negro population; there can be little doubt, for instance, that there 
are either more than 39,000 Negroes in Atlanéa, Ga., or less than 53,000 whites. (b) Defective registration of deaths, as, for instance, in Memphis. (c) Inaccurate — 
returns of the causes of deaths, Those drawing conclusions from these figures must bear the large effect of these errors in mind. They account for the 
fact that nowhere save in Charleston is the absolute Negro death rate abnormally high compared with European statistics, while the white rate isin many cases 
abnormally low.—EDb. | 
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BY SECRETARY A. F. BEARD. 


Twenty-seven years ago, at the close of a desolating civil war, four millions 
of slaves were suddenly freed from bondage and given the rights of man. 

Wisely or unwisely, they were immediately invested by the general govern- 
ment with the privileges of citizenship. 

They had been born and held in utter dependence without self-care or 
the training for it. ‘Fhey were unable to read, without homes, without edu- 
cation, without a fair chance in life. They were ignorant of the world in 
which they lived. They knew nothing of history. Their vision was bounded 
by the cotton-field or the cane-brake, and their minds were narrowed to their 
vision. . 

The few singular exceptions were too few to modify the universal condi- 
tion. The number of Negroes in the South who could read were not worth 
the counting. Here were the people of an alien race for whom all the pro- 
cesses of degradation had been operating for generations by all the forces 
of law, and by the power of sovereign States just emerged from the bogs of 
servitude, in low-down life, in absolute poverty of estate, of body, of mind, 
and sou], who would be doing well if they could simply exist. 

This was the sad condition. There were three forces in the South to 
face it. 

First, the State ; second, Society ; third, the Church. 

The States had all that they could do to save themselves. Indeed, that 
is all that a State may do. As a State it cannot love ; it cannot pity; it can- 
not take account of manners, morals, nor religion. If in any problem of 
life it interferes at all, it can only do this for the sake of self-protection. But 
in addition to these limitations the States in which was the solid mass of 
illiteracy were crippled and weak. After a most heroic struggle they had 
lost their cause. The citizens had lost their property in four millions of 
slaves and the wages they might earn for them. Plantations had been left 
to go to ruin, or had been over-run with soldiery. The States mourned their 
thousands of thousands of brave and strong men to whom families had 
looked for support, and to whom the State would have looked for strength. 
Embarrassed by debts of war, the States could not meet the problem if they 
would, even to prevent the peril. There was no public school system worthy 
the name, even for the whites. The blacks had never seen school-houses. 

Society at its best estate, when it rises above its fastidious admiration of 
itself into nobler ranges of life, sometimes regards man as man, and takes 
on with more or less perseverance partial philanthropies and schemes for the 
humanities and mercies of life. But society is not organized to do even 
this, other than spasmodically and through temporary appeals. Society in 
the South partook of the fortunes of the State inthe war. Its lordly palaces 


were shattered or closed; its great fortunes reduced or altogether lost. It 
was broken, and, to some degree, disheartened. The social forces in the 
South were not in condition of mind or heart to answer any problem as to 
the elevation of the Negro. Society would not teach the Negro. It rele- 
gated him to perpetual inferiority. The social questions supposed to be in- 
volved were painful. The whole problem was one to get out of sight and 
to be kept out of the way. Society would let it alone; would ostracise it, 
and all who had to do with it. 

Then there was Christianity in the South. What coulditdo? Nothing. 
Society was in the church. Whatever the churches as the exponents 
of the love and law of Christ might do, they could not see their way to take 
hold of such a problem as now confronted them. ‘Their own education and 
traditional ideas or maxims as to a servile race, to be kept in servility ; their 
relationships to their social environments ; their sharing with the State and 
with society great material losses, often to impoverishment, caused the churches 
to say, this cannot be our question. We are not the ones to grapple it. 
What the churches may do, must be chiefly done indirectly and through: the 
State. 

There are few pictures in history more pathetic than this. 

Four millions of souls, set free in absolute poverty, and in ‘ignorance of 
which way to turn. 

The State, Society and the Church, which were in immediate contact and 
which must live with the problem, unprepared to touch it. 

The duty of the people of the North was plain. The responsibility was 
clear. | 

The general Government saw mutilated members of the body politic and 
sent immediate aid until the immediate political peril was past. It started 
primary education and withdrew. 

Northern society saw a social problem and a great philanthropy. It saw 
the cripple at the gate and sent him crutches and bread. 

The Christianity of the North saw living souls in the poor crippled people \ 
and said whatever others may or may not do, this tremendous responsibity is 
upon us, These are our neighbors, for they are the ones to whom Christ would 
go, and by all the love and sacrifice of Christ we must take to them the gospel 
of Christ and the blessings of a Christian civilization. We.must plant the 
soil thick with trees of life, the very leaves of which are for the healing of the 
nations. | 

Twenty-seven years have now passed, long in stern discipline, short in 
history. The conditions are changed. The colored people are now seven 
millions. ‘Two and a quarter millions have already learned to read, many 
of these to write. There are nowa million anda quarter of children and 
youth in the colored schools. Thousands of young Afro-Americans have 
been educated enough to teach elementary schools. A few have risen far 
sbove this and are leaders to higher and larger life. There are now one 
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hundred and fifty schools for the training of colored teachers for good and 
worthy teaching. This is something ; but if you divide seven millions by 150, 
you have one training school for teachers for 466,000 pupils. United States 
Commissioner Harris says that in 1889, when he examined the records, less 
than one-fortieth of the pupils enrolled in the South were even in such 
advanced schools as our normal schools. . 

So far, whatever there is, has been chiefly organized and sustained by 
the Christianity of the North. The teachers and the preachers whose 
minds have become enlarged by the discipline of study, expanded by some 
knowledge of the world’s life and thought, have been trained in these Christian 
schools. The physicians and editors and thoughtful leaders of their race, 
have been prepared by those who have been sent by Northern faith and 
charity. It is this which made possible the words of a Southern educator— 
Bishop Haygood—when he said, ‘‘ The most unique and wonderful chapter in 
the history of education is that which tells the story of the Negroes since 1865. 
So great a work was never done in all the world before. No other illiterate 
people during such time have made such progress.” 

Meanwhile we must remember the new South of the white people. With 
what courage and noble endeavor did Southern white people adjust them- 
selves to their hard conditions! With what patience and purpose have they 
recovered themselves and made the latter days better than those of old time ? 
Their churches have recovered themselves. Some in them with a prophetic 
vision have taken in the situation and have had wisdom to see what the 
supreme necessities of their day are, and power enough to lead slower minds 
toward them. Society in the South has on a new basis accommodated itself 
to the changed relations. But the Social Powers now reject the problem as 
before. We might expect this. Society is not Christ. The Church of 
Christ in the South as a church is practically silent. A few of its larger 
minds give sympathy, and in some cases noble help, but the reliance .for any 
Southern answer to the Negro problem must be upon the State. : 

The problem in its largeness is only considered by the States. What 
have the Statesdone? They have inaugurated a public school system to afford 
elementary instruction, in which they have so far advanced that they can now 
give in many cities, larger towns and villages, fairly good public schools for 
secular elementary instruction. These elementary schools are invariably 
taught by colored teachers, who are almost entirely secured from the institu- 
tions conducted by missionary societies for the training of teachers, and for 
higher education. 

In most places, however, the school-houses are too few as yet to meet 
the imperative necessities. The thoroughly qualified teachers number only 
enough for positions more central and attractive. Many do remarkably well 
in lower elementary teaching under the circumstances, remembering the 
lack of heredity, of early home training, of any wide or generous reading, or 
the development which comes to us as a birthright, and is the atmosphere of 
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our more favored life. The teachers for the overwhelming majority are fre- 
quently as yet themselves little more than beginners. We receive many 
letters from time to time from such, that are fearfully and wonderfully made, 
but which are not to be discredited when we exercise our memory. 

Moreover, notwithstanding the tendency to centralize, and to collect in 
cities, the overwhelmingemajority of the Negro population is in the rural 
districts. A large proportion of these, as well perhaps as the majority who 
have rushed to the cities, have as yet advanced relatively little. —The country 
school-houses, as a rule, are of the cruédest kind, with almost no school 
appointments. The school terms are short. Many are open but two 
months in a year. Relatively few in country districts reach four months. A 
pupil has two or four months in which to learn, aud has eight or ten in which 
to forget. If some of the children in the rural districts under these condi- 
tions imperfectly get the three R’s, a very small share of them are reached 
as yet by anything that is worthy of the name of education. We must not 
compare these public schools in any respect with those which we have in 
the North. 

It would be, therefore, a false and easy going optimism, untrue to fact, 
which would fail to take account of those as yet untouched whose numbers 
reach into millions, who are yet in the density of ignorance, and in the 
depths of superstition ; poor, ragged, shiftless, thoughtless, and morally weak. 
This is one side. : . 

The independent and enlightened manhood and womanhood which has 
established itself so beyond expectation in the rapid years of a quarter of a 
century, is the other side. When a race begins at the educational zero, and 
in so few years so many climb to the plane they now occupy, what the race 
has not done as a promise sinks into significance with what it has done. 
Nevertheless, we deal with the conditions as they are. 

In the meantime, the population, white and black, in growth fully keep 
space with the material prosperity.. If the re-invigoration and recuperation of 
the South are great, so is the increase of the population. Consequently the 
burden of illiteracy on thrift is enormous, and must so continue for some 
time. The taxes for free schools for white and black are so great that the 
principle of self-help is strained to the utmost. It would be imperiled, if 
not destroyed by too great overtax. Even in cities, provision of public school 
buildings is inadequate and inferior, for colored children. 

Not unfrequently are we urged not to remove our schools from localities 
where educational advantages seem to be fairly well afforded because it 
would add just so much to the public vagrancy. For example in the State 
of Georgia—one of the most advanced—two-fifths of her children are not 
enrolled in the public schools. 

It will be a long day, therefore, before Christian benevolence can stay 
its hand in assisting to give elementary education when out of the white 
school population in the South, a million and six-hundred thousand, besides 
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the more than a million of colored youth of school age, are not enrolled in the 
public schools. What the States can do must be entirely inadequate, even 
in elementary instruction. 

When we advance beyond the elementary public schools, we find the neces- 
sity still greater, The Southern colleges struggling for life, are almost 
entirely denominational. The people of the South believe in denominational 
colleges. With their views it will be long before the States will assume any 
great responsibility for higher education even among the whites, and much 
longer before they may be expected to do anything that will touch the ques- 
tion of any education of the Negro beyond that which is elementary. 

Something has been done in the way of sustaining and aiding Agricultural 
and Industrial schools. The State justifies the expenditure of taxes for the 
public school and for industrial’ teaching because i gnaraaine imperils the State 
and idleness impoverishes the State. 

Let this suffice for a statement of facts in so far as our work may be con- 
sidered in its elementary and its merely educational relations. 

We have a wider vision of the work to which we are called and a larger 
appeal. The central word of our name holds the central thought of our work. 
Itis Missionary. Weare sent to save. We educate because ignorance is 
godless and righteousness needs knowledge. Weeducate because we cannot 
else save the body, mind and soul. We bear the gospel, but our gospel takes 
in the whole man and enters into all the relations of life. We teach indus- 
tries because industry is the hand-maid of religion ; and the Christianization of 
a needy people includes the character which comes with self-help, and ability 
for self-care, and the reasons for self-respect. We teach languages, and his- 
tory, and science, because manhood and womanhood must else be weak and 
stunted, and the intellect is tobe saved. We teach religion because this alone will 
renew in people arightspirit. Knowledge may be power,but itis not always power 
for good. There is nothing in the knowledge that all right angles are equal, that 
is calculated to create within one aclean heart. Grammar will not make one 
virtuous. Young girls are not to become modest religious wives and mothers, 
if their religious education is not a matter of every day. Who will compare 
the best product of a secular education which the State can stand for, lower 
or higher, with that which may be equal to it on the intellectual side, but 
which also adds that constant spiritual influence felt in an acknowledged 
Christian school, which tells so much upon the character when it is being 
formed. With this mission theory of our educational work, our teachers go 
from Northern schools and homes to a people whose history and heredity 
have not been that of schools and homes. They-go to those whose ideas of 
religion need to be changed, whose very religion needs to be emptied and re- 
filled. They go to those who need the constant education of the conscience. 
There can be, however, no good foundation for a conscience that will be quick 
and true except a religious foundation. Says Prof. Austin Abbott in a paper 
on crime—speaking of education in the North—“ the art of impressing on the 
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mind the plain and clear distinctions of right and wrong, the art of educating 
the conscience and drawing it out into activity and control is not so well 
understood as other parts of education. Conscience needs to be educated in 
its broad and full function and as a good judgment of moral values.” Much 
more may we say this of the South. Learning to read and write does not 
help the conscience of the Negro people. Integrity, veracity, purity, educated 
conscience, do not come in the multiplication tables. ‘Thorough, constant re- 
ligious teaching, line upon line, is needed. 

The charter of our schools is in their Christian character, and in the 
supremacy of Christian faith that does the teaching. A teacher thus teaches 
the children and visits them in their homes. ‘The poverty and barrenness 
of the home-life feel her elevating touch. Where the Christian teachers 
visit, the mothers feel the uplift. When Sunday comes the teachers are in 
the Sunday-school. It is religion on Sunday and all through the week, the 
Christian influence of the Christian school permeating and vitalizing homes 
and character with its saving power. In spite of the scorn of society and 
the misapprehension of those who fear a social equality, these teachers must 
take the black hand with the grasp of Christ and lift the lowly. They must 
stand with those whom they are seeking to save. They must be like Christ 
to this people, living the truth they teach and living it sacrificially. Chris- 
tianity alone has the key to unlock this problem of life and destiny. 

Let. me compare this with what the State cando. The State can pro- 
vide that its teachers be moral, but, as a fact, it is not careful among the 
blacks that they shall be moral. ‘Two ministers from the East wintering in 
the South have earnestly written us the past year to send teachers to com- 
mon schools, because in the public schools under their eye the character of the 
teacher was notoriously immoral. School Boards have said to us, ‘‘ We are 
ashamed of our teachers, but we can do nothing better. Forthe sake of our 
children give us a school with Christian teachers.” The public schools in 
the South with colored teachers cannot yet be relied upon to teach moral 
truth with success. The State includes many degrees and varieties of belief 
and doubt or disbelief, and so far as it contributes to schools out of State funds, 
these:schools must be wholly secular. ‘Teachers may be Christians, or may 
not. In any case the visitation of homes and cabins is not included, nor any 
sense of missionary responsibility. ‘Teachers employed by the State are 
expected to teach school a certain number of hours a day and certain days 
in the week, as our public school teachers do. They are not seeking what the 
missionary teacher of an acknowledged religious school is seeking ; to work 
out the teachings of the New Testament in character, so that fathers, mothers 
children and homes shall be better, principles and conduct shall be Chris- 
tian. The State knows nothing about souls. It is not chartered to teach a 
Christian revelation. 

The work for which we stand must be one which the State does not and 


cannot undertake. First of all must be education. The standards of the 
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schools must be kept in advance of the purely secular schools that they also 
may be kept up to thoroughness and excellence. The Bible-class in the 
Christian school must be no reason for negligence in the laboratory. Science 
must not be retarded because students are taught to know and revere God. 
The religious spirit dominant only quickens the intellect and gives the stu- 
dent new aspirations and new patience. We must honor Christianity by 
making Christian schools leaders in human knowledge as well as in divine. 
The Christian school has a mission to set higher standards in learning as in 
life, that schools taught by teachers of less heredity and inheritance may 
have before them always a goal which they have not reached. Nothing 
short of an education which shall go into the reasons of things, which shall 
enlighten the mind and enlarge it, which shall give students better and truer 
visions of life and thought, which shall unlock the mysteries of science and 
the great laws of God’s great world, will properly furnish teachers and preach- 
ers to be safe and sound leaders of their people. “He leads who thinks.” 
If he thinks he must be_disciplined to think wisely and truly. He must 
know the movements of history and the teachings of providence. The 
black man may be inferior, and he may not be inferior, but he should now, 
in the course of God's providence and our duty, have his chance to become 
what he may. This means privilege for higher education. It means time to 
uproot the past and to plant and cherish a sound learning. The race needs 
this for the sake of its souls. The country needs it for the sake of its safety. 
The churches need it for the proper teachings of Christianity and for the 
story of Christ. 

This kind of education the social forces of the South do not approve. This, 
Southern Christianity cannot give. This, the Southern States cannot give. 
The responsibility is upon Northern Christianity, as it was when the work 
began. Not five per cent. of those in our schools as yet secure this higher 
training. Not ten percent. as yet are advanced even into normal grades, and 
yet the needsof educated preachers and teachers is great. Says Dr. Curry: 
“ An intelligent, pious, comngeen ministry is indispensable to any hopeful 
attempt to lift up the Negro race.’ 

Says Philip A. Bruce, of Virginia, writing to U. S. Commissioner of 
Education Harris: “The improvement of the character of Negro preachers is 
even more important than the character of Negro teachers, but it is an end 
more difficult to be reached because the preachers cannot be selected like the 
teachers after submission to an ordeal that tests their fitness for the positions 
to be filled. The most favorable plan for promoting this improvement of 
character seems to be the establishment of a large number of seminaries to be 
controlled absolutely by white religious denominations in which the general 
system of instruction now pursued in the Normal Institutes with religious 
course predominating shall be employed for the education of the students.” 

This is the experience of this Association. We find as a fact that the 
poorly prepared ministers do poor work. ‘They are uncertain and unstudious. 


They are more likely to lapse in morals. They do not know when they are 
doing badly. They have no leverage or lifting power. Extended instruction 
is needed to test the character of the candidate. Not only is the Christian 
knowledge needed, but the power to resist temptation. The most steadfast 
_ ministers we have in our work are those who have the most thorough mental 
discipline. ‘Those who come out half taught, lack strength and stability in 
work and are likely to fail in character. They are contented with low views 
and with a low estate. If white men of pious parents and a long heredity of 
godly ancestors cannot get on with superficial preparation, much more do 
those who have an ancestry of animalism and the heredity of impurity and 
ignorance, need thorough and steady ‘help. 

In accordance also with this experience, we have in four great centres of 
education just this provision, for which in school, and out of it, the light of 
purity and truth is streaming forth into darkened homes and darkened 
churches and darkened hearts. 

As to teachers: Whenever among the teachers we have found progressive 
ideas, improved and modern methods, good work and encouraging results, we 
have found those who have prepared at our higher institutions. 

This, then, is our charter. It is not to do the work of public schools nor 
in any way to stand in rivalry with them. Our charter in elementary work, 
is for other schools and different schools; in higher education to do that 
which must be done by our Christianity or go undone. The difference and 
the reason is, in the one word “ Missionary.” With the maxim ever before 
us, that learning can neither save the soul nor save the world, that the disease 
of the heart must be cured, we propose that good education and a pure 
Christian faith shall walk hand in hand; so that the coming generations in 
the civilizing forces of the future shall prove the power ofa faith that is guided 
by intelligence, and the power of an intelligence that is steadied and stimu-. 
lated by faith. The great element in the solution of all problems South and 
North, viz., an abiding and intelligent faith in God, is a plant of slow growth 
even in good conditions. But it is written “weare made partakers of Christ, 
if we hold the beginning of our confidence steadfast unto the end.” 


Rooms of the AMERICAN MISSIONARY — 
: Bible House, New York. | 


American Missionary Assoriation 
287 Fourth Avenue, Nem York, N. B. 


AFTER FORTY-FIVE YEARS 


By Rev. Geo. W. Moore, D.D., Nashville, Tennessee 


ORTY-FIVE years ago the 
HR great conflict was coming to a 
close which was to decide the 
destiny of the nation and the future 
of the Negro. The Emancipation 
Proclamation gave a moral issue to 
the Civil War. 

At last the end came, the country 
was saved, and the slave freed. Then 
the real work for the development of 
the Negro began. It was a great un- 
dertaking to lift four million people 
out of ignorance, poverty and weak- 
ness into intelligence, prosperity and 
moral strength. After the soldier 
came the missionary. His was the 
more difficult task to inspire hope and 
courage into the Negro and to pre- 
pare him for the duties of life. 

I was born in slavery, and was sold 
with my mother in 1861 to a surgeon 
in the confederate army. We were 
refugeed from our home in Nashville, 
Tennessee, through Georgia and 
wherever the fortunes of war found 
us. At the close of the war we re- 
turned to Tennessee. My first home 
in freedom was in a livery stable in 
a back alley near the place where I 
was born. Here I saw my mother 


and father married. As there were no 
legal Negro marriages in slavery, 
they desired to give their marriage 
a legal status. It was from this 
home that I went out to meet the 
missionary from the North—my first 
step in freedom. I was graduated at 
length from Fisk University and then 
from Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
and for ten years was pastor of the 
Lincoln Memorial Congregational 
Church of Washington, D. C., which 
was located then in one of the most 
notorious sections of the District of 
Columbia. For the past seventeen 
years since I have been in the field 
service of the American Missionary 
Association, my duties take me in all 
parts of the South, and I have had 
an opportunity to note the growth and 
development of my people. 

The war left the South poor and 
almost helpless, and the Negro home- 
less and penniless. The Negro’s fi- 
delity as a slave, and his loyalty to 
his master’s family during the war, 
made master and servant friends;- 
the Negro stayed by his former mas- 
ter when freedom came, helped to 
make the crops, and continued in the 
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home as a servant long after the war. 
He and his former master were 
friends—and this bond of friendship 
must not be lost but must grow 
stronger as the years increase. 

Much: has been done for us as a 
race the past forty-five years by our 
friends both North and South. We 
shall always be grateful to the mis- 
sionary for coming to our relief in 
our hour of need. 

The American Missionary Associa- 
tion, as the channel through which 
our needs were met, has always stood 
for all that was best for our elevation. 
Its first efforts in our behalf were in 
preparing the race for its freedom, 
and it has done more to help the 
Negro to help himself than any other 
agency since the Emancipation. 

The progress of my people since 
freedom has been both encouraging 
and commendable. Even slavery 
served as a school for the betterment 
of the Negro. He brought out of his 
servitude some knowledge of the 
Christian religion, and of the English 
language, and had been taught to 
work, three great factors for the solu- 
tion of the great problem of sin, ig- 
norance, and idleness. Religion, in- 
telligence and service have been the 
greatest elements of strength in pre- 
paring the Negro for the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. The Negro belongs 
to a living, growing race. He is rap- 
idiy increasing in population, in self- 
hood and character, and is contribut- 


ing his part in the work of his own | 


elevation, and of his less favored 
brethern in other lands. 


In spite of all predictions that he 
would soon die-out, he has increased 
his census from four millions to ten 
millions within the past forty-five 
years. We are not a poor down-trod- 
den, worthless, dying race, but a ris- 
ing, progressive, living race. 

There is a notable improvement in 
the social and family life of the 


Negro people in thrift and character. 
In slavery there was no real family 
life. My parents were both slaves, 
belonging to different masters; each 
was sold from home and they were 
finally separated by slavery. As my 
father prospered in his business as a 
tinsmith he secured a_ better place 
than a stable for his family, and yet 
later bought a home and taught his 
children the lessons of industry and 
thrift, and brought us up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. 

My wife’s father purchased his 
own freedom and that of his child, 
but was not permitted to buy his wife. 
Separated from him by slavery, she 
never saw him again, and did not join 
her daughter until 1876, after she had 
become a Jubilee Singer. Now in her 
eighty-third year, she is spending the 
evening of her life with this daughter 
in freedom with its blessings. 

I mention these, as they are pic- 
tures of transformation in the family 
life of a race. From a penniless 
population, there are now over 400,- 
000 owners of homes among us. In 
these heads of Negro families lie the 
pledge of this race to American 
civilization. 

I have just returned from an ex- 
tended trip in the South, where I was 
entertained in over fifty homes owned 
by the colored people, chiefly gradu- 
ates and former students of our A. 
M. A. Schools. Most of these homes 
were neat cottages ; some were attrac- 
tive and well-appointed residences, 
and represent the best results of the 
uplifting influences that have come 
to our people. 

There are several Negro towns con- 
trolled by Negro officials, showing the 
Negro’s ability for self-government, 
as illustrated by Mound Bayou, Mis- 
sissippi, a Negro town situated about 
twenty miles from the Mississippi 
river, about midway between Mem- 
phis and Vicksburg. Isaiah T. Mont- 
gomery, the founder of this town, was 
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the slave of Jefferson Davis. The 
town embraces about 75 acres; it has 
a population of 400 or 500, with a sur- 
rounding population of 2,500. The 
community as a whole owns about 
30,000 acres, one-fourth of which is 
under cultivation. A variety of crops 
is raised, but the bulk of the pro- 
duce is cotton, of which about 3,500 
bales are exported annually. There 
are forty business places in the town, 
doing a business of $175,000; twelve 
public buildings, including two graded 
schools and one public school, a town 
hall building, and a Carnegie Library, 
altogether valued at $30,000. 


In 1904 the bank of Mound Bayou 
was established, with a capital of 
$10,000. It has its own building, a 
two-story presssed brick with a mod- 
ern vault, time-lock safe, and other 
fixtures. The total clearings of this 
bank for four months were more than 
$300,000. Negro farmers in _ the 
United States own something like 
23,383 square miles, a territory as 
large as Holland and Belgium com- 
bined, which has a population of 
I 2,000,000. 

In all of our large southern cities 
and most of the small towns there are 
various kinds of business enterprises 
conducted by the colored people. 
There are over 300 business enter- 
prises, such as_ stores, insurance, 
banking, newspaper, real estate, etc., 
carried “on by the colored people of 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

In the city of Nashville, Tenn., a 
large number of business concerns are 
under their direction, including two 
large publishing houses, requiring 
several buildings and employing 150 
persons. . 

Napier Court, a three-story brick 
building, is the home of the One Cent 
Savings Bank, a medical specialist, 
dentist, five lawyers, two doctors’ of- 


fices, a real estate agent, and a large © 


society hall. J. C. Napier, a deacon 
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of the Howard Congregational 
Church, is the owner of the building 
and cashier of the bank. 

The Boyd Building is valued at 
$30,000 and contains a shoe store, 
drug store, restaurant, professional 
offices, and a society hall. There are 
a number of other buildings owned by 
colored men, entirely devoted to vari- 
ous business enterprises, in addition 
to furniture, grocery and drug stores, 
livery stables, undertaking establish- 
ments, cemeteries, hospitals, sanitar- 
iums, insurance, and real estate. An- 
other Negro bank with a capital stock 
of $50,000 was opened in Nashville 
the past summer. ‘This is typical of 
cities in the District of Columbia, of 
Richmond, Wilmington, Charleston, 
Atlanta, Mobile, New Orleans and 
Dallas, Texas. There are more than 
forty-five banks owned and controlled 
by Negroes, the oldest and largest of 
these is the Penny Savings Bank 
of Birmingham, Alabama. The as- 
sessed value of property owned by the 
colored people of the United States 
is over $500,000,000. 

The educational progress of the 
Negro is one of the brighest chapters 
in the history of the southern work. 
In 1860 the illiteracy of the Negro 
was complete. Now there are over 
30,000 Negro teachers who are 
teaching 2,000;000 of the colored 
children in the public schools of the 
South. 

The growth of the colored people 
during the past forty-five years can 
be largely measured by the growth, 
development, and expansion of the 
educational work of the A. M. A. 
More than sixty schools of various 
grades are at work under its auspices 
among our people of the South. 

Hundreds of graduates’ annually 
go forth from our colleges, normal 
schools, high schools, professional and 
industrial schools, and it has been 
found by careful investigation, that 
there is not a single criminal among 


é 
them who has been convicted of 
crime and sent .to prison. 

The church work is a. vital force 
in the spiritual development of the 
people.. Great progress’ has_ been 
made in the character of the people, 
in the Christian life and. work, in wor- 
ship, and in the methods of conduct- 
ing their church services. 

Millions of dollars are represented 
in church property, and there is a 
marked improvement in the character 
of the people, the quality of their wor- 
ship, and the variety of their activi- 
ties. Their religious life is not now 


all motion and emotion, but is bearing 
fruit in better living and better serv- 
ice. 
A number of the graudates of our 
A. M. A. schools have gone as mis- 
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sionaries to Africa. The most noted 
of these now in the field are Dr. Wil- 
liam Sheppard and wife, Miss Fear- 
ing, and Mrs. Althea Brown Edmins- 
ton. We rejoice in all that has been 
accomplished by the Negro during the 
past forty-five years for his material, 
intellectual, and moral advancement. 
The work is as urgent as ever. We 
are still a poor people, and need all 
the help and encouragement we can 
get for a larger life and better serv- 
ice. With half of the Negro race still 
in the thralldom of ignorance, educa- 
tion must be the watch-cry. 

Help the Negro to help himself to 
a larger and better life and _ service, 
that he may fulfill his mission to the 
glory of God and the good of hu- 
manity. 


Western District, 
153 LaSalle Street, 


Chicago, Illinois 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE NEGRO. 


At the Lake Mohonk conference, held in the opening week 
of June, were present perhaps the most competent one hundred 
and fifty people that ever assembled in the United States to con- 
sider the Negro question. The result of their deliberations ap- 
pears ina series of eminently sensible resolutions, touching the 
vital points of the present status and the prospects of this people. 
It was a notable response to the imperative demand for a broader, 
wiser, more just, and more Christian handling of the theme than 
the American people have seen during the past twenty-five years. 

This coming together of a hundred and fifty experts was not 
needed to dispose of several fallacies on the Negro question 
which are already drifting down stream. Foremost among these 
is the persistent demand that the Negro question shall be left to 
the sole disposal of the white people of the South, which means 
practically that it shall be left to the leaders of the dominant polit- 
ical parties of that section. But the South is already too far im- 
mersed in constitutional nationalism to insist that the affairs of 
eight million American citizens, with whom the material, social, 
and political welfare of the Republic is fatally bound up, can be 
safely intrusted to the sole discretion of any portion_of the coun- 
try. From the beginning, the people of the United States have 
been responsible for all that has been done with this portion of 
the population, and no power less broad, progressive, and decisive 
than the whole American people, working through personal, edu- 
cational, social, and political agencies, under the inspiration of 
our “common Christianity,’ will be found adequate to the final 
adjustment of a problem so complex and so vast. 

The national government can do little through the political 
action of any party to aid in this solution, until the real states- 
manship of the whole country is awake to the peril of the cor- 
ruption of the suffrage which still afflicts a portion of the South. 
In behalf of the whole American people, the purity of the ballot 
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in every State must be demanded and enforced. The question 
of national aid to education, too, must finally emerge from the 
complications, ecclesiastical, political, and doctrinaire, into which 
it has fallen, and some practical method will then be found by 
which the impoverished South may be aided to cast off the fearful 
incubus of lower-class illiteracy. 

The wildest of all conceits is the demand for the exportation 
of the Negro population, or for its dissemination at home. The 
abolition of slavery has set free the young white people of the 
South to go where interest and inclination call. Hundreds of 
thousands of the most ambitious and most competent young men 
have left the older southern States since the war, and the girls await 
only their call. Meanwhile the Negro remains the real south- 
erner, as unlikely to long for Africa as the southern Jew to 
migrate to Palestine. He is in love with the soil. and is bound 
to stay; the only question is, How will he stay? 

The Negro, even the worthy superior class of aspiring young 
people of the race, cannot work out this problem alone. On 
paper, the Negro is an American citizen, with all that belongs to 


American citizenship. Practically, his race is the child race_o 


Christendom, the last people that has stepped over the threshold 
of modern civilization, living in a new republic which must 
always be dominated by that race which is distinguished as 
the leading race in constitutional free government. The pres- 
ence of ten millions of new citizens, who half a century ago 
emerged from the peasant class of Kurope, only exasperates the 
problem. The Negro will succeed on the lines by which the 
humbler classes in the British Empire have gradually moved 
forward, and no cry for a sudden, logical solution of the puzzle 
will be heeded. 

The northern churchman, educator, and philanthropist may 
contribute largely to the result, although this special influence 
will decline with the steady progress of educational and religious 
enterprise among the southern people. But the Negro is not an 
undeveloped northerner; he is a southern American man by in- 
stinct, temperament, and training. In all save his present politi- 
cal and social aspirations, he is nearer the southern than the 
northern type of life. While the whole American people are 
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responsible for the outcome, the final strain of adjustment must 
come upon the people of the South. The demand of Christen- 
dom upon the Christian South for a solution of the race problem, 
by lifting it above its old pagan and atheistic treatment into the 
light of modern Christianity, is already heard by men like 
Bishops Haygood and Dudley, who represent a growing public 
opinion in the upper regions of southern life. ‘T’o these men and 
women the call does not come as a curse oras a retribution, but as 
the most magnificent opportunity ever offered for an original 
handling of a question the solution of which challenges the 
utmost ability of this section, advised, environed, supported, 
and befriended by the nobler fellowship of the Christian world. 
In this direction the union of the three powerful disunited 
Protestant churches of the country, for radical mission work 
among the lower orders of the southern people and for co- 
operation with the higher element in the colored churches, is an 
imperative necessity. One of the most beneficial results of 
such union would be the direction of a great stream of material 
aid to southern mission work. This would be as helpful in things 
spiritual as the great outpouring of northern capital has already 
proved to be to the material welfare of the new South. 

The two hinges on which this whole enterprise of building a 
nation within a nation swings, are, first, the disposition of the 


» southern white people to appreciate their peculiar opportunity 


and heartily to assume its responsibility, in co-operation with the 
higher elements of a Christian civilization at home and abroad; 

and, secondly, the capacity of the Negro, under fair edueation Y 
and training, for the worthy exercise of that citizenship so sud- 
denly and so providentially bestowed upon him a quarter of a 
century ago. I believe that the southern people will rise to this 
emergency. There is no “solid South” outside the southern Dem- 
ocratic Party. Beyond these already somewhat vague limits, the 
southern people have all the elements of a diverse, broad, and 
progressive modérn civilization. No country is blessed with a 
richer individualism, and none will finally be characterized by a 
wider cosmopolitanism, than the South, peopled as it is by all vari- 
eties of the Anglo-Saxon race, and now open to the incoming of all 
Kuropean races. Every center of southern influence is now alive 
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with all the agencies of modern independent thought. The educa- 

tional public has well begun the most powerful of all movements 
for popular uplifting, by planting the common school for all chil- 
dren in every State. The one thing that the superior class in the 
South will never abide, is the odium of provincialism in our new 
American civilization. 

When we come to speak of the capacity of the Negro, under 
fair conditions, to appreciate and to appropriate the marvelous 
boon of full American citizenship, we must make due allowance 
for the natural inability of any people in similar circumstances to 
rise suddenly to the full power of using the best that is offered. 
The American people, in the magnificent wholesale way in which 
they thrust the loftiest human opportunities and responsibilities 
on the lowliest of the earth, have repeated the amiable delusion 
of the French princess who proposed to meet the cry of starving 
wretches for bread by feeding them with cake. Unfortunately 
for all of us, the freedman was first invited to sit down at a feast 
so rare, rich, and abounding, that it is not strange if the majority 
of the eight millions have not yet learned how to behave at the 
great national table and how to satisfy themselves with the com- 
mon diet of American civilization. From the necessities of the 
case, the demand of the nation that the Negro shall live up to his 
Civic opportunities, has not yet been answered, save in a crude 
and faltering way. The failure of his first essay, in the period of 
reconstruction, has terribly weighted him in every subsequent 
attempt to perform his political duties. A good deal of indiges- 
tible educational cake has been thrust upon him, useful only toa 
small, though doubtless increasing, class. Even the Negro com- 
mon school, imperfect as it may be, is practically beyond the use 

| of half the colored children. While every good Texas town offers 
: at least eight months of tolerable free schooling to every colored 
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child, the majority of these children either are compelled by their 
parents to work, or are indulged in vagrancy, so that they get little 
bot esore than three months; and the matter is worse in the older, im- 
poverished States. The better sort of colored church holds up 

a moral ideal of which several millions of these people, so far, 
appear almost incapable. Lack of skill, and ignorance of 

i economy in the earning and saving of money, are at the bottom 
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of the poverty and dependence of the average Negro laborer, and 
invite the injustice that still depresses him. That these defects 
are special race qualities, is doubtful. Indeed, they can all be 
paralleled by the immorality, ignorance, superstition, and helpless- 
ness of Huropean nations a thousand years old. Still, it is “a 
condition, not a theory,” with which the American people are 
dealing in their efforts to lift up the eight millions of Negro citi- 
zens to their final position. 

Yet, to a fair-minded observer, studying this problem of the 
capacity of the American Negro for a worthy American citizen- 
ship by comparison with the upward movements of humanity 
which have shaped the great nationalities, there is an encourage- 
ment that remands pessimism to the region of mental weakness 
or of moral insensibility. From his appearance in this country, 
the Negro has been in the direct line of Anglo-Saxon training for 


_ self-help. Under the providence of God, the two hundred years 
spent by the African in the United States previous to 1865, was 


the most effective application of compulsory education in the 
fundamentals of civilized life.to which any barbarous people was ' 
ever subjected. This training, on its negative side at least, had 
the merit of holding the pupil well in hand, and of defending 
him in several ways from his lower self. Distributed over a vast 
territory ; among the superior families of the country; protected 
againstthe ills that have harried every European people on its 
upward march, notably from “sword, pestilence, and famine”; 
the Negro was farther out of the woods of African barbarism in 
1865 than any other people ever was after five hundred years of 
the old-time European training. That this was accomplished with 
less wear and tear than in the ordinary upward movement toward 
civilization, was shown by the wonderful spectacle of the five 
million slaves caring for the home life of eleven States in rebel- 
lion against the nation, while fully conscious of the meaning of 
the awful tumult amid which they waited patiently for deliver- 
ance. A considerable class was, on emancipation, found com- 
pletely qualified for self-help. The agent of the great Davis 
estate on the islands of the Mississippi River was a colored man, 
and was declared by Bishop Green to be one of the best men in 
23 
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estate. The mechanics of the South were largely slaves. 

Twenty-five years of freedom have confirmed this educational 
movement along the lines of: American self-hclp and of fitness 
for good citizenship. In spite of the terrible temptation of the 
sudden and perilous change in their condition, the mass of these 
people have faced the situation in commendable style. The as- 
sertions that the Negro is worse off than in slavery and that he 
has been demoralized by schooling, ignore the development of 
a superior class of several hundred thousand, which, in import- 
ant respects, is already leading the race toward the promised 
land. Thousands of these families are now living in increasing 
comfort, are steadily advancing to a higher grade of intelli- 
gence and of moral character, are engaged in profitable labor, 
are learning the hard lessons of economy, and are as well 
entitled to respect as the corresponding class of the white race. 
His situation in being fenced off from the whites in school, church, 
and social life, has taught valuable lessons of self-respect and 
self-help to the average Negro, and has stimulated the growth of 
a large body of excellent, educated young people, who, as teachers, 
preachers, professional men, and leaders in the upper-class life of 
the people, deserve the gratitude of the nation. Along with a 
decided moral advantage to the white youth, from this separation 
has come a positive discomfort, in many ways, to the white people. 
Just now, the better sort of colored folk are impelled by self- 
respect to draw off from their white neighbors. This leaves the 
white neighbor quite too largely in the hands of the lower strata 
of the race for his comfort; and this disadvantage is felt espe- 
cially in the relations of household service. The best Negro 
women marry and establish homes of their own, while the gypsy 
class prolongs the torment of southern housekeeping, and the 
shiftless, vicious, and dependent crowd hangs about the white 
man’s door. | 
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ditch” in the rhetoric of the average southern politician, is greatly 


modified in the actual life of the superior people, who least of all 


purpose to take their social code from the caucus. Respectable 
southern white men bear themselves toward the reliable class of 


Mississippi; and for a time he was owner of a portion of. the 
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colored laboring men in no essentially-different way from that in 
which northern employers treat their workmen. An increasing 
body of Christian women are dealing with their colored sisters in 
the charitable and reformatory work in which the southern 
churches are interested. ‘The interest of many of the best_men of 
the southern communities in the northern mission schools, and 
their intercourse with the teachers, are marked features of the 
educational situation. Only a careful observer can understand 
to what an extent this co-operation by the best people of both 
races keeps down the lower classes, prevents outbreaks, and in 
numerous ways is restoring order, law, and justice in a realm 
within a generation turned upside down by the most overwhelm- 
ing industrial revolution of modern times. Doubtless the loss of 
wealth, together with the migration of the superior young men 
of the leading families, often works to the disadvantage of the 
Negro. It diminishes the power of that class to hold the lower 
elements of society in check, while the new rich man of the 
South is not yet a substitute for the kindly, easy-going old mas- 
ter and mistress of the plantation. But, as a fact, the best things 
now in the South are the work neither of its new northern immi- 
grants nor of the rising secondary class, much less of the im- 
ported element from abroad. The upbuilding has been the 
work of the old leading class, whose families, in their depriva- 
tion, amid conditions impossible to be realized elsewhere, have 
done a work of restoration that yet awaits the full recognition of 
the country. Especially is this true of a large class of southern 
young women who, left at home, have given themselves to the 
good work of doing what their hands have found to do, with 
a pluck, hopefulness, kindliness, and efficiency which add new 
honors to American young womanhood. 

The qualities of the Negro that expose him to injustice and 
ridicule—his amiability, habit of imitation, love of approbation, 
and desire for a front seat—are all in the line of an American 
civilization rather than of an African or an American barbarism. 
His habit of imitation is largely a capacity. for civilization, and 
the lack of it is the most discouraging element in the character 
of the Indian. The Negro has done for the Anglo-Saxon 
southern white man what the social German immigrant has done 
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for the North, namely, he has poured around society a lubricat- 
ing flood, which has modified the original type on the side of a 
tolerant, genial, catholic habit. This peculiar relation between 
the races furnishes a solvent in which sharp corners are worn 
away and by which a final adjustment of conditions is rendered 
far easier. 

The Negro is a Protestant Christian; and this fact is of pro- 
digious significance in his adjustment to southern society, which : 
still remains the great Protestant stronghold of the nation. ‘T'he | 
Catholic Church has lost a greater number of colored adherents 
in the Creole country of the South-west during the past thirty 
years than it has gained among the colored people elsewhere. 

/ The religious character of the Negro, crude and half pagan as it is 
in the lower regions, and still not quite sure of complete junction 
with the common moralities, is still one of the most hopeful ele-_ 
ments in the evolution of this people to good citizenship in a 
nation founded in prayer and consecrated by the dependence of 
Washington on the favor of Almighty God. : 
The unreliable character of southern educational statistics i 
. involves the educational progress of the Negro ina good deal of 
/ confusion. In 1887-88, a colored school population of 2,300,000 
between the ages of six and twenty-one, was reported. But the 
real southern educational age is from six to twelve. A million 
colored children and youth are reported as enrolled in schools, 
[ _ but enrollment is little more than a misty term for the hovering o) 
of a crowd of children around a school-house door. In the most ) 
. favored localities not 75 per cent., and in the older States not 50 | 
per cent., of the enrolled are at school in any way that tells seri- | 
ously on character-training, or does more than teach the “ three 
R’s.”. Notwithstanding an essentially equable apportionment of 
| public-school funds, seven eighths of which are furnished by the ae y 
\ more prosperous class of the whites, there are numerous reasons, | 
all summed up in that word of portentous meaning, “illiteracy,” 
which prevent the present generation of colored youth from re- 
ceiving their fair share of schooling. When we are told that 
education has demoralized the young Negroes for work, we must 
remember that one half of them have nothing that deserves the 
name of schooling, and that the remainder are pursuing knowledge 
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and discipline under difficulties which can only gradually be 
removed. But the results of school training in the better’class 
of schools, both common and private, are in no way different 
among the Negroes from what they are among other sorts of 
people. A superior class has already been developed, whose 
services to its own race are of inestimable value, and a steady 
improvement is noted among thousands of the humbler sort. 
There are twenty thousand colored school-teachers, thirty normal 
schools, and several thousand colored youth engaged in the sec- 
ondary and higher instruction, while the school property of the 
race amounts to a million dollars, and the southern people have, 
fixst and last, out of their poverty sppheese: = millions in the VA 
colored common schools. —— —— 
~ One gréat hindrance to the better val life of the Negro i is 
the toleration of vagrancy and idleness, and the general habit 
of “ loafing,”” among the lower orders of both races. The sudden 
change from European peasant life to the political manage- 
| ment of American metropolitan cities, has bred a young 
“hoodlum” in the North, whose antics his southern colored 
{ cousin in vain attempts to rival. The South owes it to 
| itself, to its white population, and especially to the well-inten- 
| tioned colored people, to suppress this intolerable nuisance as 
vigorously as a similar evil is kept down in New England. 
Compulsory education is probably not yet possible in these 
States; but certainly there can be a movement for the protection 
of childhood, for the suppression of vagrancy, and for the exter- 
mination of the dram-shop, which will relieve thousands of youth 
from daily temptation, and will hasten the separation of the moral 
from the vicious element of Negro society. Herein is seen, again, 
the noble service of the Christian women, whose labors for tem- 
perance and for the reform of the convict system have already 
borne fruit. 
The Negro must be the permanent laborer in a region capable 
d of supporting a population as large as that of the present United 
| States. He has demonstrated his capacity in every departmentof | 
| mechanical and operative industry, and is fully capable of being 
| sae lifted above the old-time peasant style of agricultural labor. 
And here is the opportunity for northern philanthropy to do a 
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great work, by furnishing the means of a judicious industrial 
training that shall touch every department of the daily life of this 
people. This movement would be enthusiastically welcomed by 
the vast majority of the southern people, and would reconcile 
multitudes to Negro education. Another service the North 
owes, that of resisting to the death the insolence of northern trade 
unions, which practically shut the door against the Negro laborer 
in any but menial occupations. At present the margin of profit- 
able employment is far broader in the South; and, that it may 
so continue, the whole country should aid the common schools, 
with industrial attachments, which in time will demonstrate that 
in the colored race the South has a deposit of human raw material 
fully equal to her marvelous resources in all other elements of 
national wealth. 

The complete exercise of political and social rights in every 
nation, by every race, depends upon the progress of the least- 
favored in the fundamentals of industry, home life, intelligence, 
and morality. No radical change in the present social and polit- 
ical status of the Negro is possible while the majority of colored 
citizens, or even the average colored citizen, remains in the present 
condition in these respects. Education in its broadest sense will 
gradually furnish the material which a wise statesmanship. may 
enact into laws that will block the wheels of reaction and will 
defend the race from assault from the rear. But the forward 
movement is almost wholly to be found in the “ working together 
for good” of the whole American. people, including the growing 
superior class of the Negroes, along those lines of operation 
which lead up to a Christianized, republican civilization. 

The progress of the Negro is bound up with the advancement 
of at least a third of the lower white population of the southern 
States. In this great body of several millions of uneducated 
white people, ignorant, _ provincial, involved in all the ‘prejudices 
of their class, still weighted by the poverty, lack of opportunity, 
and social neglect that have come down from the old social 
organism, is found the most obstinate hinderance to the rise 
of the superior class of the colored folk. A\national aid to edu- 
cation that would deal with this class al i. giving to every 
white child a good six months’ schooling anyally for six years, 
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would \n \a genefation lift the most grievous burden from the 
back ot Negro. Now the colored man is at the bottom of a 
deep ditch, and the lower stratum of the whites next above him is 
determined to keep him in his old subject position.} Higher up, 
the superior race is getting off the back of its lower brotherhood, 
until there appears an indication of a widespread political revolt 
against “the powers that be” in a dozen of these States. But 
still the weight of influence is with the people who have 
always directed southern affairs, and who will still largely control 
them. The sooner the whole American people in the most 
| practical way help the lower southern white man in his emergence 
from his present condition, the better for him and for the South, 
and incomparably the better for the Negro. Not over the heads 
of the southern people, but along with the nobler and more pro- 
gressive elements of the new southern life, must proceed the 
mighty national misston work of training this great and rapidly- 
increasing multitude of new-made citizens for their final position 
in American society. Of course the Nation, both South and 
North, can ina hundred ways refuse to look at the problem aright, 
can embroil itself anew, and can precipitate a conflict which shall 
outrun the horrors of our civil war and shall reveal new possibili- 
ties of folly and infamy to the human race. But surely the 
American people, hitherto so wonderfully guided by a gracious 
Providence, so favored in the possession of all the elements of 
the highest civilization, so apt to be moved by the noblest incite- 
ments, is not to be deserted in this hour. There is no imminent 
peril, but rather eminent opportunity to vindicate anew the power | 
of the Gospel of Christ to overcome every obstacle to the union 
of all orders and conditions of men in the Republic which is to be. 


A. D. Mayo. 
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WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 


A MORTGAGE isa dead pledge; so says Blackstone, so say the 
lexicographers, and so it happens in practical affairs, three times 
in four. The mortgageor makes a deed of his land to the mort- 
gagee, as security for the payment of a sum of money amounting 
to little more than half the value of the land; oftener than other- 
wise to less than half. The transfer is on the condition that if 
the money shall be repaid on or before a given day, then the 
mortgage shall be canceled; but if otherwise, that the land shall 
be sold, in order to pay off the accompanying bond, with costs. 
Originally, if the mortgageor failed to pay on the day named, 
the land became at once the property of the mortgagee. But 
at length the English chancery courts interposed, and allowed to 
the mortgageor an “equity of redemption”; and this practice 
has been universally followed in this country. The land is ad- 
vertised and sold at the court-house door, and if it brings more 
than the amount of the debt and costs, the balance is paid over 
to the mortgageor. 

But the foreclosure of mortgages is apt to take place in hard 
times; and the consequence often is that the land brings no 
more than the mortgage bond calls for, with arrears of interest 
and costs. When mortgages are made under a pressure of cir- 
cumstances, as is the case for the most part, this disastrous result 
is almost sure to follow; and the effect of the mortgage is only 
to postpone the evil day. If the loan is obtained on a mortgage 
in order that the borrower may engage in business—whether 
farming, trading, or speculation—he runs all the risks of bad 
crops, of unfavorable markets, and of fluctuations in prices, 
to say nothing of inflations and contractions of the currency. 
During the civil war, and for fifteen years after its close, debts 
were contracted, and mortgages were given, when the currency 
had been greatly depreciated, but was gradually appreciating. 
The consequence was that in every instance the debts were to 
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THE PECULIARITIES OF THE SOUTH. 


BY PROF. N. 8S. SHALER, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Amip the important and immediate tasks which the overthrow 
of slavery put upon the people of North and South alike, the 
interesting nature of the social ruin from which they have been 
reconstructing a new dwelling-place has received but little atten- 
tion. When men have just crawled out from the dédris of an 
ancient edifice which has tumbled down upon their heads, while 
they are endeavoring to save something from the wreck and to 
provide themselves with shelter, it is not to be expected or 
- desired that they shall dwell much upon the history and archi- 
tectural defects of the building. It is doubtful, indeed, if they 
will at the moment welcome the speculations of the curious by- 
stander in matters so far from their immediate needs. ven if 
the circumstances which have led to the disaster have the utmost 
philosophical interest, the judicious commentator will abstain 
from his discourse until the stage of suffering is over. Thus if 
the overthrowing has been done by an earthquake, the con- 
siderate man, even if his consideration be directed to his own 
safety, will surely not try to explain how the damage came from 
building insecure dwellings when shocks of violence are to be 
apprehended. His valuable remarks concerning the “ seismic 
vertical ” and ‘‘ earth tensions” should be postponed until his 
hearers have cleared the dirt from their eyes. If he is com- 
pelled by his fulness to speak prematurely, his preachment best 
be from a safe distance. 

But there comes a time, and that soon, when the philosophy 
of their misfortunes is interesting to all sufferers who love wis- 
dom ; when the steps which have led to their calamities, and the 
moral thereof, are welcome to their ears ; for to such people the 
truth is always good and helpful. We Americans are quick to 
discern what part of our actions has escaped from the field of 
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immediate and passionate interest into the calm realm of history. 
In this capacity for letting the dead past lie, we have gained, or 
perhaps some will say lost, ground as compared with our kinsmen 
over the sea. I have known British squires who would flame with 
rage at the mention of Oliver Cromwell, but I have not in years 
seen a Confederate soldier to whom the Civil War did not appear 
to be a matter of some remote traditional age. This curious 
turning from the past makes it at once easier and more import- 
ant for us to take account of the former social conditions of the 
old South—easier, for the reason that we may not then fear to 
arouse prejudices ; and more important, because these conditions 
will soon be utterly lost to view. 

In endeavoring to comprehend the social condition of any 
people, it is necessary to understand the permanent states of 
mind which determine the relations they hold with their fellow- 
beings, for therein lies the real field of difference in the most 
essential qualities of men. These inherited and rooted prejudices 
are so deeply buried in human nature that they are not readily 
disclosed even to the observant eye ; they are commonly not ap- 
prehended by those who are affected by them. In most cases 
these powerful but obscure motives are masked by more powerful 
impulses which are common to all men. The habits of courteous 
contact between men, the strong tendencies to common fashions 
in clothing and general behavior, by giving a uniform external 
expression to all who belong to our race and time, deceive the 
unwary into the notion that there is no radical difference in these 
like-appearing folk: great as are the similarities between human 
beings, we must perceive the vast and overwhelming importance 
of their diversities before we can find standing-ground from 
which profitably to study their behavior. 

The most serious part of the difficulties which have come 
about in the intercourse between the people of the Northern 
and Southern States of this Union has arisen from a failure of 
each to comprehend the predominant motives of the other. Each 
has measured the other’s actions from his own prejudices, assum- 
ing in the judgment the identity of spirit_which did not exist. 
To see the real difference between these people>-who appear So 
similar, requires oppor®unities of insight which fortune has given 
to few. That I may not appear presumptuous in the explanation 
which it is my purpose to essay, it is necessary to state that half 
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my life has been spent in characteristic Northern communities 
and half in equally representative parts of the South, and this 
with such repeated exchanges of dwelling-place from one region 
to another as would afford a good chance for observation. My 
acquaintance with the men of all sorts and conditionsin both 
regions has been very extensive. It is not likely that many per- 
sons have had better chances for noting the essential features of 
these contrasted people. 

The easiest way to trace the differences between the character- 
istic northern and southern divisions of our people is to follow 
them along their historic paths and to note the manner in which 
their qualities, inherited from the original colonists, have been 
qualified by the conditions of their physical and social environ- 
ment. The tone-giving settlements of this country were founded 
in the middle part of the seventeenth century; their colonists 
came from Britain: although there were immigrants from Holland, 
Sweden, France, and Germany who have made their mark upon 
the population of the country, they have had little influence upon 
the general spirit. The life-blood of the land, the best it has of 
good and evil, was, at least until the period of the Civil War, 
mainly English.. These men came forth from the seething life of 
the Cromwellian period, when the feudal notions of the middle 
ages were struggling with the democratic spirit of Protestantism ; 
when nearly every man held within him something of both these 
classes of impulses, and could by chance readily be led upon either 
of these diverse ways. We must conceive this curious mixture of 
impulses typefied in Cavalier and Roundhead, in the followers of 
Charles and of Calvin, before we can see how it was open to each 
of the American colonies to develop on either of two widely- 
separated lines of character according as circumstances gave it over 
to one or the other of these parties. 

The well-shaken dice-box of the seas appears to have determined 
that the most characteristic of the English Protestants should 
find foothold in New England, and that the portion of the English 
_ people who had been least modernized, who still retained a large 
element of the feudal notion, should fall heir to the best part of the 
southern portion of the coast-line about Chesapeake Bay. About 
these typical colonies other settlements gathered, but the Cal- 
vinists resorted generally to the northern portion of the shore, 
and the reactionary or feudal-minded people gathered about Vir- 
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ginia: this segregation was accidental and incomplete, but it was 
sufficiently well accomplished to determine that the characteristic 
Protestant element controlled New England, as well as most of 
the other northern colonies, and the English branch of the 
ancient church the Virginia group of settlements. The differ- 
ence between these populations was not altogether in their 
religious spirit ; in fact, the faiths may be called symptoms of the 
general state of mind of these divergent people. 

The Virginian was an old Englishman, and was more nearly 
allied to the ancient type of his race than the people of the 
northern settlements, whom we may fitly call the New-England- 
ers. He belonged to that conservative body who sustain rather 
than amend society. In the seventeenth century, when he 
parted from the parent home, he took with him the notions of a 
society which still retained a large share of the feudal spirit. 
The literature of that time shows that, while the Puritan had 
departed widely from the ancestral type, the body of the people 
had retained a large share of the traditions concerning the relations 
of men to each other which the system of the middle ages im- 


? planted in their race. It is characteristic of the feudal notions 


a 


that they singularly impressed themselves on the individual, shap- 
ing his modes of thought through deeply-implanted prejudices 
and ambitions. In that system of human relations the ideas of 
personal honor, of fidelity to a chief, of the motive of valor, 
and of the obligations to codes of soldierly conduct possessed 
the minds of men so entirely that there was little place for other 
considerations. Already the stern Protestant spirit of the Puri- 
tan was leading a great body of men out of this castellated state 
of mind toward more modern ways of thought. The feudal sys- 
tem, although it had noble qualities, was essentially hedonistic ; 
it was based on an elevated savagery ; under its dominion men 
were forced to shape their lives mainly on personal considerations. 
The best of its notions, those of personal honor and loyalty to the 
chief, were founded on selfish motives. Though the Puritan is a 
less picturesque and agreeable figure than the Cavalier, he had 
the advantage that a large part of his thought went forth to the 
great external problems of a singularly dominating religious faith. 
Individual dignity, the respect in which one is held by the men 
of the same estate, became of less importance to those who were 
ever concerned about the matter of their eternal salvation. 


nye” 7 


Thus through this intense Protestantism the characteristic traits 
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of feudalism were rapidly effaced in the peoples who were brought 
under the intense Calvinistic life of the typical New England 
colonies, while they remained in the southern colonies, where 
there were at first relatively few of the Genevan faith. 

Among the strong and society-shaping prejudices of the feudal 
time was that which separated the men of the higher class from 
hand labor. Although military employment had ceased to be a 
steadfast and common pursuit, the old ideathat the well-cultured 
man was not to engage in manual pursuits was still held in Eng- 
lish society. In large measure the prejudice against shopkeeping 
also found a place in the transplantations from the old country 
to the southern colonies; in fact, the social ‘‘ outfit”? of these 
settlements was largely made up of medieval customs which had 
survived the conditions which gave them birth. Suchis the con- 
tinuity of tradition that for many generations habits of mind 
which have been once well affirmed by use survive and manifest 
themselves as fashions long after their immediate utility has 
passed away. ‘They remain like the buttons on the back of our 
coats, which once served to hold the sword-belt, though three 
generations have passed since they ceased to have any function 
but ornament. 

Thus by the accidents which led to New England a select body 
of Protestants who had severed their minds from the traditions 
of the feudal system, and to the Virginian colonies settlers who 
were still in the succession of the ancient life of their race, it came 
about that the populations which were to have the largest share in 
determining the motives of this country started with very decided 
diversities in character. These differences were further accented 
by cértain economic conditions. Servitude, either in the form of 
‘indented servants” or of African slaves, was planted in all the 
original colonies, but it took no firm root in the northern settle- 
ments, for there the agriculture was mainly limited to products of 
domestic consumption, and the climate appears to have been un- 
favorable tothe negroes. ‘The indented servant soon disappeared, 
but the African bondman remained to take a fatal part in the his- 
tory of the southern settlements. It was early perceived that the 
institution of slavery afforded excellent ground for the seed of 
feudalism which remained alive among the southern people. On 
this soil these germs took good root and flourished amazingly. In 
VOL. CLI.—NO. 407. 31 
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the mother-country the lower classes were already essentially free, 
the servile conditions having practically disappeared before the 
colonists left theirhomes. Slavery gave the foundations on which 
a new feudalism of a modern, but characteristic, type was founded. 

There are those who regret that this country lacks the pictur- 
esque ruins of medieval castles which lend so gracious a per- 
spective to the visible history of the old world; but if these per- 
sons could perceive the intellectual architecture of the land, they 
would behold in all the Southern States the relics of a multitude 
of feudal strongholds which have survived to our own day. 
Every plantation was in its way baronial. There was the master, 
a lord on whose will depended the fate of his household. He 
owned men, who gave to him the labor of their lives, and to 
whom he owed protection from birth to death. Though it was 
without many of the elements of its ancient dignity, and some- 
what hampered by the civil law, the essence of the_ feudal rela- 
tion was here. All social relations whatsoever inevitably feel the 
Jmpress which comes on men where the lower class is owned by 
the higher. If the fates had sent the Pilgrims and Puritans to 
Virginia, and given the stubborn fields of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts to the settlers of the Potomac, we should doubtless 
have had much the same social conditions which were developed 
in these countries. The men who settled Massachusetts Bay, 
if their homes had been in the South, would in time have 
reverted to medieval conditions, while the people of the South 
would have adjusted their scheme of life to the more northern 
clime. 

As soon as African slavery was firmly established by the de- 
velopment of the tobacco trade, and yet more when its power was 
reénforced by the growth of the industry in cotton, the forces of 
commerce, more powerful for good or evil than governments or 
religions, determined the destiny of the South. At first the Vir- 
ginia group of colonies contained a considerable body of what may 
be termed yeomen, and these men had their share in the life of 
the people. Rapidly, however, the white society became divided 
into the masterful class of slave-owners and the subordinate class 
of poor whites. ‘This latter group was pushed into inferior and 
despised stations. They differed but little in social position from 
the blacks, except that they retained the right to bear arms, and 
their sons, if of great ability, might, through success, mount to 
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the estate of the masterful class. These freemen, only half-eman- 
cipated because they were not masters of slaves, drifted apart from 
the great plantations and mostly took refuge upon those fields of 
aa the southern territory which were not fit for the use of the 
ruling class. ‘The mountain valleys of the Blue Ridge and the 
Alleghenies gave them the sites for little farms that were unfit 
for the tillage of the crops which made slave-holding profitable. 
There they formed independent and singularly isolated com- 
munities, in which no negroes were ever seen; there they retained 
something of the rude freedom of the English yeomen and kept 
unchanged the motives and the customs which they had brought 
from the old world. Within twenty years I have seen the English 
short-bow in familiar and serviceable use among these people in 
hunting small game. The ancient type of pack-saddle there held, 
and may still hold, its place in carrying the exports of ginseng, 
feathers, and beeswax from these settlements over the narrow 
“v trackways which alone linked them with the outer world. 

The rapid development of plantation life in the part of the 
South—in all about half its area—-where the soil and climate 
favored the growth of the four staples which were the economic 
basis of slavery—cotton, tobacco, rice, and sugar—soon forced 

_~ this yeoman class into the mountain valleys or into the poorer 
“1 lands. Thus the country became divided into two great dis- 


tricts, separated from each other by the character of their popula- 
tions. The slave-holding people occupied with their character- 
istic life the vast lowlands and lower table-lands which surround 
the Appalachians on the east, the south, and the west. With them 
dwelt the remnants of the small, non-slave-holding whites who 
had not betaken themselves to separate communities. In the 
| midst of this plantation district the great promontory of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains extended from the Potomac to northern 
Alabama, including more than half of Virginia, the greater part 
of the Carolinas, northern Georgia, and eastern Tennessee and 
° _ Kentucky. Here, except where the highlands were penetrated 
| | by broad valleys, slavery had hardly more place than in the Berk- 
' | shire Hills of Massachusetts. There are, indeed, at the present 
| i | day probably more white people who have never seen a negro in 
| i} this part of the United States than in all New England. In 
1 camping expeditions in the southern Appalachians I have fre- 
quently been amused at the curiosity of the whites concerning 
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my negro servants : men and women would ride twenty miles to 
see the black men and stare them out of countenance. Nothing 
but a public and well-heralded hanging would toll them so far 
from their cabins. 

In this way, by the natural, though imperfect, segregation of 
the rich and the poor whites, there grew up in the South commu- 
nities tolerably separated from each other and singularly parted 
from the outer world. ‘The slave-holders, by the peculiar antisep- 
tic effect of the institution which controlled their society, were 
preserved, as in a pickle, from the. ferments of modern civiliza- 
tion, and the free white communities of the hill country were 
entirely isolated from the contacts of the outer world by the 
peculiar social conditions of the country which wrapped them in. 

Although the social pecularities of the mountaineers of the 
South have been made the subject of some interesting literature, 
their dialects and customs, which are in part a survival of old 
English fashions and in part of local institution, deserve far more 
attention from ethnologists than they have received. As regards 
the more important motives which we find among these people, 
they are all clearly derived from their old-world ancestry. In this 
writing it is impossible for me to trace, even in outline, the many 
interesting pecularities which are evident even in the superficial 
inspection which I have been able to give to these mountaineers. 

The sense of personal honor in all except matters of a com- 
mercial nature is as keen among these peasant proprietors as 
it is in the plantation class. The liar and the poltroon are de- 
tested as much as in the superior society of the South : curiously 
enough, however, these people of the hills have invented certain 
peculiar insults and gages of combat which find no place else- 
where. It is, for instance, an offence to approach a lonely cabin, 
especially at night, without hailing the inmates from a distance. 
If there be no man or boy about, the wayfarer must move on 
without seeking to enter. One of the deadliest insults which 
can be offered to the mountaineer is to injure his horse, even if 
the damage be only to the appearance of the creature. The 
most ineradicable feuds I have ever known have been begun in 
the following curious manner : twomen quarrel over some busi- 
ness trifle, such as their right in an illicit still ora land boundary; 
the difficulty, being a mere matter of money value, can easily be 
forgotten ; but one of the combatants, desiring to place the con- 
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test ona higher and more manly ground, catches his adversary’s 
saddle-horse and clips the hair from his tail, or, as it is some- 
times phrased, ‘‘ mules his critter.” Then it is for generations a 
murderous warfare between the families of the contestants. 
Something of the same obscure motive may be traced in the con- 
duct of the plantationer whose slave had been beaten by a man of 
the master’s class. Although the owner would probably have 
been willing to chastise the servant on the request of a reasonable 
neighbor of his own rank, he would rarely submit to having the 
punishment inflicted by another. In both these examples the 
dominant motives may be regarded as a relic of feudalism; of a 
state of society where a man owed protection to all the life which 
was subject to his will. 

We can see the same impulse to the protective relation in the 
management of the slaves on the plantations. It is true that 
here and there were masters who did not consider their servants, 
who were brutal in their treatment of them; but, on the whole, 
the relation of the slave-owners to their servants was kindly and 
gentle. The negroes usually were tenderly guarded in their in- 
fancy and old age, and in their years of toil were not overdriven. 
There were inevitable sag barbarism in the institution ; 
but when we consider the previous condition of the African race, 
and the state to which its American representatives had been 
brought at the end of slavery in this country, we are forced to 
the conviction that a vast amount of really profitable education 
had been given to this people. This education of the blacks in- 
dicates the long-continued and incessant application of care to 
their best interests. It is true that this care was in large part 
directed to economic ends, but the part of it which has proved 
most profitable to the negro consisted in the devotion of their 
masters to their moral well-being. It may be considered doubtful 
whether an utterly foreign and savage race such as the African 
could have been domesticated under any other system than that 
afforded by the revived feudalism of the South. Tocivilize such 
a people, to develop and fix by inheritance the laboriousness 
and other elements of social order which the negro has acquired, 
demands a peculiar control such as the conditions of slavery could 
alone have imposed upon them. 

In the earlier ages of our civilization the system of the over- 


lord did much to bring order out of the earlier barbarism. By a 
——— 
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process of selection it put the management of the lower classes 
into the hands of the abler men of each generation. It was an 
iron rule, and yet it was in its way beneficent, for it gave the 
control of the savage elements to the more civilized men, which 
is, perhaps, the first and most necessary purpose of a social organ- 
ization. In somewhat the same way the return of the population 
of the slave-holding States to the feudal system served to make 
the subjugation of the Africans possible: with such a task upon 
this people no other system was possible. Indeed, we may ob- 
serve that wherever the institution of slavery exists it inevitably 
leads to the lordly dominance of the master class. 
If we adopt the hypothesis, as it seems reasonable to do, that 
} Southern society is to be regarded as asurvival of the same feudal- 


life conditions which two centuries ago still existed in the mother- 
country, while the new English life of the North, untrammelled 
by domestic slavery, has gone forward into the modern fields of 
thought and action, we may account for the most important dif- 
ferences between the two sections. The separation between these 
American divisions of English people was: originally well marked, 
for the parting action between the ancient and the modern spirit 
began in the mother-country. Repressive of freedom as Calvin- 
ism was in certain things, it forced men to think of spiritual con- 
cerns in an intense way; moreover, it parted them from the in- 
tellectual past of their race and opened the way to free thought. 
| Under its influence men who were occupied with the question of 
Brak howe — their relations to the Infinite lost the sense of their personal im- 
portance ; it was no longer a matter of supreme aint tat Gaels 

neighbors thought of them; and so the somewhat inflamed 
sensitiveness on matters of honor which had characterized their 

ancestors of the feudal times disappeared in the North, while it 

survived in the South. Furthermore, the development of the 
economic system of the North tended to make the tests of conduct 
F  ssopend than in the slave-holding community ; commercial honor in 

a way took the place of the knightly form of that sense. 

The most curious difference between these peoples, and on 

some accounts the most inexplicable, is found in the varied esti- 
Ue mation in which life.is held by them. Nothing so surprises the 
Northern people as the fact that Southern men of good estate will, 

| for what seem to the distant onlooker trifling matters of dispute, 

| proceed to slay each other. Nothing so gravely offends the char- 
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acteristic Southern man as the incapacity of his brethren of 

Northern societies to perceive that such action is natural and con- 

sistent with the rules of gentlemanly behavior. The only way 

to understand these differences of opinion is by a proper consider- 

the history of the moral growth of these diverse peoples. 

The Southerner has retained and fostered—in a certain way rein- 

stated—the medieval estimate as to the value of life. In the 
opinion of those ages it was but lightly esteemed ; it was not a 
supreme good for which almost all else was to be sacrificed, but thaw shot 
something to be taken in hand and put in risk in the pursuit of — 
manly ideals. Modernism has worked to intensify the passion §.4, | ne 
for existence until those who are the most under its dominion ) 4 
cannot well conceive how a man, except for some supreme duty — 
to which he is pledged by altruistic motives, can give up hisown jy 4 Wy 
. life or take that of his neighbor. If these people of to-day will 


fe ut perceive that the ene has preserved the 
Y 2 een Oe “A . or _ 
/ motives of two centuries ago, if they will but inform themselves 


/ as to the state of mind’ on this subject which prevailed in the 


epoch when those motives were shaped in men, they will see that 
their judgment is harsh and unreasonable. It is much as if they 
judged tho actions of Englishmen of the seventeenth century by 
the changed standards of to-day. 

Nor will it be altogether reasonable to condemn the lack of 
the regard of life which we find in the Southern gentleman as 
compared with his Northern contemporary. We must, of course, 
reprobate in every way the evil consequences of this state of mind; 
but the question as to the propriety of that extreme devotion to 
continued mundane existence which is so manifest in our modern 
civilization is certainly open to debate. Irrational_and brutal as 
are the ways in which the old-fashioned patlensan of the South 
shows that his regard for his own honor or that of his household 
outweighs his love of life, it must be remembered that the same — 
condition existed in the richest ages of our race—those which gave 
proportionately the largest share of ability and nobility to its history. 
As long as men are more keenly sensitive to the opinions of their 
fellows than they are to the other goods which existence brings 
them, as long as this opinion makes personal valor and truthful- 
ness the jewels of their lives, we must expect now and then to 


have degradation of the essentially noble motives. It is, un- 
doubtedly, a dangerous state of mind, but not one that is degraded, 
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The explanation of the disgraceful Southern street fights 
which take place between men of good social estate is partly to 
be found in the history of the duel in that part of the country. 
Up to about fifty years ago the wager of battle there was still a 
common way of settling serious disputes. The sober-minded 
people, even those who under certain conditions would them- 
selves resort to the duel, endeavored to crush the evil by legisla- 
tion. Laws of the utmost severity were passed, which made it 
a crime to take any part, either as principal or second, in such 
contests ; all persons engaged in them were liable to be disfran- 
chised. ‘he result was such as is usually found in the effort 
to regulate social evils by enactments: duelling became rare 
or ceased altogether, and much more deplorable ways of fighting 
took its place. It has been found impossible to convict men of 
murder for such crimes, provided the jury is convinced that the 
assailant’s honor was aggrieved and that he gave his adversary 
notice of his intention to assail him. We cannot hope for a change 
in this deplorable condition until the process of modernizing the 
Southhas convinced men that the common law is more sacred than 
the motives of the individual man, whatever be the circumstances 
which arouse them. 

In judging our Southern brethren we should, if we would be 
reasonable, bear in mind the fact that, while in the mere external 
uniform of civilization they presented the aspects of our time, they 
were until the end of slavery dwelling in the medievalage. Their 
motives in many ways constituted the most interesting remnant of 
that period which had survived in this century. At present the — 
strong tide of modernism is sweeping over the old slave-holding 
States with a force which is certain to clear away a greater part of 
the archaic motives which so long held place in the minds of the 
people. With the death of the generation which saw the Re- 
bellion the ancient régime will disappear. It is tobe hoped that 

the better part of those inheritances from the age of chivalry may 
| survive and mingle with the essential good of modern life: the 
_ keen sense of personal honor, the respect for women, the belief in 
\ the dignity of courage and external manners, which these ideas 
' give to men and women, may well enter into and serve to ennoble 
their new life. 
N. S. SHALER. 
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Rev. HAROLD M. KINGSLEY 


IS THE NEGRO MEETING HIS RESPONSIBILITY ? 


By Rev. Harold M. Kingsley 
=} ><} | 


The answer to this question, so vitally important to ten millions 
of struggling Americans, depends largely, as most answers do, on 
the angle from which one approaches. A_ superficial observer 
may easily return an unfavorable reply from a casual examination 
of facts unfavorable and usually distressingly available. On the 
other hand, the thorough, sympathetic student, rare though he is, 
may, with a little effort, unearth very much that speaks in the high- 
est affirmative terms of the Negro meeting his responsibility, and may 
even, with a surprisingly small amount of unprejudiced reasoning, 
find that a good many accepted theories are untrue, and unfair, to 
say the least. 


Passing through a large southern city not long ago I had the 


favorable and unfavorable sharply defined. At one end of the town 


a group of Negro women prisoners sweep the street under the wateh- 
ful eye of a policeman; a scene at once depressing and revolting. I 
can conceive of a casual observer of the type that study the Negro 
from the tail-end of a Pullman making a sweeping generalization 
about Negro women, the low state of morals, the hopeless outlook 
for the race, ete., and the scene in mind could indeed be used to 
great effect. Continuing a little farther a beautiful and neatly kept 
truck farm suddenly refreshes the eye. Inquiry reveals that it is a 
eolored orphanage, managed and controlled by Negroes entirely, with 
a Negro woman, its founder, at its head. Thus it is with the facts, 
as a rule the unfavorable ones are on dress parade, while the favor- 
able ones must be dug out. Therefore the answer to this vital 
question depends largely upon one’s angle of approach and mental 
attitude, with truth and frank facts on the side of the affirmative. 
To illustrate the matter of point of view I have in mind an instance: 


Not long ago in the rough, growing city of Beaumont, Texas, 
an experience showed me how persons rubbing elbows may live at 
opposite poles of viewpoint. I was in a bootblack’s chair. Being 
very naturally interested in what Villa and Carranza might have 
done overnight, I asked, ‘‘Have you a paper?’’ ‘‘No,’’ replied the 
bootblack, not even looking up from his vigorous task, ‘‘I haven’t 
a one; I smoke a pipe!’’ 


Responsibilities imply obligations and moral obligations are based 
largely on opportunity and capacity. Looked at from this angle the 
Negro ought naturally to seem to have little responsibility for the 
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simple reason that he has little and in many cases, no opportunity. 
At best the Negro’s responsibility would seem largely negative as 
are his opportunities. It must be understood that the situation of 
the Negro is very grave and his battle to gain the heights is a hard 
one. He is in the position of the old lady who planted enough melons 
for herself and enough for the neighbors to steal! Everything seems 
to combine to make him lose courage, to give up the fight, to become 
an outeast or a criminal, to yield to circumstances and the baser 
self. He labors under a handicap that demands ten times the price 
of suecess required from the white man. But even in the midst 
of adversities and disabilities a large number are following the 
gleam, are struggling for self-respect and full manhood, are working 
with sublime faith in Almighty God to preserve their sacred indi- 
viduality and arrive at the goal of life. 


In answering the question, ‘‘Is the Negro meeting his responsi- 
bility ?’’ we may roughly divide the race into two classes. The first 
elass has everything against them and nothing for them. Judged 
in the light of opportunity little can be expected of them. I refer 
to that class that today is bearing the burden of the social and 
economic fabric of the South, its submerged tenth (and would that 
it were only a tenth) ; that universal class, which though varying in 
color and language, is ground down the world over by man and 
circumstance, with the door of opportunity not merely closed but 
never yet opened. 


One of the encouraging facts about the whole problem of the 
Negro is that even this reverse side has its hopeful features, its 
record of heroic struggle, its watermarks of unexpected possibilities, 
its potentialities of rich promise. One or two cases that have come 
into my experience in Texas have strengthened, as nothing else 
could have done, my faith in that class of men that we call common. 
There graduated from Fisk this very year a young man who, when 
seeking his first preparation at Tillotson, actually had to run away 
from a place where he was to all intents and purposes in slavery, 
and after swimming a river to escape his pursuers, finally reached 
Austin without money, without friends, without everything almost 
save the invincible desire for an education. This may smack of 
Eliza and Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but it is a true illustration of the 
fact that there are today many of the elass of men ‘‘to whom little 
is given’’ who not only yearn for higher ground but who do not 
flinch or quail at its price. On a visit to south Texas not long 
ago I was agreeably surprised to come across a community composed 
entirely of Negroes, whose well cultivated acres quite filled the vision. 
I learned that out of the total holdings of over 3,000 acres nearly 
one-half was in the hands of three brothers, who belong to the Con- 
gregational Church. At first I thought quite naturally that having 
so much property, it had been left them by their white father, but 
later 1 found that not only had they been left penniless by their 
father, but he had been run out of the community, leaving them 
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only the negative inheritance of hostility and disrepute. These men 
by the sweat of their brows through the years, spurred on by their 
own unyielding spirits, had wrested a large measure of success from 
the unwilling hands of fickle fortune, and had given to all who 
had eyes to see and ears to hear another striking proof of the remark- 
able endurance and capacity of the class of Negroes from whom we 
could reasonably expect very little. And it seems to me that when 
the final chapter of the history of the achievements of the black 
man is written, in a. high and glorious place will be inscribed the 
wonderful accomplishments of the so-called submerged tenth and this 
same class is the hope and promise of the whole race. The time 
onee was but has been passed, by reason of our progress, when this 
class was practically identical and co-extensive with the race itself, 
but the time has not passed when we shall have to draw on this 
unexpected source for men of power and brain, and for a share of 
the future leadership of the race. 


A second class, if they may be rather arbitrarily differentiated, 
is the talented, privileged tenth, or to be more correct, third. In 
this class we include all of those that have enjoyed any superior 
advantages, those from whom advancement ought to be reasonably 
expected. I refer to the graduates of our schools, our teachers, our 
preachers and other men and women following the professions and 
the arts. To whom much has been given from the same will much 
be required. Therefore for this class the question, ‘‘Is the Negro 
meeting his responsibility?’’ holds a peculiar sensitiveness, for by 
the progress of this class will be measured the world’s’ opinion of 
the appreciation and receptivity of the race of the deeper problems 
and the larger responsibilities of life. In answer to this question a 
thousand instances in the affirmative leap forward out of the experi- 
enees and observations of life and work in the South. Again we 
journey to the Lone Star State and select at random several instances 
where the Negro is meeting his responsibility in no uncertain way. 
At Tillotson College we find the students working with spirit and 
enthusiasm to help raise money to meet the gifts of a southern 
benefactor in the town where the school is located. In the morn- 
ing chapel exercises the reports of the progress of the various 
classes come in and the fervent interest reminds one of a crowd 
listening to the returns from the world’s series. Every face is 
alert and ofttimes a cheer for the class leading sweeps across the 
student body, presenting to us not only a picture of hearty and 
earnest cooperation on the part of Negro students in missionary 
schools, but also a striking proof of the deep appreciation of the 
responsibility of superior advantage, and I do not believe that I over- 
state the case when I say that the average Negro student has a 
soberer. appreciation of the obligations of his superior advantages 
than is usual in students, and he generally has some serious con- 
ception of the relation of an educated man to the race and its 
problems, and regards himself as an ambassador of education, an 
apostle of light. 


If you had happened in the city of Waco, Texas, two weeks ago 
you would have had the opportunity of looking in on the convoea- 
tion of an organization of 500 Negro farmers, and on the last day 
of the meeting you would have seén these men in their annual parade 
dressed in new overalls made in their own factory by their own 
boys and girls, not only affording an example of codperation in 
producing goods necessary for their vocation but making a long 
stride toward furnishing employment to the growing number of 
young people that the schools are preparing. 


They have in addition to the overall factory an industrial school 
supported and patronized largely by the members of the association. 
They also operate an insurance system aft the cheapest rates con- 
sistent with sound business principles. They have a bank that was 
started about five years ago and now has a paid in eapital of 
$21,000. This bank has been able to save much property of Negroes 
from the rascals who prey on the race and it is assisting the people 
to become home owners. 


The constitution of the society, written nineteen years ago and 
amended since only a half dozen times, sets forth as the objects of 
the society the cultivation of the cardinal virtues, the fostering of 
education, the furthering of codperation financially as well as spir- 
itually, the combining of capital in buying and selling and to elimi- 
nate as nearly as possible the enormous holdups of the middleman, 
the freeing of the farmer from the debt and tenant systems, the 
eurse of the southern cotton growers of both races, and finally the 
establishment of the Negro as a serious and worthy factor in 
the life of Texas. Behind this movement, so great and unique in the 
history in its usefulness, its coherency, its perfect organization and 
its downright honesty of aim and purpose, a movement that would 
be a credit to any organization, and an organization that would be 
a credit to any race, stands one of the earliest graduates of Atlanta 
University, a school nurtured by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, a man who, by his intelligence, and keen sympathy, as well 
as by a quarter century of Christian living, has attained an absolute 
and intimate leadership over as fine a set of Negro farmers as this 
eountry has produced. 


Of course this is the signal arriving of an unusual man, but it 
is also a feat that has its counterpart, ofttimes in miniature as it is, 
in the strivings and achievements of hundreds of men about which 
we shall never hear. 


We ean go into any city of the South and there we shall find 
industrious, sober black men doing mightily for the real emancipa- 
tion of Ethiopia, with as few of the faults and as many of the 
virtues as can be found in any people with similar opportunities and 
under similar environment, that can be found anywhere in the wide 
world. One finds in every community the products of the schools 
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of this Association and, wherever one finds them, they stand golidly 
with the moral and intellectual leaders, forming in many faces 
the very backbone of the community, standing as stalwart knfehts 
errant, and effective knights errant, too, in the midst of the changing 
and frequently disheartening civilization of the South. It is the boast 
of the Negro colleges that none of their graduates ever go to the 
penitentiary, and they are living refutations of that insidious and 
widely circulated falsehood that education spoils a Negro for real 
usefulness. The select band of college-bred men and women, form- 
ing as they do not one-thousandeth part of the whole race, are 
a fine tribute to the colleges that produced them and are doing as 
much as any class of people to work out God’s own solution to the 
many vexing problems of the South. It happens frequently that the 
eollege-bred Negro who has pursued a higher course in the North 
is asked why in the world does he go back to the South. It is because 
that there he meets conditions that challenge the very blood of a red- 
blooded man, there he finds a field for all of the wonderful faculties 
with which God has endowed man. 


One of the great needs of the race as it rises to face its respon- 
sibility is an intelligent sympathy. It is true that a good many 
things in which we take pride are crude and poor. A good many 
enterprises that look good on paper prove to be disecouragingly poor 
when we rub elbows with them.. Many of the efforts of the Negro 
are crude and even amusing to the unsympathetic, but no more crude 
and amusing than the strivings of the early days of American settle- 
ment, or the days when the foundations of our colossal national 
prosperity were laid. Certainly they are no cruder than the Seotch 
people 250 years ago, according to the statement of Andrew Car- 
negie, himself one of the canniest of that canny race. When we 
weigh the evidence that the Negro is meeting his responsibility we 
should remember that this is a day of beginnings and the value of 
things is in their rich promise of unfolding possibilities and develop- 
ing capacities. Things get their value for us not for what they are 
but for what they will be. | 


A southern cracker was the proud possessor of the mail order 
eatalog of a large Chicago firm, and this catalog, the only one in 
the community, was the center of entertainment on many a winter’s 
evening. Finally the interest, as it will ofttimes, developed to such 
a white heat that the owner of the catalog was brought to the point 
of actually writing a letter asking for some further details about an 
article which he thought he wanted to buy. In reply he received a 
polite and neatly typed letter giving the desired information. After 
waiting a few weeks, expecting an order, the sales manager addressed 
another letter, equally polite and neat, to the owner of the catalog. 
Imagine his surprise, when instead of an order, he received this 
hot reply, ‘‘I ain’t agoin’ ter buy anything from you now. You 
think you was smart come printin’ them letters ter me. I kin read 
writin’ !’’ 


When we answer this question let us remember that a good many 
bad things that are said about the Negro are not founded on fact, 
__ for. nstance, a very small proportion of the lynechings are for the 
-asual © érime, so much is this true that the mobbers of the South 
are na. onger giving the usual excuse. His inferior stamina, the 
high mortality, especially of infants, can largely be explained by 
low wages} by a necessarily low standard of living, unsanitary loea- 
~~ tions and ssurroundings, ete., the same natural causes that bring the 
_ same..regilts in any race wherever they occur. Let us remember 
. the golden words of Professor Ross, ‘‘More and more the time hon- 
oréd appeal to race is looked upon as the recourse of ignorance or 
indolence. To the scholar the attributing of mental and moral traits 
of a population to heredity is a confession of defeat not to be thought 
of until he has wrung from every factor of life its last drop of 
explanation.’’ 


Let us remember as we answer this question that the Negro is 
the pillar of the South: he not only guarded. the sacredness. of 
southern homes while the masters were away fighting to keep him a 
slave, but today the safest place in the world for a southern white 
woman is near a group of Negro men. Let us remember that in 
spite of the awful tales of reconstruction tyranny, insult and mis- 
rule, in his one brief taste of power he gave to the South its first 
public schools. Let us remember that, although the idea was by no 
means new and had been tried with indifferent success already, it 
remained for a product of this Association to popularize the great 
idea of industrial education, and make it a world factor in education. 


In summing up the question and its answer it would seem from a 
close examination of the facts that the situation is not after all so 
much one of the Negro not meeting what little responsibility he 
has, for he has done more than his friends hoped and more than 
his enemies expected, but what he needs is more responsibility ; that 
of self-expression, that of participation in government, that of fuller 
manhood and broader education. He needs that the truth, the deep 
abiding truth of Almighty God be known and the march of his 
history be regarded as part of the purposeful history of Jehovah’s 
plans. 


We should put down as axiomatic that the Negro in America if 
he is near the bottom it is not because he is reverting to savagery, 
but as Mr. Washington says, because he has never risen. And 
wherever the Negro has had the chance he has made good. 


FAS 
—_ 


THE NEGRO INTELLECT. 


BY WILLIAM MATHEWS, ‘LL.D. 


AMONG the modes of solving the Southern problem, one in 
which many persons at the North have put faith has been a hoped- 
for division of the white vote at the South. It has been thought 
that if the Southern people could be ranged in opposing political 
parties, according to their varying views of political, economic, 
or moral questions, the political rights of the freedmen, which 
are now practically abridged, might be exercised in full. ‘To this 
solution of the problem several leading men of the South have 
announced themselves as invincibly opposed. In a speech made 
on October 27, 1888, in Dallas, ‘Texas, Mr. Henry W. Grad 
editor of the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, declared that such a\ 
division of the white voters would be the worst thing that, in his  \ 
opinion, could happen. | 


— 


“The clear and unmistakable domination of the white race—dominating not 
through purchased alliance, but through the integrity of its own vote—that is the 
hope and assurance ofthe South. . . . Ignorance may struggle to enlightenment ; 
out of corruption may come the incorruptible ; but the supremacy of the white race 
of the South must be maintained forever. . . . Let noman tinker with the work 
of the Almighty. . . . No race has risen, or will rise, above its ordained place. 
Here is the pivotal fact of this great matter: two races are made equal in law, and 
in political rights, between whom the caste of race has set an impassable gulf.” 


This sentiment the Constitution calls, with exquisite but uncon- 
scious irony, ‘‘ the spirit of democracy, pure and simple, in this 
region.” Like views are expressed in a letter to Harper’s Weekly 
by Mr. A. B. Williams, editor of a Democratic paper in Green- 
ville, South Carolina, and by Mr. C. J. C. Puckette, a Texas 
politician. : 

The pith of their opinions is that ours is ‘‘a white man’s gov- 
ernment,” and that the colored race, in spite of the rights guar- 
anteed to them by the Constitution, have no place at the South 
except that which was the doom of the Gibeonites of old—of 
being ‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water” for their late 
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masters. Note that it is not urged that the white race should 
rule so long as it is greatly superior in intelligence, character, and 
property, but that, as Mr. Grady says in another part of his 
speech, it ‘‘must dominate forever.” No hint or hope is ex- 
pressed of a possible distant time when, by education and train- 
ing, the negro may become qualified to share in the work and 
responsibility of business, professional, and political life ; but he 
must be robbed by perpetual white domination of all motives for 
self-improvement, till he shall have become so cowed, abject, and 
spiritless that he will cease to aspire to a higher condition or to 
dream of rising to influence through a capacity for performing the 
higher work of society. By the holders of such views the neces- 
sary and permanent intellectual inferiority of the negro is 
assumed, not because he lacks opportunities of self-improvement, 
but because, as they doubtless believe, he is naturally and hope- 
lessly incapable of high culture. Of all the arguments used by 
the slave-holders and their apologists before the late war to 
/\_justify the oppression of the blacks, and now used to excuse the 


| perpetuating of white rule in another form, none has been urged 
_| more pertinaciously than this. Irrelevant as it is in either case, 


we purpose to show that it is baseless in fact. Granting the pres- 
ent inferiority of the negro, we affirm that it has never been 
proved; nor is there any good reason to suppose that he is doomed 
forever to maintain his present relative position, or that he is 
inferior to the white man in any other sense than as some white 
races are inferior to others. 

On the threshold of all argumentation designed to show the 
negro’s radical inferiority we used, in former days, to be pointed 
to his anatomical structure. Look, it was said, at his physical 
peculiarities, the shape of. his skull, the projection of his 
jaws, his high cheek-bones, his broad flat foot with pre- 
hensile great toe and “lark heel,” his short woolly hair and thick 
epidermis,—features which mostly indicate closer relationship to 
the chimpanzee than to the whiteman. But as it is admitted or 
implied in all the controversies concerning the negro to-day that 
he is a man, however low in the scale of humanity, we shall make 
no attempt to maintain the truth which Paul proclaimed on Mars 
Hill before the race-bigoted Athenians, that ‘‘ God had made of 
one blood all nations of men to dwell upon the face of the earth.” 
It is to the comparative mental weakness, to the asserted indo- 
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‘Africans among the nations of the earth,” says: ‘‘ We have seen 
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lence and servility, the degradation and vices, of the negro, that 
we are pointed as reasons why he should be ruled by the white 
man. A thousand facts, however, show that the defects and 
faults of the negro belong to his hadits rather than to his nature; 
are owing, not to his physical or mental constitution, but to the 
grievous hardships to which he has been exposed and the obstacles 
everywhere thrown in the way of his advancement. 

Dr. David Livingstone, in speaking of ‘‘the status of the 


nothing to justify the notion that they are of a different ‘ breed ’ 
or ‘species’ from the most civilized. The African is aman with); 
every attribute of human kind.” Foreign culture, which 
penetrated in a moderate degree some regions of Africa, has been 
shut out from others by almost impenetrable barriers. Beyond 
these the aboriginal people remain secluded amid their mountains 
and forests in a state of instinctive existence—a state from which, 
as Prichard observes in his ‘‘ Physical History of Mankind,” human 
races ‘‘ have hardly emerged, until moved by some impulse from 
without.” ‘Travellers who have visited the interior of Africa 
testify that in regions where the influence of the slave-trade has 
not been felt, in the fertile countries beyond the Sahara, the ; 
negroes’ disposition is mild, gentle, and amiable; that, far from - 
lacking ingenuity, they have adopted many of the arts of civilized 
peoples ; that they have formed themselves into political societies ; 
that their disposition to labor -is as strong as that of white tribes 
similarly situated ; that, in short, they manifest the same anxiety 
to improve their condition, the same desire to advance in knowl- 
edge and virtue, that. distinguish the human species in all the 
rest of the globe. The negroes of this part of Africa dwell in 
towns of considerable extent, many of which are said to contain 
ten and even thirty thousand inhabitants,—a circumstance which 
implies a considerable advancement in industry and the resources 
of subsistence. The fact that in these regions the population 
once consisted of savages as wild and fierce as the natives farther 
south, shows that human society on that continent has not been 
everywhere stationary and unprogressive from age to age. 


“The first impulse to civilization,” says Prichard, ‘‘ was late in reaching the 
interior of Africa, owing to local circumstances which are easily understood ; but 
when it had once taken place, an improvement resulted which is, perhaps, propor- 
tional to the early progress of human culture in other more favored regions of the 
world,” | 
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But ‘‘ no race has risen, or will rise,” says Mr. Grady, ‘‘ above 
its ordained place.” Yes, but who shall say of any race, till it has 
had a fair trial, till it has had opportunities and incentives for 
self-improvement, what 7s its ordained piace? What was the 
apparently ‘‘ ordained place ” of the Germans in the first centuries 
of the Christian era—the savages who, without cities, letters, arts, 
‘or money, consumed in sleeping, gluttony, debauchery, and gam- 
bling the days and nights that were not spent in fighting, often 
staking their personal liberty on their games of chance; whose 
drunken assemblies were often stained by the blood of friendsand 
relatives ; who adored the sun and moon, the fire and the earth, 
and propitiated their imaginary deities by the sacrifice of human 
victims ? How much more hopeful than that of the Southern 
colored man to-day was the mental and moral condition of the 

' Anglo-Saxon villein in the time of Henry II., when he was as ab- 

solutely dependent upon the will of the lord, and as incapable of 

holding any property, as the American negro before his emancipa- 
tion ? The lord claimed possession of the villein and of all that 

could belong to him, as he would have claimed possession of a 

horse or any other quadruped properly his own. Macaulay tells 

us that, when one of the ablest Normans attempted to win the 
hearts of his English subjects by espousing an English princess, 
his barons were shocked by the degradation. By many of them 

it was regarded as a marriage between a white planter and a 

quadroon would now be regarded in Virginia. Known in history 

by the honorable name of Beauclerc, he was called by his own 
countrymen by a Saxon nickname, in contemptuous allusion to 
his Saxon connection. The same historian tells us that in the time 

/ of Richard I. the ordinary imprecation of a Norman was, ‘‘ May 
I be an Englishman!” His ordinary form of indignant denial 
was, ‘‘ Do you take me for an Englishman ?” . 

Again, we ask what was, to all appearance, the ‘‘ ordained 
place ” of the Russians during the century between Ivan Vasilye- 
vitsch, the first Czar, and Peter the Great ? Hardly two centuries . 
have elapsed since Russia was covered with hordes of barbarians, 
among whom it would have been as difficult to discover any 
examples of intellectual cultivation and refinement as at this day 
to find the same phenomena at Timbuctoo or among the negroes 
of Georgia or Alabama. Even Peter himself, in spite of his 
efforts to civilize his subjects, showed by the frightful punish- 
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ments he employed—by the hangings, beheadings, and breakings 
upon the wheel, in which he personally took part—that his own 
civilization was but skin-deep. European in dress, he continued 
a barbarian in mind, manners, tastes, and his mode of governing. 
Such was the condition of a country which is now one of the six 
great civilized nations of Europe; and the sneerers at negro 
improvement, who prate of the thickness of his skull and despise 
the effect of circumstances on character, would have been as 
much justified in dooming the Russians to everlasting barbarism 
from an inspection of the Calmuck skull as they now are in doom- 
ing Africa to the same fate on account of the head, the color, and 
the wool of its inhabitants. Again, what student of history 
needs to be told of the contempt with which the feudal barons 
looked upon their serfs, whom they regarded and treated as an 
inferior race of beings ? 

The facts we have cited show that the intellectual and moral 
chasm which separates almost every nation of Europe from its re- 
mote ancestors is fully as great as that which separates the negro 
to-day from many a nation of whites. They show, too, how ab- 
surd it is to measure his mental capability, or that of any other 
semi-savage man, till his intellect has been developed as fully as 
possible by culture. Intellectual effort—effort through many 
generations—and contact with superior races are conditions pre- 


cedent to the elevation of any uncivilized people. Even the 


humblest skilled artisan in any community is not an accidental 
product; his mental and moral nature has been slowly evolved 
through ages of effort. Just as the ancestors of the English or 
the French péople could not suddenly emerge from barbarism 
into the many-sided development of their nineteenth-century de- 
scendants, so we cannot reasonably expect that the ignorant and 
degraded negroes of the South will be able, in two orthree gener- 
ations, to reach the standard of Europeans. As well might we — 
expect a crab, in the year of its transplantation into a garden, to 
bear the sweetest fruit, as to hope by the education of a barbarian 
taken from his wild, or of a serf emancipated from bondage, to 
render him all at once equal to an educated American. But, as 
‘‘ with time and patience the mulberry leaf becomes satin,” so the 
negro may be converted into a cultivated and polished citizen. 


‘‘ Nemo adeo ferus est ut non mitescere possit, 
Si modo culturee patientem commodet aurem,” 
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The truth is, there is no standard by which we can gauge the 
mental power of a man whose life has been passed amid in- 
_ fluences adverse to intellectual development., Thus far, the last 
twenty-five years excepted, we have seen the negro only when in- 
sulated by the deserts of Africa from all communication with 
‘civilized peoples, or groaning under the yoke of bondage ; yet, 
when we compare the American negro with the native African, 
we find that even the most debasing and brutalizing form of 
servitude—the pitiless drudgery of the field and whip—has not 
prevented the ¥ormer from improving by his intercourse with the 
whites. On this point we quote with pleasure the words of ‘‘a 
Southern Democrat,” in the Century for January, 1885 : 

“The negroes came to this country barbarians. They were savages; but they 

were not savages when freedom found them out. On the contrary, it may be said 
that in the history of the world there has never before been an instance where a race 
of people only two hundred and fifty years removed from a condition of abject 
barbarism was so closely related to civilization as were the negroes of the South 
when they were made free.” 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that the Southern freedman 
stands to-day higher in knowledge and culture than did our 
ancestors in the days of Christ, or even five hundred years after- 
ward. How grossly untrue, then, is the assertion of Montgomery 
Blair that the negro’s nature, of which, he says, the despotic 
form of government is the outgrowth, ‘‘is not changed by trans- 
planting, more than that of the orange or the banana”! How ab- 
surd to talk of the efforts made to uplift the freedman from his 
degradation, and thus to raise him to a plane of political and 
social equality with the white man, as ‘‘ tinkering with the work 
of the Almighty”! Such tinkerers were Augustine and Boni- 
face, the apostles of England and Germany, Clarkson, Wilber- 
force, and all the self-sacrificing philanthropists the world has 
seen. We may exaggerate the psychical and intellectual, as well 
as the physical, differences between particular races of men as we 
please ; but *“‘the fact that they are really insignificant is des- 
tined,” as Max Buchner says, ‘‘ to be made more plain the more 
the subject is impartially studied; and the efforts of certain men, 
learned in distinctions of types, to set up fixed marks of separation 
between them, will not succeed.” 

But why argue the question @ priori when facts may be cited 
in abundance to show that the mocked and branded negro needs 
but an equal chance with his more fortunate white brother to 
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make great, if not equal, strides in civilization ? “The struggle in 
Hayti which immortalized the name of Toussaint, of itself, fully 
tested and established the capacity of his race for self-govern- 
ment. It demolished the barrier of prejudice and caste by placing 
almost at a single leap a down-trodden and divided race upon a 
level with the best forms of Caucasian humanity; and this, too, 
not in the persons of a few anomalies, giants among the dwarfs, but 
by dozens and scores of brave soldiers, sagacious organizers, and 
even thinkers and writers. When we see negroes, as in St. 
Domingo, organizing immense armies, planning campaigns and 
sieges which, if not scientific, at least triumph to a considerable 
extent over the science and bravery of the finest troops of Europe; 
when we see men of this race arranging forms ef government, 
executing to a considerable extent some of the most difficult of 
human enterprises, entering into commercial relations with foreign 
powers, acquiring a maritime force and navigating vessels in the 
tropical seas with all the skill and dexterity which that difficult 
operation demands,—is it not time to set bounds to that pre- 
sumptuous arrogance which would arrogate to our own race the 
rights and privileges of the species? Facts like these and the 
lives of many eminent individuals of the race prove that there is 
nothing in the physical or moral constitution of the negro which 
renders him less susceptible of improvement, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, than other men. 

The race which produced Benjamin Banneker, the self-edu- 
cated mathematician and astronomer, whose abilities elicited the 
praises of Jefferson and Condorcet ; which produced that accom- 
plished scholar, linguist, and reasoner, Edward W. Blyden, LL.D., 
president of Liberia College; which produced that prodigy of ' 
mathematical genius, Thomas Fuller, ‘‘ the Virginia Calcula- 
tor,” who was torn from his native land and sold into slavery at 
the age of fourteen ; which produced in the eighteenth century Dr. 
James Derham, the slave who, after earning his freedom, became 
one of the most eminent physicians in New Orleans, and won 
commendation for his skill from Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia ; which 
produced the heroic Crispus Attucks, whom Boston has lately 
honored with a monument; William Crafts, the African explorer; 
Robert Small, whose exploit in Charleston harbor is well known ; 
Frederick Douglass, whose extraordinary abilities, natural and 
acquired, many of our best-educated white men might envy ; 
VOL. CXLIX.—NO. 392. ¢ 
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George W. Williams, author of an elaborate and able history of 
the negro race in America—a work of prodigious labor ; Richard 
T. Greener, for several years dean of the Law Department of 
Howard University ; Edmonia Lewis, the sculptor, who has 
wrought many fine works of art; and the negro scholar who 
some years ago obtained a double-first at the University of To- 
ronto,—this race has demonstrated, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
its right to dwell on a plane of equality with any other with which 
its lot is cast. But why speak of these exceptional colored men 
only? Dowe not see all about us, in every large town, men of 
the same race who make bargains, execute commissions, accumu- 
late property, and judge of politics as acutely and sagaciously as 
most white men? Have not many of the colored men shown 
ability as fluent and able public debaters ? and has not the South- 
ern white man on the floor of Congress, as Wendell Phillips ob- 
served some years ago in this REVIEW, more than once quailed 
before negro logic, sarcasm, and power of retort ? 

That the elevation of the mass of freedmen must be slow is 
obvious. How could it be otherwise? When we consider the 
long, dark night of barbarous ignorance in which the negro lived 
in his native land, followed by over two centuries and a half of 
servitude here, in which it was a crime to teach him and he was 
treated so as to stunt the natural growth of his reason and his 
virtues, how can we expect him at once to overleap the gulf that 
yawns between him and his late master? We are too apt to for- 
get that the freedman has no heritage of trained and disciplined 
mind coming to him through generations of educated ancestors. 
We forget that he has necessarily little of that power of self-con- 
trol, that capacity for sacrificing present ease to future good, into 
which, by thousands of years of discipline, the impulsive, im- 
provident nature of the European savage has been slowly and 
painfully evolved. We forget, too, that many means of mental 
and moral culture which are open to other men are denied-to him; 
that libraries, reading-rooms, lectures, concerts, churches, and 
religious associations, frequented by them, are either closed al- 
together to him or open under odious and insulting restrictions. 
Who can say how many colored men who have started, full of 
enthusiasm, upon the road of self-improvement have thus, as a 
Southern observer has said, been ‘‘ forced back into the bog of ig- 
norance and degradation from which they are so eager to escape”? 
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In spite, however, of these facts, so unpleasant to the impatient 
philanthropist, there is no occasion for a pessimistic view of the 
situation. The sable cloud has a silver lining. Though mentally 
inferior to the white man, the freedman is compensated not a 
little by three traits which are strongly marked—docility, affec- 
tion, and the religious instinct. Then, again, the conditions of 
his existence are infinitely more favorable to his civilization than 
those in which the Anglo-Saxon, German, or Slavic barbarians 
were placed. ‘The garnered experiences, the hoarded wisdom, 
the treasured discoveries and inventions of ages are ready to be: 
poured into his lap. ‘The success which has thus far attended. 
the efforts made to educate him has surpassed expectation. It 
shows that, even in his present debased condition, resulting from 
centuries of barbarism and bondage, he is susceptible of even 
high culture. In 1871 the commissioners appointed by the 
State of Georgia attended the annual examination at Atlanta 
University. In their report, signed by ox-Gosenet 2. = Sen 
they declare that at every step of the examination they were ims, 
pressed with the fallacy of the popular idea (which, in common \ 
with thousands of other men, a majority of them had previously 
entertained) that the members of the African race were not 
capable of a high grade of intellectual culture. 


“‘The rigid tests to which the classes in algebra and geometry and in Latin and 
Greek were subjected, unequivocally demonstrated that, under judicious training 
and with persevering study, there are many members of the African race who can 
attain a high grade of intellectual culture. They prove that they can master intri- 
cate problems in mathematics and fully comprehend the construction of difficult 
passages in the classics.” 


It is a pity that John C. Calhoun is not living to read this report. 
The Rev. Alexander Crummell, a negro who was educated in Eng- 
land at the University of Cambridge, because American colleges 
were all closed against him, said recently, at the Episcopal Church 
Congress in Philadelphia, that when a boy he heard that arch- 
defender of slavery declare: ‘‘ If I could find a negro that knows 
Greek syntax, I would then believe that he isa human being, and 
should be treated as such.” ‘Fhe newspaper reporter of this adds 
that, if the great statesman were living to-day, he might see more 
than this—even a negro who has written a Greek Grammar. At 
Oberlin College, the class rolls show the scholarship of the black 
students to be fully equal to that of the white. 
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In September last a convention of the colored Baptists of the 

West and Northwest was held in Nashville, Tennessee. An in- 
telligent white gentleman who attended the sessions says, in a 
letter to the Chicago Standard, that they were generally fine 
specimens of physical manhood, well dressed, and that their ad- 
dresses were well written. 
“In most cases a line of thought was chosen, and maintained with ordcrly prog: 
ress from point to point. The relation of each part to the end chosen wasclear, with 
little digression, little introduction of inappropriate material. . . . Occasionally 
one hears a passage of genuine eloquence. . . The enunciation in every 
case was perfectly distinct, the modulation natural, the emphasis appropriate. . . 


In their extemporaneous addresses and discussions they were easy and graceful in 
manner, perfect in self-mastery, never at a loss for thought or word.” 


The writer adds that the racial instinct was vividly manifested in 
the speeches, though without ill-feeling toward the whites. <<‘ The. 
black man to the front’ was the only phrase frequently repeated. 
Sensitiveness to the stigma of inferiority was obtrusively appar- 
ent.” Thinking that this characterization might be unconsciously 
a little rose-colored, we have interviewed an intelligent Boston 
clergyman, who visited the convention, and who assures us that 
the picture has not been overdrawn. ‘‘Of course,” he adds, 
‘‘these delegates were the picked men of the colored Baptists.” 
He confirms, too, the statement of the Standard correspondent 
that the white men of Nashville who attended the meetings of the 
convention confessed that their estimate of the capabilities of 
the colored race had been greatly heightened. The leading daily 
paper of that city expressed the same sentiment. Facts like these 
speak trumpet-tongued regarding the capacity of the colored men 
for culture and citizenship, and all the arguments in the brains of 
a thousand metaphysicians cannot explain them away. 

If there is any moral quality the growth of which is made 
impossible by hopeless bondage, it is courage. Yet even in this 
quality, in which his deficiency, if not utter lack, would be likely 
to be most conspicuous, the negro showed: himself, in each of 
our wars, to be far from lacking. In the battle of Bunker Hill; 
in that of Rhode Island, in which a negro regiment repelled 
three desperate onslaughts of the Hessians;-in the naval battles on 
the northern lakes, where Commodore Perry said that the negroes 
“‘seemed to be absolutely insensible to danger”; in the fearful 
fights before Forts Hudson and Wagner, at Olustee, at Peters- 
burg, and on many other hotly-contested and bloody fields during 
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our Civil War the colored man proved himself to be, not, as many 
persons predicted, ‘‘as valiant as the wrathful dove or most mag- 
nanimous mouse,” but the peer in fiery valor of his white an- 
tagonist. In some respects the blacks in the Northern armies 
showed themselves superior to the whites,—as in their freedom 
from drunkenness (the bane of the white soldier), in aptness for 
drill and docility in discipline,—and they have even rivalled the 
whites in enthusiasm, dash, and soldierly pride. The courage of 
the Ashantee and the Boer is well known. In an article on 
‘«‘The Negro as a Soldier,” in the Fortnightly Review for Jan- 
uary, 1889, General Viscount Wolseley says of the British negro 
regiments in the Egyptian army that ‘‘ they are certainly the best 
fighting material in it. Curiously enough also, even in the old 
Egyptian army, which fought against us at Tel-el-Kebir, the 
black regiments were certainly the most plucky.” 

The conduct of the negro both during and after our Civil War 
speaks loudly for his mental and moral virtues. At the begin- 
ning of hostilities, prophecies were abundant that he would rise 
at the first opportunity and repeat the horrors of St. Domingo. 
When Jefferson thought of the negro’s wrongs, and remembered 
that God is just, he trembled for his country. Longfellow, look- 
ing forward to the long-impending struggle, could see in the 
slave only an instrument of vengeance and a cause of ruin. 


“There is a poor blind Sampson in the land, 
Shorn of his strength, and bound in bars of steel, 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand, 


And shake the pillars of the common weal, 
Till the great temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and ruin lies.” 


But what was the negro’s conduct when the hour of grim revel 
came? ‘To the astonishment of his friends as well as of his ene- 
mies, in spite of his provocations, deepening through years, his 
opportunities for and temptations to revenge, he abstained from 
wreaking vengeance on his oppressors. During four long years 
of intense anxiety, of fiery trial and severe privation, he toiled to 


support the wives and children of the men who were fighting to 


rivet his chains forever, and never once laid the weight of a finger 
upon them in insult or injury. The negro raised his hand, not 
to shake in pieces, but to uphold, the temple of American liberty, 
though to him it had been a mockery—a prison in which he had 
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experienced only insult'and wrong. What, again, was the negro’s 
conduct when the war was ended and his freedom secured ? 
Once more all the predictions of his detractors were falsified ; all 
the hopes of his ‘‘fanatical” friends were more than fulfilled. 
History furnishes no parallel to the wisdom and good sense, the 
self-control and moderation, exhibited by those who were sudden- 
ly changed from chattels into human beings. 

Look at the economic progress of the freedmen, their advance- 
ment in material wealth and prosperity, and say if they have not 
manifested a self-denial, forethought, and thrift which would be 
creditable to a white race with similar antecedents. Were they 
utterly disgusted with labor, associated as it is in their minds with 
the crack of the overseer’s whip, with the compulsion and degra- 
dation of slavery, who could be surprised ? Yet, instead of fold- 
ing their arms in idleness, as was confidently prophesied by those 
who assert that the negroes hate work and toil only under the 
lash, they are earning and saving money, acquiring property, be- 
coming owners of real estate and comfortable homes. ‘They 
are ‘‘ establishing family names, and learning the importance of 
social standing, and of intelligence and good character as its pre- 
requisites.” During the brief existence of the ill-starred Freed- 
man’s Bank, the colored men are said to have deposited in it 
(besides what they entrusted to other banks) $57,000,000. When 
it failed, there were 62,000 open accounts. The cotton crop, in- 
stead of diminishing through the freedman’s fancied antipathy 
to labor, has increased by millions of bales. That of 1888-9 is 
expected toexceed all its predecessors—to reach the enormous 
amount of 7,500,000 bales! ‘The croakers who predicted that, 
deprived of the “‘ benign care” of their former owners, the colored 
race would die out, are now alarmed by the prodigious multiplica- 
tion of the blacks! Let the freedman contiriue to surprise us 
with such mental and moral marvels as we have named for two 
or three generations more, and who but the most_ pessimistic 
negrophobist can doubt that the skeptics who dogmatize about 
his ‘‘ ordained place” of inferiority, and the ‘‘ impassable gulf” 
that separates him from the white man, will be as hard to find as 
are now the croakers who denounced Grant asa butcher and the 
late war as a failure? 
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The NEW INTER-RACE 
RELATIONS in the SOUTH 


By WILL WINTON ALEXANDER 


[= conscious as'I stand here that the work which I represent 

was in part made possible by this Association. When it became 
apparent that it should be continued, you were the first church 
organization to which we turned for money. Pioneers as you have 
always been, you had faith in the idea and made an appropriation. 
About half a dozen of the church Boards now support the work, 
but as has so often been the case in enterprising work for Negroes 
in America you were first among the churches. 

The last week of the world war I traveled from Memphis’ to 
the end of the Yazoo Delta, speaking in the towns, villages, at cross- 
roads stores, and on scores of plantations, to the typical pepper- 
and-salt audiences of that section. In many instances the pepper 
was very much more in evidence than the salt, for that is the Black 
Belt of Mississippi, and in most of the counties the Negro population 
exceeds the white. 

I saw during those days what I had never expected to see: 
White and colored people from those Delta plantations crowded 
around a truck on a plantation, or packed to suffocation in a court 
house or a church, listening as one man to the story of the Nation 
at war. | 

I never spoke to those audiences but that there came to my 
mind the Negro boys over the South—as I had seen them go into 
the camps. Each time I had a word to say about them as I had 
seen them and heard from others the story of their life in camp and 
overseas. Of course the colored people were interested because I 
said the very best word I could—and it was a good word,—but I 
was greatly surprised to find that many of the better white people 
in the Delta seemed quite as much interested and quite as kindly 
disposed to those colored boys in the army as towards the white 
boys who had gone out from the same communities. For a moment, 
at least, they had found a new interest and a new value in colored 


boys. I came out of the Delta country conscious of two things: 


First, I was conscious of the wonderful patriotism of the un- 
privileged Negro of the Mississippi Delta.- In all the trip, no man 
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ever suggested that the Negroes would not do their part in every 
war enterprise. In every community I heard stories of their self- 
sacrifice; of the amount of Liberty Bonds they had bought; of the 
amount of Red Cross money they had given; and of their willingness 
to send their boys into the camps. | 

I was conscious, moreover, of the wonderful unity that had 
come to these Delta communities. As white and black crowded to- 
gether to hear of the war, they were not race conscious. For a mo- 
ment something greater than race had been laid upon their hearts, 
and as one man the people of these communities stood to face the 
great task. 

Was it strange that many said, “Surely the war has brought 
to us here in the South one good thing, at least. We shall never 
again have the racial suspicions and misgivings that have too often 
marked the previous years. The Negroes have surely demonstrated 
their right to a larger and better place in our life—to a man’s place, 
for they have played a man’s part in the war.” This feeling was 
genuine and general. Then the Armistice was signed, and all of 
that good-will, which had been such a reality, seemed to have been 
but a dream. With other reactions from the wartime idealism ra- 
cial good-will began to recede. From every quarter of the South 
there came rumors indicating that instead of the war leaving our 
race relations better, it had left them submerged in a fog of sus- 
picion which nobody on the outside could understand and which 
grew daily more perplexing to those of us who were near at hand. 

There were in the South a number of men who had been very 
closely related to Negro soldiers and civilians during the war. Dr. 
M. Ashby Jones, a son of General Lee’s chaplain, had been related 
to the War Department as a special adviser as to the Negro churches 
and their contributions to the winning of the war. Mr. John J. 
Eagan, who for many years had manifested a generous interest in 
the Negro laborer in his plant, was made an assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and was closely related to the Negro boys in that 
branch of the service. 

There were others, and all of them shared the feeling that the 
war had brought a larger viewpoint in Race Relations. This group 
was therefore easily conscious of the almost complete reversal of 
sentiment at the signing of the armistice. It was not unnatural, 
that having had this common viewpoint, these Southern men should 
come together and try to understand what had happened. Little 
by little the group was enlarged, colored men were turned to, and 
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for about three months the discussion went on. It was finally de- 
cided that the first need was to find out just what the facts were. 


A sufficient amount of money for beginning was secured from 
the War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. As a first step the at- 
tempt was made to secure a cross-section of the thinking of our 
people on this question. Twelve hundred white men were gathered 
from all over the South. They were brought together in groups 
of a hundred. They were the men who make public opinion in our 
Southern communities. They talked freely and frankly. 


At the same time at another place there were brought together 
750 Negroes, about a hundred in each group, the thoughtful men 
of their race. They talked for a week. (There wasn’t any difficulty 
in those days in getting Negroes to talk.) Notes were made of what 
was said. The Negroes when they assembled, appointed a com- 
mittee called an interpreting committee. At the end of each meet- 
ing there were not only notes on all that had been said, but the 
interpretation by the Committee. It was a voluminous and impor- 
tant mass of material. 


There are some things which Negroes do not say except as they 
are provoked to say them by white people. A sufficient number of 
white people spoke in the Negro meetings to provoke full discussion ~ 
of vexed points. That volume of notes, therefore, represented the 
heart and mind of seven hundred-fifty of the most intelligent Ne- 
eroes that could be gathered together in the South. 


Out of all this there began to emerge interesting facts, already 
known to some but with a new significance. One was that the more 
intelligent Negro and the more intelligent white people of the South 
had little or no point of contact, or means by which they could un- 
derstand one another; that they knew little about one another,— 
particularly white people regarding Negroes of education and cul- 


ture. (This class of Negroes know white people better than white 


people know them.) 


The racial situation was like this: At the top, where there 
was intelligence, good-will, moderation, and self-control, the races 
were far apart, and as they began to drop in intelligence, in oppor- 
tunity, in self-control, in religion, their contacts were multiplied. 
There is a place in the lower realms of economic competition, cul- 
ture and community life, where the races mingle. Race contacts 
in the South were largely at that lower level, and were contacts that 
make trouble and could make nothing else. 
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About that time a study was made of Negro homes in one of 
our Southern towns. It showed that as the economic efficiency of 
white and colored homes dropped they came closer together. At 
the top that there was no contact. The better white homes did not 
know that the better colored homes existed. Then, as the scale of 
Negro home life grew lower—down below a certain economic line— 
there began to be contacts between that low strata of Negro life 
and the more prosperous middle and upper classes of white people, 
from the fact, that the latter drew their servant class from the 
former. The first hand knowledge, therefore, of these better whites 
coming largely from what they were able to gather from the lower 
strata of Negro life which makes up the mass of the Negro do- 
mestic servants in Southern Communities. 

As a result of this lack of contact, much of the racial talk 
among white people was not true; at least the things white people 
who control public opinion said and thought about Negroes had little 
basis in first hand, adequate information. The popular picture of 
the Negro mind which the white people have is the picture of a 
Negro mind that never did exist. Negroes understand whites bet- 
ter than whites understand Negroes, and yet much that Negroes 
attribute to whites is not true. The relationships are made diffi- 
cult by misunderstandings on both sides. 


There is much goodwill among whites in the South for 
Negroes. The difficulty is that it is good-will towards the type of 
Negro that no longer exists. Old Uncle Tom on the Southern plan- 
tation was perhaps never as docile and submissive and contented 
as he has been pictured; anyway he exists now only in a story- 
book and in the minds of many of the better people of the South, 
who do not realize how completely this type has passed. Such 
people know absolutely nothing of the intelligent, the ambitious, 
efficient type of present day Negro. 

Our investigations further revealed that racial difficulties grow 
largely out of the mental attitudes. We are glad that someone 
who has authority and wisdom has discovered this also. The study 
made of the Chicago race riot devotes a long section to the part 
that rumor and myth played in that affair. Their conclusions agree 
with ours in this. Because racial difficulties do grow so largely out 
of mental attitudes, the problem, insofar as there is one, is a prob- 
lem in racial thinking. | 

We discovered that by bringing intelligent colored and white 
men together in frank and friendly discussion this chasm between 
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them could be bridged. In this way they came to understand one 
another; and whenever men will sit down in front of a thing and 
try to understand it, the difficulties are on the way to being re- 
moved. 


Understanding, therefore, in this as well as in all other human 
relationships, is the basis of goodwill. All we have to do in this 
country to keep ourselves moving in the direction of the Kingdom 
of God in relation to this question is to keep the lines clear, to 
build a sufficient number of contacts, to make a sufficient number 
of opportunities for men of the two races to understand one an- 
other. 


We have found a few men in the South who did not want to 
understand. There are not very many of these. I remember that 
when we brought a group of white men together to discuss race 
relations, one very distinguished minister,—a man of great prom- 
inence in the community,—when he learned what we were asking 
him to do, said “I never sat down and talked to Negroes in my 
life, and I shall not do it.” He walked out. You can do nothing 
for such a man. He hasn’t the will to understand. 


The work of the Commission on Interracial Cooperation has 
been to try to build a bridge across the gulf that exists between 
the intelligent white men and intelligent Negroes. There are eight 
hundred counties in the South that have ten per cent or more of 
Negro population. We sent a white man and a colored man into 
each one of those communities to study the general situation and 
discover who were leaders of the two races, and if there were men 
in each group who had the confidence of both races. 


This very interesting thing developed: White men that white 
believe in are as a rule the white men that Negroes believe in. 
Negroes that honest, intelligent white men believe in are the Ne- 
groes that intelligent Negroes believe in. There is no mystery here. 
Soon we began to discover that in many of the communities we 
could bring these men together—get them to sit down and talk 
over the local situation—and that out of that very conversation it- 
self grew a better race attitude. Whenever the habit of conference 
grew up not only a better racial attitude could be maintained, but 
many of the things that vexed the life of the community could be 
- ecorrected—things which all right-thinking people knew ought to 
be corrected. Whenever men set themselves to work to correct in- 
.. Justices and wrongs the step resulted in better race relationships. 
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There are, therefore, two fundamental principles for creating 
better race relations: Conference and Cooperation. 

There had been a conspiracy of silence in the South on this 
question. Dr. Moton says that Negroes tell white men what they 
think is safe for white men to know; and that white men tell 
Negroes what they think Negroes have sense enough to understand. 
You cannot get along that way. The first step is to bring this ques- 
tion to open, frank discussion. There is nothing about it that can- 
not be discussed. There is nothing that makes for danger more 
than whisperings behind closed doors. You in the Northern cities 
need to be warned that secret organizations and secret methods of 
dealing with this question only tend to spread the hysteria and 
stir the passion so common to communities where race questions are 
acute. This question needs daylight. Underground and secret 
methods lead to confusion and suffering. 

Right race relations are a by-product. If men work together 
around the concrete task, they will soon change their attitudes to 
one another. Two men cannot be made to agree by bumping their 
heads together. Get them together and set them at work on a 
concrete task, and out of the work will come a better relation. 

One difficulty in the South, and in other sections of the coun- 
try as well, is that we have too little consciousness among the 
people of either race of those things that pertain to the whole com- 
munity. The rising tide of community consciousness which is 
bringing to the proper attention the larger community problems 
that must be worked at by all will be of great help. 

I said a moment ago that this question was largely a ques- 
tion of the way men think. May I briefly sketch to you how we 
have undertaken to effect public opinion, bearing in mind always 
that the local community is the unit in which better race relations 
are built. 

Neither the white press nor the Negro press in this country 
is helping very much in the solution of this problem. The white 
press is usually unfair regarding Negroes, and the Negro press is 
quite as onesided in the views given of whites. 

The white press has been in the habit of playing up every- 
thing bad that the Negro had doné, seeming to discover little that 
could be commended. 

The Commission on Interracial Cooperation undertook to cor- 
rect the worst features of the white press. For instance, Dr. 
Blackwell of Virginia watches all the white papers in that State. 
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Whenever one of them begins to violate public safety and is unfair 
he writes or sees the editor and shows him that instead of helping 
with the race problem, as the editor being a good citizen desires 
to do, he is hindering. He points out the specific article and the 
way in which it has hindered. There are in each state now a num- 
ber of people who are trying to do this. We hope ultimately to 
have in each community more than one person trying to help the 
press to be of service. 

Here is an example. A riot seemed inevitable in 1919, in At- 
lanta. The city didn’t want it, but no one knew just what to do. 
There was a great anxiety. One Monday the Constitution, a very pro- 
gressive and helpful paper, published in flaming headlines, “RACE 
RIOT BREAKS OUT IN DECATUR.” Those who saw it supposed 
that the expected had come. Fullof misgivings 1 went down town 
to discover that there was no race riot. Two Negroes had gotten 
on the car to ride to Decatur, several miles out; they were drink- 
ing and made a disturbance on the car by exhibiting a pistol. They 
left the car near the courthouse at Decatur. One of them was 
captured by a deputy sheriff and others who gave chase. The other 
took to the plowed fields. He found himself pursued by a colored 
boy and a fat “deputy.” The deputy was soon outdistanced, and 
the colored boy said, “Give me the gun; I'll get him.” The deputy 
handed over the gun. The boy came within calling distance of the 
fugitive and said, ‘“‘They are trying to get me too; hold on.” The 
fleeing Negro didn’t stop and the boy shot him in the leg, cap- 
tured him and took him back to the courthouse. 


Here.was an opportunity to tell the community of the perfect- 
ly fine way in which a colored boy had helped to enforce the law. 
The Constitution, sincere in its professed desire to help, called it 
a race-riet.. The habit of seeking the sensational and naming it 
news simply asserteé:.itself. It should be said, however, that the 
management of the paper regretted the incident when it was called 
to its attention. There has been imprevement. Two or three weeks 
ago a serious crime was committed by a colored man. I read of it 
the next morning—inside the paper near the classified advertis- 
ing page in about an inch of space. This was as it should be, and 
the Constitution was helping by its news policy to create better 
race relations. 

To keep the bad things from the headlines is merely negative. 
The white papers should print the good things which Negroes do, - 
and the Negro papers should give space to congtructive things as 
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well as outrages and injustice suffered. The main reason for 
not doing so is that they do not know of the good things or how 
to get information about them. The Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation is sending to 500 white papers in the South twice each 
month the best things that Negroes are doing, and to a similar num- 
ber of Negro papers the constructive things being accomplished 
through cooperation. Little by little, very slowly, there is a per- 
ceptible change in the attitude of the press. 

It was said that Southern women were the “Hindenburg Line’”’ 
in race relations. There were many things to give weight to this 
view and to make it difficult for Southern women to think and see 
straight to the essential thing in race relations. 

One hundred Southern women were brought together in Mem- 
phis in October, 1919. They represented the leadership of the 
Christian womanhood of the South; they were among the finest of 
our Southern women. A hundred women more intelligent or in- 
fluential could not have been found. A number of Negro women 
were brought to meet them. One of them is in the audience tonight. 
For two days they sat quietly together, and for the first time the 
new Southern womanhood heard an intelligent Negro wife and 
mother tell the story of her life, the story of her home, and the 
story of her children, as they find life in the South. It was a most 
remarkable meeting. | 

The response of these white women was most beautiful. If you 
will read. the little pamphlet, “SSouthern Women and Race Coopera- 
tion”, which condenses their utterances, you will find the most clear- 
cut Christian statement that has ever come out of the South on this 
question. The story of the Southern Negro women and children in 
Negro homes reached the mother heart of these white women. Their 
emotions were deeply stirred, so deeply in fact that some who saw it 
were afraid of a reactiom when the meeting had passed. 

Little was done to follow up the Memphis Conference for twelve 
months afterward. But the women had gone back into their com- 
munities, with a new viewpoint on this question. The effect of 
their individual efforts soon began to be manifest. Little by little 
we began to bring together in their various states the women of 
the Memphis Conference, together with other women of influence. 
The plan was to reach the organized white womanhood of the South 
with the facts regarding Negro women and children. Today wo- 
mens’ organizations with a million and a half members are co- 
operating. Missionary societies, womens’ clubs, and the like have 
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pledged themselves to fight lynching and are demanding of those 
who enforce the law in the South that lynching shall cease. They are 
pledged to work in their local communities not FOR Negro women 
but WITH them, that Negro home life and Negro child life may 
have a better chance. 

~The men of the South may accomplish little, but when:.a mil- 
lion and a half women in their organizations have set to work for 
so worthy a cause, we may confidentially expect that in ten years 
something worth while will have been brought to pass. (Ap- 
plause.) 

It is difficult for you to understand the meaning of this move- 
ment among Southern women. Negro womanhood and Negro 
homelife have not had proper protection and help. When a mil- 
lion and a half white women in the South understand, as they 
have not understood before, the things against which Negro home 
life battles, there will be a new day for Negro women and Negro 
homes in the South. (Applause.) 

For years under Dr. W. D. Weatherford there have been vol- 
untary classes in the colleges for the study of this question. A 
few years ago an annual conference of college professors began 
to be held, one East and one West of the Mississippi. Teachers 
of history, economics, and sociology in Southern Colleges came to- 
gether to seek to answer the question, “What can the colleges of 
the South do to enable students to deal intelligently with this ques- 
tion ?” 

Today as a result of these conferences and similar efforts at 
least fifty colleges of the South have courses in race relations. 

In 1921 a number of intelligent colored men spoke in Southern 
colleges. They proved in some instances the most popular speakers 
that came during the year. This year in possibly half our colleges 
Negroes will speak on what the Negro wants and what he ought 
to have in American life. In not a few cases these will be at the 
regular chapel or some other hour which will signify the approval 
of the college authorities. Here is the report of one of these visits 
to a state school: “I have just come from the most marvelous ex- 
perience I have ever had,” said one of the most intelligent Negroes 
in America. “I spoke Sunday to the students in the State College 
in They listened attentively as I told them as frankly as I 
could what were the dominant hopes of the Negro in America and 
how they could help secure for the Negro his chance to be a man. 
Many of them came up to me at the conclusion and said, ‘We believe 
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in what you say and we intend to help make possible the things 
for which you are striving’.”’ 


A way must be found to get this subject before high schools, 
and into lower grades. The study of the pictures of the riot in 
Chicago will reveal the presence of boys in knickerbockers. How 
many of the lynchings in America grow out of the easily suscep- 
tible psychology of boys? 

The educational authorities in one Southern State are now 
seeking to get a new text book on civics written from the stand- 
point of the needs of that State. It will be used in the grades and 
in high schools. Into it will go a section on what an American’s 
attitude ought to be towards this question. 


Much of the above is only in the beginning. Most of it is 
yet to be done. The problem is not solved. Many things are prob- 
ably about as bad as they have ever been, but these recent years 
have seen some things emerge. The following are worthy of men- 
tion: 

1. In many communities a method has been demonstrated. 
No community that has had one of these committees for con- 
ference and cooperation has had a race riot or a lynching, and in 
probably forty per cent of the counties of the South there can be 
found some group seeking to maintain such a committee. 


2. The forces working for racial goodwill in America have 
been unified. There may be a race war, but there is a group of 
white and colored men down in the South who will not line up on 
a race issue. They are working and will continue to work for the 
good of the whole group. They have come to know one another 
with a new confidence. Such groups are a foundation upon which 
can be built race relations. Men talk about it as though it were 
some abstract thing. Race relations are just human relations. The 
building up of a constantly enlarging group of white and colored 
men in America, men who stand together, is the only basis upon 
which can be built better race relationships. Men are persons 
first. The color is secondary. 

8. Never before since the Civil War has the Negro had such 
a chance to speak for himself. Dr. Ashby Jones has been saying 
to his audiences, ““Whatever you think about this question, in the 
interests of good sportsmanship you have got to hear this colored 
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man, and hear with an open mind.” There is hardly an important 
church gathering in the South now where some Negro is not in- 
vited to speak. People are studying Negro poetry and music and 
are giving serious and sympathetic consideration to all these ap- 
peals. 


4. Not only have Negroes in these days been speaking for 
themselves, but they have found new voices to speak for them. I 
have a book of clippings out of the Georgia press. In news item . 
and editorial there is an insistent demand for justice. This is 
typical of the best Southern dailies, from the Louisville Courier 
Journal to the New Orleans Times Picayune. The strong words of 
Governors Dorsey, Bickett, Roberts and Morrow have not hereto- 
fore been common among men in their class. The utterances of 
church bodies and women’s clubs are strong and insistent for jus- 
tice. The conspiracy of silence has been broken. New and mighty 
voices join with the Negro in his appeal for a better chance. 


5. I hold in my hand a story. It is printed in black and 
white. It is a map of the lynchings in Georgia for the thirty-five 
years previous to 1922. There had been in that time about 439 


lynchings. There are the black spots on the map showing where 


those lynchings occurred. Less than one-third of the geographical 
territory of Georgia has had lynchings and less than one-fourth of 
the population of the State live within that territory. During the 
thirty-five years previous to 1922, with 439 lynchings, there 
had been but ONE indictment, so far as the records show. A cam- 
paign against lynching in Georgia began with the issue of Gover- 
nor Dorsey’s pamphlet in 1921, covering 185 cases of injustice 
that had come to his knowledge, and setting forth the difficulties 
he had encountered in dealing with them. In 1922, there have 
been eight lynchings in the State and there have been twenty-two 
indictments. Four men are already in prison for long prison terms. 
Fifteen others await trial. The greater number of these will be 
tried, not for mob violence, but for murder, a thing unheard of be- 
fore in the history of that State. 


How has this been done? A lynching took place in a particu- 
lar county in Georgia. A competent man who understood Georgia 
spent six weeks working with the local Interracial Committee 
gathering evidence. They brought before the grand jury the names 
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of fifty-six witnesses who were ready to testify against the mob. 
Four of them were called and as a result six men were indicted. 


6. The poor and ignorant everywhere have a hard time in 
the courts. The Negroes in the South as a class are very poor 
and very ignorant. During the last year the Interracial State 
Secretaries helped out with many of these cases of injustice. Some 
of the victims had been driven away from their homes; some had 
property taken away without process of law; some had been held 
for debt, etc. 


This work requires funds. In Georgia about $3500 was raised 
for this legal aid. The best lawyers are willing to advise and give 
money to pay for advice. To fight these cases is to win them. It 
is significant that the fight has begun. It will be finished when 
the nation builds a better functioning judicial system. As it is 
now justice is too largely a luxury for the man who can pay for it. 


7. Possibly the thing which has mattered most has been the 
changed attitude which has come to the white people who have 
been doing the work. The other day a hospital in a small town 
in one of the western States lost the little vial of radium it owned. 
After a very diligent search it was decided that it must have gone 
out with the soiled bandages from the operating room down into 
the incinerator and thence into the ash heap. Those ashes were 
sent half-way across the continent to a chemist that he might 
rescue the radium which they contained. 


Radium in ashes make a very great deal of difference in their 
value. To many the Negro had been the social ash heap in America. 
He had been talked of as a problem. But many saw the Negro dur- 
ing the war, how much he contributed and how much of an Amer- 
ican he had become. Some went into the laboratory of George 
Carver at Tuskegee, and realized that he, a black man, had for 
twenty-eight years worked quietly there, and in that time had 
probably made more contributions to the scientific development of 
agriculture than any other Southern scientist, black or white. 
In the light of such examples, this ash heap was seen to have 
values greater than radium. The voices of the Fisk singers, the 
lives of Negro doctors, ministers and farmers, many of whom were 
trained in the schools that you established a generation ago, to- 
day have a new meaning. With many others I am convinced that 
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the millions of Negroes in America have something of great value 
to contribute to American life. 


The Negro is not a menace to America. He has proved him- 
self worthy of confidence. He has been and may continue to be a 
blessing. In the years that are to come he needs the help of those 
who have voices of influence. He needs unnecessary barriers out 
of his way, and a chance to demonstrate that under God he is 
a man and can play a man’s part. 


Che Ameriran Missionary Assoriation 
287 Fourth Auenue, New York City 


Eastern District Pacific District Western District 
14 Beacon Street 423 Phelan Building 19 South La Salle Street 


Boston, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, IIl. 


The Advancement of Colored Women. 


MRS. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


“There are two million six hundred thousand adult women illit- 
erates in this country,” says a recent Southern writer. To be sure, 
this does not mean that all of these women—mothers of our boasted 
American civilization—are Americans of color, but it does signify 
that a very large majority of this number belong to what some people 
call the “‘Child” race. As long as this state of things exists, there 
will be sore need of help in the form of time, strength, patience. I say 
patience because I sometimes fear that many people who were at one 
time interested in the education of colored people have grown impa- 
tient. They do not regard the strides made by us as sufficiently 
rapid. They want to see us do in thirty or forty years what the rest 
of the people of our country have taken hundreds of years to do. 
They imagine that we ought to be more capable than other races, and 
why ? Simply because they do not stop to think of what we have had, 
and still have, and will have, for years and years, to overcome. 

My interest is in the race at large—men, women and children, for 
all must somehow pull up together; but I am here to-day to speak 
especially for that part of the race to which I belong—the woman, the 
mother—the one who more than any other is held accountable for the 
rearing, the honest development of the child, the citizen, the father ; 
the mother of the coming generations, the mother living in these days 
when more is expected of us, and ought to be. | 

There are 8,840,789 colored Americans in our country. 4,447,- 
568 of this number are females. These women live in all parts of the 
country all the way from Maine to Mississippi, 6n plantations, in the 
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smaller towns, in our great cities. : Many of these are intelligent, many 
more are ignorant. Some are well off. in this world’s goods, some 
are exceedingly destitute, some so beyond your conception. Last 
spring I came upon a woman about fifty years of age. She seemed 
much older. She had been struggling with the care of-a consumptive 
daughter who had just died leaving three small children for the grand- 
mother to care for. This woman lived ina small, open, “‘mud daubed ” 
cabin, with no windows at all. She had no furnishings except her 
two beds and a few things to cook with. The children were all too 
small to be of the least help. The woman had a cow which she had 
sold for a coffin. She worked every day, when she had the strength, 
for fifty cents. Out of this she paid her rent, a dollar a month, fed 
and clothed these children and herself and a deaf and dumb son. I 
met this woman the last of June. She said: ‘‘ Mrs. Washington, I get 
along very well, but I wish I had a biscuit. I have not had one since 
Christmas.” To my query: “ What have you had yesterday and to- 
day ?”’ she answered: “‘ I have had some sweet potatoes.” This story 
of hungering for a piece of flour bread went straight to me. But back 
to my sentence unfinished. Some of these women are good, just as 
pure and true as any woman can be, despite the fact that a woman 
could write in one of our reputable journals and declare that she can- 
not conceive of such a thing as a virtuous colored woman. But, alas! 
some of these women of my race are bad. They are only human. 

We can make no proposition which will hold absolutely good of 
these and many essentially different groups of colored American 
women. It isa task which I shall not undertake. A task to which 
Burke referred when he said no man can indict a whole race of peo- 
ple. Wecannot find the average colored woman any more than we 
can find the average woman in other races. The most any student 
will be able to do will be to estimate the size of the various groups of 
colored women. This is not even sufficient. The influence, efficiency, 
significance of one superior woman’s life may be of far more value 
than that of a dozen drudges, and hence the statistical method could 
not do justice to this very human problem. Statistics negate indi- 
viduality. : | 

The census each year brings to us information that testifies to the 
gain in the life and activities of the colored population and of colored 
women especially. In the last census 1,095,774 colored youths 
attended our schools over the country. 586,767 were young women ; 
27,858 women as against 28,268 men were enrolled in school from 
two to three months. 160,231 women as against 136,028 men 
attended school from four to five months, and 227,546 women as 
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against 187,173 men attended school six months and more. These 
figures only bring to our minds the already established truth that 
girls attend school more continuously than boys. 

There are a hundred public high schools for colored young 
people. The census shows the enrollment of 3,659 girls as against 
2,974 boys in elementary grades, and in secondary grades 3,933 
girls, 1,634 boys. In these schools 154 girls were enrolled in the 
Business Course, 792 in the Classical Course, 1,098 girls in the Sci- 
entific Course. In the Industrial Training Courses there were 709 
girls and 550 boys; 5o1 girls graduated and 177 boys finished in — 
Ig00 and 1901 from the High School Course proper. 

In the secondary and higher schools of the race there were 13, 306 
women and 9,587 boys in the elementary grades; 7,383 women and 
6,164 men in the secondary grades; 740 women and 2,339 men in 
the Collegiate Course. In secondary and higher schools there were 
17,138 colored students receiving the Industrial Training, of whom 
II,O12 were women. 

These young people in black have not accomplished these results 
on “ flowery beds of ease.” The men and women of the older gener- 
ations, the mothers and fathers of yesterday, have not been able to 
give them the home lessons necessary to the quickest development. 
They have, by the sweat of their own brows, aided by the great 
hearts of the North, helped themselves to get the education and 
the standing which they now have in many communities of our 
country. Many of our young women have worked their way through 
the schools, working during the summer in cotton fields with their 
parents; doing laundry work with their mothers; sewing for the, 
neighborhood ; doing domestic work for others or teaching the ordi- 
nary country schools. More careful training at home would havé 


* done much to better fit these young people to meet the great ques- 


tions confronting them in their life’s service. 

Our schools are increasing every year, and the number of trained | 
colored women is steadily and surely growing larger, and just in pro- 
portion as the women who have had the advantages of time and 
money and heritage come up, so shall we also come up.. We want our 
friends to trust us; to stand by us yet a little longer; to feel that we 
shall by our work for others of all races, in part, at least, repay them 
for their efforts for us. 

There is next the question whether the young colored woman com- 
ing out from the school shall be able to maintain in her life the ideals 
she has conceived from her school and her teachers. She does this by 
building up in the communities where she lives or works a society of 
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her own; by getting together small groups of women and girls and 
trying to bring these up to see the light as she has been led to 
see it. 

If one should take the time to go into the homes of these women, 
whether single or married, he would find broadening of the family 
circle, tasty furnishings, order, cleanliness, softer and nicer manners 
of the younger children, a more tender regard for parents, a stricter 
idea of social duties and obligations in the home. You may not 
weary of an illustration. Some years ago a young colored girl was liv- 
ing in asmall Southern town. Her mother and five children lived ina 
house with a big room and a kitchen. This girl could not, would not, 
be satisfied. She finished the little town school course, was examined, 
taught a country school for two years, saved enough money to go 
off to school. By the aid of friends like yourselves, she was graduated. 
Her first thought was her home, her mother, her brothers and sisters. 
She began to teach in winter and dressmake in the spring and sum- 
mer. She finally purchased a piece of land and put upon it a good, 
substantial house of five rooms. -A garden was made, a flower-yard 
was kept in order—in short,a home was created. To-day the old 
mother still lives; she—the daughter—still works. The brothers and 
sisters are all men and women who have followed the example of this 
older sister. Who can doubt the influence of such a woman? And, 
right here, I wish that our friends would take the time to see some of 
thesehomes. No one has the right to judge of a people by what he 
sees on the corners of streets*or at railroad stations. We find the best 
of other races at home, in schools, in places of business, in churches— 
so with all races. 

There is another class of women who need special attention—the 
women of the plantation. You who sit here cannot picture their social 
condition forty years ago. There was no status for the plantation 
woman except as acommodity. Mind, soul, body were bound in chains. 
To her there was no light, no home, no marital ties except perhaps in a 
few rare instances. Her daughters, born in the poverty-stricken 
cabin in the dawn of freedom, have come up through the days of toil, 
of wrong, of contumely without the first opportunity to educate hand, 
head, or heart. “‘ Stolid, stunned,” they have lived far back on the old 
plantations in their miserable cabins. The mother, unable toimpart the 
first teaching that would have made for the development of strong, 
sturdy, honest womanhood, cannot be held responsible for the spark 
of light that has failed. The black mothers on the plantations to-day 
“have lived the same lives their mothers have lived,’ and it is to 
them that the gospel of cleanliness, of true motherhood, of purified 
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homes has been given and is being given by the daughters of the 
American Missionary Association. 

Ten years ago on one of these plantations a daughter of the A. 
M. A. cast her lot, hoping to bring life, and light especially, to one 
hundred and fifty benighted women and children in the quarters of 
the place. Men whose time had been bought of the county by the 
planter were working out debts that were never paid; and the women 


and larger children, half clothed, half starved, helped in the cotton 


fields. The smaller children were left in the cabins to eat from the 
pan on the hearth the remainder of the daily meals of bacon and corn 
bread, yellow with soda; and the little ones, left to themselves, came 
up untaught inthe first principles of right living. In an unused cabin, 
proffered by the owner of the plantation, this young woman began 
her work. Broken places in the roof were mended, the rough boards | 
of the insiGe of the cabin whitewashed, the floor scrubbed as clean as 
possible, and after the home-made, chintz-covered box furniture was 
arranged, she was ready to begin her lessons of life. 

The conditions surrounding her might have appalled a fainter 
heart. She visited the unkempt cabins to find the mothers willing to 
send their children to the Sunday-school. The parents were anxious 
to learn to read and write in the night school to be opened, and not 
many weeks afterward the children’s and parents’ schools were well 
patronized. That was the beginning. The mothers began to deposit 
money to buy homes; children were decently clad. The years have 
passed and not a cabin on the plantation is without its garden of 
vegetables. This was unheard of ten years ago. The settlement — 
school has grown. The teacher lives in a three-room cottage. A small 
truck farm is run by the children of the school, and many a prize has 
been given for fine fruit and vegetables raised by the efforts of the 
young people. Near the school is another cottage where one of the 
first patrons of the school lives on a ten acre lot that is well culti- 
vated by the widow and her children. A daughter of the people, she 
is a fitting object lesson of thrift and industry, and the time is coming 
when the lessons learned in the tiny, worn-out cabin will be springing 


_ up bearing good fruit unto everlasting life. 


Another young woman educated by the Association vowed to 
devote her life to helping others as she was helped to see the light, 
and for twelve long years she has been laboring in the thickly-settled 
country districts of one of the States of the Black Belt. Beginning 
at the fountain head of the homes in her locality, she has worked out 
for the mothers of her school children an ideal home life that is tell- 
ing most wonderfully on the social life of the community. A mother 
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of mothers, she is working to develop the best in those who are lov- 


ingly dependent upon her for sustenance and direction of their homes. ° 


Their counselor is their banker, and she has received many a nest egg 
that has developed and grown into sums that have paid for snug 
homes in the village. 

I cannot forbear giving one more instance of another daughter 
of the Association who, by earnest, steady effort has established a 
flourishing school of five hundred pupilsin one of our Southern cities. 
The course extends from the Kindergarten to a Normal Course for 
training teachers, and every year thirty and forty young men and 
women enter the ranks of the workers, or step into higher schools of 
learning to better fit them for the battle of life. A mission Sunday- 
school of 300 children, a day nursery, sewing schools, among the 
slums, district visiting, are among the outside interests of the busy 
worker, who believes with her whole heart that ‘‘ inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these, ye have done it unto Me.” 

In city and country the status of our women is rising. Compar- 
ing yesterday with to-day, we thank God for the advancement. The 
efforts of our young women who have sat under the teachings of the 
A. M. A. are making for the advancement of those who have been 
without educational privileges, and slowly but surely the good work 
is radiating. Especially is this true as seen in the ee home life 
where good seed has been sown. 

Better knowledge of the laws of health is disseminated Fe the 
thirty-five women doctors who are actively engaged in a warfare with 
the inherited weakness of the race. Four hundred and twenty eight 
nurses have joined the ranks of workers, and I feel that the needs of 
the race are in a measure being met, with better homes, skilled physi- 
cians and nurses, who, in their relation to the homes and the mothers 
of the race, will aid materially in the development of sound bodies fit 
for the indwelling of the better soul. 

If we can have these skilled physicians and nurses along with our 
training in other directions, we shall not disappoint our friends. Edu- 
cation is becoming more practical everywhere and among all peoples. 
So it should be. It was very natural that the colored fatiiters and 
mothers felt that they had worked for years and when freed their 
children must not do so. They naturally forgot that they had not 
worked—they were worked. There is a great difference between work- 
ing and being worked. It is a great privilege to work, to be inde- 
pendent ; and no human being worked as an ox or a horse, simply 
carrying out the plan or conception of another man’s mind, can meas- 
ure up to any worthy standard of manhood or womanhood. If our 
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young people are to do the best for themselves, they must be taught 
along with their literary studies the beauty and strength they may 
gain in conceiving and perfecting a pieee of work. If geometry does’ 
not make it possible for a farmer to build his fences straight, to lay off 
his lots correctly, it is not of the greatest value to him. If chemistry 
and physics do not teach him the handling of the soil, the value of 
manures, etc., it has failed just to such an extent. The young women 
coming out from our schools, in order to meet the larger opportunities 
of community work, must be educated, and this means that they must 
be careful teachers. Teachers of cooking, of the arts of dressmak- 
ing, millinery and weaving, are in demand, and the time will come 
when our public schools will need women who can act as well as 
think. These two things were never intended to be separate. In these 
later years educators and friends are coming to see this. 

Many people make the claim that the young women do not use 
their education for others. They are not willing to come into a house 
and run the kitchen even after they have had the science which makes. 
the work less a drudgery. They are not anxious to take charge of a 
nursery in a home even after they have learned the kindergarten lul- 
labies which are the delight of the children. But can you not see 
that one reaches a far greater number of others by going into a dis- 
trict and having classes in cooking of twelve and fifteen throughout 
the day than she does by confining herself to one small kitchen ? And 
is it not natural for her to long for this bigger and broader field of 
usefulness? And so it is with the nursery, the laundry and other 
professions. | 

We need even larger numbers of women for our schools and com- 
munities. We are still looking to friends to help the A. M. A. to carry 
on its work. It cannot fail, for it already has gone too far to fail. I 
repeat again that we shall not prove faithless to our trust. We hold 
the destiny of the race in our hands and we shall try to be what you 
expect of us. We want your confidence. We want you to have faith 
in us as women, determined to be the standard-bearers of a people 
chastened and beaten and sore. 

Putting before you the advancement of our women in their lives 
of preparation for service to the race, we have shown the number 
coming from our secondary schools; we have told of those taking 
professional training, the better to help in the survival of the fittest of 
the race, and we have given instances of the practical work being ac- 
complished by a few among hundreds of others of our women, 

By the intelligent manipulation of steam power to day, the three- 
days’ journey of ten years ago between the North and the far South 
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has been shortened to forty-eight hours. If, through the disadvan- 
tages of the past we have made a start that is telling for the gen- 
eral advancement of our womankind, through the efforts of the 
workers of to-day, we shall soon reach the goal. For with the moth- 
ers of the race trained to meet the responsibilities of home and family 
ties ; with the children forging the links that combine the education 
of heart, mind and hand; with thousands of the race maintaining 
comfortable homes of culture and refinement, we shall have faith in 
the possibilities of a people that have come up through hard trials. 
To the American Missionary Association and its numerous auxil- 
iaries scattered throughout these United States her daughters owe a 
debt of allegiance ; above all to the sainted pioneers of the Association 
who suffered ostracism and sacrificed their lives in the beginning of 
the work for the uplift of the freedmen. And again, the daughters of 
the bondsmen pledge themselves by united effort to work for the re- 
demption of their despised race, and they pray earnestly that members 
of the American Missionary Association, to-day working so zealously 
to frustrate the onslaughts of the enemies of the race, may continue to 
extend a helping hand to the thousands reaching out after a better life. 
The advancement of the women of the black race of America is 
assured. By the tremendous educative influences of the twentieth — 
century, an epoch will soon be reached in the history of the black race 
of America that will be marked by the advancement of its women to 
the highest plane, and a consequent uplift of the masses of an outcast 
. people. 


Charles Jackson Ryder 


Corresponding Secretary 
of the 


American Missionary Association 
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By JOHN R. ROGERS 


In #Memoriam 
Charles PJackson BWyder 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
of the American Missionary Association 


by John R. Rogers 


Charles Jackson Ryder was born on Christmas Day, 1848, and 
hence would have been sixty-nine years old, had he lived until the 
twenty-fifth of next December. 

He was born at Oberlin; and so the first breath he drew, was in 
an atmosphere charged with anti-slavery passton and missionary zeal. 
The Association, which he was afterwards to serve so well, had been 
in existence a little more than a year. When he was fourteen years 
of age his father died. His mother (who lived to a great age and 
died in Dr. Ryder’s home) was.a woman of efficiency ; and by.economy 
and wise management of the small property left by her husband, 


brought up her family, sending her sons through college. The sons 


as they grew older contributed to the family income. Dr. Ryder there- 
fore grew-up in a home where simplicity and economy prevailed, but 
not dire poverty. 

Dr. Ryder attended the public schools and the Academy of Oberlin 
College; but in his freshman year his health broke down and he was 
threatened with tuberculosis. Leaving college he went into business 
for himself, in which he was markedly successful. Had he continued 
in business life, there is little doubt that he would have been a rich 
man. the business experience was of great value in his after life. 
It enabled him to approach business men in a way they liked. When 


Treasurer Hubbard died so suddenly, he was made Treasurer pro tem, 


and for six months carried the double burden of his own work and 


— 


that of the treasury without the loss of one dollar to the Association. 
But business life did not atract young Ryder. Having recovered his 
health, and in two years accumulated enough to pay his way during 
the remainder of his course, he returned to college. 

Graduating in ’75 he immediately began the study of Theology, 
but interrupted his course to spend a year in Europe as advance agent 
for the Jubilee Singers of Fisk University. For many years it has 
fallen to Dr. Ryder to prepare the A. M. A. programs; you will note 
that the Jubliee Singers have always had their place. | 

Returning from Europe he married Sarah Tenney, and completing 
his divinity studies, was called to be pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Medina, Ohio. He was very successful in his work, and 
soon was known and loved by his fellow pastors throughout the state. 

In 1884 he was called to be Field Superintendent of the A. M. A.; 
in 89 District Secretary at Boston; in "92 he came to New York and 
was made Corresponding Secretary, an office he held for twenty-five 
years. During this time he was associated with such men as Strieby, 
Powell, Beard, Roy, Cooper, Ward, Hull and many others whose names 
shall live in Congregational history. During these twenty-five years 
he was the head of the Department of Support. This department was 
charged with the duty of raising each year from the churches and in- 
dividuals, the sum of a quarter of a million of dollars. It was the 
task of Sisyphus. No sooner was one year passed than the task began 
anew. 

It must be remembered also that Dr. Ryder began this work a 
quarter of a century after the Civil War, when the Negro problem 
had become tiresome to many, and when the political control in the 
South had been turned over to the former masters. 

The success of Dr. Ryder and those who labored with him, is it 
not written in the chronicles of the Annual Reports? But the dry 
figures, there set down, give little estimate of the tens of thousands 
of miles traveled, or the thousands of addresses made and interviews 


had. Dr. Ryder once told me that his travel for the A. M. A. would 
have girdled the earth ten times. 

Such is the barest outline of the man and his life, all which the 
time permits. We have only a moment to consider some of the quali- 
ties that made him what he was, and enabled him to do his work. 

And first, we note his sincerity. No one ever looked into Dr. 
Ryder’s face and did not know that he spoke the truth as he saw it. 
There was something about his voice and manner that won attention 
and disarmed prejudice. It was this quality that made it possible for 
him to collect very large sums in the aggregate from personal calls or 
individuals. I can give one instance only out of thousands. 

At an annual meeting a few years ago in a western city, a lady 
heard Dr. Ryder give the annual secretarial address. She was inter- 
ested, and said so to a fellow townsman, who reported the fact to the 
Doctor, and volunteered to go with him to call on the lady. The call 
lasted about twenty minutes. So far as known the lady had never 
before this time been interested in the A. M, A., and so far as Dr. 
Ryder knew, she never showed this interest subsequently, but at her 
death (three years after that brief interview) she left the American 
Missionary Association one hundred thousand dollars. This was the 
largest sum thus obtained, but thousands gave as the result of personal 
intercourse, and some of these gifts were expressed in four and five 
figures. 

The second thing to be noted in Dr. Ryder’s character is the pro- 
found love for universal humanity which he had. White, Black, Yel- 
low, or Red, his big heart took them all in, with real affection. And 
this love of humanity was no mere sentiment, it wrought itself into 
deeds. To Dr. Ryder preeminently belongs the initiation and promo- 
tion of the work of the A. M. A. for the American Highlanders, a name 
which he originated. This warm affection for everybody showed it- 
self in a thousand seemingly insignificant things, but which revealed 
the inner spirit of the man. Every morning when the elevator boy 
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took him to the eighth floor of the United Charities Building, as he 
left the car Dr. Ryder said “thank you.” There is a colored man who, 
for many years, has been messenger and general utility man about the 
A. M. A. office. When this man reported that he had performed a 
commission, no matter how small it was, “thank you Edward.” No 
wonder that at the funeral the tears rolled down Edward’s cheeks. No 
wonder that when the news went out that Dr. Ryder was seriously ill, 
in all the schools and churches, the Highlanders, the Negroes, the 
Indians, gathered in their respective chapels to pray for his recovery. 
One of the most beautiful floral pieces at the funeral bore the inscrip- 
tion “From the colored people of Stamford.” The news of his death 
will bring sorrow to literally tens of thousands whose lives he has 
touched. 

Nor was his sympathy confined to those for whom he directly 
labored. Two years ago, Dr. Ryder and I were at a meeting, in 
Chicago, of a Congregational Conference. When Sunday morning 
came we started out early, intending to get a little exercise before 
reaching one of the large churches of the city. As we walked along 
we passed a building over which was the sign “Christian Home for 
Workingmen.” Against my protest he insisted on going in, and find- 
ing all about the institution, how it was supported, what it was trying 
to do for workingmen. As we came out he said “Isn’t that interest- 
ing!’ We had tarried so long while he was making his inquiries, that 
it was too late to reach the church in time, so he said, “‘Let’s go into 
the first church we come to.” It proved to be a small Methedist Chapel 
filled with. humble folk. The minister preached a gospel sermon on 
the hortatory style, and perhaps it did not contain much intellectual 
or spiritual nourishment for Dr. Ryder. At the close of service he 
went up, introduced himself to the minister, thanked him for the 
privilege of worshipping with him, and said a few words about the 
joy of the Master’s service. You should have seen the muinister’s face 
shine. 


Since his death a friend said to me, “I never spoke to Dr. Ryder 
but once. He asked to share my seat on a railway train, and talked 
to me for two hours, and I shall never forget that visit. Wherever Dr. 
Ryder went and whomsoever he touched, virtue went out of him, be- 
cause, like his Master he loved much. 

There is time to mention only one more characteristic, and that is 
his wonderful optimism. Dr. Ryder was clear-headed. He did not 
dodge or minimise facts. Often, as we have been talking together, 
he has pointed out the dark and discouraging aspects of the problems 
of the A. M. A., but always in the end asserting with sublime faith 
and unfaltering courage, that in God’s good time these problems would 
be solved. As one member of the Executive Committee has said, 
“When it seemed as if there were no way through the difficulties con- 
fronting us, he was always serene and hopeful, and the way out always 
opened.” In the sacred intimacy of friendship we have often talked 
of the deep things; the mysteries of Providence, of life, death, and 
immortality and he would,say: “Well, whatever may be the truth, | 
know that my work is good, and if I had no hope of heaven I would 
choose to spend my life helping those who need assistance.” Dr. Ryder 
had his full share of the trials, cares, and difficulties that come to all 
earnest souls, but his was preeminently a happy life, because an un- 
selfish one. 

There is no time to speak of Dr. Ryder in other relations of life. 
He was a faithful son, a loving husband, a kind father, a patriotic 
citizen. He was a joy to all those who were his comrades in fellow- 
ship. In all his social relations “he bore without abuse the grand old 
name of ‘gentleman.’ ”’ 

His last illness was long and trying. Three times the disease 
seemed arrested, and he and his friends hoped for his recovery. About 
three weeks before his death there was a relapse, and he failed steadily 
until the end. Two weeks before he died 1 saw him for the last time. 
He had been delirious most of his waking hours. \hen I sat down by 
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his bedside and took his hand, he rallied, and for a few moments his 
mind was perfectly clear, but soon it wandered again. As I rose to 
come away, he roused once more and was himself again, and said: 
‘God bless you old fellow, come and see me often as you can,” and as 
I passed out of the door he called twice ““God bless you, God bless you”’ 
and that was his dying benediction, not only to his lifelong friend, but 
to all who knew and loved him, and I reverently pass it on to you. 

Dr. Ryder’s favorite Jubilee Song was ‘Swing low, Sweet 
Chariot.” On the twenty-fourth of September the chariot swung low, 
and I like to think that as his eyes closed on earthly things, he saw the 
‘Band of angels” and I believe there were some of them of different 
hues ; angel faces—but something in them of dark and yellow and red, 
to remind him of those whom he had lovéd, and for whom he had 
labored. Perhaps among the songs of the redeemed he sings, 

“TI looked over Jordan and what did 4 see 
Coming for to carry me home, 

A band of angels coming after me 
Coming for to carry me home.” 


On His Birthday open to Christ’s Little 
Brothers and Sisters, Doors of Mercy, 
Opportunity and Hope. 
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American 4\lisstonarp 
Association 


begs to remind you of its 
work for the less privileged 
peoples of this land — the 
Negroes, the Indians, the 
Eskimos, the Chinese and 
Japanese, the Hawaiians, 
Mexicans and Porto Ri- 
cans and white folks of 


the southern mountains. 
Among these, besides flour- 
ishing Churches, Hospitals 
and Social Settlements, it 
conducts some hfty-frve un-~ 
sectarian schools and five 
notable colleges. 


At this crisis in the nation’s 
hfe our opportunities are 
greater than ever and our 
necessities more urgent. 


What Better Place for a Christmas Gift! 
Che 
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NE OF the soldiers in the army of Francisco 
Madero, fighting to secure “Land and Lib- 
erty” for the Mexican peon, had a boy, 
Modesto Zapato, who like all the rest of Mexican 
children, had been baptized as a baby into the Cath- - 
olic church. When his father dropped before a rifle 
bullet in one of the battles of that ten-or fifteen 
years’ struggle against the old autocracy in Mexico, 
Modesto was taken over, in the easy Mexican way, 
into the family of his uncle, who happened to be a 
Mormon instead of a Catholic, and to live in El Paso, 
across the narrow, shallow Rio Grande in the United 
States, where so many Mexicans had escaped from 
the hardships and dangers of their own disturbed 
country. 
No Mexican family refuses to take in an extra 
child left an orphan or friendless by those frequent 
accidents of sickness and poverty and war; for who 


knows when their own children may have to depend 
on the simple hearted generosity of their neighbors. 
But sometimes this generosity is strained to the 
breaking point, especially when they already have a 
large family of children. Modesto’s aunt did not look 
with much favor upon the new comer. She had al- 
ready been supplied with three groups of relatives’ 
children and even the Mormon ideal of a large fam- 
ily has its limits. Perhaps as a new convert to the 
faith of the Latter Day Saints she had not realized 
the merit of adding another to the population of the 
Mormon community. 

Modesto was grudgingly assigned a place to sleep 
in the woodshed. He had a share in what little there 


was for the family to éat, but undernourishment - 


and exhaustion brought on severe and continuous 
colds and he coughed the nights. through in his 
rough outside shelter. He knew he was not wanted 


although his aunt did not really mean it when she 
said repeatedly that she wished he were dead. 

A good American woman who had been a teacher 
in mission schools and often visited in the Mexican 


homes heard this remark of the overburdened Mexi- 


can woman and asked that she might have the boy 
herself. From then on he knew he was no longer un- 
welcome and a burden. His appreciation and eager- 
ness to help knew no bounds. He saw everything that 
needed to be done about the house and -without 
being told kept busy removing the ashes, repairing 
a leaky roof; sweeping the front porch or anything 
that somebody must look after. 

His new mother introduced him to the third 
stage of his religious progress. He had been baptized 
a Catholic, then he became a Mormon and now he 
was re-baptized into an “Evangelical” church, as all 
the Protestant churches are called in Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

The next thing after the scrubbing and the new 
clothes and the right start in Sunday school was to 
plan for the boy’s education. Word came up to Rio 
Grande Institute, the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation’s school at Albuquerque, New Mexico, that 
he was a promising boy ready for the fourth grade, 


but it would be hard to find his railroad. fare and the 


cost of his schooling.. His new mother, like most 
mission workers, had a big heart but a small purse. 
However, a way was found: ‘We, in the United 
States, Sisalse to thank God always that earnest, 


faithful boys and girls are so often and so wisely 


helped: to an education, when they really show they 


bh 


want to help themselves. Two of the school 
teachers provided the railroad fare, a Minnesota 
church pledged a scholarship, and Modesto himself 
took hold and proved himself such a worker that his 
place at Rio Grande was assured as long as he needed 
to stay. 

He was ready not only with his hands but with his 
head as well. He made eight grades in five years, 
taking the last four in the Albuquerque High School 
with a group who were provided a home at Rio 
Grande and drove in every week day in the school 
bus. 

Rio Grande Institute is especially planned for the 
Spanish-American and Mexican children of New 
Mexico and the great Southwest. For many years, 
most of its pupils came from mountain villages, set- 
tled by immigrants from Mexico two or three gen- 
erations back. In recent years the very great inrush 
of Mexican laborers employed on the railroads, oil 
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refineries and coal mines, has added a large and 
needy group of children. New Mexico is a great, 
sparsely settled state, with limited agricultural and 
industrial development. It has never been able to 
supply adequate school facilities for its people, par- 
ticularly the Spanish-speaking people in the moun- 
tain villages. — 

A very considerable portion of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can population came to the state on account of their 
own health or that of relatives. Among this class of 
the population it was found that there were also 
some distressing cases of children who greatly 
needed the home training and care that Rio Grande 
Institute could give. It was decided to open the 
school to Anglo-American as well as Spanish- 
American children, giving the Spanish-American 
children the proportion of two to one. Then it was 
found that the Spanish-speaking children got on a 
great deal better because they had English-speaking 
children to play with, study with and live with. 
What was begun in response to an urgent unmet 
need proved to be a very successful educational 
experiment. : 

Modesto Zapato, now using an English name, and 
associating freely with English speaking students in 
Rio Grande Institute and the Albuquerque High 
School developed into a fine cultured gentleman, 
speaking English fluently and giving himself heart- 
ily to all the school activities as well as to the neces- 
sary chores and routine work which every student 
must do. Up early for the milking and farm work, 
late at night about the table with his classmates in 


study, he was always popular and a leader. He won 
a state certificate when he finished the eighth grade 
in Rio Grande Institute, a seal of honor was attached 
to his diploma from the Albuquerque High School. 
He is now in his second year at Pomona College and 
still “‘making good.” He is not the first of Rio 
Grande’s graduates who have gone on to college and 
won credit for themselves and for this pioneer 
training school. 

Rio Grande is training the bi-lingual leaders of 
New Mexico taking handicapped children, as the 
American Missionary Association has always done, 
whether handicapped by race or isolation, and 
demonstrating that “a man’s a man for a’ that.” 
Some of them will be teachers in the village 
schools in their home villages, some will go into re- 
ligious work, taking further training in Schauffler 
or other schools in the north and east; a few, like 


see alll 


schools and prepare for the most responsible posi- 


tions in developing that new friendship between the. 


United States and Mexico which has been so splen- 
didly inaugurated by the visits.and work of Colone! 
Lindbergh and Ambassador Morrow and the annual 
Good Will Pilgrimages of the Congregational Edu- 
cation Society. 

The people of Albuquerque have given a thank 
offering for the work of Rio Grande Institute by 
putting more than $5,000.00 into the new building 


which will greatly enlarge the opportunities for> 


service. Even the semi-arid land of northern New 
Mexico about the school is giving thanks by yielding 
supplies of. irrigation water from the wells which 


have been put down on the school grounds. No one | 


really understands thankfulness until he sees a new 
water supply pouring out onto a thirsty land. Rio 
Grande Institute is a spring in‘a thirsty land to the 
unprivileged children of the queer old world adobe 
villages of San Mateo, Cubero and Seboyeta, where 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society is 
carrying on evangelistic work, a hospital and clinics 


and many varieties of community service under the 


leadership of Superintendent R. R. ‘Shoemaker. It is 
also a fountain of living water to the children from 


broken homes in northern New Mexico, from the 


shanties of the railroad workers and the temporary 


abiding places of the great transient population — 
swinging back and forth from Mexico according. to 


the demands of seasonal labor. 


Modesto Zapato and Alberto. Rembao will push : 
ahead through college and even higher professional 
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There is a splendid harmony of thankfulness in 
New Mexico, in which unprivileged immigrant chil- 
dren like Modesto Zapato unite with generous broad- 
visioned older migrants from the Eastern states, all 
deeply concerned for the future of the great South- 
west,—thankfulness because the Congregational 
Education Society, the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation and the Congregational Church Extension 
Boards have worked together to make Rio Grande 
Institute possible and to increase its capacity for 
helping and training those who will become Chris- 
tian leaders. 

If every Congregationalist will join in this thank- 
fulness and bring an offering to continue this co- 
operation, then indeed in a spiritual sense, “the 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose.” 


FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 
Rio GRANDE INSTITUTE 


MISSION RESERVES LEAFLEF ¢ 


No. OEY 


Mrs. ida Vose Woodbury 


They Live at Marion 


a me tell you about one of our schools for colored children 
at Marion, Alabama. It used to be a day school only, 
but the children had to come so far each day that they begged 
to be allowed to stay at the school. There was no place fof 
them to sleep except in an old abandoned school building, and 
in this they were glad to sleep, some times even three or four 
in a bed. | 

And they board themselves. Each child brings 25c worth 
of flour, 15c worth of corn meal, 20c worth of salt pork (which 
makes twenty-eight slices), 5c worth of baking powder and Ic 
worth of salt, the rations for two weeks. Each child was given 
a locker in order to keep his food from the rats and mice. 
However the lockers do not serve their purpose as the rats and 
mice do get in. 

Aunt Dinah, who does the cooking, goes each morning to 
each child’s sack and takes out a measure of meal and makes 


it into a corn cake and when the cake is done, she cuts it into as 
many pieces as there are children and no one can have more 
than one piece to eat with the slice of salt pork. At noon she 
makes biscuits the same way and they have another slice of salt 
pork. Each child goes down into the store room and cuts off 
his own slice of the pork so that he may estimate how much 
he can spare. Aunt Dinah had to tie strings to mark each 
child's piece but by now she has learned to tell which brought 
lean meat and which fat. 

I sat in the dining room watching the children eat their 
noonday meal. Some were not eating and I asked Miss 
Phillips, the principal, why that was. She said it was because 
they had no molasses for their bread and they were too proud 
to eat it dry. So they sat like little graven images until the 
meal was over, with their bread hidden in their pockets or 
blouses ready to run around behind the house and eat it alone 
and unwatched. 

The evening meal is just the same and this is their fare the 
year around, except that once in a while there is a small allow- 
ance of vegetables, though there is never enough to go around. 

And now the boys and girls of the north are asked to help 
fix up their dormitory. The boys of the school are giving all 
they have to give to help build thedormitory. They give their 
play time to work on it. Do you not want to help such boys? 

You will want to know the name of the Society which built 
this school, and which keeps many others like it all over the 
South. Every congregational boy and girl will want to know 
about the American Missionary Association. 

Another leaflet will tell you about another school of the 
same kind at Moorhead, Mississippi, This is another school 
which Northern children may help to keep. 


Issued by the Woman’s Home Missionary Union of this State. 
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HEN a traveler reaches the Gulf States, he is at once 
impressed by the swarms of Negro children at every 
corner. They are to be found in squads, wherever two roads 
meet, and one favorite place of gathering is always on the little 
bridges thrown across the many gorges and deep ditches washed 
out by the rains, They will congregate at early morning, at 
noon, and in the evening; and you will hear them laughing and 
singing, and often quarreling almost any day. You will find 
them around every cabin, rolling in every door-yard, companions 
and friends of the army of ungainly dogs, and lean hogs. But 
wherever you find them they are the same laughing little crea- 
tures. There is no thought of shyness because of their rags— 
no evident objection to the dust of the earth—color and kinship 
are plain. They will glance up at you with big, luminous eyes; 
a broad smile will reveal a double row of shining teeth, and a 
quick jerk at the scrap of a ragged cap and a cheery “ Howdy,” 
will proclaim that they are at peace with the world in general. 
We have often been into destitute homes where hunger 
shone out of the eyes, and the ravenous devouring of offered 
food told a sad story. But the destitution does not embitter the 


child-life when it is even temporarily 
removed, “Sufficient for the day” 
is all they seemtothink of, and even 
in grown-up people it is well accentu- 
ated. They are full of imagination 
aud I have often overheard them 1n 
their play, “Jes ’tendin’ we is rich.”’ 
One day in going along the street, I 
came upon two little boys who were 
not aware of my presence until I 
They were 
dirty, and 


was fairly upon them. 


ragged, neglected and 
were loudly discussing the merits of 
a milk-shake. ‘Say, Tommy,” said 
one, ‘‘did’n you never eaf a milk- 
shaker? Cos I his 
comrade, ‘‘ You put some sugar and 


some milk and a lot of whiskey 1n 


has:” . said 


the mug, and then you just shakes it, 


aud it goes fizz, fizz,” and he smacked 
his lips and jumped up and down to 


show that he knew whereof he spoke, and enjoyed the delicious 
memory. ‘Something to eat” is the all-important item in every 


entertainment. 
ment —What shall we have 
to eat? is of the greatest 
consequence. No gathering 
is complete unless there is 
at least a liberal supply of 
“ goobers”’ (peanuts) to be 
enjoyed. When we first 
gave our annual school en- 
tertainments they were 
pronounced “dry things,” 
because we would not con- 
sent to suppiement the 
songs and speaking with 


Is there a lecture, a concert, a school entertain- 
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some longed-for dainty. All such expectations were at once 
quenched, and no one expects such a mixing of enjoyments now. 
The children are fond of music and they will speedily discover 
the rhythmic movement in the ‘‘coon songs” end “ rag-time”’ 
melody, and the little brown feet will keep time, and the sway- 
ing, nervous bodies will rock in harmony to the strains. Yet 
there is a deeper understanding, which has crept in and found 
root, in the old plantation spirituals, a minor, pathetic strain, and 
we can well think there are tears close behind the merry laugh. 
The parents are fond of their little ones, and ready to pro- 
tect them from real or fancied injuries, resenting, and ready to 
avenge even an unintended affront; and yet they will threaten 
to deaz¢, and will beat with much rough assertion, the child who 


child-life when it is even temporarily 
removed, ‘Sufficient for the day” 
is all they seem tothink of, and even 
in grown-up people it is well accentu- 
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some lJonged-for dainty. All such expectations were at once 
quenched, and no one expects such a mixing of enjoyments now. 
The children are fond of music and they will-speedily discover 
the rhythmic movement in the ‘‘coon songs” and “ rag-time”’ 
melody, and the little brown feet will keep time, and the sway- 
ing, nervous bodies will rock in harmony to the strains. Yet 
there is a deeper understanding, which has crept in and found 
root, in the old plantation spirituals, a minor, pathetic strain, and 
we can well think there are tears close behind the, merry laugh. 
The parents are fond of their little ones, and ready to pro- 
tect them from real or fancied injuries, resenting, and ready to 
avenge even an unintended affront; and yet they will threaten 
to deat, and will beat with much rough assertion, the child who 


displeases them. I hardly ever call at a home filled with 
children that I am not told that “they are dad,” and as the com- 
ment is usually made with pride I am inclined to believe that 
they look upon the badness as only a synonym for brilliancy. 
Yet if a teacher suggests that a child is disorderly, they are at 
once full of complaints of some comrade, “for my child is good ;” 
not so unlike the white brothers’ family in this respect. The 
Negro child is impulsive and does not retain anger, and does not 
long remember a kindness done for him. Heis easily influenced 
by the opinions of the largest number, hence in emotional revival 
meetings, the children will throng in crowds to the “ mourners’ 
bench ”’ to be prayed for; but when the time comes that it costs 
a sacrifice of some loved pleasure, they will “backslide.” They 
are led by masses, often into forbidden ways, sometimes to deeds 
of kindness. 

An African missionary came to us, a colored woman of 
strong character. She told of the needs of her people, need of 
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clothing and helps, and-also 
the great need of the mis- 
sionaries for a horse and 
wagon. Collections were 
taken in various churches to 
buy two mules, and our 
pupils said, ‘‘We will help 
buy a wagon, we can each 
one buy a spoke in a wheel.” 
Almost immediately a great 
enthusiasm was aroused and 
quite a sum of money was 
raised besides donations of 
new cotton cloth for many 
garments. And they feel 
deeply interested in ther 


wagon which is going to the Lower Congo Mission Station. 

Many an old person, man and woman, our school children 
have aided, cleaning their houses, mending their garments, fill- 
ing their wretched beds with clean, sweet grass which they had 
gathered and cured; the larger boys would buy a load of wood 


and cut it, and the children 
would carry it in to surprise 
some old, poor, feeble man. 

The belief in “‘hants” and 
“hoodoos,” is not altogether ex- 
tinct and marvelous cures are 
often told to us, wherein the 
“blood of a black cat,” or the 
“jaw bone of a hog,” or some 
remedy made use of ‘‘on the 
dark of the moon” has figured 
as a curative. 

One weird old man lived 
here, until a year ago, and until 
death he was regarded as a 
“bugger-man” by all children 


who knew him. The most dire case of insubordination would 
be quelled by a threat of calling “‘Uncle Hamp.” He shambled 
about on his crooked old legs assisted by a stout stick, and he 
always carried a sack over his shoulder to gather donations, I 
presume, but the little ones had full faith that it was to carry off 
“bad chillens.” He used to do little light jobs such as picking 
berries in their season, and then vending them around the 
streets. 

We are often amused at the literal understanding of Bible 
truths. Intheir Bible study the older ones will discuss facts 
and they never seem to doubt. Not long ago a little child died 
in one of these homes. Some one said to a little brother, 
“Johnny, little Hugh has gone to God, he flew up to heaven 
and is a little angel.’”’ Johnny tried to tell another member of 
the family and said; “I think Hugh must have turned into a 
buzzard and flown-to heaven.” As Hugh was a large baby, 
nothing less sized than a buzzard, which Johnny could see, 
was large enough to bear so large a burden, he felt sure. 

We find our best results, almost our only good results, when 
we have had the training of these children from their earliest 
school-days. They do not get home training, and the public 
schools crowded to overflowing are a sorry preparation for good 
scholarship or good citizenship. Thereis a great difference in 
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the acceptance of culture between the little ones who come from 
the homes of our pupils who went out from us nearly twenty 
years ago, and the children who are raised in the homes of 
ignorant parents. 

Do we ever feel discouraged? Yes, often at night when the 
flesh is weary, but “joy cometh in the morning,” when we con- 
sider the growth from year to year. On and on, and nearer to 
the ideal of seeing all men in His image. 
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The Young People’s Missionary. Movement 


Mrs. IpA VoseE Woopsury. 


“THe Young People’s Missionary Movement” 
has issued a book by Miss Mary Helm, entitled, 
“The Upward Path’; Miss Helm is a southern 
lady, and views the question to some extent from 
that standpoint. Her book treats of the: progress 
of the Negro from the: time he landed here in 
1619, to the present day. : 

Young people of all denominations are study- 
ing this book. It concerns the most vital prob- 
lem that the United States faces today. For 
various reasons two races, white and black, have 
become politically antagonized. How to remedy 
this and fit the Negro for the duties and privi- 
leges of citizenship, is a vast question. This 
book and, excellent study leaflets concerning it 
having been published by the committee of the 


“Y. P. M. M.,” it is not necessary that the 


American Missionary Association publish other 
similar programs, but as the A. M. A. is 
an agency through which the Congregational 
Churches have been working for the Negro in 
his industrial, secular and Christian education 
‘during the last fifty years, it is proper that a 
few facts in regard to this work be published, as 
they may be of supplementary value to the book 
and the programs. 

Emancipation thrust the Negroes, as orphan 
children, upon the world without care or gui- 
dance. At this time the A. M. A. became their 
foster mother, and so far as possible took them 
under its generous care. On the very coast 


where the first slave ship landed its fatal cargo. 


and where Gen. Butler had given them protec- 
.tion under the guns of Fortress Monroe, the 


American Missionary Association planted its first 
school for the freed men, now known as Hampton 
Institute and independent of the care of the 


Association. Booker Washington graduated at — 


Hampton, and declares that the A. M. A. was 
his “grandmother.” Atlanta University, also an 
independent institution, was founded by the A. M. 
A. Other schools started by this society have 
been merged into the public school system of the 
South. There are; however, at present under 
its care sixty-four schools for the colored people 
of the South, having ever 13,000 pupils and 500 
teachers. These schools consist of common 
schools, high and normal, also colleges with. two 
theological seminaries. 

The A. M. A. was the first to introduce in- 
dustrial training for the Negroes. This was way 
back in 1867. At the present time all the larger 
schools have industrial departments. Over twen- 
ty different trades and occupations are taught. 
In most of the schools all the house and out-of- 
door work is done by the pupils. The boys are 
taught carpentry, blacksmithing, all forms of.man- 
ual training, all kinds of farming and stockbreed- 
ing, scientific agriculture and horticulture. The 
girls are taught all forms of housekeeping and 
sewing, nursing, care of the sick; when a girl 
graduates from the ninth grade she must be able 
to cut and make her own dress. We have train- 
ing schools for nurses, printing, free hand draw- 
ing and sloyd, also various farmers’ institutes for 
the instruction of the Negroes in the surrounding 
districts. 

At Straight University, New Orleans, a Negro, 
very much interested in the uplift of his peo- 
ple, has recently bequeathed $6,000.00 to build and 
equip a fine building for manual training. In the 
line of self-help, it is interesting to note that a 


% 


fine organ has been placed in De Forest Chapel, 
of Talladega College in Alabama, largely by the 
contributions of the alumni of that institution. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., has a strong 
body of alumni interested in. the welfare of their 
institution. The colored people all through the 
South are giving more and more toward the edu- 
cation of their own children. 


Coming to the church work, under the care of 
the A. M. A., we have churches, Sunday Schools, 
Young People’s Societies in all the southern 
states. There are 182 churches having: 11,000 
members. Some of these churches have become 
self-supporting, for example, The Lincoln Me- 
morial Church, Washington, D. C., and another 
of them namely, The First Church, in Atlanta, - 
Ga., Rev. H. H. Proctor, pastor, has just com- 
pleted, with the help of northern friends, a fine 
institutional church with gymnasium, kindergar- 
ten, domestic science rooms, and the only Public 
Library in the city of Atlanta where the Negro 
is free to take out a book to read. 

The American Missionary Association pub- 
lishes literature and leaflets of various sorts con- 
cerning its work -among the Negroes. This is 
supplied free on application. Speakers represent- 
ing the work are also supplied whenever possi- 
ble. We have also a number of sets of fine stere- 
opticon slides illustrating all branches of our 
work. Information will be cheerfully furnished, 
and all questions asked answered, and facts given 
whenever possible. | 


The colored schools of the American Mission- 
ary Association are as follows: 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 
Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, Miss. 


Howard University, School of Theology, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Florence, Ala., Burrell Normal School, 
Marion, ‘Ala., Lincoln Normal School. 
Mobile, Ala., Emerson Institute. 
Fessenden, Fla., Fessenden Academy. 
Orange Park, Fla., Normal School. 
Albany, Ga., Albany Normal School. 
Andersonville, Ga. 
Athens, Ga., Knox Institute. 
' Beachton, Ga. 
Macon, Ga., Ballard Normal Institute. 
Marshallville, Ga., Lamson School. 
McIntosh, Ga., Dorchester Academy. 
Savannah, Ga., Beach Institute. 
Thomasville, Ga., Allen Normal and Industrial. 
Lexington, Ky., Chandler Normal School. 
New Orleans, La., Straight University. 
Meridian, Miss., Lincoln School. 
Beaufort, N. C., Washburn Seminary. 
Enfield, N. C., Joseph K. Brick School. 
King’s Mountain, N. C., Lincoln Academy. 
Troy, N. C., Peabody Academy. 
Wilmington, N. C., Gregory Normal Institute. 
Charleston, S. C., Av very Normal Institute. 
Greenwood, S. a Brewer Normal School. 
Memphis, Tenn., -LeMoyne Institute. 
Austin, Tex., Tillotson College. 
Cappahosic, Va., Gloucester School. 
Athens, Ala., Trinity School. 
Fort Davis, Ala., Cotton Valley School, 
Clinton, Miss., Mt. Hermon Seminary. 
Moorhead, Miss., Girls’ Industrial School. 
Mound Bayou, Miss. 
Hillsboro, N. C. 
Lawndale, N. C., Douglass ha iasy. 
Lynn, N. C. 


Affiliated Schools. 


Kowaliga, Ala. 
Nixburg, Ala., Cottage Grove Industrial Acad- 
emy 


Cultiness: Ga., Howard Normal School. 
Forsyth, Ga., Normal and Industrial Schbdol. 


Stereopticon Slides Illustrating Work Among 
The Negroes to be Had on Application. 


Books on the Negro. 


Atlanta University Publications. 
Bricks Without Straw, Tourgee. 
Mrs. Merriam’s Scholars, E. E. Hale. 
The Souls of Black Folk, DuBois. 


The Negro Problem, Washington, DuBois and 
others. 


The Negro in the South, Washington and Du- 
Bois. | 


Servitude to Service, Miller, DuBois, Bruce, 
Frissell and others. 


The Present South, Murphy. 

The Marrow of Tradition, Chestnutt. 

The House Behind the Cedars, Chestnutt. 
Handicapped Among the Free, Emma Raynor. 


When the Gates Lift Up Their Heads, Payne 
Erskine. 


The Master Word, L. B. Hammond. 

Linda, Will Harbin. 

The Basis of Ascendancy, Murphy. 

The Aftermath of Slavery, W. A. Sinclair, M. D. 
Race Prejudice, Jean Finot. 


Studies in the American Race Problem, Alfred 
Holt Stone. 


N. B. The American Missionary Association 
issues pamphlets concerning each of its schools, 
and many others of a general nature of great in- 


terest and attractiveness. 
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Two notable “poekg have recently been issued 
by -the.officers of the ~A. M. A. which should 
be read by every one interested in the cause. 
One, entitled A Crusade of Brotherhood, is by 
Dr. A. F. Beard, the other, entitled, Christian 
Reconstruction in the South, is by Dr. H. Paul 
Douglass. These can be obtained fromthe Pil- 
grim PCRS, Boston, Mass. 
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Planting Ideals in Soil and Souls 


SECRETARY GEORGE L. Capy 


T may seem a far cry from Ceylon to North Carolina 
| and yet Mr. A. A. Ward of the American Board 

Mission in Ceylon who recently made a tour of the 
Colored Schools of the South with the idea of finding 
the kind of a school which could best be used in Ceylon, 
reports: ‘““The school which came the nearest to being a 
practical idea for Ceylon or India is Brick, N. C. All 
we need is the man like Principal Inborden and there 
is the rub.” 

What and who and where are Brick and Inborden? 

The Civil War had hardly closed and the former slaves 
had not yet realized their new freedom, when a boy was 
born in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia with two 
heavy handicaps—he belonged to a despised race with ex- 
slaves as parents and he was pitifully poor. The first 
seventeen years of his life were spent on a farm; he 
was hired out for three dollars a month. During the 
winter evenings he made brooms, chairs and doormats 
and baskets. 

A wild idea gradually took possession of him—he felt 
that he must have an education. At length, with thirteen 
dollars saved out of his meager wages, he set out across 
the mountains and arrived in Cleveland with just twenty- 
five cents in his pocket. He found work in a hotel and 
one day a professor from Oberlin sat at his table and 
told him that Oberlin gave colored boys an equal chance 
with white boys. So to Oberlin he went and studied, still 
supporting himself by working in a hotel. The work and 
climate impairing his health, he then went to Fisk to join 
the aspiring youth of his own people, and there began with 
just one dollar and a quarter as his capital. He says 
that when he graduated he owed the college one hundred 
dollars and was also indebted to every teacher he had had, 


for books. 
3 


4 Planting Ideals in Soil and Souls 

The main motive that drove him out of the mountain 
home to college, was the desire to earn more money; 
but Oberlin and Fisk, led by such men as Presidents 
Fairchild and Cravath do not supply the sort of soil in 
which materialistic ideals flourish luxuriantly. In these 
great institutions the missionary spirit gradually took 
possession of young Inborden and he determined to give 
his life to his own race. The education which he had 
so much desired for himself was the one thing his race 
needed. In Fisk was the young man and in New York 
was [he American Missionary Association which was 
even then the leading agency for the education of the 
Negro race. Secretary A. F. Beard, now Honorary 
Secretary of the Association, accordingly laid loving but 
compelling hands on him and put him to work in the 
South. After two vears he was called to Enfield, N. C., 
to take charge of a new school which became the place of 
his life investment. 

It will be worth while here to record the origin of The 
Joseph Kk. Brick School as a bit of ‘history full of human 
interest and romance. \Ve are entirely dependent upon 
Dr. Beard, who was largely instrumental in securing the 
continued interest of its founder, for details regarding 
the beginnings of this school. He writes: 


“When the Civil War was ended, there were many northerners 
and westerners who determined to link their fortunes with the 
South. They liked the climate and saw an opportunity for 
investment which seemed to them special. Many large planta- 
tions were for sale. Their owners did not know how to work 
them without slaves. They were not®° tised to free labor, and 
it was found difficult to keep the ignorant ex-slaves at any 
real steady work; many plantations were therefore in the 
market. 

“General Estes had been commanding in North Carolina, and, 
when a large plantation south of Enfield was offered for sale, 
he was sure that he could work these ex-slaves and make money. 
The 1,429 acres were for sale for $60,000. General Estes se- 
cured the help of his wealthy uncle, Joseph K. Brick of Brooklyn, 
and the plantation became theirs. But the good General found 
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COLORED STATE FARM DEMONSTRATORS 


he was no farmer and the ignorant and unskilled ex-slave labor 
was not a paying investment. The plantation was consequently 
surrendered to Mr. Brick. Mr. Brick soon passed away, leav- 
ing his entire property to his good wife of whom he said to 
his lawyer who suggested that he give some of it to benevolence, 
‘Mrs. Brick will do that more faithfully than I could and she 
is more capable of doing it.’ 

“Mrs. Brick tried to carry on Enfield plantation by renting 
it to southern planters, but found, at the end of a year that she 
had no rent and the soil was being exhausted. She consulted 
General Howard as to how it could be made of service to the 
colored people of that region and he referred her to the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association. Mr. Hubbard, the Treasurer, and 
I as Secretary were sent for. She proposed making over to the 
Association the entire property consisting of the ‘Big House,’ 
an overseer’s house and perhaps tWenty dilapidated one-room 
cabins. These cabins were occupied by people who at that 
time were in about as ignorant and degraded condition as had 
come within my observation or experience. I do not think that 
any one of them knew one letter from another. There had been 
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no schools before the war, and after the war these people were 
left to themselves. 

“Some of these were set to work cleaning things up as it 
was intended to use the ‘Big House’ for a school building, but 
they built an excessive fire in the big fireplace which set fire 
to the building and burned it to the ground, and no insurance. 
Mrs. Brick gave $10,000 more to rebuild and get the school 
started. When the building had been erected, the next question 
was a principal and I chose Mr. Thomas Inborden, who had 
done such splendid work in other places. 

“When the school had been running a year, I suggested to 
Mrs. Brick that she visit it and see what had been done with 
her money. The impression was so favorable that she gave 
me authority to build a manual training building, to reconstruct 
the barn and furnish the mules and farm implements needed to 
run the farm and make it an agricultural training farm. 
Another visit and she built, very largely with her own money, 
three new halls and at her death it was found that most of her 
large fortune had been given to the Association for Brick 
school.” 


The whole South and especially North Carolina has, 
in recent years, received a great impetus industrially 
from the establishment of many large cotten  fac- 
tories which were planted there by northern ‘capital 
in order that they might be near the source of raw ma- 
terial. Plainly, North Carolina must continue to. be 
largely an agricultural state or the cotton factories will 
go out of business. Nothing is more phenomenal than 
the increase in the agricultural wealth of the South dur- 
ing the last two decades and in this respect North Caro- 
lina has. been’ at the forefront. John Fiske has said of 
this commonwealth that, 


“No American State has greater natural advantages than 
North Carolina. For diversity of eligible soils, for salubrity 
of climate, for variety of flora and fauna she is unsurpassed, 
while for beauty and grandeur of scenery she may well claim 
to be first among the states east of the Rocky Mountains.” 


There is a vast difference between western and eastern 
North Carolina. Roughly speaking, the finest agricul- 


THE NEW FARM COTTAGE 


tural district lies east of Raleigh. Brick Industrial 
School, bounded on the west by the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, is in the very finest part of this domain, with 
its eleven hundred acres of fertile soil. Under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Inborden it has been transformed from a 
waste and an eyesore, with no productive value, to the 
great agricultural experiment station for that entire 
region as well as a training school for over three hundred 
boys and girls. Mr. T. S. Inborden, principal of the 
school from its beginning, soon made himself an expert 
in every branch of progressive agriculture. The farm 
at Brick has demonstrated the best method for growing 
cotton, corn, peanuts, sweet potatoes and above all boys 
and girls. He has also made himself a consulting expert 
in the analysis of soils, the value of rotation of crops and 
has set out to teach the Negro the one thing which the 
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whole South has been so reluctant to learn, namely that 
her ecomomic salvation lies in her abandonment of the 
old one-crop-cotton idolatry, and has slowly been in- 
troducing the diversified crop idea. He is also an 
authority in high-grade cattle. There is probably no one 
of his own race, and few white men, who know more 
about bee culture. Excepting the expert botanists of the 
State Universities, it is doubtful if any one thereabout 
can so accurately give the Latin name of all the flowers 
of that region. 

With this knowledge, largely self-taught, it was easy 
for him to become a center of light for a rich agricul- 
tural district within a radius of fifty miles where there 
are more than one hundred thousand colored people, prac- 
tically all of them farmers. 

A great proportion of these farms he has visited, giving 
advite upon all the intricate questions of the new agricul- 
ture and vigorously shaking the Negro farmer out of the 
old stick-in-the-mud methods inherited from. slavery, 
which he has so tenaciously clung to ever since, from the 
lack of knowledge of anything better. 

Mr. Inborden is. the President of the North Carolina 
Colored Farmers Association. it was my pleasure to be 
present at a convention held by this body at Brick School 
in 1921, which was attended by about eight hundred 
colored farmers. I watched these men as they listened 
to technical lectures by both white and colored experts 
and noted their eager and intelligent interest. I listened 
as they gave their own experience or asked searching ques- 
tions. Eighty-five per cent of these farmers owned their 
land. I found there an old man, once a slave, who now 
owns between five and six hundred acres of land and is 
reputed to be worth over one hundred thousand dollars. 
When asked how he was able to be so successful at farm- 
ing, his answer “by not raising cotton” was a startling 
revelation of the new ideas permeating the colored South. 
This has become a sort of slogan with such men as 
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Inborden, driving the colored farmer away from the 
precarious dependence upon a single crop. The _ bol! 
weevil has joined hands with such leaders in bringing in 
what will undoubtedly be a new era in the South. 

It is impossible to estimate how many millions of 
dollars the boll weevil has cost the South and yet there 
are many who believe that this sinister little insect has 
become a blessing hardly disguised. In one city a monu- 
ment has been reared to this very boll weevil as one of 
their greatest blessings. .\s nile after mile this pest 
marched northward and eastward defying the genius of 
agricultural scientists and leaving behind him a great path 
of destruction, the people began to experiment with 
corn, with sow-beans, cattle, etc., and found that a more 
substantial lite could thus be built up than they had ever 
known before. [or the first time they found that ex- 
istence need not wait, hat in hand, for the cotton market 
cambler. [or cotton and the cotton market had made 
virtual peons of thousands of colored farm renters. They 
were required to raise nothing but cotton in the heaviest 
cotton belt—not even garden space was allowed for the 
necessities of life. It is possible that the Negro’s easy 
susceptibility to certain diseases may be traced to cotton 
culture, because he was thereby shut out from those 
fresh, green foods which, as we now know, mean life 
and health,to the human body. And when cotton failed, 
as it often did fail, there was nothing left on the farm 
and no income for the year. In the great Delta region 
of Mississippi I came across the most pitiful stories of 
the economic slavery to which the Negro renter had been 
reduced by King Cotton and heartless landlords. ‘The 
boll weevil may be conquered but there are tens of 
thousands of farmers who will never lose the new vision 
of the possibilities of the agricultural South. 

One of the things most quickly noted by any Norther- 
ner who moves among the rural colored people is the 
fact that milk is almost an unknown diet among them, 
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and in fact it is difficult to induce them to drink it. This, 
too, is doubtless a result of cotton culture. When a farm 
is denied the right to raise anything but cotton—no corn, 
no hay, no pasturage, there can be no cows and a gen- 
eration grows up unaccustomed to look a glass of milk 
in the face. | 

North and South Carolina have the least number of 
cows, in ratio to the population, of any of the states ex- 
cept Massachusetts, and, of course, the industry of the 
Bay State is very largely manufacturing while that of 
North Carolina is as largely agricultural. Train loads 
of milk from a half dozen other states are rushing every 
night into Massachusetts while it is doubtful if a single 
gallon of this life-giving food moves across the borders 
of North Carolina. It may be interesting to note the 
comparison : 
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Milk becomes a prohibitive luxury and health is in 
danger. There are historians and economists who be- 
lieve that food determines all history, the physical ap- 
pearance and even moral character of men. However 
that may be, it is probably true that those who are today 
addressing themselves to the improvement of the physical 
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conditions and economic status of the Negro race in 
America will discover that this lack of milk has seri- 
ously affected their intellectual and cultural develop- 
ment. It is not strange, then, that a missionary 
school like Brick should so largely give itself to 
these material interests. Glenn Frank, the editor of The 
Century Magazine says, “The world is waiting for the 
religious leader who can talk economics so that men will 
feel themselves in the presence of God.” 

Since the South is still largely agricultural, it goes 
without saying that the Negro is its industrial reserve. 
The wise minds of the South are beginning to realize 
that he is not a liability but an asset; that intelligence is 
always productive and that ignorance is never of the 
slightest value anywhere. This fact has been strongly 
emphasized by the recent migration of the Negro to the 
North. It began with the shortage of labor during the 
war and the shortage of that kind of labor is still with 
us and the Negro is still coming. Thousands of farms 
have been abandoned and thousands of farm hands have 
left their-cabins, resulting in an economic crisis to which 
the South has been little accustomed. <A recent report 
declares: ‘51,000 Negroes have left North Carolina, 
abandoning 9,234 small farms, 14,722 acres of cotton and 
4;600 acres of corn.” Some of the states have passed 
laws acting like an embargo on the movement of labor 
from state to state. Some have exacted a license fee 
from the labor recruiter from the North. And of course 
the Negro who is in debt—and it has always been easy 
to keep the common day laborer and renter in perpetual 
debt—is restrained from moving. There is today a fever- 
ish anxiety concerning this strange new movement. But 
men like Mr. Inborden and Major Moton of Tuskeegee 
on the one hand and Mr. Will Alexander and those noble 
white men of the South who are with him in the In- 
terracial Co-operative Movement on the other, know that 
restraining laws never stopped a people from moving 
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tc places of betterment any more than the Fugitive Slave 
Law wrecked the Underground Railroad. These men 
know that if any people are to remain in content where 
they are, a constantly improving economic existence must 
be assured them and their racial hopes and aspirations 
must be given a breathing and living chance. If North 
Carolina has suffered less from this migration of Negroes 
than some other states, it is because a wise leadership of 
both races is bending every energy to improve their living 
conditions. Much is indeed left to be desired, yet North 
Carolina has made commendable progress. 

At this Farmers’ Conference I met fifteen colored 
County Farm Agents appointed and salaried by the state. 
It is the business of these agents to visit every farmer in 
his district and teach him better methods of agriculture. 
These men have all been trained either at Hampton, 
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Tuskeegee, or northern agricultural colleges or in the 
Agricultural Training Schools, of which Dr. Atkins is 
principal. It is significant that the last legislature ap- 
propriated three million dollars for the three agricultural 
and normal schools. It is not difficult to foresee that 
this type of intensive education will rapidly advance 
North Carolina until she becomes one of the wealthiest 
states in the South and, what is still better worth while, 
will bring content to a numerous and now thoroughly 
awakened people. The penny-a-line reporter is entirely 
wrong when he tells us that it is the boll weevil which 1s 
driving the Negro from the South—it is cotton-peonage, 
miserable educational advantages, Jim-Crow courts and 
mobs. Against these intolerable discriminations our 
white forefathers waged a relentless and victorious strike 
and we ought not to be surprised if the colored man, fear- 
ing the sword, has taken to his heels. 

The Brick Industrial School makes much of industrial 
education, despite an inadequate equipment. With this 
splendid farm, however, boys have readily been taught 
the best methods of agriculture and girls have learned to 
know the beauties of the better home life. Here the 
future ‘wives and mothers receive their first inspiration 
to look higher than the one-room cabin. There are few 
finer sights than to visit a Domestic Science Class in cook- 
ing conducted by Mrs. Miller, the accomplished daughter 
of Mr. Inborden, and then crown the visit by entering 
the fine new dining hall where, under capable super- 
vision, the girls do all the cooking and learn the finer 
methods of an up-to-date kitchen. 

These splendid thousand acres have been put to a new 
and unique service. Small tracts of twenty acres with a 
cottage have been set aside and rented to forward-look- 
ing Negro families who desire to learn better farm 
methods and have their children near the school advan- 
tages of Brick. There is great need now of rebuilding the 
cottages, making them models in a real sense and of 
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developing a half dozen more such farm homes for am- 
bitious families. 

The influence of Brick upon this region can be more 
easily described by the following instance. I went fifteen 
miles into the country to attend a local farm conference 
and found there a tract of four thousand acres owned 
entirely by Negroes. Much of this land was purchased 
originally for five dollars an acre; it is now worth not 
less than one hundred dollars an acre. A fine illustration 
is that of Mrs. Silver who years ago used to come to 
Brick and exchange blackberries and blueberries for the 
old clothing which used to come down in barrels before 
the thrifty Northerner had learned about the mysterious 
profits of the “Rummage Sale.” She and her husband, 
who is a minister of the Gospel, now own about four 
hundred acres of as fine land as there is in North Caro- 
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lina and nowhere in the South did I see finer cotton than 
on her farm. The accompanying picture of her home 
will show how she has been able to build and equip as 
neat, as thrifty and as comfortable a home as can be 
found almost anywhere in that region owned by either 
white or black. Scores of such successes as that of Mrs. 
Silver may be seen in that region, all of which have 
sprung from the inspiration given by Brick School. 

The Federal Farm Loan Organization has been one 
of the most beneficial projects fostered by our govern- 
ment in many years. .It has already enabled seventy 
farmers in this district to become more independent. The 
incentive that it gives to better methods of farming 
and better home life is perhaps its greatest value. 
The loan is made not merely upon the value of the land, 
but upon the value of the man and his willingness to be 
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progressive and put his farm in fine shape. As Mr. 
Inborden says, 


“Only live and wide-awake farmers may take advantage of 
this loan. The man who has owned and lived on a farm for 
a number of years and has not made improvements, kept up 
repairs and made payments on the farm, would not qualify for 
the loan. He must not only make improvements and payments 
on his farm, but he must have his children in school if he has 
any children. The borrower must stand for something sub- 
stantial in the community as a citizen. Many farmers cannot 
qualify on making the first application, but after several years 
when they have learned what the requirements are, often apply 
again and are received by the local organization and granted a 
loan. They learn that to be a progressive farmer one must 
step up and get into a different Class.” 


It is no small by-product of the system that many in- 
justices of the past have been corrected. To secure the 
loan, the title to the property must be cleared up and it 
has been found, due to ignorance of the colored man, or 
sometimes to the cunning of the white man, that the 
colored man’s title to the property is often either in- 
valid or very insecure. Cases of gross injustice have 
not been unusual, for instance, one colored man in that 
region worked thirty-two years and paid for his farm, 
taking no receipts, but trusting to a white man’s honesty. 
The white man fepudiated the payments and the poor 
farmer had to begin all over again. Along with the 
better education in farm methods, there is also given an 
education in the laws of investments and mortgages and 
titles. The officers of this loan organization have be- 
come the expert advisers of all the farmers in that region. 
It is interesting to note that this local organization with 
seventy members, carrying loans of $150,000, has not 
been compelled to sell a single farm because of failure to 
meet payments promptly. 

There can be no question that North Carolina is making 
more rapid progress than any other state in the educa- 
tional facilities which are provided for its colored people, 
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who constitute one-third of its population. The latest 
report at hand shows that there are about 200 accredited 
white high schools in the state and seventeen for the 
colored children; yet the head of the educational depart- 
ment of the state admitted, in a personal interview, that 
when it came to real public high schools, North Carolina 
did not have a single one for the Negro race. Of course 
he meant those which give fifteen units credit and afe 
equal to the white schools. Certain it is that for an area 
comprising three counties and probably a hundred thous- 
and people, Brick is the only place where a full high 
school education can be secured. : 

Nor must we forget that element which cannot be em- 
phasized in the public school system—the religious 
training of the boy and girl. Brick School was born out 
of deep devotion and consecration and its supervision 
was given into the hand of an Association which feels 
that intellectual training is not all—there must go also 
the training of the soul. No fallacy of education is more 
perilous than the belief that America, or any race, can 
attain its best through the gospel of mere smartness. In 
these schools the training of the intellect is not enough. 
The school, the farm, the shop are all means to the end 
of making character. The contribution which such a 
school makes to finer citizenship cannot be tabulated. 
From Brick have gone forth hundreds of boys and girls 
molded into finer form, impregnated with ideals which 
have back of them always a growing and clarified vision 
of the Christ. The Bible classes, the Chapel, the Church 
services on Sunday all help to minister to the growth 
of that wise reverence for God without which there is no 
hope of a lasting reverence for law or for fellowman. 
It is this combination which has made the enviable record 
of all the Association Schools for a half century that not 
one of her graduates has been found in prison. 

This combination of the practical, the educational, and 
the spiritual has made Mr. Inborden’s twenty-five years 
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of investment in Brick School enviable in its rich rewards 
and has brought him the respect of every man of every 
race in his region. I said to one of the most prominent 
white men of that section, ‘““The Association is very proud 
of Mr. Inborden,” to which he quickly replied, “No 
prouder, sir, than every white man is in these parts where 
he has lived so long.” 

And he is only one of many hundreds of new Negroes, 
all of whom are products of the missionary schools, who 
are not only leaders of their own race but have become 
the connecting links for a new understanding and respect 
by the white people of the South. The rapidly’ increasing 
number of educated, independent colored men and women 
and the equally rapidly increasing number of generous 
Christian white people, determined to see that the 
colored man is given a fair chance, is the guarantee of 
the new day in the South. 
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THE YEAR OF JUBILEE 
1921—1922 


“We give thanks to God always for you all, making mention of you in 
our prayers: | 
Remembering without ceasing your work of faith, and labour of love, 


and patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ, in the sight of God and 
our Father.” 


OMEN’S share in the Diamond Jubilee Year of The American Mis- 
(T) sionary Association has been of unusual importance. 

Love and loyalty to the work of the A. M.A. has marked every 
step of the way; gifts of time, service and money, with prayer as the mo- 
tive power, have brought the substantial sum of $98,584.93 from Unions 
and local sources into the A. M.A. treasury. This amount far exceeds that 
of last year and has materially lessened the large deficit which threatened 
the Association. 

Whether this increase is in response to the special needs of the Asso- 
ciation in this Year of Jubilee, or because of the more specific and definite 
work undertaken in State Plans of Work, we cannot be absolutely certain, but 
this we do know: it has been attained only through the hard work and defi- 
nite aims of the officers of State and Local Unions, Better organized effort, 
more widely spread information, a larger detailed share in the field work, 
with stress laid upon the actual need and responsibility, have each had a 
part in determining the fine result. 

State Unions in many instances are assuming the full 14% apportion- 


ment of State benevolences; and twenty-seven contributing Unions are 
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making “every effort to have every woman in every church” take a share 
in Congregational opportunity. In the South, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
North Carolina have undertaken a Plan of Work for the first time, and are 
intensely interested in raising the full budget; North Carolina appointing 
Mrs. P. F. DeBerry as Field Secretary to travel among the auxiliaries, and 
to organize and aid in every way possible. 

The appointment (by the Federation) of a secretary, Mrs. Alfred Law- 
less, Jr., for the colored churches of the Southeast, will mean a forward 
step for the little groups in small rural regions as well as in city centers. 

“Home Service” has been carried on with great interest and zeal. 
Quotas based on the askings of the schools and hospitals were assigned to 
each Union. Home Service Secretaries, appointed by State officials, have 
distributed quotas in local auxiliaries and plans, well worked out, have 
resulted in a wonderful improvement and increase of comfort in dormitories, 
dining-rooms, teachers’ and students’ sitting-rooms. Gifts of second- 
hand clothing, clean and whole, are always welcomed for distribution among 
needy folks in church parishes or school communities, and the year’s supply 
has been generous. | 


Designated objects within the budget have been arranged for churches 
and individuals desiring to take on specific work. It is greatly desired that 


such designations may receive wide publicity in local churches, with pre- 
sentation on church calendars, posters and in every way possible, so that 
the pictured appeal may make vital the need for support of such objects. 


A special project has. been selected for young women and girls in the 
denomination—the entire support of Blanche Kellogg Institute at San- 
turce, Porto Rico, a school for the training of young women in Christian 
living. The budget of $6,190 has been apportioned to the Unions with the 
understanding that it is to be specially assigned to young women. Young 
women’s organizations may consult with State officials or write to The Bu- 
reau of Woman’s Work for further information. 


News Letters from workers in the various fields of the Association have 
been circulated to contributing auxiliaries, and a Hospital Bulletin prepared 
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quarterly has told of the doings at Ryder Memorial Hospital in Humacao, 
Porto Rico. With the increase in interest it has been difficult to distribute 
these as frequently as could be wished, but we hope to do better in this 
respect this coming year. 


To know the good women of the States, understand their difficulties and 
try to help them educate and interest the uninterested woman in The 
Crusade of Brotherhood, is a great privilege for the Secretary of the 
Women’s Bureau; annual meetings in Maine, Vermont, Alabama, Louisiana, 
with Association meetings in Washington and Oregon, gave fresh enthusiasm 
for the fine work accomplished and well worked out plans. Many meetings 
in local churches and auxiliaries have also given the personal contact so much 
desired. 


It is noted that State Unions are calling for and using wisely a greater 
quantity of literature than formerly. A word of thanks and hearty appre- 
ciation is due the State Secretaries of Literature who co-operate so splen- 
didly in the distribution of the material. Recent information is always 
being prepared on the various fields, most of which may be secured free. A 
set of maps on the work of the Association in the United States, as well as 
maps of Porto Rico and the work in the South, will be available early in 
the year, at a nominal cost. | 


The Ohio ward for women and children at Ryder Memorial Hospital is 
to be opened for patients in November. So generous has been the response 
to the fine appeal of the Union that with the balance in their treasury, a 
gift of a thousand dollars from the W.H.M.A. of Massachusetts and the 
addition of a sum from the Diamond Jubilee Fund, the long-looked-for 
kitchen and laundry is to be built and equipped, making possible even 
better service on the part of doctor and nurses for the needy folks who 
come to Ryder Memorial. For these blessings we are very grateful. 


Home Missionary Text books for 1922-23 have for their theme, “The 


Negro.” ‘The Trend of the Races,” by George C. Haynes, Ph.D., “In the 
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Vanguard of a Race,’ Mrs. M. L. Hammond, and “The Magic Box,” for 
Juniors, by Miss Anita L. Ferris. It is certain that a comprehensive 
study of the subject with frank and free discussion in class will do much 
to remove race prejudice. Women’s Societies are urged to use the books 
extensively and to promote their use in church classes, so that men and 
women, together, may know conditions in order “to deal justly and walk 
uprightly”’ with men of all races. Orders may be sent to The Bureau. The 
books, paper bound, cost fifty cents each; forty cents for the Junior, and 
fifteen cents for the Congregational Supplement, “The Negro: A Congre- 
gational Opportunity.” , 

Our gratitude for the splendid increase of Women’s gifts in this Dia- 
mond Jubilee Year is great indeed, but it is a sad disappointment that the 
Diamond Jubilee Fund itself did not amount to anything like the seventy- 
five thousand dollars which it was hoped might materialize. While rejoicing 
over the new equipment at Ryder Memorial Hospital, and the new Domestic 
Science and Art Building at Marion, Alabama, we are trying anxiously to 
find friends who will provide funds to build the very necessary dormitories 
at Blanche Kellogg Institute at Santurce, so that we may enroll a hundred 
young women, instead of the thirty now in school. A new Boys’ Dormitory 
is sorely needed at Pleasant Hill Academy in the Cumberland Mountains of 
Tennessee, to replace the building destroyed last year by fire. The Hos- 
pital at Greenwood, South Carolina, to which both white and black citizens 
have contributed, looking to the A. M. A. to find the rest; a Girls’ Dormitory 
at Troy, N. C.; another at Fessenden, Florida; and the much needed barn at 
Cappahosic, for which Massachusetts has already made a substantial gift— 
these are all crying for funds, each imperative in its own field! Indeed, 
we are embarrassed by the great success of the work, and to be unable to 
provide these needed buildings is serious, indeed. 

Many generous women give large gifts to individual and local need. If 
only they could realize and measure up to the opportunities on the wider 
field also—opportunities second to none in terms of service for character 
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building, for the training for leadership through the schools and through 
special scholarships—then would gifts in proportion to the need come into 
the treasury and thousands would be benefited. ce 

Women’s Unions are climbing the ladder of apportionment counting 
every round an opportunity; these building needs must come from outside 
apportionment and here the individual finds her opportunity for sound in- 
vestment. Wanted a Woman? No, many Women to make these buildings 
possible ! | 

So we go forward in faith into the new year. Our budget planned as 
economically as possible without cutting the work—the responsibility dis- 
tributed between the field and the constituency. We cannot fail them! 
The goal for women’s full share in A. M. A. work is $175,000. Believing 
that “more things are wrought by Prayer than this world dreams of, ’— 
“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the Harvest that he will send forth laborers 
into his Harvest,’ and then it is for us to see to it that as co-partners with 
Him we provide equipment and funds in order that together we may merit 
the “Well done” of the Master. 


The death, in June, of Miss Norah Quin, for more than twenty 
years friend and helper of the Secretaries of The Bureau of 
Woman's Work, brought sorrow and a sense of loss to the entire 
office staff. Her quiet, gracious ways, her cordial welcome to 
visitors, her careful thought for the workers on the field, as well 
as for those in the offices of the Association, endeared her to all. 
Conscientious and faithful to the point of sacrifice, with a mem- 
ory which enabled her to supply a fund of information, her work 
was of unusual quality, prompted by her love and loyalty to the 
Association. The thought of her will always be an inspiration 
to her fellow-workers. 


RECEIPTS FROM 
WOMEN’S STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR 
‘THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Octoser 1, 1921 tro SepremsBer 13, 1922 


on 


Massachusetts $26,004.22 
Connecticut 14,014.16 
ais, csicvadsicnarsdesoennecsnousintsetsenseekielann aiianiaas nein . 12,641.48 
New York . 7,218.01 
Illinois . 4.722.83 
Iowa (additional to $13.45 income, W. S. Pierce ee 4,113.27 
New Jersey . rF 3,529.12 
PI pcs ivkcdavssccevnccnedecsisccecusenoesesnesosconcipsesibhabiuiensuemeascqiaadielneis diamines manana ns 3,284.87 
Vermont 3,092.72 
Southern California 2,812.80 
Northern California 2,711.76 
Maine (additional to $412.21, income J. S: Ricker Fund) 2,676.79 
PAISSOUN — ....<.....020:. 1,264.25 
New Hampshire 1,226.14 
Michigan 949.27 
Indiana 889.33 
Wisconsin 808.32 
South Dakota 723.30 
Washington 648.78 
Kansas 615.15 
Pennsylvania §24.33 
Florida ... 382.71 
Oregon . 356.43 
Nebraska 325.49 
Colorado 244.41 
North Dakota 96.48 
Montana 69.16 
‘Tennessee 50.95 
Wyoming 39.35 
Utah 17.12 
Arkansas . 14.35 
iiss. <scnrensnnscahecsadseurecseckoocasccibeiasunmudania ecb seuilsculia ie lie] k cess nism 11.21 
North Carolina 6.65 
Georgia si 5.00 
Kentucky ... i. 5.00 
Texas : 1.17 
Additional from Local Sources 2,062.69 
Income 425.86 

Total $98,584.93 
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The 
Mormon Mind 


By 
CLATON S. RICE 


Home Missions Council 
and 


Council of Women for Home Missions 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Probably no man in the world is better 
equipped to write on the subject than Mr. 
Rice. Fresh from college and seminary, 
athletically inclined and socially popular, he 
came as a Presbyterian missionary to Cedar 
City and St. George, towns located in the re- 
mote southwest corner of Utah, far from 
other evangelical laborers, and was immured 
for ten years in the heart of Mormonism. A 
little to the east lay Kanab, where Zane Grey 
absorbed the local color for “Riders of the 
Purple Sage.” 


If his conclusions are less optimistic than 
those reached by observers who know only the 
north of Utah, where the tides of “Gentile” 
commerce and education beat more strongly, 
a are nevertheless worthy of close atten- 
ion. 


Evangelical work in Utah is not a battle but 
a war, and the sooner this is recognized and 
appropriate provision made for compelling vic- 
tory, the cheaper it will be in the long run. 


—EDWARD LAIRD MILLS, Editor. 
Pacific Christian Advocate. 


The Mormon Mind 


By Rev. Craton S. Rice 
Assistant Superintendent, Idaho Congregational Conference 


|= MAJORITY of educated young Mor- 
mons are remaining in the church. In 
spite of university advantages, in spite of 
travel, in the face of intimate association with 
cultured Christian “Gentiles,” the average edu- 
cated young Mormon is still, outwardly at 
least, a Mormon. 


On occasion, as was his father, he is ready 
to state in the presence of the assembled 
Ward, “I know that Joseph Smith is a 
prophet of God.” He is even.willing, though 
less willing than he formerly was, to go on 
his Mission at the call of the church. 


The educated young Mormon has proved to 
be something of a disappointment to us. We 
were very sanguine that when he had learned 
a little science and when facts such as Lamb 
presents in his “Golden Bible” became common 
knowledge, the young Mormon would be leav- 
ing the church by the hundreds. We were 
wholly confident that the late Bishop Spauld- | 
ing, and others who have written in the same 
sane brotherly spirit, had removed the very 
last prop which could bolster up Mormon 
pretenses, 


The ridiculous, feeble efforts of the Old 
Guard of the Mormon church to stave off the 
inevitable seemed wholly laughable. There 
seemed to be nothing to expect but a general 
Hegira from the church on the part of the 
enlightened young men of the church. 


The Old Guard has the laugh on us. They 
knew their people. We were mistaken. No 


such Hegira has taken place or is taking 
place. Outwardly, at least, more firmly en- 
trenched than ever before, though men who 
have known the church for years realize that 
the vital religious element which was present 
at one time has almost disappeared from the 
church, she has suffered but little from the 
defection of her university-trained young men. 
Doctors, lawyers, business men—most of them 
are staying by the church. 


Types of Mind 


This fact leads us to attempt to analyze the 
types of mind which allow themselves, in spite 
of higher education, to take their places by the 
side of those cruder minds which nearly a 
century ago were responsible for the forma- 
tion of the Mormon church. As we come into 
contact with these men, we find, as we might 
very well expect, several different types of 
mind. We shall attempt to discuss four of 
these. 


1. We find many young Mormons who are 
not greatly interested in the truthfulness, or 
lack of it, of the Mormon claims. They are 
not vitally concerned with religion in any 
form. Brought up. in the Mormon church, 
their parents loyal, their whole connection 
proud of the church’s accomplishments and 
proud as well because of what they have en- 
dured for the sake of the church, they accept 
the church and her claims as a matter of 
fact. It is enough that they have been born 
into a Mormon family. The family’s religion 
is good enough for them. They themselves 
are not much concerned with religion, but so 
far as they know or care to know, the religion 
of the family suits them perfectly. 


We Protestants enroll thousands of such 
people in our churches. Religion, with many 
of us, as with thousands of young Mormons, 
is not a thing vital enough to justify our 
spending real brain power upon. It is the 
easy thing, the conventional thing to go into 
the church of our parents. We do it, many 
of us, with little thought about what it means. 
The Young Mormon, whose fathers’ church 
has the social and the economic hold upon 
him, as well as a slight religious one, is less 
to be blamed for such an easy way of han- 
dling religion than are we. 


2. There are those among our educated 
young Mormons whose experience is some- 
thing like this: They have thought far enough 
to realize that thinking is destructive of their 
faith. Fearful of the consequences of apos- 
tasy, they have succeeded in isolating their 
religion, placing it in a secret chamber of the 
brain, where they shield it studiously against 
the light of reason. 


They may be brilliant doctors or well-in- 
formed lawyers or thorough school-men. They 
may possess enough common sense and scien- 
tific knowledge to completely destroy the 
crude, materialistic, insufficient theology of 
their fathers, but they never allow reason and 
religion to meet. Safely vaulted away, the 
faith of their fathers is lovingly brought forth 
on state occasions when there is no danger of 
reason and faith meeting. At such times 
brainy men are seen to bow reverently and 
are heard to exclaim fervently, “I know that 
Joseph Smith is a prophet of God.” 


It is not well for us to be too critical of 
these men, however. If I mistake not, there 
are few of us, perhaps none of us, who do not 
fear at times the effect the full light of rea- 


son may have upon some cherished doctrine 
or dogma. There are times, at least, when we 
can fully sympathize with the young Mormon 
in his almost heroic effort to hold fast, in 
spite of intellectual difficulties, to that which 
his fathers have found good. 


8. Sometimes we come in contact with edu- 
cated Mormons who are wholly convinced that 
the claims of Mormonism are largely fraudu- 
lent. -Morally, they feel that they are cow- 
ards for remaining in the church. In spite of 
this fact, hating themselves greatly at times, 
they remain in the church to the end of their 
days. 


Before we condemn too severely those who 
place themselves in this category, let us try 
to appreciate what it means, in many Mormon 
districts, for a man to apostatize. 

(a) He more than likely crushes his par- 
ents with a sense of deep disgrace, especially 
his mother. So deep seated is the conviction 
in her heart that her child is lost forever 
when he leaves the church, that she would 
rather see him dead than to have him living 
the life of an apostate. Many a man is held 
in the church because he loves his parents. 

(b) When he leaves the church, he breaks 
with his clan, as Dr. Paden puts it. Mormon- 
ism is a religion. The Mormons are a people, 
a great clan, -a separate, distinct “peculiar 
people” as they say. To leave the church 
means that one is cast out of the clan. That 
means more than the average Protestant can 
realize. Let me try to make this clear. 


In the clan your position is secure. You 
may be a polygamous child. That is no em- 
barrassment to you in the clan. You may be 
very poor. That is unfortunate, but you have 
your place in the community just the same. 
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You are recognized as a part of the clan and 
your position, be it high or low, is secure. 
Grave digger, farmer, lawyer, Bishop, ne’er- 
do-well—you have your niche which is yours 
in the life of the community. 

When you die, no matter who you are, you 
are sure of a noble funéfal. At that time, no 
matter what you have been, just so you have 
outwardly conformed, several prominent peo- 
ple will laud your virtues. If you are sick at 
any time and need help, help will be forth- 
coming. 


Your social life, your business’ life, often 
your political life centers in the clan. You 
learn to expect help from the clan, and you 
know that to the fullest extent of your pow- 
ers you must be loyal to the clan. 


What happens when the young Mormon, or 
any other Mormon for that matter, renounces 
the clan? Why naturally the clan renounces 
him and makes it hard for him to live with 
his former people. Ostracism and boycott are 
weapons used with consummate skill in the 
attempt to force him into line or drive him 
from the community. 


The Outcasts 


Suppose he leaves his own people, and goes 
out into the world. He feels that he may 
have the finger of scorn pointed at him, no 
matter how well educated he may be, because 
he happens to be a polygamous child or 
grandchild, or just because he is a Mormon. 


At least he feels: rather doubtful as to just 


how he is going to be received. The security 
which he felt in the clan is gone. He feels 
alone, deserted. He knows that he must make 
his own way out in the hard world unsup- 
ported by clan. So long has he relied upon 


the support of the clan that he is afraid to be 
without it. 


It takes a man of high moral courage and 
of fixed resolution to face such consequences. 
To renounce the Mormon church, to face par- 
ental sorrow and all that clan wrath means, 
to make one’s way alone among strangers— 
these things make men pause before they act. 
The young Mormon pays a heavy price when 
he acts. One must not judge him too harshly 
when he shrinks from paying the price. 


4. There are an increasing number of in- 
telligent men in the church, I believe, who ex- 
cuse their presence in the Mormon church on 
the grounds of Pragmatism. 


They have faced frankly the impossible, an- 
thropomorphic conceptions of God the church 
has taught, as well as the unsupportable 
claims of the founder of the church. The 
story of angelic appearances, miraculous in- 
terventions, the Golden plates with their in- 
errant translation, as well as the unwarranted, 
boastful claims of today’s priesthood all fill 
them with disgust. 


Among their friends they exclaim fearless- 
ly, “Many of the claims of the founder of our 
religion and of those who have followed him 
are ridiculous in the extreme. The Book of 
Mormon itself is full of glaring errors and in- 
excusable blunders. More than that, it is a 
modern book in every sense of the word, not 
a translation of an ancient manuscript. Our 
fathers were duped, and royally duped at 
that. The Doctrines and Covenants and the 
Pearl of Great Price are in the same class 
with the Book of Mormon. The claims of the 
Priesthood are preposterous. But none the 
less, in spite of all that I have said, I am glad 
to class myself a Mormon.” 


“How? Why? It is very simple. In spite of 
mistaken conceptions and fraudulent claims, 
a system, religious, social and economic, has 
been built up around these errors, and in spite 
of them, which justifies the continued exis- 
tence of the Mormon church. The Mormon 
people have made, are making, and will con- 
tinue to make, a worth-while contribution to 
the development of our civilization. Because 
I have confidence in what the Mormon people 
have done, are doing, and will continue to do, 
I remain a Mormon. The system works.” 


On occasion, to avoid offense, he is willing 
to take his place with those who know that 
Joseph Smith is a prophet of God. He fits 
into his niche and is ready to be used by the 
priesthood. Because the system works, he 
remains in the church and dreams of the day 
when he will no longer be forced for policy’s 
sake to bow his head when fanatics say “I 
know.” 


This situation is an anomalous one for a 
university man to find himself in. Yet we 
must not condemn him too severely. I have 
heard Pragmatism used as the argument for 
remaining true to other discredited systems, 
used by men whose educational advantages 
have been superior to that of the young Mor- 
mon. Our churches have used it. Judge Gary 
uses it, if we may give full credit to news- 
paper reports. Germany used it. It is a 
dangerous argument, but why blame the Mor- 
mon more than the Protestant minister or 
layman? 


How to Win 


In conclusion, let me add that the early 
Christianization of the educated young Mor- 
mon may be brought about if we are willing 


to pay the price. When the thinking young 
Mormon can find a moral courage, an intel- 
lectual honesty, a whole-hearted consecration 
to the Christian religion among his “Gentile” 
associates which is so strong that he is forced 
to compare its fiery brilliancy with the dull- 
ness of his own, then he will be inspired to 
break his bonds, that he may receive that 
which produces such admirable things in 
others. He is religious by nature, and he will 
pay the price if it seems worth while. 


But if the type of mind he finds in his 
“Gentile” Christian associates is that. of the 
casuist, if the religion he finds is that of the 
luke-warm conventional type, if he finds there 
little real moral courage, he will feel justified 
in remaining just where he is. Up to this 
time, generally speaking, his association with 
the “Gentile” Christian has not impressed him 
favorably. 


Ultimately Truth must win. A long, slow 
process of attrition, taking scores of years, 
may grind away the theological crudities of 
the Mormon church, while an equally long 
process of assimilation may bring to her the 
real Christianity of the Christ. But, oh—the 
weary years wasted in the process, and oh— 
the long-suffering people, wandering in dark- 
ness! 


A bright, burning, fearless Christianity in 
the Christian churches of the land, from Utah 
east and west, will convert the young Mormon 
in a few years. The slower process may take 
centuries. O, Christian, West and East, how 
are you living? 


Reprinted by permission from Pacific Christian Advocate 
for October 10; 1923 
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Kentucky Feuds and Their Causes 
By E. CARL LITSEY 


Tradition and the newspapers are so fond of referring to Kentucky as ‘‘ The dark and bloody ground’’ that 
at the request of the editor, Mr. E. Carl Litsey made a journey through the most notorious districts of the State, 


carefully noting what he saw and heard, and relying solely upon first-hand information. 


story is unquestionable. 


NE fine morning last June I 
found myself in company 
with my good friend, Bret- 
ney, seated in a low, broad, 

3 =two-horse wagon, 
| ceili. Kentucky, 


leaving 
and bound for 
Manchester, twenty-two miles distant. 

The position which I occupied at this 
time was not peculiarly enviable, for | 
was en route for the heart of the feud- 
ists’ country, to learn from their own 
lips the story of their hatreds and their 
wars. My companion was armed with 
a kodak and I with a note book. The 
night before I had inquired of my land- 
lord the best and quickest way to reach 
Manchester, and instead of giving me 
the information direct, he had sur- 
prised me with the question: ‘‘What’s 
your business there?’ Well, I was not 
shouting my business from the house- 
tops, for the very air was alive with 
suspicion after the quite recent 
troubles in that part of the country, 
and the reply I gave my curious host 
won’t pass muster on the last day. 

The next morning, however, found 
us on the road bright and early, in a 
wagon without springs, and with a 
lank, pinched-faced mountaineer for a 
driver, who whistled at his horses con- 
tinually, instead of urging them with 
whip or voice. The twisting, twining 
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The accuracy of his 


road over 
which we 
went at 
varying de- 
grees of 
speed was a 
sorry speci- 
meu. There 
had been no 
attempt to 
Make a 
pike, nor 
macada- 
mize. The 
‘right of 
way” had 
simply been 
established 
by custom, 
and along 
this ‘‘way” 
all things 
had to go that proceeded on wheels. 
When we had gone what we hoped 
and believed to be over half way, our 
driver suddenly pulled up at a way- 
side well. 

“How far have we come?” I asked, 
nonchalantly, as all of us scrambled 
out for a drink. 

“Four miles and a half!” answered 
our meek-faced driver. The. was his 
name. “We're gittin’ started.” 
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Deserted. The owner of this cabin was the victim of a feudist quarrel. 


From this point we swept deeper 
and deeper into the mountains, and 
traces of civilization became scarcer. 
Now and again we would pass a small 
hut, squatted like a brown toad at the 
road-side. It would be made of logs, 
some of them with the bark still, on, 
and the. immense. crevices between 


each log were filled with mud and | 


small stones mixed in a kind of mor- 
tar. The chimney to this crude dwell- 
ing is made by laying small sticks in the 
shape of a square with their ends over- 
lapping, one above the other, till the 
required height is gained. The in- 
terstices are daubed with soft mud,.and 
the sun completes the welding. Wild 
and poorly clad forms would appear in 
the low doorways; faces almost ex- 
pressionless would stare at us in a 
kind of apathetic wonder. Women’s 
and children’s faces for the most part; 
the men were away. Stopping once on 
the pretext of getting a drink—which 
courtesy, by the way, was promptly 
and cheerfully extended me—lI asked a 
tousle-headed, brown-faced little maid 
where her father was, having my own 
reasons for the question. A change 
came over the child’s face, and she 
backed away in distrust; the guile of 
the serpent crept up and flamed in her 
fox-like eyes, and. she answered 
quickly, and with a furtive - glance 


around, “I don’t know!” Then she 
ran as fast as her bare feet could carry 
her, and hiding behind a tree, peeped 
out at me like some wily animal I was 
seeking to entrap. Duplicity and cun- 
ning were bred in her bone, and had 
been fostered year by year as she grew. 
The reason for ‘her queer action 
needed no explanation. Her father 
was either that moment at his still 
making white whiskey, or else on the 
trail of one against whom he nursed a 
blood-vow. We were getting in the 
feudists’ country, where the sun set 
crimson and the moon rose red. 
Presently we debouched from the 
valley, and rolled along a level for a 
short distance. Here we met a man 
and woman walking, the first persons 
we had encountered traveling since we 
started that morning. They walked 
quickly, ‘seeming to be in a great 
hurry. The man was roughly dressed, 
and carried a small. black valise; the 
woman had on a calico dress, and kept 
her head bent so that we could not see 
her face, which was naturally shaded 
by the sunbonnet which she wore. We 
paid no particular attention to the 
twain, beyond giving them a casual 
elance. Two miles further on, and 
down a hill in front of us sped a man 
on a large bay horse. He passed us 
like a’flash, but I caught sight of a 
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wild, bearded face, and steel-blue eyes 
shining with a hard light. 

“Stop!” | 

The .command came from behind, 
and was for us. The. pulled up our 
horses, and we all turned. The man 
who had passed us had whirled around 
and was coming back. I felt a queer, 
unnatural, sinking feeling in my 
breast, for Bretney and I had both 
come unarmed—the surest way to 
avoid trouble where trouble is rife. 
And this feeling was not lightened 
when I saw strapped around the ap- 
proaching stranger's waist a huge re- 
volver of the Colt pattern. He drew 
rein beside us, his horse covered with 
froth and sweat, and trembling. The 
first words I heard made me feel more 
at ease. 

“Did ye pass a man an’ woman while 
ago?” 

The question was put to our driver 
in a calm voice, but the look in the 
man’s eyes belied the tones in which 
he spoke. 


“<“Bout a mile back,” answered 
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The., readily. “Whut they done?” 

“T want ‘em!” was the brief, laconic 
reply. His horse reared, wheeled as 
on a pivot, and man and beast were 
lost in a cloud of dust. 

‘What's the trouble there, The.?” | 
asked. 

“That feller’s stol’d his woman,” 
was the ambiguous and unconcerned 
reply. “He'll kill. ‘im, an’ git his 
woman back.” He jerked his lines 
and whistled to his team, then :re- 
lapsed into silence. 

After this encounter we proceeded 
without adventure for a number of 
miles. Now we were on a level, 
flanked on either side by walls of 
closely growing trees and tangled un- 
derbrush; now crossing small streams 
which murmured peacefully along, and 
sometimes through the low foliage we 
caught a glimmer from the cool, dark 
surface of a spreading pool. 

When we had completed half our 
journey we were hailed again, this 
time from a house on the road-side. 
A tall, dark figure, arrayed in a cheap 


Behind the waterfall ts a great cave, which has been a favorite hiding place for fugitives 
Srom the lax. 
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suit of “store” clothes, and carrying an 
old and battered violin in his hand, 
approached, and asked to be allowed 
to ride to his home, a few miles this 
side of Manchester. We consented, 
and he climbed in beside the driver. 
Millard—The. seemed to know him 
well—proved a fountain of informa- 
tion. We learned that he was the 
fiddler of the country, and played for 
all the dances. His profession had 
been suffering of late, however, be- 
cause the recent dances had all ended 
in a general fight, and the girls were 
vetting afraid to attend. The day be- 
fore he had received word to come to 
the house from which he hailed us, 
but when he got there early in the 
evening he had been informed by a 
big figure who stood before the door 
with a Winchester in his hands, that 
there would be no dancing there that 
night. And there wasn't. 

Millard was dry. It wasn't long be- 
fore he turned to us to inquire if we 
had “anything.” Friendships ripen 
quickly in the mountains. “Anything” 
means liquor among the initiated. We 
told him “No” truthfully, but he said it 
didn’t matter, because there was 
plenty of it all around us. And on the 
top of the very next hill the horses 
were brought to a standstill. To the 
left, a short distance from the road, 
was acabin. Millard informed us that 
here “white  lightning’’—moonshine 
whiskey—could be obtained by anyone 
who had the money to buy, and asked 
us if we wanted to go in. We did, 
although we didn’t know if we would 
ever come out. There was one room 
to the cabin. Most of this room was 
filled by a bed; the rest by a rickety 
table. Beyond the table a_ long, 
brown rifle leaned significantly in the 
corner. There was barely space to 
sit down in some_ bark-bottomed 
chairs. A man came through a door 
in the rear. A man six feet tall, broad 
shouldered, with tanned, sunken 
cheeks, and keen eyes. He gazed at 
Bretney and me—or rather at our 
clothes—in distrust. 

“Got any lightnin’, Kim?” said Mil- 
lard. “These feller’s ’re all right ;” he 
waved his hand at us with an easy air. 


The man addressed, still silent, 
thrust his hand under the bed, and 
drew forth a brown, two-gallon jug, 
which he set upon the table. Then 
he went out, but returned almost in- 
stantly with a tin cup, which he placed 
beside the jug. Millard was master of 
ceremonies. He approached the table 
with a swagger and with a careless 
smile on his face, removed the corn- 
cob from the neck of the jug, and 
poured some liquor into the cup. It 
was clear as water, and *when I con- 
veyed it to my lips a moment later, and 
allowed it barely to touch my tongue, 
so as not to give offense to mountain 
hospitality, | became thoroughly con- 
vinced that it deserved the name by 
which it was generally known in that 
part of the State. + 

“Got some water, Kim?” queried 
Millard, smiling at my inability to im- 
bibe the stuff, and filling the cup nearly 
to the rim. “Ye’re a damn pore moon- 
shiner if ye don't give yer customers 
nothin’ to take the edge off’n this 
lightnin’ !” 

Millard indulged in a number of po- 
tations, and his tongue ran correspond- 
ingly free. Before we left that hut I 
had heard the story of one feudist war, 
wrung from the silent lips of the man 
beneath whose humble roof we sat, by 
some taunts and innuendoes_ which 
Millard shrewdly let drop. 

As we continued our journey the 
road grew more rugged and danger- 
ous. We had all the time been ascend- 
ing by slow stages to the top of a 
range of mountains. As far as we 
could see in every direction were un- 
broken expanses of green. Deep 
gorges sank away at our right and left, 
and suddenly, just before us, the road 
dipped straight down the rocky side of 
the height upon which we _ were. 
There was no other way, and as we 
started down we held ourselves in 
readiness to leap for our lives should 
such a course become expedient. But 
the passage down the mountain was 
accomplished successfully, owing to 
the skill of our driver and the sure- 
footed horses, and we breathed a sigh 
of relief when we rolled along a level 
once more. We reached Manchester 
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about noon without incident or acci- 
dent. 

During our stay in this sequestered 
hamlet of the mountains I learned the 
history which is set forth here. If it 
is tinged with the blood of the inno- 
cent, and blackened by _ reasonless 
deeds of hate, I cannot mitigate or 
cleanse, for these things are true. The 
Kentucky feudist is a man apart from 
his race; a type individual and distinct. 
By birth, tradition and environment, 
he is taught to regard the taking of 
human life with as little concern as he 
would feel in removing a stone from 
his path. His tall and uncouth figure 
stalks somberly across the page of his- 
tory and his footsteps are marked with 
blood. They are a hunted people, 
and they know it, for even the law 
which they mock is slow to give them 
justice. 

The stain which blots Kentucky’s 
fair escutcheon is known from ocean 
to ocean. It would be foolish for even 
a son of the soil to seek to deny the 
grave acts which have given to his 
State a reputation and a name 
throughout the world which is not to 
be envied. And nowhere is this con- 
dition of things regretted more than 
at home, where these things were 
given birth. But they are not legiti- 
mate children; they are the spawn of 
ignorance, prejudice and a free giving 
way to man’s worst passions. And yet 
the deeds which have darkened Ken- 
tucky’s name and thrown a sinister 
shadow upon her borders can only be 
lost in the years to come. That men 
should band together and take a life 
vow against their neighbor must seem 
incredible to many; that in this day, 
when law rules the known world, there 
should be those living in the midst of 
it all who set law at utter defiance, 
and curl their lips in scorn at a court 
of justice. But the columns of the 
daily press reek with the stories oi 
high crimes which go unpunished be- 
cause their perpetrators laugh at the 
law which they know cannot reach 
them, and which to them is a vague 
sort of tyranny which would deprive 
one of his rights—the right to kill. 

In the central and the western por- 


tions of Kentucky there is as high an 
order of civilization and advancement 
as can be found anywhere on earth. But 
in the mountain counties of her eastern 
border, where the rugged and untaught 
minds are dominated by a crude and 
savage idea of the meaning of honor, 
the deadly vendetta still rages, and no 
one can say when it will cease. So 
long as their mountain defiles remain 
uninvaded by the emigrant; so long 
as their mountain sides intimidate the 
prospective railroad line; and above 
all, so long as their wild, barbaric 
blood remains uncrossed by a gentler 
strain—just so long will their interne- 
cine wars prevail. For here men are 
governed by a medieval idea of right 
and wrong, and each man’s mind is 
his own court and judge. He acknowl- 
edges no other, and by it are his ac- 
tions governed. And when it has led 
him to wanton slaughter, as it often 
does, the endless stretches of forest- 
clad mountains afford-a refuge which 


it is impossible to lay bare. But it is 


a rare thing that the slayer of his kind 
seeks the shelter of the hills. When 
his enemy is done to death, the victor 
goes home and tells his friends, and 
the clansmen gather on either side, as 
they did in the days of Roderick Dhu. 

The counties of Knox, Leslie, Har- 
lan, Letcher, Laurel and Clay are 
where the feuds wage fiercest. But the 
last named county, especially, is where 
the vendetta flourishes like a green 
bay tree, and death stalks abroad at 
noonday like a roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour, and it is of the 
feuds of Clay that we will write. 

The Howards, Bakers, Whites, Gar- 
rards and Philpots are names well 
known to newspaper readers through- 
out the Union, for they, by their acts, 
have brought to this mountain county 
a name which inspires dread and fear. 
In the famous Taylor-Goebel race for 
Governor two years ago, when Frank- 
fort was swarming with partisan moun- 
taineers, there was a sudden shot, and 
one of the aspirants to the Governor’s 
chair fell dying upon the pavement be- 
fore the capital building, with a bullet 
hole through his chest. To this day no 
one knows whose hand it was that 
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pulled the trigger, and though thou- 
sands of dollars were spent to bring 
the assassin to justice, he still lives. 
But Jim Howard, a Clay County feud- 
ist, languishes in prison with the 
charge upon him. Well might it have 
been one of these men of the moun- 
tains, for their aim never misses. 

It is told in the feudist country that 
a certain man had a wrong against 
another, which ‘could only be wiped 


out in blood. ne day this man 
saw his enemy, \and though three 
hundred yards separated them, he 


raised his rifle, aiméd at the heart. of 
his victim, and fired. The man fell 
dead, but when the slayer approached 
and found that his bullet had fallen 
one inch he was greatly chagrined 
and loudly expressed his disgust at 
such poor shooting. 
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Baker was bitterly prosecuted in the 


courts, William Garrard defending 
him. After a long drawn out trial 


Baker was convicted of the killing, and 
hanged for it. This created bitter feel- 
ing between the families, which never 
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The scene of a battle in which five men 
were killed. 
The feudal quarrels and battles in 
»Clay County between the Garrard, 
, Baker and White families, which have 
been attracting widespread attention 
“during the past three years, had their 
origin over half a century ago. Polit- 
ical and business rivalry has, to a great 
extent, been the cause of:the trouble, 
augmented in its infancy by the high 
prejudices of two old Virginia families, 
the Garrards and the Whites. Coming 
to Clay County in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century they were rivals in 
the salt business, the mountain indus- 
try at that time, and also in politics, 
the former being Democrats and the 
latter Republicans. The Bakers are 
also Democratic in politics. Their 
rivalry first took a serious turn in 1849, 
when William Baker killed David 
a relative of the Whites. 


Prewitt, 


A feudist cabin wherein twelve 
find shelter. 

died out. Instead, it was in- 
creased by political battles of 
the next few years, in one of 
which old General Garrard 
aspired to be a member of the 
Kentucky ‘Legislature. 
Daugherty White opposed 
him, and in the general elec- 
tion, defeated him. I[n later 
years they 
ran again, 
and this time 
Garrard was 
elected. 

in 1857, 
Jailer Bowl- 
ing, of Clay, 
a Democrat, 
was murdered 
by unknown 
persons. John 
White was 
accused of the 


crime, - but 
upon trial 
proved _ that 


he was not a 
party to. it 
in any way. 
| General Gar- 
rard had led the fight to elect Bowling 
as jailer, and led the prosecution 
against White. These political fights 
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were kept up by the two families dur- 
ing all the years up to the present time, 
yet their children magried and _inter- 
married and many: of them are on 
friendly terms with one another. 

The more recent troubles between 
the Bakers and Garrards on one side 
and the Howards and Whites on the 
other, began in the fall of 1897, when 
Ben White, Jr., was the Republican 
nominee, and Gilbert Garrard was the 
Democratic nominee for County Sher- 
iff. A number of rows occurred be- 
tween the factions, resulting in a bat- 
tle between Tom and Anse Baker, and 
Deputy Sheriff George Hall and Frank 
Campbell, a storekeeper, the Sheriff 
trying to arrest the Bakers. A number 
of shots were fired on each side, two 
of the participants being slightly 
wounded. That night the residence of 
Hall and the 
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reled about it, but were separated by 
friends, and a settlement was made 
through Tom’s father, George Baker. 
Several days later, about the first of 
April, 1898, the Howards and Bakers 
were engaged at the mouth of Crane 
Creek, rafting logs. Tom Baker and 
Bal Howard had another difficulty, but 
were separated again. Baker and his 
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general store 
of Campbell 
were de- 
stroyed by 
fre. Tom and 
Anse’ Baker 
were charged 
with the 
burning, and 
after being 
arrested were 
bailed out of 
custody 
by ° General 
Garrard. 
Tom Baker 
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was at one time in partnership with Bal 
Howard in the logging business, and in 
settling up their accounts there was a 
difference of forty dollars. They quar- 


The Kentucky 
Mountains. 
friends went 
home. On the 
sixth day of 
April the How- 
ards completed 
their rafting, 
and Bal How- 
ard started for 
home. He had 
to pass Baker’s 
home on _ his 
way, and so 
had his_ son, 
Wils Howard, 
3urch Stores, 
and two boys 
The road to Manchester, by the name 
of Shackelford, accompanying him 
When within three hundred yards of 
the Baker farm a woman in a cabin on 
the roadside tolled a farm bell. This 
was an unusual thing at _ eleven 
o'clock in the day, and the Howards 
commented upon it. They had gone 
but a hundred and fifty yards when 
they learned that it was a signal. Just 
as they passed a dark ravine at this 
point a Winchester was fired, the ball 
striking Bal Howard in the back. A 
regular fusilade followed, Burch Stores 
heing killed instantly, and Wils How- 
ard shot fatally. The Shackelfords es- 
caped unhurt, and the elder Howard 
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owes his life to the fact that his horse 
became frightened and ran away with 
him. Wils Howard lived several 
hours after being shot, and made a 
dying charge that Tom Baker and his 
friends did the ambushing. He said 
that they came out in the road and 
fired several shots into Stores’ dead 
body. Tom, Dee, Wiley and Jim 
Baker, and Charles Wooten and a man 
named Barrett were indicted for the 
crime. Barrett turned State’s evidence 
later, implicating the others. 

Jim Howard resided in Manchester 
. at the time of the ambushing, occu- 

pying the position of County Assessor. 


-»He heard of it the following day, and, 


without saying anything to anyone, se- 
cured a Winchester, and mounting his 
horse, struck out for:the Baker home. 
When within a few miles of the battle- 
ground he met George: Baker, the 
father of Tom, in the road, and with- 
out a word of warning, shot him down. 
Old man Baker and his slayer had al- 
ways been warm friends, and when dy- 
ing he made the request that Howard 
be not prosecuted, as he did not 
realize what he was doing. Howard 
‘wandered around like a madman tor 
several days after the killing, no one 
daring to arrest him. At last he came 
into town and gave himself up. His 
case was transferred to the Laurel 
County Circuit Court. There his at- 
torneys pleaded emotional insanity,and 
the defendant testified to not remem- 
bering anything about the shooting. 
He was convicted and sentenced to 
the penitentiary, but secured a new 
trial and was finally released. 

While Bal Howard was recovering 
from the wounds received in the am- 
bushing, his house was surrounded by 
armed Deputy Sheriffs, sent there to 
protect him. When able to travel, 
Howard fled to Harlan County, his old 
home, remaining there until the June 
term of court, when he returned to 
Manchester to prosecute the Bakers. 
It was at this term that the State troops 
first went to Clay, and that Tom Baker 
was indicted for his crimes. 

The Whites were dragged into the 
Baker-Howard feud shortly before this 
term of court, by the assassination of 


Will White. This young man had just 
completed a term as Sheriff of the 
county before being murdered, and was 
engaged at the time trying to collect 
back taxes. He was killed on Sexton’s 
Creek, twelve miles north of Manches- 
ter, on the second of June, Tom Baker 
firing the fatal shot. The trouble be- 
tween White and the Bakers arose over 
the assistance given by the ex-Sheriff 
in the prosecution of Baker for burn- 
ing George Hall’s house several 
months before. White met Tom and 
Dee Baker at the point above men- 
tioned, at a narrow place in the road. 
Each demanded that the other should 
give way, and in the fight that followed 
Tom Baker shot White in the ab- 
domen, killing him almost instantly. 
For this Baker was tried in the Knox 
County Circuit Court, at Barbourville, 
and given a life sentence in the peniten- 
tiary. His attorneys appealed the case, 
however, and the prisoner was finally 
released on bond. 

The third battle of this year between 
the feudists was fought in July, on 
Horse Creek, one mile north of Man- 
chester. In it John Baker and Frank 
Clark, a negro, were killed by persons 
unknown. They were fired upon from 
ambush about dusk, and their bodies 
were left lying in the road until the next 
day, when they were discovered by 
chance. For this crime no one has 
ever been arrested, or even indicted. 
Shortly before this occurred, Gilbert 
Garrard and his wife were ambushed, 
and narrowly escaped being murdered. 
The attempted assassination took place 
on Sunday, July 3d, as they were going 
to a small church about’a mile from 
their home to teach a Sunday-school 
class. A Winchester rifle bullet passed 
through Garrard’s coat, another struck 
his horse, and a third went through his 
wife’s clothing. They fled home as 
quickly as possible, and the next day 
left the county for good. This attempt 
to assassinate is also laid at the door 
of the Whites by the Garrards and the 
Bakers. » 

The time drew on when Tom Baker 
was to be tried for his many crimes. 
Manchester, never quiet then, was bub- 
bling with excitement. The State 
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troops were there to protect their pris- 
oner and to preserve order. The town 
was so full of people that the military 
could not find quarters, so tents were 
pitched in the rear of the court house, 
which were occupied by the soldiers, 
with Tom Baker in their midst. Early 
in the morning of the day set, for the 
trial, while the gray heads of the sur- 
rounding mountains were swathed in 
bandages of mist, horsemen could be 
seen emerging from dark defiles and 
sinuous by-paths, which led no one 
knew where. Up to the courtyard 
fence they rode, with their rifles across 
their saddle-bows. Before crossing the 
portals of the house of justice they 
must lay down their arms, and so they 
stacked their guns against the wall of 
the building, and went in with hearts 
of hate or hope. As the heavy fog of 
the morning gradually lifted before the 
sun, [om Baker stepped from his tent 
and stretched his gaunt arms with a 
lazy yawn, preparatory to washing his 
face. It was then that the peaceful air 
was cut with a sharp, whip-like report, 
and Tom Baker’s soul stood naked be- 
fore a tribunal which cannot err. Into 
the midst of Governor’ Bradley’s 
troops, before law’s very face, a feudist 
arm was stretched, and vengeance grat- 
ified. From the window of Sheriff 
White’s house, which stood not twenty 
yards away, some pale smoke melted 
into air. 
and searched, but the five men in it, 
including the Sheriff, knew nothing of 
the shot. There was no proof, and 
Tom Baker’s slayer is yet unpunished, 

The Philpots and Griffins are two 
more factions between which bad blood 
exists, and to-day the people are in 
fear of a feud between them and their 
numerous connections. The Philpots 
are a large family; they have already 
been concerned in more than one quar- 
rel, and the name inspires a wholesome 
fear in all who know it. It is a com- 
mon saying in Clay that to kill a Phil- 
pot means that your own days are 
numbered, for they never forget a 
wrong nor a kindness. They and their 
connections number over a hundred 
able to fight, but the Griffins are not far 
behind. 


The house was surrounded. 
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This is a partial history of the 
fdads, and to trace them to the end 
would be an irksome task, and in great 
part a reiteration of what has already 
been said. ‘The causes which lead to 
these long-lived vendettas are more 
often trivial than great. The bitterest 
and most hard-fought of them all arose 
from practically nothing. A fancied re- 
buff; a careless word; a stolen pig. An 
ugly yellow dog originated one of the 
worst feuds in the mountains. It was ac- 
cidentally run over by a wagon one day 
and killed. Its owner swore vengeance 
ayainst the man who drove that wagon. 
They met over a year after while haul- 
ing logs. Neither would give place. 
They descended to the ground, one 
with a knife and the other with a pistol, 
and after a desperate struggle the man 
who had run over the dog was killed. 
And to-day two factions sleep on their 
arms because of the chance death of a 
vellow cur! 

The home of the feudist is the Ken- 
tucky mountains. Here, with practi- 
cally no opportunity for education or 
enlightenment, he lives his primeval 

tence, and gives rein to his hate or 
we Vast stretches of densély wooded 
mountain slopes afford him a refuge 
which none Eut denizens of the forest 
can traverse. Here lawlessness scoffs 
at= law, and moonshine stills and the 
right of might prevail. But it must not 
be supposed that the feudist is a man 
whose hand is against every living 
thing. If you come to his home you 
are given a welcome and the best he 
has. The only restriction under which 
you are placed is that you must mind 
your own business. If you go to med- 
dling, prying or interfering, you will 


‘come to grief, for the life of this being 


is one which naturally inspires within 
him a distrust of his fellow-man. When 
a stranger enters his domains he knows 
it at once, and the particular business 
of that stranger is immediately ascer- 
tained. 

During his brief periods of peace the 
feudist is usually a log roller, but some 
of them own and tend small farms. His 
wife is not exempt from manual labor, 
but takes her hoe, and, barefooted, 
goes to the field. His wants are few, 
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and his worldly goods seant. A ru’, 
a pistol and a bowie are-gjways amor®* 
his posseSsions. In speaking of his 
rifle, the feudist always Clagges,it as a 
forty-five by seventy-five, Srtforty-fire 
by ninety-five. The first is an or- 
dinary forty five caliber weapon, tl:e 
cartridge of which contairf seventy- 
five grains of powder. The 
ond is similar to the first, exceft 
that it contains ninety-five grains cf 
powder, and the leaden bullet has in ic 
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one of these guns which has seven kill- 
ings to its credit. Lhis was the weapon 
which Jim Howard used when he killed 

In a feudist battle in 


Lom Baker. 
. 1 ho, it yas in the hands of young Pete 


Philpot,*a~boy of fourteen, and three 
merit felk before its deadly aim during 
that en¢teynter. 

Though a man of blood, and gov- 
erned more by hate than by justice, the 
feudist is not the soulless demon that 
he is sometimes pictured. He is hos- 


The father ts away on business of his own. 


a dynamite cap, which explodes when 
the ball strikes, bursting it to pieces. 
shot from this cartridge means almost 
certain death, no matter where the bail 
strikes, and it is in general use amon 
the feudists. The Philpot family has 


pitable and fearless, and will never de- 
sert a friend, and when the advance- 
ment of civilization shall have encom- 
passed him with education and Chris- 
uanity, from him will arise the sinew» 
of the State. 
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By Emmett Campbell Hall 


When I see her in de cotton fiel’ 
Dat’s like de winter snow; 
Singin’ as she passes . 
Down de long, strait row. 


She minds me ob a “princess,” 
Lak de preacher telled erbout; 

An’ I wonder ef I’d courage 
Fer ter kiss her, ef I mout? 


An’ at de church on Sunday, 

When hit seems dat Heaben’s near; 
She look so lak er angel 

Dat I shake and quake wid fear. 


But somehow when I meéts her 
In de moonlight, by de bars, 
She seem so kine and gentle— 
Well, you jes ax de stars! 


American 
Missionary 
Association 


Summary 


L921—1922 


Che American Missionary Assoriation 
STATISTICS 1921-1922 
THE SOUTH: EDUCATIONAL MISSIONS 

Schools N White 

Theological 2 ae 8 
Colleges 
Secondary 
A fhliated 
Total 
Pupils 167 
Boarding Pupils 58 

THE SOUTH: NEGRO CHURCHES 
Churches . 151 Benevolences 

Missionaries 70 Additions 
Members 13,500 Sunday School 

INDIAN MISSIONS 
Churches 2 Additions 

Missionaries Schools 
Members 023 eee 
4 


1 
ae 
2 


ORIENTAL MISSIONS 
Churches 25 Members 
Missionaries 


PORTO RICAN ‘soap 
Churches 10 School 
Members 900 Hospital 
Additions 99 Women Missionaries... 
Superintendent 1 Nurses 
MISSIONS FOR MEXICANS AND CUBANS 
Schools 7 Teachexs 
297 


UTAH MISSION SCHOOL 
Secondary School 1 Teachers 
Pupils 89 
SUBSIDIES TO OTHER MISSION BOARDS 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association 
Support of 5 Missionaries 
American Board for Africa 
Support of 7 Missionaries 


Churches 
Missionaries Teachers 
Members 17,627 Pupils 

ANALYSIS OF TEACHING FORCE 
Presidents and principals 
Professors 
] 


Secondary 
elementary 
Girls’ lededrial 
Mechanics 
Agricultural 
usic 
Commercial 
Physical Education 
Manual Arts 
Matrons and Preceptresses 
Treasurers and Clerks 
Librarians 
Nurses 
Superintendents of buildings and grounds 
ension and Community Workers 
Printers 


Net total 


MILESTONES 


1620 The faith, the spirit and the principles that the Pil- 
grims bring to these shores make such a movement 
inevitable. 


1660 John Eliot prints his Bible in the Indian language. 


1776 Continental ene declares “that all men are 
created equ 


1833 The patrons Anti-Slavery Society founded. 


1839 The Amistad Committee formed to defend, care for 
and restore to their native land, a group of Negroes 
who having been kidnapped in Africa and sold _ into 
whew in Cuba, had escaped to the coast of Long 
slan 


1842 Mendi Mission, the first mission on the dock con- 
tinent founded by the Amistad Committee. 


1846 American Missionary Association founded by mem- 


bers of Amistad Committee and others in Albany, 
N. .. for the propagation of a pure and free 
Christianity . . from which the sins of caste, polyg- 
amy, slave-holding and the like, should be excluded.” 


1847 Work commenced among the Chippewa Indians. 
1848 Missionaries sent to the white people of the south- 
ern mountains. 


1852 Work begun among Chinese immigrants, in which 
the A. M. A. is pioneer. 


186] The Association, establishing the first day school 


among the Freedmen, lays the foundation of Hamp- 
ton Institute. 

1865 National Council of Congregational Churches calls 
for $250,000 for work among Freedmen, placing A. 
M. A. in charge of same. 


1871 oe a Singers introduce to the world the spiritual 
k Songs of the Negro. 
1882 “8 entire Indian work of the Congregational 
churches committed to the A..M. A. 
1883 A. M. A. transfers the Mendi Mission to the United 
Brethren, thenceforward devoting itself exclusively 
to the undeveloped races beneath our flag. 


1890 Alaskan Mission founded at Cape Prince of Wales. 


1897 Missions planted in Porto Rico. 


1904 A. M. A. becomes partner with Hawaiian Seen 
Association. 

1916 A. M. A. takes over from Education Society work 
among Latin-Americans and Mormons. 

1918 Two thousand five hundred and eighty stars appear 
upon our Service Flag. 

1920 Alaskan Mission transferred to The Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions, which having several other 
Alaskan missions, can conduct this work more con- 
venientiy and economically than we. 

1920 The founding of the A. M. A. League by which the 
people of the Negro race co-operate with us in sup- 
port of their own schools. 

1921 Seventy-fifth Anniversary celebrated at New Lon- 
don, Conn. 


The American Missionary Association closed 
seventy-five years of service for the belated 
peoples of the United States on the second day 
of September, 1921. 

Looking back over the long road traveled we 
note how loyal the Association has been to the 
principles of the declaration of the Continental 
Congress in 1776 “that all men are created 
equal,” and how wise the agencies it has used— 
Churches, Schools, and Hospitals, to give equal 
opportunity, spiritual, mental and physical, to men, 
women and children in these United States who other- 
wise could never have been prepared to take on re- 
sponsibility and become leaders among their people. 

The faith, the spirit, the very courage of the 
Pilgrim Fathers directed the Amistad Commit- 
tee, as it united with others interested in the 
propaganda of “a pure and free Christianity,” 
and formed in 1846 The American Missionary 
Association. All through the years that same 
faith and spirit and courage has been with the 
men who planned the policies and guided the work 
of this “Crusade of Brotherhood.” 

Churches among Negroes, Indians, Porto 
Ricans and Orientals are served by men trained 
by the Association. With one of their own able 
leaders as Superintendent, Negro Churches show 
a marked spirit of devotion and loyalty; each year 
reporting an increase in membership and in money 
for local Church support. The Church influence 
is extended also through Christian Community 
Service of many kinds with trained social workers 
in charge. 

Because of the difficulty of administration and 
financing, the Alaskan Mission founded at Cape 
Prince of Wales in 1890 was transferred to the 
care of the Presbyterian Home Mission Board in 
1920, the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety not finding it possible to add this to its other 
church work in Alaska. 

A. M.A. schools, the first to be organized at 
the close of the Civil War, have been a means of 
uplift for the whole South and for other denom- 
inations as well as our own. Kindergartens, sec- 
ondary schools and four colleges are serving in’ 
a practical way community life as well as the in- 
dividual life of the student. 

Classical courses for students desiring to enter 


the professions, and: industrial training, which in- 


cludes scientific agriculture, printing, carpentry, 
etc., with domestic arts and sciences for girls; high 
standards and modern methods are used through 
all the grades. These schools are not only among 
Negroes in the South, but for American High- 
landers, Indians, New Mexicans and Porto Rican 
girls, with night schools for teaching: English to 
Orientals. 

Because of changing conditions both financial 
and local it has become necessary from time to 
time to close a school here and there. Not always 
because of financial reasons, but because we fail to 
educate unless we give to local communities a sense 
of educational responsibility for their own children. 
With adequate means the Association would gladly 
take on new work as it releases any—for the need 
is critical in many sections of the country. 

The Missionaries in our churches and schools are 
our great asset. Men and women of college or nor- 
mal school training, of personality and presence, 
willing to serve with salaries entirely inadequate for 
the positions they accept, have made the work of 
the Association a great light to thousands who have 
walked in the darkness of sin and ignorance. 

The Hospitals—Ryder Memorial Hospital at 
Humacao, Porto Rico, and Talladega Hospital at 
‘Talladega, Ala., are caring for many thousands 
each vear through their ministry of mercy. A new 
hospital is to be opened in the near future at 
Greenwood, S. C., the A. M.A. co-operating with 
the Board of Trade of Greenwood and the Ne- 
groes themselves. Not only to heal the sick, to 
give sight to the blind, to make the lame to walk, but 
also to preach to the poor the Gospel, and heal 
sin-sick souls as well as bodies is our opportunity 
through these medical missions. 

Buildings cheaply constructed to fill, tempo- 
rarily, a great need in the last century are now in 
such poor repair and are so insufficient for the re- 
quirements of the work that immediate rehabilita- 
tion and added building is absolutely necessary. 


The A. M. A. must secure money for buildings 
outside of the apportionment, every cent of which 
is needed for the regular budget. Gifts for build- 
ings, Thanksgiving buildings, Memorial buildings, 
or Diamond Jubilee buildings will be very welcome. 
To all our friends we say, “Keep us in your hearts 
and prayers, know the work and needs of your 
Association and forget not our necessities.” 
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in the South. 


oe REV. JOSEPH E. ROY, D. D. 
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The settlement, social, college and semi- 
nary, is the popular phrase of sociology. We 
have the Toynbee hall, the Lovedale institute, 
the Andover settlement, the Mansfield house, 
the Hull heuse and the Chicago commons, and 
in other places similar movements. President 
W. J. Tucker, of Dartmouth, thus gives the 
idea: 

‘‘Personal identification with the lives of 
those who need help, is the characteristic of 
the movement; to establish personal connec- 
ticns at every possivle point; to encourage, to 
teach, to organize for mutual support; to bring 
classes together and create some real sense 
of brotherhood, and in every way within the 
community to work for its social development.” 

The American Missionary Association has 
been pursuing this policy all over the south 
in its work among the Negroes. It was the 
first of all organizations to begin school work 
among them, and that by the middle of the 
first year of the war, at Fortress Monroe, 
where Gen. Butler cut the Gordian knot by 
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adjudging the escaping slaves as contrabands. 
Then and there the Association introduced the 
settlement process in the homes which it pro- 
vided for its teachers and workers, and the 
same policy it has pursued these many years 
and with results that must delight the most 
ardent sociologists. The ex-slaves possessing 
only the rags on their backs, had no homes to 
which to invite their teachers except the hov- 
els they inhabited, too narrow for themselves. 
No white people would board the workers, 
whom they politely dubbed as ‘‘nigger teach- 
ers."’ But the A. M.A. homes, rented, bought 
or built, became to the teachers their refuge, 
which, though occasionally burned out by 
anti-color incendiarism, were at once replaced 
by insurance money; and to the neighboring 
colored people they becamea dignified resort, 
a friendly commons, a model of domestic life, 
a stimulus to the attainment of the best things 
in the social state andincitizenship. In these 
homes no color caste has been known. In 
them the colored people’s sense of manhood 
and womanhood has been allowed its complete 
exercise. Here the old names given them as 
chattels, ‘‘Bill’’ and ‘‘Sall,’’ are dropped and the 
respectful ‘‘Mr.” and ‘‘Mrs.”” and ‘‘Miss,”’ 
which at first startled them, have come to fit 
their consciousness. It has been wonderful 
to see how in these settlements, including the 
home, the school and the church, the char- 
acter of the workers has been built into the 
lives of these lowly poor, who have proven 
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themselves adepts in imitation. And this pro- 
cess, going on for a generation, reaching the 
children and even the grandchildren of the 
first recruits, is proving a beautiful illustration 
of the way the Gospel works strength and 
refinement, and manliness and womanliness, 
into the severe lot of these children of toil and 
of hardship. 

In an institute, set up in one of the cities of 
the south upon the other theory, that of teach- 
ing the colored people ‘‘to know their place,”’ 
an educated colored man of the same city was 
inquired of by myself, how it was getting 
along. His answer was equivocal, until his 
inward thought coming out, he said: ‘‘Oh, 
well, they don't know anybody there except 
when within the school. If the president, a 
former professor in a southern white college, 
meets his pupils or their parents on the streets 
he never knows them. The whole process is 
one that seeks to hold the people off at arm’s 
length.” This is the entire opposite of the 
Christian settlement idea and of the policy of 
the A. M. A. The policy of that institute was 
illustrated by a northern lady who had labored 
among the colored people in that same city for 
fifteen years, who said to me that a local physi- 
cian, when he met her in the home of some 
colored family or along an alley, would be 
very gracious in his greeting; but out upon 
the main street he never knew her, and this 
only because of her identification with the 
people who were reckoned of another caste. 
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Now the A. M. A., which has been at work 
so extensively upon the settlement idea, has 
come to its jubilee—1846-1896—which it is 
seeking to celebrate by the raising of half a 
million dollars to push its current work, to 
remove a debt of $96,000, of which’ one-half 
was occasioned by dropping the Government 
contract money for Indian schools, and to set 
a new pace for the second fifty years of its 
beneficent administration. In order to reach 
that end, it is urging every single church to 
make an offering, every pastor to preach a 
sermon within the year, in order to such acon- 
tribution, and hoping that many churches and 
individual givers will double the customary 
offering and so make sure an occasion at the 
half century meeting in Boston, next fall, to 

‘‘Wake the Song of Jubilee.’’ 
THEIR INFLUENCE UPON THE WHITE PEOPLE OF 
THE SOUTH. 

In the nineteenth century, Sir William W. 
Hunter, an eminent authority, reporting the 
influence of the missionaries in India, says 
that among the people to whom they have 
gone they have built up the most complete con- 
fidence and implicit faith in the purity and 
unselfishness of their motives. He declares 
that he regards the missionary work of the 
English as an expiation for wrong doing, 
and he believes that the missionary instinct 
forms the necessary spiritual complement of 
the aggressive genius ofthe English race. Sir 
William also claims that the advance of mis- 
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sionaries in the good opinion of non-Christian 
peoples is a most striking evidence of their 
high character and intelligence, and that no 
class of Englishmen has done so much to make 
England respected in India as the mission- 
aries, that noclass has doneso much to awaken 
the Indian's intellect and to lessen the dangers 
of transition from the old state*of things to 
the new. 

After this much of condensation of that pro- 
found article by the Outlook, we quote from 
the author: 

‘‘The careless onlooker may have no partic- 
ular convictions on the subject, and flippant 
persons may ridicule religious effort in India 
as elsewhere. - But I think that few Indian 
administrators have passed through high office, 
and had to deal with the ultimate problems 
of British government in that country, with- 
out feeling the value of the work done by mis- 
sionaries. Such men gradually realize, as I 
have realized, that the missionaries do really 
represent the spiritual side of the new civili- 
zation, and of the new life which we are intro- — 
ducing into India.”’ 

Names and places being changed, it is com- 
ing to appear that the whole of this can be 
said of the Christian workers from the north 
among the colored people of the south. 
Besides all of the work that can be told by 
statistics, and besides all of the result in 
building up character among the negroes and 
awakening their intellect and aspirations for 
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thrift in every sense, these teachers have ex- 
erted a profound, unconscious influence upon 
the white people of that south land. They, 
too, have built among the whites a confidence 
in the-purity and unselfishness of their motives. 
At first they were suspected as emissaries of a 
political party. By many, even of the best 
people there, they were held as necessarily 
persons of low down condition to be willing to 
do that lowdown work. Gradually this feel- 
ing has been giving way to one of growing 
confidence, until for several years, such men as 
the late Bishop A. G. Haygood and Mr. G.W. 
Cable, and such a state board of examiners as 
that of the Atlanta university, have been pub- 
licly declaring the high intellectual quality 
and moral standing of these once despised 
people. Bishop Galloway, of .the Southern 
M. E. church, who has been around the world 
on a tour of missionary inspection, is saying 
in public and in private—to myself and others: 
‘IT have no use for that sort of Christianity 
which canonizes the missionaries who go to 
Africa and ostracises those who come to the 
south to do the same sort of work,” while 
many of the most respectable citizens are pri- 
vately saying the same thing, and multitudes be- 
lieve it though making no such announcements. 

By the crucifixion of feeling through which 
those workers have passed, and by their self- 
denying endurance of hardness, they too, in 
no small sense, have been making expiation 
for the wrongs done the slaves. Their mis- 
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sionary instinct also forms the necessary 
spiritual complement of the aggressive genius 
of the Puritan civilization which is now tak- 
ing possession, for which itssword had cleared 
the way. Their advance in the good opinion 
of the bést people of the south is also a strik- 
ing evidence of their high character and intel- 
ligence. No class of northern people going 
south have done so much to make the north 
respected as the missionaries, and none are 
doing more to lessen the danger of transition 
from the old state of things to the new. Hav- 
ing gone not as ‘‘carpet-baggers,’’ but as citi- 
zens, to be identified with the moral recon- 
struction of the south, they have translated 
there the real spirit of the north and have 
represented the spiritual side of the new life 
which is occupying that fair portion of our 
own dear country. By the peculiar people to 
whom they especially go and who prove to 
have a natural afhnity for Puritan ideas and 
institutions, they are doing more than any 
others to set up, not a New England in the 
south, but a new south wherein shall be 
rejuvenated the principles of that civilization 
which was planted at Plymouth Rock. 

And so through these educational, industrial 
and evangelizing ‘‘settlements’”’ there has gone 
out an unconscious influence for good upon 
the white people of the south. They have 
thereby been stimulated to secure better edu- 
cational institutious for themselves. At Nash- 
ville I learned of a committee of gentlemen 
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who had been over the county speaking to the 
white people and stimulating them to secure 
better schools, saying that the Fisk was ahead 
of all others in scholarship. In that same 
city a colored physician, a graduate of Fisk, 
in the Harvard Medical school had stood at 
the head inaclass of sixty. He is succeeding 
well in his practice, and recently, upon testi- 
fying in court as an ‘expert, the judge, as an 
unusual thing, complimented him highly for 
his medical acumen. I also met there a Fisk 
graduate, who then had on hand a ten thou- 
sand dollar job upon a city sewer, having 
previously built, upon contract, two short lines 
of railroads. The students who have been 
trained in the A. M. A. agricultural depart- 
ments, and those common farmers who have 
been taught in its agricultural institutes, are 
by example teaching their white neighbors. 
As one of them said, ‘‘That Talladega farm 
superintendent has done us a great deal o 
good.’"" And so the process of the A. M. A. 
‘‘settlement’”’ at the south is the evolution of a 
mighty social and civic movement which will 
be a blessing to all that land. It has been 
bringing a trained intellectual and Christian 
force to bear upon solving the problem of the 
poor, by making’ well-educated people 
acquainted with the conditions of life among 
the poorest, and then by leading them actually 
to do whatever is practicable to help those 
who are trying hard to help themselves. 
[Reprint from 7hke Kingdom, Minneapolis, Minn. ] 
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JOSHUA FRY SPEED. 


Joshua Fry Speed was born November 14, 1814. His 
parents were John Speed and Lucy G. Speed. They 
came from Virginia to Kentucky in 1783, in their early 
youth. The father of John Speed was Captain James. 
Speed, who was born in Mecklinburg, Va., and obtained 
his title by service in the Revolutionary War. The 
father of Lucy G. Speed was Joshua Fry. Captain 
James Speed and Joshua Fry are both noted in the 
early history of Kentucky. The former, as a member 
of the Conventions by which the State was separated 
from Virginia and became a separate commonwealth; the 
latter for his connection with educational interests. The 
ancestors of each came from England, and settled in 
Virginia prior to the beginning of the last century. 

John Speed and Lucy G. Fry were married in 1809. 
They lived at the old homestead, known as Farming- 
ton, on the Louisville and Bardstown Turnpike road, 
about five miles from Louisville: There Joshua F. 
Speed was born, the fifth in a family of ten children, all 
of whom except one survived him. He was well edu- 
cated at the schools in Jefferson County, and under the 
tuition of Joshua Fry, and at St. Joseph’s College, at 
Bardstown. ae 
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It is related that when at school as a child he 
replied to questions in the same frank, pointed, and com- 
prehensive manner that characterized him asaman. He 
’ was always positive and direct, and often his plainness 
of speech amounted to bluntness. 

While at college he fell sick, and was cared for at the 
house of his uncle, who lived near Bardstown. When 
he recovered he rode home to his father on horseback, 
that being the mode of traveling in that day. 

His father was anxious for him to return to college, 
but he steadfastly refused, declaring he was old enough to 
begin to make his own way in the world. He then spent 
between two and three years as a clerk in the wholesale 
store of Wm. H. Pope, then the largest establishment in 
Louisville. 

After this he spent seven years of his life as a mer- 
chant in Springfield, Ill. He makes reference to this in 
his lecture upon Abraham Lincoln. At Springfield he 
became an intimate friend not only of Mr. Lincoln, but 
also of Stephen A. Douglas, Col. John Hardin, Col. Ba- 
ker, Gen. Shields, Judge Gillespie, Nathaniel Pope, and 
others. 

It is noticeable that his association was with men of 
that class. From his boyhood he regarded life with a 
serious business-like gravity, which led him to seek the 
companionship of young men of like disposition, or of 
persons older than himself. 

His life at Springfield furnished many incidents amus- 


ing and interesting, which he was fond of relating. 
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Often in after years, in a circle of friends, his memory 
would recur to that period, and he would tell his expe- 
riences as a country merchant in his crisp narrative style, 
half playful, half serious, so as to charm all who heard 
him. 

Among his friends at Springfield he showed the same 
characteristics that became more conspicuous in later 
years. He took a lively interest in public affairs, and 
assisted in editing a newspaper, but his personal friends 
and associates were in all parties. His friendships were 
never affected by political or religious views differing 
from his own. | 

He returned from Springfield to Kentucky in the 
year 1842, and engaged in fayming for about nine years. 
He was married February 15, 1842, to Miss Fanny Hen- 
ning, a sister of James W. Henning, of Louisville. 
They made their home on a farm, in the Pond Settle- 
ment neighborhood, about thirteen miles from Louisville, 
on the Salt River road. 

It was a very pretty place, lying at the foot of the 
knobs. The dwelling was a log house. They both 
often recurred to their farm-life as the happiest part of © 
their lives. She was particularly fond of flowers, and 
in this respect he was a genial companion. The grounds 
about the house were covered with roses, the beauty of 
which was the subject of remark by all their neighbors 
and visitors from the city. In addition to the enjoyment 
of these, they spent many hours together in the fields 
and woods, seeking rare species of wild flowers. He 
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had a vein of sentiment in his nature which made him 
fond of flowers and poetry, which his active business 
never eradicated. Evidences of this are found in his 
letters and lectures, and his friends recall how often it 
was manifested in his conversation. 

In the year 1848, while he lived on the farm, he was 
elected to represent Jefferson County in the State Legis- 
lature. Though often solicited, he would never again 
consent to become a candidate for or hold any office. 

He moved into the city of Louisville in 1851, and 
formed a partnership with his brother-in-law, James W. 
Henning, in the real-estate business. This relation 
continued until his death. Until the year 1861 his life 
was uneventful, he pursued his vocation with great suc- 
cess, devoting to it his entire time and energy. The 
firm of Henning and Speed became one of the best 
known in Louisville. It transacted a very large and im- 
portant business. The two partners were admirably 
suited to each other. Mr. Henning possessed an un- 
equaled knowledge of the real estate in the city and 
county. Mr. Speed had no superior as a financier. 
Their business embraced agencies for many of the largest 
owners of city property, and they were trustees of many 
large estates. The public records show the large interests 
intrusted to their care by wills, deeds of trusts, and ap- 
pointment by the courts. In the division of estates and 
valuation of property they were constantly appealed to. 
In all such matters their judgment was so much relied 
on that the courts, of their own motion, not infrequently 
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directed litigants to obtain the testimony of one or the 


other before deciding a controversy. 


Among their agencies were estates of real and per- 
sonal property belonging to persons who resided in the 
South during the war. In the midst of that destructive 
conflict, these persons apprehended their possessions were 
swept away; but when the war ended they found every 
thing preserved with the steadily accumulated earning of 
four years. Their gratitude naturally found expression 
in beautiful tokens of remembrance. 

Joshua Speed also managed the estates of his widowed 
mother and his unmarried and widowed sisters. 

The uniform positive and emphatic testimony of all 
is in praise of his ability, fidelity, and fairness. He gave 
his personal attention to all business intrusted to him. 
No one knew better how to invest money, or how to 
buy and sell property. His skill and sound judgment 
not only built up for himself a handsome fortune, it was all 
put forth to the best advantage for the benefit of all whose 
interests were in his hands. 

In 1861 his whole heart was in the Union cause, and 
the intimate acquaintance he had with Mr. Lincoln 
enabled him to exert all his ability directly for that 
cause. 

One of the fruits of their intimacy was a visit of Mr. 
Lincoln to Kentucky some years prior to the war. -He 
saw, at the old Farmington homestead, slavery in the 
form often spoken of as patriarchal—the mildest, best 
phase of it. But on his return, he witnessed on the 
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steamer the scene described in his letter, quoted in Mr. 
Speed’s lecture. There was the bitterness of the insti- 
tution. He thus spoke from actual knowledge the 
words, “If slavery is not wrong, nothing is wrong.” 

Another of the fruits of this intimacy was, that in 
that critical period, when so'much depended on the 
position Kentucky would take, the President could 
rely upon one whose knowledge of the State, ability, 
judgment, and earnest fidelity were all of the highest 
order. 

This was, perhaps, the most active part of Mr. Speed’s 
life. He made many trips to Washington. He was in- 
trusted with the most important and delicate missions. 
His every-day intercourse was with the President and 
members of the Cabinet, and the highest officers of the 


army. In this connection two things are most striking: 


first, his entire self abnegation both as to emoluments 
and honors. He gave freely his time, energies, and 
means to the cause he had at heart, and all without at- 
tracting the slightest attention to himself. None but 
those with whom his business was, knew of that in which 


—he was engaged. Second, he offended no one, and in- 


curred no ill-will. He was full of generosity and liber- 
ality to individuals whose sentiments differed from his 
own, while he opposed the cause they espoused. An 
incident will illustrate this: While the war was raging 
he was summoned as grand juror inthe Federal Court. 
The grand jurors were required to make oath that they 
had not given aid or comfort to the enemy of the coun- 
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try. To the surprise of every one he said he did not 
know that he could take that oath. The judge inquired 
the reason. “ Because,” said he, “‘ I have furnished pris- 
oners with money, when I knew they were going to en- 
gage in the rebellion.” The court promptly stated that 
this was no disqualification. 

The following extract from a letter from Gen. John 
W. Finnell, who was Adj’t General of Kentucky during 
the war, sets forth Mr. Speed’s services to his country 


at that time: 


In the earlier days of the rebellion, Joshua F. Speed played a 
very important, but before the general public an inconspicuous part 
in saving Kentucky to the cause of the Union. He was a quiet, ob- 
servant, courageous man. Full of energy and resource, self reliant, 
ardently attached to the Union, and fixed in the noble purpose to do 
his whole duty, letting consequences take care of themselves. 

He was the intimate and trusted friend of the great Lincoln, the 
companion and associate of his younger days, and was rightly esti- 
mated by the martyred President for his matchless integrity and un- 
faltering love of country. 

To him Gen. Nelson was sent with the arms furnished by the Fed- 
eral Government for distribution among the Union men of Kentucky, 
and under his direction the arms were distributed and placed in loyal 
hands. He it was who called the first meeting of prominent Unionists, 
held at Frankfort early in May, 1861, to devise means to save the 
State from the designs of the agents and friends of the Confederacy. 
He held numerous conferences all through that summer, at different 
parts in the State, with prominent friends of the Union, and seemed at 
all times instinctively to grasp the situation and to fully comprehend 
the peril; to see so clearly the needs of the hour, that though his 
views were presented modestly, and in such a sometimes. provokingly 
quiet way, yet they were almost uniformly adopted as the wisest and 
the best. 

There never was at any time a question of the attachment of an 
overwhelming majority of the people of Kentucky to the Union; but 
it required the greatest possible prudence and the wisest statesmanship 
to direct the public mind to the real question presented by the seces- 
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sionists; and there was danger, imminent and threatening, that Ken- 
tucky might falter upon the question as it was so artfully and so per- 
sistently urged, “Are you going South, or are you going North?” And 
numbers of our best men grew impatient at what they called the “timid 
policy” of the more cautious, and insisted upon declaring openly for 
the Union and “coercion.” Mr. Speed, in the frequent discussions 
growing out of this condition of things, displayed his high qualities 


_ of courage, prudence, and a matchless self-control. He was for the 


Union under all circumstances, without condition—but he recognized 
the force and power of our geographical and social connection with 
the South, and of the prejudices as well which grew out of it. His 
aim was to hold Kentucky until the sober thought of her people 
should bring them to see clearly and unmistakably the real designs of 
the secessionists—the real issue which they presented—when he felt 
doubly sure that they would never abandon the Union and the old 
flag. To this end he worked intelligently, earnestly, and persistently, 
and his influence was felt all over the State. 

The election in August, 1861, resulted in. the return of an over- 
whelming majority of Union men to the General Assembly. That body 
met early in September of the same year, and shortly after its meeting 
passed resolutions taking a firm stand for the Union, directing the 
raising of troops for the Federal service, and for borrowing money 
from the banks of the State for subsistence, equipment, etc. A com- 
mittee of the General Assembly was sent to Louisville to negotiate 
with the banks of that city. The sums asked for seemed large as 
things then looked (yet it would hardly be considered a sufficient 
guarantee for a season of operanow). There was a hesitancy on the 
part of one or two of the banks, notably one of them, and Mr. Speed’s 
services were again called into requisition. His interview with the 
hesitating officials was brief, but it was pointed and earnest. It was 
successful. 

In the organization of our Kentucky volunteer soldiers, and in the 
general conduct of our State affairs, particularly during 1861-2, there 
were questions of interest and difficulty very frequently arising between 
the General Government and that of the State, and between the Na- 
tional and State military officials. There were wants to be supplied, 
arms for recruits, munitions of war, etc., for our volunteers; and besides 
‘*the want of confidence in the loyalty of the Border States”? which 
manifested itself almost daily among some of the Federal officials at 
Washington, there was real difficulty in procuring the much-needed 
arms and supplies, etc., because it often happened the Government did 
not have them, and could not get them. In all these and kindred 
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difficulties and troubles, the State Military Board and officials 
had recourse to Mr. Speed. . He was at all times prompt to respond to 
any call upon him, and ready to go to Washington when his services 
were deemed of value or importance to the State. His influence with 
Mr. Lincoln was potent. He knew that Mr. Lincoln loved Kentucky, 
and had confidence in the truth and loyalty of her people who had de- 
clared for the Union. His mission was uniformly successful. All these 
things he did so quietly and so modestly “ that one scarce knew it was 
doing until it was done.” 

His position was peculiar: without at any time an office, civil or 
military, he was the trusted confidant, adviser and counselor of both 
the civil and military authorities of the State and Nation all through 
the rebellion. He was a man of few words, often painfully reticent, 
never in a hurry, never disconcerted ; he seemed intuitively to know 
the right thing to do, and the right time to do it. His compensation 
was found alone in the consciousness of duty performed. He uniformly 
declined to receive pay for any time or effort he was asked to give to 
the cause of his country. 

In my judgment, no citizen of the Commonwealth rendered larger 
or more important and effective service to the Union cause in Ken- 
tucky, during all the dark days of the rebellion, than did that noble 
gentleman and patriotic citizen, JOSHUA F. SPEED. 


From the close of the war until his failing health 
which preceded his death, he devoted himself to his bus- 


iness. He also engaged in many enterprises affecting 


the progress and welfare of the city. He was a project- 
or of the “Short Line” Railroad, and director in the 
company, Director in the Louisville & Bardstown Turn- 
pike Company, the Louisville Cement Company, Sav- 
ings Bank of Louisville, Talmage Ice Company, Lou- 
isville Hotel Company. During this period of his life 
he was one of the most conspicuous business men in 
Louisville. 

In 1867 he purchased a beautiful tract of land, near 
the old Farmington homestead, lying on the waters of 
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Beargrass Creek, about two and a half miles from the 
city. There he built a residence, and beautified the 
place with landscape gardening. He planted almost every 
species of tree that grows in this latitude, flowering plants 
and shrubbery, and built extensive conservatories. There 
he and his devoted wife lived over again, amid the fra- 
grance and beauty of flowers, the earlier years of their 
married life. 

In 1874 they visited California. One of his lectures 
is an account of this trip. 

His devotion to his wife was complete. When absent 
from her his letters were full of the tenderest sentiment. 
Many beautiful extracts might be published, but two will 
suffice: | 


I wrote to you yesterday, and to-day, having some leisure, I will 
write again upon the principle, I suppose, that where your treasure is 
there will your heart go. My earthly treasure is in you; not like the 
treasures only valuable in possession; not like other valuables acquir- 
ing increased value from increased quantity; but, satisfied with each 
other, we will go down the hill of life together, as we have risen. 


The following is an extract from a letter written from 
home to his wife at Chautauqua: 


Last evening, as I sat upon the porch watching the sun set, as we 
usually do, I thought of you and wished for you. Old Sol sank to 
rest in the arms of night so grandly, giving some new beauty with 
each expiring ray. 

It seemed as though the clouds had more beautiful phantasms of 
every shape and form, like bridesmaids and bridegrooms, waiting in 
graceful attendance upon the wedding of day and night, than I ever 
saw before. Night, like the blushing bride, was coy and shy, and gave 
evidence of her modesty in her blushing cheeks, while day, like a 
gallant knight, who had won his spurs upon the bloody battle-field in 
the heady current of the fight, had done his duty, laid aside his hel- 
met and his spear, and approached his bride in the rich and beautiful 
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garb of a lover. The wedding over, the stars came out, like guests in- 
vited to the feast, and, I suppose, kept up the carousal till dawn of 
day. I retired, and give no further report. 


For his brothers and sisters he had the warmest affec- 
tion, and felt bound to them by the strongest ties of 
fraternal regard and confidence. This was manifested 
in many ways and to the close of his life. 

One of his notable characteristics was his abstracted- 
ness. He was a constant worker and thinker. The de- 
mands of business pressed constantly upon his mind; this 
often caused him to fail to recognize persons he met. 
On one occasion his wife, seeing him upon the street, 
caused her carriage to drive to the side-walk and she 
called to him. He turned and, seeing a lady in a carriage, 
approached, unconscious who it was, Seeing this she 
exclaimed, “Why, Joshua, are you crazy!” He said, 
“Why, Fanny, I didn’t know you.” On account of this 
characteristic he was often misjudged, his mental ab- 
straction being taken for indifference. 

His life was full of noble, kind, and generous deeds. 
He was liberal in his charities, and especially through 
his wife relieved the wants of thousands. 

Another characteristic was entire absence of ostenta- 
tion. He had no taste for display. No one but the 
beneficiary knew of his charity. It may be said with the 
strongest emphasis, his left hand knew not what his right 
hand did. He was charitable in his judgments. It was 


almost an unknown thing for him to condemn others. 


He has no children, but his kindness and gentleness 


to children was most striking. Nor did he ever blame 
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others for too great parental fondness or indulgence. To 
his numerous nephews and nieces he endeared himself 
by his kindness and consideration. Some of them were 
almost always inmates of his house, and all regarded him 
with great fondness and admiration. Fanny Henning, the 
youngest daughter of James Henning, was loved like a 
daughter. Her death at his house was a deep affliction. 

He was a believer in the Christian religion. He often 
said he believed the Bible, not because he understood 
it all, but because he believed it was God’s Word; that, 
if he could understand it, he would not believe it was 
God’s Word. Years before his death he often said he 
expected to be in the communion of the Church before 
he died. Andsoit was. He united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The failure of the Savings Bank of Louisville was a 
great shock to him. At that time, January, 1881, his 
health had begun to fail, but he rallied his strength and 
energies to make the best of that unfortunate wreck. His 
last efforts in business were in behalf of the assets of that 
bank. When he had done all that his efforts could do, 
he began to decline under the power of a disease which 
had troubled him for years. He gave up business and 
sought relief at health resorts. 

He spent the winter of 1881-2 at Nassau. Returning, 
he died May 29, 1882. He had possession of his men- 


tal faculties to the last, and ended a noble and busy life . 


in peace with all men, and with a good hope of a blessed 


immortality. 


a 


REMINISCENCES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


In appearing before you to-night to give some reminis- 
cences of the life of my early and much loved friend, 
Abraham Lincoln, I approach the subject with diffidence, 
and with a full sense that I am all-unequal to the task of 
delineating the character of a man whose name now fills 
the world, and whose character is studied by think- 
ing men in every language, and is revered by all. 

Pardon me, if I devote a few words upon myself and 
the State of Illinois, in which I spent my early man- 
hood. 

The spring of 1835 found me a merchant in the then 
village of Springfield, with one thousand two hundred 
inhabitants, now a great city of twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants. Zhex the population was sparse, the settlements 
being near the timber, and around the prairie, no one 


_ dreaming that those vast prairies would ever be entered, 


but that they would be held by the Government, and 
used perpetually as grazing fields for their stock. They 
had then no roads across them, save those made by the 
movers, then coming from the States south and east, 
principally Kentucky, Tenessee, Ohio, and New York. 
‘These came with long trains of wagons covered with 
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white sheets, filled with women and children, beds, bed- 
ding, and light furniture, all bound westward. The 
movers were of all grades and classes of society, from 
the cultivated ladies and gentlemen with ample means 
to the poor man who owns not more than his clothes, 
and who chopped wood and did work in the camp and 
drove the oxen as compensation for the privilege of mov- 
ing with the train. Vow, as I saw the State a few days 
ago, long lines of railroad trains have taken the place of 
the wagon trains, the iron rail has taken the place of the 
wagon rut, and the steam-engine has usurped the place 
of the ox-team. 

Never shall I forget the grand prairie as I first saw it, 
in the fall-of 1834. Zen, covered with grass as high as 
our wheat, waving in the breeze and resembling the bil- 
lows of the ocean as the shadows of the fleeting clouds 
passed over it. Sometimes the prairie was lit up by the 
burning grass, and as the flames were seen in the dis- 
tance, like a ribbon of fire belting the horizon, it would 
almost seem that the distant clouds were on fire. ow 
you have cultivated fields, large farms with stately 
houses, and cities and towns with their numerous fac- 
tories and mills, and every kind of modern building. It 
is pleasing to see this progress. Then every thing was 
plenty and every thing cheap. Now every thing plenty, 
but every thing is dear. Springfield, the capital of the 
State, is as near to New York now as she wasto St. 
Louis then. 

In the spring of 1836 I first saw Abraham Lincoln, 
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He had been a laborer, a flatboatman, a deputy survey- 
or, and for one term a member of the legislature. I 
heard him spoken of by those who knew him as a won- 
derful character. They boasted that he could outwrestle 
any man in the county, and that he could beat any law- 
yer in Springfield speaking. 

In 1836 he was a candidate for re-election, and I believe 
I heard the first speech he ever made at the county-seat. 

At that time there were but two parties, Whig and 
Democrat. Lincoln was a Whig and the leading man 
upon the ticket. I was then fresh from Kentucky, and 


had heard many of her great orators. It seemed to me 


then, as it seems to me now, that I never heard a more 
effective speaker. He carried the crowd with him and 
swayed them as he pleased. So deep-an impression did 
he make, that George Forquer, a man of much celebrity 
as a sarcastic speaker and great State reputation as an 
orator, rose and asked the people to hear zm. He com- 
menced his speech by saying that this young man would 
have to be taken down, and he was sorry that the task 
devolved upon him. He made what was called one of 
his slasher-gaff speeches, dealing much in ridicule and 
sarcasm. Lincoln stood near him with his arms folded, 
never interrupting him. When Forquer was done Lin- 
coln walked to the stand, and replied so fully and com- 
pletely that his friends bore him from the court-house on 
their shoulders. -* 

So: deep an impression did this first speech make. 
upon me that I remember its conclusion now. 
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Said he, “The gentleman commenced his speech by 
saying that this young man will have to be taken down, 
and he was sorry that the task devolved upon him. I 
am not so young in years as I am in the. tricks and 
trades of a politician ; but, live long, or die young, I 
would rather die now, than, like the gentleman, change 
my politics, and simultaneous with the change receive 
an office worth $3,000 per year, and then have to erect 
a lightning-rod over my house to protect a guilty con- 
science from an offended God.” To understand the point 
of this, Forquer had been a Whig, but changed his poli- 
tics, and had been appointed register of the land office, 
and over his house was the only lightning-rod in the 
town or county. Lincoln had seen it for the first time 
on the day before. Not understanding its properties, he 
made it a study that night by aid of a book, bought for 
the purpose, till he knew all about it. 

The same quality of mind that made him look into 
and understand the use and properties of that lightning- 
rod made him study and understand all he saw. No 


‘matter how ridiculous his ignorance upon any subject 


might make him appear, he was never ashamed to ac- 
knowledge it; but he immediately addressed himself to 
the task of being ignorant no longer. 

The life of a great and good man is like the current 
of a great river. When you see its force and power, you 
at once think of its source, and what tributaries go to 
make the great river. England is expending vast sums 


now to discover the source of the Nile, and our own 
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government at considerable expense sent an expedition 
to explore the Amazon and its valleys. So the student of 
history, when he hears of a great man who has attracted 
attention, desires to know whence he came, what was 
his origin, his habits of thought and study, and all 
the elements of his character. | 

Lincoln studied and appropriated to himself all that 
came within his observation:—Every thing that he saw, 
read, or heard, added to the store of his information— 
because he thought upon it. No truth was too small to 
escape his observation, and no problem too intricate to 
escape a solution, if it was capable of being solved. 
Thought, hard, patient, laborious thought, these were the 
tributaries that made the bold, strong, irresistible cur- 
rent of his life. The great river gets its aliment from 
the water-shed that feeds it, and from the tributaries 
naturally flowing into it. Lincoln drew his supplies 
from the great store-house of nature. Constant thought 
enabled him to use all his information at all times and 
upon all subjects with force, ease, and grace. 

As far as he knew, and it was only by tradition, his 
ancestors came from England with Penn and settled in 
Pennsylvania. Thence they drifted down to Virginia ; 
thence to Kentucky, where Lincoln was born on the 
12th of February, 1809, on the banks of Nolin, in what 
was then Hardin County, now Larue. Hewent from Ken- 
tucky to Indiana, where he lost, as he always called her, 
his “ angel mother,” at ten years of age. From Indiana, 
with his father and step-mother, he went to Illinois. 
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Leaving his father and step-mother in Macon County, 
he pushed on to Sangamon County, and stopped at New 
Salem, on the Sangamon River, where he became a 
boatman and made two trips to New Orleans. While a 
flatboatman he studied that subject, as he did every 
thing else, and invented a machine for lightening flat- 


boats over shoals, a model of which is in the Patent 
Office now. | 

He resided at New Salem about eight years. The 
society was rough, the young men were all wild, and full 
of fun and frolic. All the manly sports that pertained 
to a frontier life were in vogue there. Running, wrest- 
ling, jumping, gander-pulling, and horse-racing. In all 


the games and races, in which he was not engaged, he 
was always selected as one of the judges. From the : 
justness of his decisions on all occasions he was called - 
Honest Abe. As he grew older, and until his death, his 
sobriquet was “ Honest old Abe.” 

In the spring of 1837 he took his license as a law- 
yer. Then began with him the real battle of life. 
Leaving the field of his youthful sports, pleasures, and 
pains, where he was the leading man, he came to a bar 
then considered the best in the State, and perhaps as 
good as any in the West. He entered with diffidence 
upon his new career, coming. in contact with Logan 


and Cyrus Walker, older than he and men of renown, 
John J. Hardin, E. D. Baker, Douglas, and Browning, all 


near his own age. They were all educated men, in the ‘ 
ordinary acceptation of the word. They had read many \ 
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books, and studied law, many of them with able lawyers. 
He had read but few books, but: had studied those. 
They were such as he borrowed from his friend, John T. 
Stuart, with whom he formed a partnership. He studied 
them at his humble home on the banks of the Sanga- 
mon, without a preceptor or fellow student. With such 
preparation he came to bar. From this time forward he 
took a leading position in the State. 

It was in the spring of 1837, and on the very day that 
he obtained his license, that our intimate acquaintance 
began. He had ridden into town on a borrowed horse, 
with no earthly property save a pair of saddle-bags con- 
taining a few clothes. I was a merchant at Springfield, 
and kept a large country store, embracing dry goods, 
groceries, hardware, books, medicines, bed-clothes, mat- 
tresses, in fact every thing that the country needed. Lin- 
coln came into the store with his saddle-bags on his arm. 
He said he wanted to buy the furniture for a single bed. 
The mattress, blankets, sheets, coverlid, and pillow, ac- 
cording to the figures made by me, would cost seventeen 
dollars. He said that was perhaps cheap enough ; but, 
small as the sum was, he was unable to pay it. But if I 
would credit him till Christmas, and his experiment as a 
lawyer was a success, he would pay then, saying, in the 
saddest tone, “If I fail in this, I do not knowthat I can 
ever pay you.” As I looked up at him I thought then, 
and think now, that I never saw a sadder face. 

I said to him, “ You seem to be so much pained at 
contracting so small a debt, I think I can suggest a plan 
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by which you can avoid the debt and at the same time 
attain your end. I havea large room with a double bed 
up-stairs, which you are very welcome to share with me.” 

“Where is your room?” said he. 

“ Up-stairs,” said I, pointing to a pair of winding 
stairs which led from the store to my room. 

He took his saddle-bags on his arm, went up stairs, 
set them down on the floor, and came down with the 
most changed countenance. Beaming with pleasure he 
exclaimed, “ Well, Speed, I am moved!” | 

Mr. Lincoln was then twenty-seven years old—a law- 
yer without a client, no money, all his earthly wealth 
consisting of the clothes he wore and the contents of his 
saddle-bags. For me to have seen him rise from this 
humble position, step by step, till he reached the Presi- 
dency—holding the reins of government in as trying 
times as any government ever had—accomplishing more 
during the four years of his administration than any 
man had ever done—keeping the peace with all foreign 
nations under most trying circumstances—putting down 
the most gigantic rebellion ever known—assassinated at 
fifty-eight years of age—borne to his final resting place 
in Illinois, amid the tears of the nation and of the civil- 
ized world, and even his former foes in arms acknowl- 
edging they had lost their best friend—seems more like 
fable than fact. 


From the commencement of his political career he 
was the acknowledged standard-bearer of the Whig party 
in the State, and his supremacy was never questioned. 
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As a lawyer, after his first year, he was acknowledged 
among the best in the State. His analytical powers 
were marvelous. He always resolved every question 
into its primary elements, and gave up every point on 
his own side that did not seem to be invulnerable. One 
would think, to hear him present his case in the court, 
he was giving his case away. He would concede point 
after point to his adversary until it would seem his case 
was conceded entirely away. But he always reserved 
a point upon which he claimed a decision in his favor, 
and his concession magnified the strength of his claim. 
He rarely failed in gaining his cases in court. 

Mr. Lincoln was a social man, though he did not seek 
company ; it sought him. After he made his home with 
me, on every winter's night at my store, by a big wood 
fire, no matter how inclement the weather, eight or ten 
choice spirits assembled, without distinction of party. 
It was a sort of social club without organization. They 
came there because they were sure to find Lincoln. His 
habit was to engage in conversation upon any and all 
subjects except politics. 

One evening a political argument sprang up between 
Lincoln and Douglas, which for a time ran high. Doug- 
las sprang to his feet and. said, “Gentlemen, this is no 
place to talk politics; we will discuss the questions pub- 
licly with you.” 

A few days after the Whigs held a meeting, and chal- 
lenged the Democrats to a joint debate. The challenge 
was accepted, and Douglas, Lamborn, Calhoun, and Jesse 
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B. Thomas were selected by the Democrats, Logan, 
Baker, Browning, and Lincoln were selected by the 
Whigs. Such intellectual giants of course drew a 
crowded house. The debate took place in the Presby- 
terian church, and lasted for eight nights, each speaker 
taking one night. Like true knights they came to fight 
in intellectual armor clad. They all stood high, and each 
had his followers, adherents, and admirers. This was in 
January, 1840. 

Lincoln’s speech was published as a campaign docu- 
ment. The conclusion of that speech, as an evidence of 
his style at that early day is, I think, worth repeating 
here: 

“If ever I feel the soul within me elevate and expand 
to those dimensions not wholly unworthy of its Divine 
Architect, it is when I contemplate the cause of my 
country, deserted by all the world beside, and I standing 
up boldly and alone, hurling defiance at her victorious 
oppressors. Here, without contemplating consequences, 
before heaven and in the face of the world, I swear eter- 
nal fealty to the just cause, as I deem it, of the land of 
my life, my liberty, and my love. And who, that thinks 
with me, will not fearlessly adopt the oath I take! Let 
none falter who thinks he is right, and we may succeed. 
But if, after all, we shall fail, be it so; we still have the 
proud consolation of saying to our consciences, and to 
the departed shade of our country’s freedom, that the 
cause approved of our judgments and adored of our 
hearts we never faltered in defending.” 
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Mr. Lincoln delivered this speech without manuscript 
or notes. It filled seven columns in the Sangamon 
Journal, and was pronounced by all who heard it as ex- 
actly what he had said. He had a wonderful faculty in 
that way. He might be writing an important document, 
be interrupted in the midst of a sentence, turn his atten- 
tion to other matters entirely foreign to the subject on 
which he was engaged, and take up his pen and begin 
where he left off without reading the previous part of 
the sentence. He could grasp, exhaust, and quit any 
subject with more facility than any man I have ever 
seen or heard of. 

Lincoln had the tenderest heart for any one in dis- 
tress, whether man, beast, or bird. Many of the gentle 
and touching sympathies of his nature, which flowered 
so frequently and beautifully,in the humble citizen at 
home, fruited in the sunlight of the world when he had. 
power and place. He carried from his: home on the 
prairies to Washington the same gentleness of disposi- 
tion and kindness of heart. Six gentlemen, I being 
one, Lincoln, Baker, Hardin, and others were riding 
along a country road. We were strung along the road 
two and two together. We were passing through a 
thicket of wild plum and -crab-apple trees. A violent 
wind-storm had just occurred. Lincoln and Hardin 
were behind. There were two young birds by the road- 
side too young to fly. : They had been blown from the 
nest by the storm. The old bird was fluttering about and 
wailing as a mother ever does for her babes. Lincoln 
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stopped, hitched his horse, caught the birds, hunted the 
nest and placed them in it. The rest of us rode on to 
a creek, afid while our horses were drinking Hardin rode 
up. here is Lincoln,” said one? “Oh, when I saw 
him last he had two little birds in his hand hunting for 
their nest.” In perhaps an hour he came. They laughed 
at him. He said with much emphasis, “Gentlemen, you 
may laugh, but I could not have slept well to-night, if 
I had not saved those birds. Their cries would have 
rung in my ears.” This is one of the flowers of his 
prairie life. Now for the fruit. 

The last time I saw him was about two weeks before his 
assassination. He sent me word by my brother James, 
then in his Cabinet, that he desired to see me before I 
went home. _ I went into his office about eleven o'clock. 
He looked jaded and weary. I staid in the room until 
his hour for callers was over ; he ordered the door closed, 
and, looking over to where I was sitting, asked me draw 
up my chair. But instead of being alone, as he sup- 
posed, in the opposite direction from where I sat, and 


across the fire-place from him, sat two humble-looking 


women. Seeing them there seemed to provoke him, and 
he said, “Well, ladies, what can I do for you?” One 
was an old woman, the other young. They both com- 
menced talking at once. The President soon compre- 
hended them. “I suppose,” said he, “that your son and 
your husband are in prison for resisting the draft in 


Western Pennsylvania. Where is your petition?” The 
old lady replied, “ Mr. Lincoln, I’ve got no petition; I 
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went to a lawyer to get one drawn, and I had not the 
money to pay him and come here too; so, I thought I . 
would just come and ask you to let me have my boy.” 
“And it’s your husband you want,” said he, turning to 
the young woman? “Yes,” said she. 

He rung his bell and called his servant, and bade him 
to go and tell Gen. Dana to bring him the list of pris- 
oners for resisting the draft in Western Pennsylvania. 

The General soon came, bringing a package of papers. 
The President opened it, and, counting the names, said, 
“ General, there are twenty-seven of these men. Is there 
any difference in degree of their guilt?’’ “No,” said the 
General, “It is a bad case, and a merciful finding.” 
“Well,” said the President, looking out of the window and 
seemingly talking to himself, “these poor fellows have, I 
think, suffered enough; they have been in prison fifteen 
months. I have been thinking so for some time, and 
have so said to Stanton, and he always threatened to 
resign if they are released. But he has said so about 
other matters, and never did. Sonow, while I have the 
paper in my hand, I will turn out the flock.” So he 
wrote, “ Let the prisoners named in the within paper be 
discharged,” and signed it. The General made his bow 
and left. Then, turning to the ladies, he said, “Now 
ladies, you can go. Your son, madam, and your husband, 
madam, is free.” | 

The young woman ran across to him and began to 
kneel. He took her by the elbow and said, impatiently, 
“Get up, get up; none of this.” But the old woman 
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walked to him, wiping with her apron the tears that were 
coursing down her cheeks. She gave him her hand, and 
looking into his face said, “Good-bye, Mr. Lincoln, we 
will never meet again till we meet in Heaven.” A 
change came over his sad and weary face. He clasped 
her hand in both of his, and followed her to the door, 
saying as he went, “ With all that I have to cross me 
here, I am afraid that I will never get there; but your 
wish that you will meet me there has fully paid for all I 
have done for you.” 

We were then alone. He drew his chair to the fire 
and said, “ Speed, I am a little alarmed about myself ; 
just feel my hand.” It was cold and clammy. 

He pulled off his boots, and, putting his feet to the 
fire, the heat made them steam. I said overwork was 
producing nervousness. “No,” said he, “I am not tired.” 
I said, “ Such a scene as I have just witnessed is enough 
to make you nervous.” “ How much you are mistaken,” 
said he; “I have made two people happy to-day; I 
have given a mother her son, and a wife her husband. 
That young woman is a counterfeit, but the old woman 
is a true mother.” 

This is the fruit of the flower we saw bloom in the 
incident of the birds. 

Mr. Lincoln was a cool, brave man. His physical 
courage was never questioned. His moral courage was 
grand. He was cautious about expressing himself 
against public sentiment when it would do no good; 
but when it became necessary he did so with emphasis, 
earnestness, and force. 
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When the Whig party struck its colors, he had to 
choose between the Republican and Democratic parties. 
He allied himself with the Republican. Many of his 
old Whig friends went with the Democrats. He called 
a meeting and made a speech, which for power and 
beauty his friends say was never excelled. 

The Whigs who had honored him were more bitter 
toward him than the Democrats. By this speech all 
personal asperities were quieted. The contest rose from 
the low level of personal abuse to the high plane of in- 
tellectual combat. It was really almost impossible to 
have a personal controversy with him. These were 
some of the flowers that bloomed on the prairie. As 
President he had no personal controversies. 

On one occasion, when Kentucky was overrun, Nel- 
son had been beaten in battle near Richmond, and lay 
wounded in Cincinnati. Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
were alarmed, and Kentucky aroused. A self consti- 
tuted committee of distinguished gentlemen determined 
to go and advise with the President as to what was best 
to be done. I happened to be present at the interview. 
The committee was composed of able and distinguished 
men. Senator Lane opened for Indiana, Garret. Davis 
followed for Kentucky, and other gentlemen for Ohio 
and Illinois. They all had complaints to make of the 
conduct of the war in the West. Like the expression in 
the Prayer-book, the Government was “doing every 
thing it ought not to do, and-leaving undone every thing 
it ought to do.” 
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The President sat on a revolving chair, looking at 
every one till they were all done. I never saw him ex- 
hibit more tact or talent than he did on this occasion. 
He said, “ Now, gentlemen, I am going to make you a 
curious kind of a speech. I announce to you that I am 
not going to do one single thing that any one of you 
has asked me to do. But it is due to myself and to you 
that I should give my reasons.” He then from his seat 
answered each man, taking them in the order in which 
they spoke, never forgetting a point that any one had 
made. When he was done, he rose from his chair and 
said, “Judge List, this reminds me of an anecdote 
which J heard a son of yours tell in Burlington in Iowa. 
He was trying to enforce upon his hearers the truth of 
the old adage that three moves is worse than a fire. As 
an illustration he gave an account of a family ‘who 
started from Western Pennsylvania, pretty well off in 
this world’s goods when they started. But they moved 
and moved, having less and less every time they moved, 
till after a while they could carry every thing in one 
wagon. He said that the chickens of the family got so 
used to being moved, that whenever they saw the wagon 
sheets brought out they laid themselves on their backs 
and crossed their legs, ready to be tied. Now, gentle- 
men, if I were to listen to every committee that comes in 
at that door, I had just as well cross my hands and let 
you tie me. Nevertheless I am glad to see you.” He 
left him in good humor,:and all were satisfied. The 
patience, kindness, and tact he showed on this occasion 


was another fruit of the prairie flower. 
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Lincoln was fond of anecdotes, and told them well. 
It was a great mental relief to him. All great thinkers 
must have mental relaxation. He did not know one 
card from another, therefore could not play. He never 
drank, and hated low company. Fault has been found 
by some fastidious persons with his habit of story-tell- 
ing—in other words, with his method of illustration by 
means of anecdote. It is said this was undignified. A 
fable, a parable, or an anecdote, is nothing more than 
illustrating a real case by an imaginary one. A posi- 
tive statement embraces but one case, while a fable, a par- 
able, or an anecdote may cover. a whole class of cases. 

Take, for instance, his conversation with W. C. Reeves, 
of Virginia, whom he greatly admired. Reeves came 
with other gentlemen from Richmond soon after his in- 
auguration. A convention was in session in Richmond 
to decide whether Virginia would go out or-stay in the 
Union. Mr. Reeves was a Union man, and proceeded 
to advise the President. His advice was, to surrender 
Forts Sumpter and Pickens, and all the property of the 
Government in the Southern States. Mr. Lincoln asked 
him if he remembered the fable of the Lion and the 
Woodsman’s Daughter. Mr. Reeves said that he did 
not. sop, said the President, reports that a lion was 
very much in love with a woodsman’s daughter. ‘The 
fair maid, afraid to say no, referred him to her father. 
The lion applied for the girl. The father replied, your 
teeth are too long. The lion went to a dentist and had 
them extracted. Returning, he asked for his bride. 
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No, said the woodsman, your claws are too long. Going 
back to the dentist, he had them drawn. Then, return- 
ing to claim his bride, the woodsman, seeing that he 
was disarmed, beat out his brains. “ May it not be so,” 
said Mr. Lincoln, “with me, if I give up all that is 
asked.” 

I have often been asked what were Mr. Lincoln's 
religious opinions. When I knew him, in early life, he 
was a skeptic. He had tried hard to be a believer, but 
his reason could not grasp and solve the great problem 
of redemption as taught. He was very cautious never 
to give expression to any thought or sentiment that would 
grate harshly upon a Christian’s ear. Fora sincere Chris- 
tian he had great respect. He often said that the most 


- ambitious man might live to see every hope fail; but, no 


Christian could live to see his fail, because fulfillment 
could only come when life ended. But this was a sub- 
ject we never discussed. The only evidence,I have of 
any change, was in the summer before he was~killed. 
I was invited out to the Soldiers Home to spend the 
night. As I entered the room, near night, he was sit- 
ting near a window intently reading his Bible. Ap- 
proaching him I said, “I am glad to see you so profit- 
ably engaged.” “Yes” said he, “I am profitably en- 
gaged.” “Well,” said I, “If you have recovered from 
your skepticism, I am sorry to say that I have not.” 
Looking me earnestly in the face, and placing his- hand 
on my shoulder, he said, “ You are wrong Speed, take 


all of this book upon reason that you can, and the bal- 
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ance on faith, and you will live and die a happier and 
better man.” 

I am indebted for the following to Judge Gillespie, 
one of Mr. Lincoln’s most trusted and intimate friends, 
who occasionally went to Washington to see him. Want- 


ing no office, he was always welcome. The Judge says, | 


Mr. Lincoln once said to me that he could never recon- 
cile the prescience of the Deity with the uncertainty of 
events. But he thought it would be profitless to teach 
his views. 

The Judge adds, I asked him once what was to be 
done with the South after the rebellion was put down. 
He said some thought their heads ought to come off; 
but, said he, if it was left to me, I could not tell where 
to draw the line between those whose heads should 
come off, and those whose heads should stay._on. He 
said that he had recently been reading the history 
of the rebellion of Absalom, and that he inclined to 
adopt the views of David. Said he, “ When David was 
fleeing from Jerusalem Shimei cursed him. After the 
rebellion was put down Shimei craved a pardon. Abishai, 
David’s nephew, the son of Zeruiah, David's sister, said, 
‘This man ought not to be pardoned, because he 
cursed the Lord’s anointed. David said, ‘What have 
I to do with you, ye sons of Zeruiah, that you should 
this day be adversaries unto me. Know ye that not a 
man shall be put to death in Israel.’” 

This was like his anecdotes, and was illustrative of 
what he thought would come about. He would be 
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pressed to put men to death because they had rebelled. 
But, like David, he intended to say, “ Know ye that 
not a man shall be put to death in Israel.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s person was ungainly. He was six feet 
four inches in height ; a little stooped in the shoulders ; 
his legs and arms were long; his feet and hands large; 
his forehead was high. His head was over the average 
size. His eyes were gray. His face and forehead were 
wrinkled even in his youth. They deepened in age, 
“as streams their channels deeper wear.” Generally he 
was a very sad man, and his countenance indicated it. 
But when he warmed up all sadness vanished, his face 
was radiant and glowing, and almost gave expression to 
his thoughts before his tongue could utter them. If I 
was asked what it was that threw such charm around 
him, I would say that it was his perfect naturalness. 
He could act no part but his own. He copied no one 
either in manner or style. His style was more florid in 
the published speeches of his early life than his later 
productions. 

I wish here to record what I heard Senator Sumner 
say of him and of his style: 

He said “ He had read with great interest, all of Lin- 
coln’s published speeches, and particularly the volume 
of debates with Douglas. That while there is no speech 
in that book artistic from its base to summit, there is 
no speech of his in which you will not find gems of 
English excelled by none. But,” said he, “of all the 


speeches he ever read, in any language, by any man 
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living or dead, he thought Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech 
was the greatest.” Lincoln said, “The world will little 
note, nor long remember what we say here, but it never 
can forget what they did here.” Sumner said “the speech 
would live when the memory of the battle would be 
lost, or only be remembered because of the speech.” 

I have often thought of the characters of the two 
great rivals, Lincoln and Douglas. They seemed to 
have been pitted against each other from 1836 till 
Lincoln reached the Presidency. They were the re- 
spective leaders of their parties in the State. They 
were as opposite in character as they were unlike in their 
persons. Lincoln was long and ungainly. Douglas, 
short and compact. Douglas, in all elections, was the 
moving spirit in the conduct and management of an 
election, he was not content without a blind submission 
to himself. He could not tolerate opposition to his will 
within his party organization. He held the reins and 
controlled the movement of the Democratic chariot. 
With a large State majority, with many able and ambi- 
tious men in it, he stepped to the front in his youth 
and held it till his death. 

Mr. Lincoln, on the other hand, shrank from any con- 
troversy with his friends. Being in a minority in the 
State he was forced to the front, because his friends 
thought he was the only man with whom they could 
win. In a canvass his friends had to do all the manage- 
ment. He knew nothing of how to reach the people 
except by addressing their reason. If the situation had 
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been reversed, Lincoln representing the majority, and 
Douglas the minority, I think it most likely Lincoln 
would never have had place. He had no heart for a 
fight with friends. 

Mr. Lincoln had a wonderful power for entertaining 
and amusing all classes and grades of society. 

As an evidence of his power of entertainment, I re- 
late an incident I got from Judge Gillespie, who got it 
from Judge Peck, who was one of the party. In 1843, 
when Mr. Van Buren and Commodore Paulding visited 
the West, and gave out that they would reach Springfield 
a certain day, but their friends knew from the condition 
of the roads that their expectations could not be realized, 
a party was formed, and Lincoln, though not of their 
politics, was pressed into service. They met Van Buren 
and his party at Rochester, in Sangamon County, in an 
old barn of a hotel. Lincoln was charged to do his best 
to entertain the distinguished guests. Well did he do 
his part. Lincoln soon got under way and kept the 
company convulsed with laughter till the small hours of 
the night. Mr. Van Buren stayed some days in Spring- 
field, and repeatedly said he never spent so agreeable a 
night in his life. He complained that his sides were 
sore with laughter, and to more than one predicted for 
that young man a bright and brilliant future. 

His fondness for his step-mother and his watchful care 
over her after the death of his father deserves notice. He 
could not bear to have any thing said by any one against 
her. Nota great while before his death he was direct- 
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ing a letter to her, and told me that he was discharging 
a most agreeable duty. He then spoke of his affection 
for her and her kindness to him. He said he could not 
bear to leave the State for four years without going to 
see her. A few days before he left home he visited her, 
and staid all night. In the morning, as he bade her good- 
bye, she looked at him and said, “ Good-bye, Abraham ; 
I shall never see you again, you will never come back 
alive.” The earnestness of her look he said sometimes 
haunted him. Alas! how true the prediction. 

Lincoln in all his soul loved peace and avoided strife. 
He had often calmed and quieted the angry passions of 
men in his own way, and in his own State and county. 
For peace he would sacrifice all save honor. To have 
avoided war he would have yielded much. But it was 
impossible for him to have surrendered his honor or 
tarnished his fame by being faithless to the great trust 
imposed upon him by his election to the Presidency. 
The conclusion of his first inaugural reflects his feel- 
ings as a mirror: 

“In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, and 
not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The 
Government will not assail you. You can have no con- 
flict without being yourselves the aggressors. You can 
have no oath registered in heaven to destroy the Gover- 
ment, while I shall have the most solemn one to pre- 
serve, protect, and defend it. I am loath to close. We 
are not enemies but friends. We must not be enemies. 
Though passion may have strained, it must not break 
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our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of memory, 
stretching from every battle-field and patriot grave to 
every living heart and hearthstone all over this broad 
land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again 
touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of 
our nature.” | 

Thus he pleaded for peace on the very threshold of 
his administration. But war came—he kept his oath 
to preserve, protect, and defend. In his last inaugural, 
when he could almost see the end of the rebellion, he 
says, “ With charity for all, with malice toward none, let 
us pursue the right as God has given us the light to see 
the right.” These sentiments were the fruiting of the 
sweet flowers that bloomed on the prairie. 

Mr. Lincoln was a man of great common sense. He 
was a common man expanded into giant proportions; 
well acquainted with the people, he placed his hand on 
the beating pulse of the Nation, judged of its disease, 
and was ever ready with a remedy. He had an abiding 
faith in the good sensé and intuitions of the people. 
Wendell Phillips aptly described him as the Indian hun- 
ter, who lays his ear to the ground and listens for the 
tramp of the coming millions. 

I have often been asked where Lincoln got his style. 
His father had but few. books. The Bible, Esop’s Fa- 
bles, Weems’s Life of Washington, and Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress. These he almost committed to memory. 
From these I suppose he got his style. His mind was 
not quick, but solid and retentive. It was like polished 
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steel, a mark once made upon it was never erased. His 
memory of events, of facts, dates, faces, and names, sur- 
prised every one. 

In the winter of 1841 a gloom came over him till his 
friends were alarmed for his life. Though a member 
of the legislature he rarely attended its sessions. In 
his deepest gloom, and when I told him he would die 
unless he rallied, he said, “I am not afraid, and would 
be more than willing. But I have an irrepressible 
desire to live till I can be assured that the world is a 
little better for my having lived in it.” A noble and 
commendable ambition. It is for posterity to say wheth- 
er his ambition was gratified. Four millions of slaves 
were made freemen by his proclamation, and the princi- 
ple engrafted in the Constitution of his country, that, for 
all time, men and women shall not be bought and sold. 
If it be permitted him to look back upon the land of his 
love, how gratified he must be to see that no party in this 
broad land opposes the great principles he advocated 
and established. Even now the mystic chords of mem- 
ory, stretching from every battle-field and patriot grave 
to every living heart and hearthstone all over the land, 
is swelling the chorus of the Union, and all hearts are 
touched by the better angels of our nature. 

In early summer of 1841 Mr. Lincoln came to Ken- 
tucky and spent several months at Farmington, the 
home of my mother, near this city. On his return to 
Illinois, thinking that some recognition of the kindness 
shown him was due, he wrote a letter to my sister, Miss 
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Mary Speed, in which he gives among other things an 
account of his trip on a steamboat from Louisville to St. 
Louis, and though the letter has been published I will 
here give a portion of it. 

The scene he describes bears so intimate a relation to 
his after-life, I think it probable that it may be consid- 
ered as concentrating his opposition to slavery. He says, 
“A fine example was presented on board the boat for 
contemplating the effect of condition upon human happi- 
ness. A gentleman had purchased twelve negroes in 
different parts of Kentucky, and was taking them to a 
farm in the South. They were chained six and six to- 
gether, a small iron clevis was around the left wrist of 
each, and this fastened to the main chain by a shorter 
at a convenient distance from the others, so that the ne- 
groes were strung together precisely like so many fish 
upon a trot-line. In this condition they were being sep- 
arated forever from the scenes of their childhood, their 
friends, their fathers and mothers, and brothers and sis- 
ters, and many of them from their wives and children, 
and going into perpetual slavery, where the lash of the 
master is proverbially more ruthless than any where else; 
and yet amid all these distressing circumstances, as we 
would think them, they were the most cheerful and ap- 
parently happy people on board. One, whose offense for 
which he was sold was an over-fondness for his - wife, 
played the fiddle almost continually, and others danced, 
sung, cracked jokes, and played various games with cards 
from day to day. How true it is that ‘God tempers the 
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wind to the shorn lamb,’ or, in other words, that he ren- 
ders the worst of human conditions tolerable, while he 
permits the best to be nothing better than tolerable.” 

With the tender, sympathetic nature such as his was— 
when the question came, should this institution be car- 
ried into the Territories or should its boundaries be cir- 
cumscribed—is it a wonder that he arrayed himself 
against its extension? or that, in the times when the 
Southern States claimed the right to secede because 
the institution was in danger, and when they made the 
slaves, not soldiers, but producers for their soldiers, he was 
more than willing to strike slavery dead? It was one of 
the means in his hands for putting down the rebellion. 
He used it. Mankind will say whether he was right or 
wrong. He held the thunderbolt in his hand, but 
paused for one hundred days before he hurled it. Then 
he would not have taken it back if he could, and could 
not if he would. 

I have alluded to Mr. Lincoln's firmness, Perhaps in 
America no such contest has ever taken place as that 
between Lincoln and Douglas. -Each was the chosen 
leader of his respective party. Each had been nomi- 
nated by conventions as candidate for the United States 
Senate. They were to stump the State as the chosen 
representatives of the principles of their respective par- 
ties. Mr. Lincoln, after accepting the nomination, was to 
make his opening speech, which he did to a crowded 
house in Springfield on the 17th of June, 1858. Before 
he delivered it he called a council of his friends, twelve 
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in number, and read it slowly and deliberately to them. 
In that speech he says,“‘A house divided against itself 
can not stand.’ I believe this Government can not en- 
dure permanently half slave and half free. I do not 
expect to see the house fall; but I do expect it will 
cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or all 
the other.” Eleven of his friends objected to this part 
of it and strenuously urged him to leave it out. Mr. 
Lincoln sat still a moment, then, rising, strode rapidly 
up and down the room and said, “Gentlemen, I have 
thought much upon this, and it must remain. If it must 
be that I go down because of this speech, then let me 
go down linked to truth. This nation can not live on 
injustice—a house divided against itself can not stand. 
I say it again, and again.” 

He here evinced a firmness where principle was in- 
volved, but any of those present could have controlled 
him in the conduct and management of the campaign. 
In the management of the fight he would have nothing 
to do, but in the principles upon which he would make 
it he would be supreme. . 

No better evidence of the affection of the American 
people could be given than has been shown in the erec- 
tion of the monument to his memory at Springfield at a 
cost of near $200,000. $61,500 was contributed by the 
States of Illinois, Missouri, New York, and Nevada. The 
balance came into the treasury of the Monumental As- 
sociation without effort. The Association is out of debt, 


with sufficient means in the treasury to take care of the 
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grounds and keep watch over the monument and to 
show to pilgrims now daily visiting it. It stands upon 
a lot of seven acres, donated by the Oak Ridge Cemetery. 

It was my good fortune to be present at the unvailing 
of the statue (which, by the way, is the best likeness of 
him I had ever seen). The statue is ten feet high, but 
stands on a pedestal so high that from the ground it 
does not appear to be more than life size. In his right 
hand is the scroll of his emancipation with the pen he 
used in affixing his name to it. At his feet is the 
American Coat of Arms. The laurel, the emblem of 
peace, which was tendered to his foes in his first inaugu- 
ral and rejected, is in the talons of the eagle; while the 
proud bird has a broken chain in her beak, representing 
the broken chain of slavery. On either side of him are 
bronze groups of the army and navy, the instruments 
to preserve the Government and put down the rebellion. 

It was my good fortune to witness the unvailing of 
the statue. It was draped with the American flag. As 
the orator, Gov. Oglesby, closed his oration, he turned 
and, pointing to the statue, said, “ Behold the image of 
the man.” The vail was then withdrawn. Shout after 
shout rent the air from that vast crowd; but far more 
touching and tender was it there, among his friends and 
neighbors, to see tears stream from the eyes of many. 

I have given some of my reminiscences in the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. As President his acts stand before 
the world, and by them he will be judged; as a man, 
honest, true, upright, and just, he lived and died. 


NOTES, REMINISCENCES, AND REFLECTIONS 


OF MY 


TRIP TO THE PACIFIC COAST IN 1876. 


I left Louisville May 9, 1876, for the Pacific Coast, 
with my wife and my sister, Mrs. Breckinridge. 

It is useless to dwell upon the trip from here to Chi- 
cago, and thence due west to Omaha. It is generally 
fine rolling prairie ‘skirted with timber, as you cross the 
various streams through the great States of Illinois and 
Iowa. After crossing the Missouri River at Omaha, you 
go several hundred miles through Nebraska, with the 
same undulating prairie and ordinary farm-houses, full 
granaries, and great herds of cattle, sheep, horses, etc., 
indicative of a prosperous and growing country. Then 
begins the desert of seven hundred miles, on which 
nothing seems to grow but the sage bush. There are 
no habitations for man except at the points where the 
railroad employees have built huts for their convenience 
and eating-stations for the passengers. These always 
include grog-shops and “ Bourbon” whisky, a tablespoon- 
ful of which will nearly kill a man. 

It is amusing to see what a small thing will attract 
the attention of a whole train in this lonely and vast 


desert. The Pacific road runs for several hundred miles 
along and in sight of the old Mormon trail, or the overland 
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route to California, now used by emigrants to the Black 
Hills, with the old ox and horse teams, with their white 
wagon-sheets, and the usual accompaniment of women, 
white-haired little children, dogs, cows, horses, etc. 
Such things we would not notice at home, but on the 
plains they arrest the attention of all) Men and women 
will cease to look upon the snow-clad mountains in 
the distance, where the snow on the mountains and 
the white clouds in the sky seem to meet and mingle so 
that you can scarcely tell the one from the other, to gaze 
at an emigrant train. 

In this vast desert there is a great city, about twenty 
miles in length, how wide we do not know. So numer- 
ous are its inhabitants that no census has ever been 
taken, or ever can be taken of its population. They 
have none of the vices or virtues of our advanced civil- 
ization—no churches, no theaters, no coffee-houses, no 
lager-beer saloons, no plumed hearses, nor big funerals, 
no fashionable cemetery, no doctors, nor lawyers, nor 
preachers, no church quarrels, no Sabbath-schools, no 
mayor, or common council, no paid police, no jail, no 
paved streets, nor city taxes, no politicians, no elections. 
None of its citizens carry concealed weapons. They 
care nothing for mutations of trade, the price of stocks 
or gold, or who is president. They know nothing of 
who was president from Washington to Hayes. Noth- 
ing of the great rebellion. Blessed ignorance! 

This great city is known as prairie-dog city. The 
dogs build in the ground where they live. As the train 
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passes by they come out of their holes, as loungers in 
others villages do, to gaze at the passing train. In stat- 
ure they are about the size of a squirrel, with sharp 
noses, small ears and bushy tails. This is the city of 
the desert. 

With this desert begins the ascent to the Rocky 
Mountains. So gradual is the ascent (about seventy 
feet to the mile) that you seem to be on a level plain till 
you reach the top. 

Having passed through the ascent you reach Sherman, 
said to be the highest point on the railroad to San Fran- 
cisco, and the highest railroad point in the world. 

You may imagine our surprise when on the top of the 
Rocky Mountains. Instead of finding ourselves on a 
narrow backbone or ridge, as we had imagined, with 
hardly enough level land for lovers to stand upon with- 
out the support of each other’s arms, we were in the midst 
of a vast plain, thousands of miles in length north and 
south, and hundreds of miles in width east and west. It 
is a great basin of wet, level prairie. It is like a waiter 
with a rim of snow clad mountains around it. In this 
basin are collected the waters which go in part to make 
the great rivers of the continent. Those flowing east go 
to swell the waters of the Missouri and Mississippi, find- 
ing their grave in the Atlantic Ocean, through the Gulf 
of Mexico. Those flowing west go to swell the waters 
of the Colorado, and find their grave in the Pacific 
Ocean, through the Gulf of California. 

I could but think, as I saw these infant streams on 
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this vast plain, winding their small tortuous ways east 
and west, how our course of life, from infancy to old 
age, was like unto theirs. They played together on this 
great plain as did we in our early years upon the 
small school-grounds. They separate, one going east 
and the other west. Sodo we. They go leaping and 
laughing down the mountain side, gay and sparkling in 
their youth. Sodowe. They soon lose their identity 
in the great rivers they join, and we ours in the great 
throng of the world that we join. They find their graves 
in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, far apart, and we 
ours in the great ocean of eternity, perhaps much further 
divided. 

Passing over this basin you come to the eastern slope 
of the Rocky Mountains, where the scenery becomes 
grand. Here you see Castle Rock, Pulpit Rock, and 
other scenery, each object having some fancied resem- 
blance to the thing from which it takes its name. As 
the road winds around the foot of the mountain, and 
along the banks of Bear River, you come to a gorge 
in the mountain, through which the river flows at a fall 
of about six hundred feet to the mile. The place is 
called Hell Gate. , 

I could but think that, if it was really the gate to that 
dreadfully hot place, how refreshing that co/d, cold water 
would be to the parched tongue of many a poor suffer- 
ing sinner. 

Arrived at Ogden, the terminus of the Union Pacific 
Railroad; changed cars for Salt Lake City, forty miles 
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south, where we arrived Saturday night, May 13th, hav- 
ing traveled two thousand miles, and only two hours 
behind time. On Sabbath morning went to the M. E. 
Church, a church built by the Church Extension Society 
of that denomination, through the efforts'and agency of 
Chaplain McCabe. It is a solid and beautiful structure, 
larger than any Methodist church in this city. It has 
a large organ, and is capable of seating twelve hundred 
people. It was a-very rainy day. The congregation 
numbered only thirty-five, ourselves included. In the 
afternoon we went to the Mormon Tabernacle. It is 
capable of seating eight thousand people. We heard a 
sermon on the terrors of the law. The preacher proved, 
apparently to his own satisfaction, that the coming of 
Joe Smith was foretold by John, in his writings from 
the Island of Patmos, and that he had suffered and died 
as all other martyrs in the cause of truth have suffered 
and died. 

Monday we called on Mayor Little, to whom we had 
letters of introduction. We found him a very agreeable 
and intelligent gentleman. He was a nephew of Brig- 
ham Young. He regretted very much that his family 
carriage was broken, or Mrs. Little would call upon the 
ladies. He did not say which Mrs. Little would have 
done the calling. At one o'clock he called for me with 
a 2:50 span of horses, and drove me up the cafion back 
of the city, where they harness the wild and rushing 
water of the mountain gorge and tame it to man’s use. 


Then he drove me to all the principal points of interest 
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in and around the city, pointing out the harems of 
Brigham Young, his extensive grounds, and the houses 
erected for his married children, twenty-one in number. 
Being his guest, I could not discuss the subject, ever 
uppermost in my mind—polygamy. But I could plainly 
see that he had but little patience with a poor one-wifed 
man like myself. 

The city is on a plain at the foot of a mountain range, 
and twelve miles distant from the great Salt Lake. It 
has a population of twenty-five thousand; five thousand 
gentiles and twenty thousand Mormons. Its streets are 
all one hundred and thirty-five feet wide, wider than our 
Broadway. It is watered from the cafion, which I have 
mentioned, east of the city. So large is the supply of 
water, that in every street and on each side of every 
street, between the side-walks and the street, they have 
a stream of pure snow-water about eighteen inches wide 
and nine inches deep, limpid, cool, fresh, and ever 
flowing at a fall of seventy feet to the mile. 

Next day took the cars for Great Salt Lake. It is 
one hundred miles long and fifty miles wide. In it are 
several large islands of solid rock, unfit for the habita- 
tion of man or beast. There are mountains in the midst 
of this inland sea. The water of the lake is thirty-three 
per cent more salt than that of the ocean. Nothing can 
live in it. It is fed by two large fresh-water rivers and 
innumerable small streams of fresh water. It has no 
outlet to the ocean, known to man. Two small steamers 
do a thriving business around the lake. The valleys 
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are fertile, and the mountains abound in silver, lead, and 
gold. We saw six cars containing eight tons each of 
silver and lead, which we were told was about the aver- 
age daily shipment over that one road. 

Of these people and the Mormon civilization, I must 
say it is wonderful. They have their schools, banks, 


merchants, mechanics, publishing houses, newspapers, 


grog-shops, billiard-saloons, theaters, street railroads, 
comfortable houses, and well-stocked farms, all evidencing 
great advances for so newa country. Another evidence 
of their advanced civilization, they have had a split in 
their church and a great church quarrel. You have 
nothing of that kind here. 

The ladies of our party, in the sympathy of their 
natures, were much concerned for the poor women, 
many of whom had to be content to be wife No. 1, 2, 3, 
4, etc., up to 30 or 40, of one man, not pitying at all the 
poor men, who were too much married. In riding upon 
the street cars, they found two women, who acknowl- 
edged themselves to be the wives of one husband. The 
deluded things, they said, they dared to be happy. 

Hume says that, at the advent of John Knox into 
Scotland, bull-baiting was fashionable, amused the peo- 


ple and made them laugh. The old Presbyterians of | 


that day did not object so much to the cruelty of the 
sport as to seeing the people laugh; so with our ladies 
as to these women. Now, adieu to Salt Lake City. 
From Salt Lake to San Francisco is by rail. Located 
at the Palace Hotel, said to be the largest and finest 
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in the world. Many friends called, and, though far from 
home, we did not feel as though we were among 
strangers. 

Many invitations to dine and to ride. But our ladies 
did not come to see cities, or eat dinners, or take drives. 
They came to see nature. Besides, poor things, “They 
had nothing to wear.” While I would gladly have stayed 
a month, for both profit and pleasure, I had to do their 
bidding abroad, as I do at home. No declaration of in- 
dependence will stand against a woman's will, unless 
you are prepared to fight for it longer than our fore- 
fathers did to make their Declaration good. As we 
find it in Louisville it is here. 

Left San Francisco May 21st for Santa Cruz. This 
is a town of six thousand inhabitants, one hundred and 
fifty miles south of San Francisco by rail and on the 
Pacific. On the day after our arrival a lunch was pre- 
pared, and an excursion tendered us up the cafion back 
of the city, on a narrow-gauge road, to the big trees 
(the red-wood of the Pacific). Accepting it, we saw 
many things that were pleasing, and much that was 
frightful. The narrow little road spanned chasms several 
hundred feet deep, on trestle work, and hugged the 
mountain side five hundred feet above the level below. 

Here we saw a family living in a hollow tree, with 
beds, bedding, and all the paraphernalia of house-keep- 
ing. They cooked, however, out of doors. In Santa 
Cruz was the finest floral display we saw in California. 
Here the lots are generally large, but whether large or 
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small, are all well set with flowers. The fuchsia and 
geranium, the cloth of gold and lamark roses grow in 
great luxuriance and wild profusion. The people are all 
polite to tourists. | 

The grandest floral display I have ever seen was in an 
old Spanish orchard, lying in the suburbs of the town. 
About fifty apple trees as large as our largest, and said 
to be one hundred years old, were there. The cloth of 
gold and lamark roses, beautiful climbers, had climbed 
up the bodies of the trees, and wound themselves around 
and through the branches, till the trees seemed to have 
fruited in rich clusters of flowers, about eight or ten in 
a cluster. The largest sized half- blown roses would 
about fill an ordinary glass tumbler. 

At Santa Cruz is the great sugar refinery, where they 
make sugar, from beets raised in the neighborhood, for 
the whole coast. Here too are the powder mills for the 
coast. Itis a great timber market. Here you havea 


grand view of the Pacific ocean, with a long beach for 


driving and bathing. The star-fish, the rock borer, and 
the sea fern are among the rare curiosities. 

Leaving Santa Cruz, we took the stage across the 
shore mountains, a range about two- thousand five hun- 
dred feet high, running near the ocean. The road is just 
wide enough for the stage coach, with occasional turn- 
outs for two coaches to pass. Imagine yourself on a 
narrow veranda without a railing, hung on the side of 
the mountain. Looking downward and upward, you are 
one thousand feet from the bottom below, and one thou- 
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sand five hundred feet below the top of the mountain 
above. On the summit of the range lives Mountain Char- 
lie, an old settler, who has made quite a fortune by graz- 
ing sheep and cattle. His person is all disfigured by his 
early fights with the grizzly bear. A few years ago he 
thought he would go down to Santa Cruz to educate his 
children, but soon returned to his mountain home because 
his children could not walk straight on level ground. 
These hills are very fertile. The timber is all red-wood ; 
and for the undergrowth, the wild azalia, millions of acres, 
and the alder tree, at that time all in full bloom. Here, 
too, is the soap-plant, which the inhabitants use for wash- 
ing their persons and clothes. From the dust we encoun- 
tered it would seem Nature, in her beneficence, has pro- 
duced the plant just where it is most needed. 

May 27th, back in San Francisco again, at the Palace 
Hotel. Seven miles out from the city, we went to see 
the sea lions at the Cliff House. They are amphibious, 
and bark like a dog; they weigh from four hundred to 
eight hundred pounds. There is a clump of island rocks 
about one hundred yards from the shore, some sixty feet 
high, upon which these sea lions are ever climbing to 
sun themselves, and plunging from the top of the rocks 
into the deep sea. The largest of these animals is 
called Ben Butler. We rode in a carriage through 
the park, and back through the cemetery. The ceme- 
tery abounds in lying epitaphs, as all others do.. If there 
ever was an unkind husband or a scolding wife, they 
were never buried in a fashionable cemetery, that is, if 
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you believe the writing on their tombs, as I suppose in 
charity you do. 

I spent the next two days in looking at the city and its 
surging crowds; looking into its trade and commerce as. 
well as I could in so short a time. California Street is 
the chief object of attraction. Upon this street are the 


two Board of Trade halls, both larger than any hall we 
have in Louisville. 
Their stocks are sold at auction, and millions change 
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hands ina day. The streets and pavements are lined 
with an eager and anxious crowd, all buying and sell- 
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ing on margins or for’ cash, each hoping, like the 
gambler, for some quick return and great profit. The 
crowd is about the same each and every day, and com- 
posed of all classes and grades of society. The rich 
banker, the lawyer, the doctor, the preacher, the gam- 
bler, the poor laborer, the fashionable ladies of the city, 
and the poor chambermaid, all meet here, and for a time 
are on a level. Thus it goes from day to day; if one 
fall or a thousand fall, it matters not, new recruits fill 
the broken ranks, and the battle goes bravely on. They 
all fight bravely till the ammunition of the pocket gives 
out, then they give way to die, or to recruit their 
strength by getting new ammunition for the fray. 4 

May 31st. Gen. Myer placed at our command a Gov- 
ernment vessel, to take us around the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. This courtesy was due to a letter from Gen. Sher- 
man, introducing and commending us to the attention of 
all United States officers in command on the Pacific Coast. 
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“Prophets are never without honor save in their own 
country.” I was not inclined to accept the invitation, 
but our friend, Major Caperton, said that we might stay 
there for twenty years and not have such another oppor- 
tunity to see the bay. We saw the bay, and visited its 
islands, Alcatras and Angels, and viewed the Golden 
Gate. At Alcatras they gave us a dress parade, and 
every where we were treated with marked attention. In 
this bay all the navies of the world could ride with ease, 
and so well is it fortified that none could enter it without 
our permission. 

Left: in the evening for the Yosemite Valley, distant 
about three hundred and fifty miles southeast from San 
Francisco, two hundred and fifty-four miles by rail, two 
hundred and ninety-six miles by stage. Took stage at 
Merced, and stopped two nights and one day at Clark’s 
Tavern in the mountains, about seven miles from the 
big trees. These are reached by a trail on the side of 
the mountain, about eighteen inches wide, traveling on 
mustang ponies. All of our party went except myself 
and wife. My sister,a woman of sixty-five, encountered 
the ride, and came in as fresh as a girl of sixteen. The 
air is so pure and bracing that you do not become 
fatigued as we do here. Next morning we took the 
stage for the Yosemite Valley, over the foot-hills of 
the Sierra Nevada, where we arrived to a late dinner 
Saturday evening. 

Never spent so reverential a Sabbath in my life. In 
the morning went to Mirror Lake, at the head of the 
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valley, where we had a sermon, prayer, and singing by 
Mr. Cutter of our party. In the evening and by moon- 
3 light we went to see a small lake in the vicinity of the 
4 hotel, where you see the falls, the trees, the flowers, 
: the moon and stars, all mirrored in the placid lake. 
Some agreeable young ladies sang and recited some 
pieces of poetry. They challenged me, and I gave 


' P| them the following, by George D. Prentice: 


“, A NIGHT OF BEAUTY. 


*Tis a sweet scene. *Mid shadows dim 
| The mighty river wanders by, 
3a And on its calm, unruffled brim, 
So soft the bright star-shadows lie, 
’T would seem as if the night-wind’s plume 
Had swept through woods of tropic bloom, | 
And shaken down their blossoms white 
To float upon the waves to-night. | 


And see! as soars the moon aloft, 
Her yellow beams come through the air 
| So mild, so beautifully soft, | 
That wave and wood seemed stirred with prayer: 
And the pure spirit, as it kneels 
= At Nature’s holy altar, feels 
j | Religion’s self come stealing by 
In every beam that cleaves the sky. 


1 The valley is about ten miles long and one mile wide. 
} The Merced River flows through it, about its middle. It 
is from one hundred to two hundred feet wide and ten 
feet deep. It enters the valley over two falls, called 


Vernal and Nevada, one seven hundred feet and the 


other five hundred feet, while our great Niagara is only 
one hundred and sixty feet. The mountains around the 
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falls vary in height from twenty-two hundred to fifty-five 
hundred feet above the level of the valley. Over these 


mountains, which make the walls to the valley, come 


rushing streams of various sizes, from the melted snow 
on the still higher mountains around and above. You 
must remember that these tall mountains are mere foot- 
hills to the great Sierra Nevada. 

The grandest of these falls is called the Yosemite. It 
falls sixteen hundred feet, from the top of the mountain 
till it strikes a shoulder in the rocks, where by friction 
it has made a lake forty feet deep and covering an area 
of over ten acres. From this lake it falls six hundred 
feet to the plain below. The water looks like soap-suds 
or whipped cream. 

There are various others falls of smaller size, such as 
Ribbon, because the waters seem to divide as they 


7 descend and look like various colored ribbons ; the Rain- 


bow Fall, so called because a rainbow is always there, 
made by the sunlight and the mist from the fall; the 
Bridal-vail, because of the mist that envelops the fall 
like a vail. 

On all the mountain sides are. narrow trails over 
which people go on mustang ponies and mules to see 
the various sights around and above. None of our 
party went. Having come so far for pleasure, I did not 
feel like making myself miserable. I have a poor head 
for looking over a ‘precipice. 

June 8th. Left the valley by another route than the 
one we came, called the Calaveras route, because of the 
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big trees of that name in a grove on this route. The 


celebrated stump, one hundred and thirty-two feet in 
circumference, on which they dance, hold meetings, and 
preach to hundreds of people comfortably seated on 
benches upon it, is in a grove on this route. Here too 
is the fallen tree through the hollow of which a stage 
coach can drive. 

I well remember the first time I ever heard of these 
trees. The scene was a country tavern by the road- 
side, in Illinois, on a cold fall night by a big log-fire. A 
young man had gone from Illinois to California and 
returned. He was telling about these trees and the 
immense growth of vegetables there. Among other 
things, he said that an emigrant had gone there with 
some turnip seed, which he had planted. That they 
grew so large that a flock of twelve sheep ate through 
the rind of one turnip, ate out the inside, and wintered 
in the rind. Another fellow, evidently a doubting 
Thomas, on the opposite side of the hearth, said that he 
had been to the Iron Mountain in Missouri. It was a 
mile high, six miles long, solid iron, wrought iron at 
that; that, when he left there, they were building a 
kettle so large that the smiths on one side could not 
hear the hammers of those riveting on the other side. 
“What on the yearth were they building such a kettle 
as that for?” inquired the California:man. “ Well,” 
replied the doubting Thomas, “they had heern tell ot 
them ar’ turnips of your’n, and they were jest fixin to 
bile a mess Ov ’em.” 
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On this route you pass through Fremont’s Mariposa 
claim, once so celebrated for its surface or placer dig- 
gings. All are now abandoned. The holes that the 
miners dug remind you of thousands of open graves. 
The streams of water they brought from the mountains 
by ditches to wash their gold have all resumed their 
natural channels ; all is silent as the grave. The little 
village, once so full of life, is rotting down. Nothing but 
a store, a tavern, a grog-shop and a few huts are left. 
Richer mines and combined capital have superseded 
individual effort. 

Passing by rail and stage about five hundred miles 
north, we are now at Lake Tahoe, on the northern line 
of California, and the southern line of Nevada, about one 
half of the lake being in either state. The lake is fifty 
miles long and fifteen miles wide. It is six thousand 
two hundred feet above the level of the sea; it is sur- 
rounded by mountains from two thousand to five thou- 
sand feet above the lake, capped with snow fifty feet 
deep when we were there, the 15th of June. You can 
have no idea from any description of the beauty of this 
vast sheet of water, hemmed in, as it is, by the beautiful 
snow-capped mountains. The bottom of the lake seems 
to be various ranges of submerged mountains, answering 
exactly to the topography of those above and around, 
rising at the cone of the ridge to within twenty feet of 
the level of the lake, then sinking at a few hundred feet 
to a depth of two thousand two hundred feet. In the 
lake are several boiling springs of hot water, coming 
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up through the cold water of the lake. One of them 
they have coffer-dammed, and carry the water by pipes 
to large bathing houses on the shore. It is claimed the 
water cures cutaneous diseases. 

We took a pleasant row in a skiff about fourteen miles 
over the lake, and upa bay about four miles in width. 
All the scenery around is beautifully mirrored in this 
placid, glassy water. Here is, perhaps, the finest echo 
in the world. Every word, and every syllable in every 
word, comes back from the mocking mountains with per- 
fect accuracy— 


Echo springs up from her home in the rock 
And seizes the perishing strain, 
And sends the gay challenge with shadowy mock 


From mountain to mountain again. 


We crossed the lake in a pleasant little steamer on our 
way to Virginia City. 

From Tahoe to Carson City, by stage. Dust intoler- 
able. From Carson to Virginia City by rail. 

Virginia City has a population of twelve thousand. It 
is built on the side of a steep mountain. Here are the 
great mines of the world, the Bonanza, Virginia, Com- 
stock, and others, all within the limits of the city. ‘They 
have gone down to the depth of two thousand two hun- 
dred feet, and are still going down, down, down, as all 
do who go after gold—where, I won’t say; you may. The 
yield per day is fabulous. The capital here invested in 
mining is about one hundred millions more than the 
value of the whole real and personal estate of Louisville. 
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Here you see more idlers, more gamblers, and loafers, 
than in any city of treble its population on the Conti- 
nent. The main street of the city is about a mile in 
length. About every third house is a gambling-house ; 
they are as open day and night as are our shops on 
Fourth Street. At night, when the miners come from 
the mines, they hurry to these gaming-houses, and often 
stake their all upon the turn of a card. It is considered 
unmanly to complain if they lose, and impolite to exult if 
they win. Hence the games are played in silence. I 
counted one hundred and fifty men in one saloon, all 
gambling or idly watching the game. The most 
attractive table was where a comely woman played the 
game of “twenty-one up” at cards. She was richly 
bedecked with jewels, quite witty, and pleasant. 

It is in Virginia City that Mark Twain gives so amus- 
ing an account of the burial of Buck Fanshaw. Many 
a Fanshaw lives there now. As this isa note from a 
diary of my thoughts, I thought of Fanshaw and Scotty 
and will here read. [Delivering this lecture, Mr. Speed 
here read the story of Buck Fanshaw and Scotty Briggs 
with a most pleasing and humorous emphasis. ] 

Leaving Virginia City, and again reaching the Cen- 
tral Pacific, we are homeward bound. It is time for 
reflection. The all-absorbing subject, when we were in 
California, was the Chinese question. All the newspa- 
pers, both city and country, were filled with it; all 
seemed to be opposed to the Chinese. Those who 
thought this opposition wrong, spoke in subdued tones 
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and with bated breath. The public mind was stimulated 
to an alarming degree. Several mobs had occurred, 
many of the poor people had been killed, their houses 
burned, and the inmates driven away. Why, I would 


ask? The universal answer was, that they work too 
cheap. That the proud American, the Irish, and Ger- 
man can not and will not compete with such cheap 


labor. How, in a free country, I asked, is it that a man 
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can not sell his labor to whom he pleases, and for what 
he pleases? The ready answer is stereotyped, “This : 
is a white man’s country, and these are not white men,” 


or “ This is a Christian country, and these are not Chris- 


iat naomi inieneiahensis (natin ait piae eat EA 


tians.” It reminded me of the story of our Puritan 


forefathers. When they met in council they had some 


ri ere ater ners 


religious misgivings about their cruel treatment to the 


Indians. The council passed two resolutions: 
“i, Resolved, That the earth and the fullness thereof | | 
belongs to the saints. 
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“2. Resolved, That we are the saints.” 

These were compromise resolutions, and passed unan- 
imously. If there be any saints in California, however, 
we did not see them. 

The Chinese are a quiet, frugal, industrious people. 
They seem to do all the work that is done, except min- 
ing, in California. They are cooks, waiters, house- 
servants, wood-choppers, railroad laborers, farm-hands, 
gardeners, washers and ironers. They are neat in their 
persons and apparel for people of their class. The men 
have no beard until they are fifty. They are very uni- 
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form in their size, active and strong. You never see a 
corpulent or bald-headed Chinaman. They are almond 
eyed, copper colored, and wear long cues. They drink 
no whisky, and follow very much in practice the hard 
and frugal precepts of Franklin. They can allread and 
write. They have their joss houses, where they worship. 
They have the gods of peace, of war, of medicine, etc. 
They teach the philosophy of Confucius, and practice 
pretty well his precepts. They never beg, but, like 
Christian neighbors, they do sometimes steal. We send 
paid missionaries to their country to teach them to be 
Christians. They come to our country without pay and 
ask to work for bread, and we Christians give them 
instead a stone. 

The Chinaman is never naturalized; he asks not to 
share in the great American privilege, suffrage. He is 
content to abide by the laws that others make. There 
have come to the Pacific coast, since the Burlingame 
treaty, one hundred thousand men, scattered over the 
states of Oregon, Nevada, and California. Seventy 
thousand are now there. Only one thousand two 
hundred and fifty women have come; of these one 
thousand are there now. Insignificant as is this 
number, our two great political parties, jealous of their 
rights — shame, shame upon them! —at their last 
national conventions both passed resolutions indicative 
of their fears lest this handful of people would overrun 
our country, undermine our institutions, and endanger 
the liberties of forty millions of free white men and 
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women. Ours is the land of the free and the home of 
the brave, and every man and boy in California is ready 
to show his bravery by stoning a Chinaman. 

What do you think of California? asks every one. 
Her history is wonderful. Acquired from Mexico as 
one of the results of the Mexican war in 1847, she 
remained in a territorial condition but a short time. In 
1849 she held a convention and formed a State constitu- 
tion. In 1850 she was admitted into the Union. She 
was the fairest bride ever presented for union. Her 
atmosphere so pure that you can see objects at an in- 
credible distance, her breezes laden with the perfume 
of wild flowers, her brow begirt with a tiara of dia- 
monds and her skirts bespangled with gold, her sandaled 
feet resting on the golden shore of the great Pacific, 
her bridal vail formed from the mist of the sea, and the 
dews of the mountain extending from her head to her 
feet—thus she came in, the first State wedded to the 
Union on the western slope. There she is, twenty-seven 
years old, in all her wealth of beauty, with her great 
cities, plains, forests and golden treasure, improved by 
skill and labor. In square miles her territory is about 
equal to that of the six New England States.. She has 
a greater variety of climate than any State in the Union. 
Producing many of the fruits of the tropics, and all 
those of the temperate zone in great perfection, her pro- 
ducts are gold and silver, wheat, barley, cattle, sheep, 
fruit, and timber. Her prairies are large, her moun- 
tains high, and her earthquakes frequent and frightful. 
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Her flowers are wild, luxuriant, and beautiful—among 
them one very rare, the snow-plant. It grows in great 
abundance on the mountains around Lake Tahoe. The 
lake, as I have said, is sixty-two hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. These flowers you find from four hun- 
dred to five hundred feet above the level of the lake at 
the foot of and in the ridge of the snow-banks. The 
plant is bulbous, with a stem as large as one’s arm, vary- 
ing in height from nine to eighteen inches. It is deep 
red, shaped like an asparagus stalk. Its leaves hug close 
to the stem in folds, like the onion. The inside of the 
leaf is most beautiful. The main stem, or spine of the 
leaf, with the ribs which shoot out from it are pale 
red, varying in color but resembling the most delicate 
tints of the Florida shells or of the rainbow. Its flower 
is red and very beautiful. I will not attempt to de- 
scribe it. | 

The people of California are nearly all adventurers. 
They measure every thing by the gold standard, men as 
well as mules. You never hear of Mr. Smith as a good 
man, or Mr. Brown as an honest man, or Mr. Jones as a 
Christian. But Mr. S. has twenty thousand million, 
Mr. B. has ten million, and Mr. J. five million, and so 
on. The more he has, the better he is—and it mat- 
ters not how he got it, so he has it. In California 


‘¢ Money makes the man, the want of it the fellow, 
The rest is all either leather or prunella.” 


I could but think of this as I saw the burial vault of 
W. C. Ralston. He was better known for his great 
5 
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money dealings, for keeping one hundred horses and 
thirty vehicles for his own use, his wild extravagance, 
his enterprise, and his charities, than any man who has 
lived in America, He was as well known in California 
as was Clay in Kentucky, or Jackson in Tennessee, 
receiving for his personal service $60,000 per year from _ 
the bank of California, and $40,000 from other corpora- 
tions. Yet he went down inthe storm. On the door of 


his small vault is, 
“Won. C, RALSTON: ' 
ae Born in New York; died in San Francisco, aged fifty-two years. 
ad Adieu.” 
| | He bid the world adieu, and ended his life in a watery 


| j grave— 

a ’T is the wink of an eye, ’t is the draught of a breath, 
i. From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 
ae From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud— 

| | Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud! 


I thought of the fable of the oak and the violet. The 
tall oak, the king of the forest, catching the first beams 
of the morning sun, proud of its height and glory, 
looked down upon the humble violet at its feet, and thus 
spoke, “Poor little violet, how sweet you are! If you: 
were only up here where men could see and admire you, 
how happy and proud you would be.” The modest 
little violet blushed, and for a time was unhappy at her 
humble lot. At night the storm came and the great 
eit proud oak went down with a crash, its great branches 
ES prostrate on the earth and its roots in the air, never to 
| rise again. The modest little violet peeped out unhurt, . 
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fragrant as ever, and was ever after content with her lot. 
The great financial storm that has taken up by the 
roots so many tall oaks, has left many a violet fragrant 
with honest toil, contentment, and Christian charity. 

I do not underrate the people of California. They 
have accomplished much. San Francisco, the New 
York of the Pacific coast, has a population of three 
hundred thousand ; about double the size of our city, 
the growth of the last twenty-nine years. Its buildings 
are grand, its shipping immense—all seem to be proud 
of it. The instincts of the people are quick, and they 
are much given to gambling. Their fortunes, unless 
well established, are fleeting as the clouds. One young 
man, a Kentuckian, told me that he had made $200,000 
last year. ‘In what business?” I asked. “In the put 
and call business,” he replied. I read of his failure not 
long ago. 

From May to November it never rains. From 
November to May it is seldom dry. The crops are 
more uncertain than with us. I would not advise a 
poor man to go there. Every thing is done on a large 
scale. Individual effort can do but little against com- 
bined capital. 

Give me for my home old Kentucky, where we have 
a better distribution of property; where an easy con- 
science gives contentment, without great wealth; where 


__an independent peasantry is the strength of the State— 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself has said 
This is my own, my native land? 
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A FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Six months of our fiscal year ended March 31, and the receipts from 
donations were $96,926.67 and from legacies $14,518.34, making a total 
of $111,445.01. There was an increase from donations of $5,896.69 over 
last year, but a decrease in legacies of $17,073.32, making the decrease of 


total receipts for the six months $11,176.63. Last year our largest lega- 


cies came in during the last six months; but for the remaining six months 
of this fiscal year we have no large legacies in view. Our payments up to 
date have exceeded our receipts by $38,750.57. fe So 

We must rely upon the pastors and officers of the churches and upon 
the friends of our great’ and growing work to save us from this debt. 
The last annual meeting, recognizing -our pressing needs, voted that ar 
appeal be made for $1,000 a day. Oneof the churches in Massachusetts 
a few Sabbaths since trebled its regular collection, and raised $1,000 in 
response to that.appeal. Will not other churches and individuals under- 
take to meet the needs of a quarter, a half, or of a whole day? We do 
not want to calla halt. The work must go forward. We dread the 
burden of debt. 


SHALL WE INCUR A DEBT? 
With an increase of gifts from the living, but with a large falling off in ~ 


_ legacies, we have no alternative but a debt or increased receipts. We have 


not the choice of retrenchment. It is too late for that. Our missionaries 
and teachers are in the field among the different races in our land, scattered 
over a great extent of country. The work in all its varieties is going 
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forward, with engagements made and obligations incurred. Nor have 
we been thoughtless in incurring these obligations. They have not been 
based on what is required in our great field, but on the warrant of past 
gifts to our treasury. 

Retrenchment is not desirable, if it were possible. Our work is 
expanding, and growth necessitates increased outlay. If we attempt to 
sweep away the barriers of sin and ignorance we cannot do it with a 
diminishing flood; if we are laying foundations, they are useless unless 
we rear the superstructure; if our work is a specimen like the pattern 
shown in the mount, it will not be copied unless it maintain its strength 
and proportions. 

The A. M. A. has done a large and successful work. It has won the 

confidence and commendations not only of those who are benefited by it, 
but of those who once despised and opposed it. Its encomiums are found 
in papers published in the South, and in letters written by observers from 
the North. Its monuments are on mountain tops, and in valleys, and its 
success is a harbinger of a better day in the South, and a bond of union 
between the two sections of our common country. The churches and 
individuals who have mainly sustained it by their gifts and their prayers 
have scarcely made a better record of. missionary achievement in the last. 
quarter of a century. 
_ The necessity of its work is becoming more manifest every day. The 
urgency instead of diminishing is increasing. The growth of the colored 
population is at the rate of 500 per day or 200,000 @ year. All the com- 
bined efforts for their education and elevation fail to meet the 
emergency. Illiteracy grows upon them, and voters not able to read their 
ballots increase. in number every year. The nation has no problem of 
greater urgency and hopefulness. The victory must be won if we are 
saved ; it can be won if we will make the effort. This is no time for the 
A. M. A. to retrench if it could. We appeal to our friends to aid us in 
the remaining six months in averting a debt for the present year; and 
thus saving our future efforts from being crippled and hindered. 


“‘Piedmont Church, Worcester, Mass., assumes the entire expenses of 
the American Missionary Association, both in its Northern and Southern 
departments, for one day of the current year.” So writes its pastor, Rev. 
Dr. Mears. Our readers will see the significance of this communication 
when they remember that at the recommendation of our Finance Com- 
mittee we have been asking $1,000 a day as needed to carry forward our 
work. But even more significant is the example Piedmont Church sets 
before other churches. Are there not many abundantly able to follow ? 
‘Which is the next church to step to the front and assume the entire 
expense of this Association for one day of the current year? We shall 
_ be glad to chronicle it. 
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A Girt or Cows.—The pupils of our Normal Training School, at Santee 
Agency, Nebraska, have been made glad by the purchase of two cows, 
the New Year’s gift of Lottie, Emily, Charlie, Minnie and Eddie pe 3 
of Stamford, Conn. 
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DISTRICT SECRETARY FOR CHICAGO. 


We are glad to announce the appointment of the Rev. Charles W. 
Shelton as District Secretary for Chicago, in the place of Rev. James 
Powell, who has been transferred to this office. We have sought with 
diligence for some one adapted to this position, and feel quite confident 
that the fit man has been found. Mr. Shelton is one of the Yale Dakota 
Band, and has had experience in missionary life, and more recently in 
collecting funds for Yankton College. His success in his different fields 
of work gives the best guarantee of his usefulness in the one to which he 
has now been appointed. We ask for him a cordial welcome, and a 
fraternal co-operation among the pastors and churches of the West. 


REVIVALS. 


Considerable space is given in this number of the Missionary to reports 
of revival work. We believe the importance of conversion to Christ as a 
qualification for all that is best in school life is keenly felt at our various 
‘institutions. ‘A prominent object of this school,” wrote one of the 
founders of the Fisk University, “ is to illustrate “in practice what most 
educators are willing to admit in theory, that conversion is the proper door 
into the kingdom of science as well as the Kingdom of Heaven ; that 
science and religion were made to go hand in hand ; that the two joined 
are the Heaven-appointed means of lighting humanity to its proper stand- 
ing and dignity.” 

This Association has builded its best on fundamental principles here set 
forth, and every conversion, whether at times of unusual religious awak- 
ening or at other times, is hailed as a way-mark of success in school work. 
For this reason, as well as for the more general one of saving souls from 
death, we rejoice to report revivals. 

By careful study of the communications published, it will be seen that 
the manifestations of the Spirit during revival work have resulted in 
various types of experience incident to the condition of those affected. 
More advanced students and more educated and intelligent parishioners 
have been Jess demonstrative, and have submitted themselves to the Lord 
with more deliberation and intelligence than those less favored. We 
believe our readers will be cheered by these reports, and earnestly urge 
that they pray with us that the young converts, numbered by hundreds, 
may walk worthy of their high calling in Christ Jesus. 
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OUR SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN WORK. 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D. D., OF THE EX. COM. 


Seventy-five years ago Washington Irving said that the tumble-bug was 
the only bit of activity to be found in Virginia. Whatever truth there 
was in the playful satire, it would seem to apply to the descendants of 
those Virginians and Carolinians who about that time were moving into 
the mountain valleys of Eastern Kentucky and Tennessee.. Up to within 
the last few years they appear to have made absolutely no progress since 
the time when they put up their first log cabins. The log hut was the 
necessity of only a few years in Ohio, and was soon replaced by comfortable 
frame houses. But in the mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee nine- 
tenths of the people still live in log houses, and it is doubtful if half of 
these houses can boast a glazed window. The schvol-houses and the 
churches are still built of logs, and in the rudest style. But anew era 
has opened within the past two or three years. Northern capital is start- 
ing railroads and building saw-mills, and opening the exhaustless coal 
mines. The spinning-wheels which are now in use everywhere must very 
soon be thrown away, and the old order give place for the new. 

Into this region the American Missionary Association entered before 
the war. In 1859 one of our teachers had a rope put around his neck and 
would have been hanged but for the bravery of two brothers—and hot 
sympathizers with secession they were, too—who declared the teacher 
should be treated with hospitality, and who, enforcing the demand with 
their rifles, required that: he be delivered up to them within five minutes. 

I had the pleasure of spending a week in March visiting the work as 
now opening before us there. The occasion was the dedication, on Sun- 
day and Monday, March 16 and 17, of the new church and school-house in 
Williamsburg, Whitley County. It hardly seems possible that an old 
county seat in an old State could be found in which there has never, up to 
this time, been erected a house of worship. Where a log house has been 
begun it has rotted down unfinished, or, as only a few years ago, minis- 
ter and people got drunk together and hitched their oxen to the half-erected 
house and pulled it to pieces. Herethe American Missionary Association 
several years ago sent the Rev. A. A. Myers, a man of extraordinary 


energy and devotion, a Free Baptist originally, and one who has had great. 


experience in revival work. He has made himself the most aggressive 
and influential man in half a dozen counties, pushing forward the cause 
not only of evangelical religion, but of education, temperance and equal 
rights. There is in this region a magnificent opportunity forsuch decided, 
intelligent men to do great good. 

At the dedication of the new Congregational Church building there 
were present from abroad the Field Secretary, Dr. Roy, from Atlanta; 
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the Assistant Secretary, the Rev. James Powell, and myself, from New 
York; and President Fairchild and Professor Dodge, from Berea College. 
We found a fine, commodious and tasteful building, with stained glass 
windows and hard wood finishing, and a good bell in the tower. It is the 
best church in all the mountain region, and cost three thousand dollars, 
every cent paid for, and that too wholly by the people on the ground. 
The stirring up indicated by this grand achievement is wonderful, and 
would have been impossible but for the new life that has come with the 
railroad a year ago and the opening of saw-mills or coal mines ; and yet it 
is not Northern men, but Kentuckians, native to this region, men of the 
quickness and energy of which these mountain men are capable, who have 
been the chief supporters of this enterprise, and who compose the thirty- 
five members of the new church. 

The whole community turned out to attend the. dedication services. 
There were sermons morning, afternoon and evening, with the celebration 
of the communion. It was beyond all question that the sympathy of 
nearly all the leading people of the place was with theenterprise. Nearly 
a dozen local preachers, of various denominations, assisted by their pres- 
ence on the platform. 

On Monday came the dedication of the three-story frame academy, 
crowning the most prominent elevation in town, which has been built by 
the A. M. A. at an expense of three thousand dollars. It was a week 
before the end of the school term, and the scholars took their neWvplaces. 
It was a time of not a little anxiety for the friends of the eye 
was fully understood that colored as well as white children would b& 
welcome. In the church the race conflict was at an end. Those of dark 
skin sat with the white in the same seats, and their children were in the 
same Sunday-school classes. But in a State where co-education of the — 
race is forbidden in the public schools, where public sentiment has hardly ~ 
gotten over the shock of the suggestion of the thing, it is not strange — 
that the prejudice is not-easily yielded. The railroad has brought in a — 
considerable Negro population, and the question threatens to be a practical — 
one. Before the school was built a paper was signed by leading citizens 
giving their consent to Negroes having equal rights in it. They, how- 


‘ever, by no means indicated a hearty approval of the principle, and it was 


feared that a large number of the public would stay away. It was, 
therefore, a great pleasure to find not only a number of colored people in © 
the audience at the dedication of the Academy, but nearly all the seventy- 
five scholars. Addresses were made by the visiting gentlemen, as also by 
Mr. Wheat, a business man from Louisville, and an active worker in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and .by R. D. Hill, Esq., the leading 
lawyer in the region, and a devoted member of the new church. It was 
very refreshing to hear the intensity with which Mr. Myers addressed the 
older pupils, young men and women, bidding them mark that man as an 
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enemy who dared to say one word, on any pretense, to interfere with 
their getting an education. If any people in Williamsburg or the 
vicinity venture to bring the color line forward to interfere with equality 
in church or school, they will find themselves met in the most peremptory 
way. In the evening a large and enthusiastic educational meeting was 
held, and we had abundant evidence of the sympathy of the good citizens 
of the county, for whose growing public and Christian spirit, and quiet 
responsiveness to every impulse for good we learned the warmest respect. 

Williamsburg is the centre of a growing religious and educational work. 
The two must go together. The history of the past seventy-five years 
there shows that an uneducated Christianity, however fervent it may be, 
elevates neither religion nor morals. It has been only since new and edu- 
cated influences have come in that the sale of liquor has been driven out 
of the county. Even secret sales have been broken up, and the sellers 
have been made to break stone in the highway. For this work the A. M. 
A. is exactly fitted, and it ought to aim to plant its academies and churches 
in every county seat and its day schools ina hundred hamlets. The pub- 
lic schools there are little more than a farce, or are kept open only three 
or four months in the year. A teacher will soon be located at Pleasant 
View, a few miles to the south, and a school will be erected soon at Wood- 
bine, a few miles to the north. Mrs. Myers spends every Sunday at the 
latter place, conducting a Sunday-school, which will grow into a church, 
and at the former place a good Sunday-school is already started. South, 
just on the State line at Jellico, an important town with coal mines, and 
at its suburb, Dowliss, two new schools are being started on the anti-caste 
basis or with some Welsh Congregational backing. When we add to this 
the fine centres in the hills of North Georgia, at Pomona and Grand 
View, with their schools and churches, we see the large beginning of 
what bids fair to be a very important religious movement where our edu- 
cational, as well as religious work, is needed to elevate the community, 
and where it has a grand and vigorous body of people to work in. Here 
_ the battle of equality will be most easily fought. It will be a long time 
before in the fertile plains whites and blacks can be brought to recognize 
each others’ rights ; but in the mountains, where the population is mainly 
white, or where Berea’s glorious success has already pointed the way, we 
find the field aad the home waiting for us. And yet the A. M. A. has 
only felt justified in appropriating some five thousand dollars for this 
_ very needy and very fruitful portion of its work. 
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COMITY IN APPEALS. 


REV. JAS. W. COOPER, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


‘“ Various as the billows, one as the sea”—that is the description of the 
benevolent work of the churches, at home and abroad, at the present time, 
‘“< All the rivers run into the sea, po the sea is not'full ”—that is the his- 
tory of our contributions. 

Especially is it true that “the sea is not full.” How to create more 
streams, and make them all broader, deeper, clearer, flowing more steadily 
and with a swifter current, that is the problem with which our good 
brethren, the Secretaries, are continually struggling. Freshets are rare in 
our benevolent societies. Floods have never been known to inundate their 
treasuries. 

It is not strange, therefore, that there should sometimes seem to be 
something dangerously like competition, as the different. commissioners 
visit the hill-countries where the little springs begin to flow? Each man 
points eagerly to the impending drought in that particular water-course 
which it is his particular duty to keep full. 

Of late, special appeals have been added to the more general ones. We 
have long been accustomed to special appeals for special causes ; but now 
it is special appeals from the great societies. The American Board asks 
for a special for the new Morning Star ; the Home Missionary Society for 
its Emergency Fund ; the American Missionary Association for Indian 
Work. There is a sense in which it is really necessary, if one Society ap- 
peals for a special, that others must do the same. They must do this or 
their supplies will fall behind. They must do it, or they cease to be ag- 
gressive. Some pastors and churches are annoyed by this. More are 
confused. How to meet these special calls of all the great societies and 
not diminish the general supplies for any, that is the portion of the diffi- 
cult problem which falls to the churches and pastors to solve. 

Let us lay down this principle. “ Booms” are to be deplored, not sought 
after. Inflation is bad in benevolent stock as well as in business stock. 
There is sure to be a reaction. Steady growth is better. A big collec- 
tion this year and none next is no gain. A good general average is far 
more useful than an occasional brilliant showing. That man’s account is 
of most value to a bank which is most regular and reliable; he may do a 
smaller business than some other man, bat his account is worth more. 
The same thing is true in the Lord’s Bank of Missions, Contribute 
regularly, and every dollar you give is worth two. Our splendid societies 
are organized for permanent business. They must have a reliable con- 
stituency. 

What shall we do, then, with these special appeals ? Ignore them? By 
no means. Use them in maintaining and increasing your general average! 
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If our people had greater interest in the benevolent work they could cer- 
tainly give more than they do. These special appeals create this interest. 
They are just the thing. I had a talk not many days ago with a gentle- 
man who is made responsible for the sales in a large manufactory. The 
goods are produced in immense quantities; it is his business to sell them. 
He tells me that he is most fortunate when he has some specialty. He 


_ sells all, when he makes a point on some one article. He is even on the 


lookout for specialties, because this is the very best way to keep up an 


_ interest in his stock and increase the general average of his sales. That 


is good business policy. A manufactory that makes no advances, that 
introduces no improved measures and never appeals to the market with 
new goods, is wanting in enterprise. So is a great working missionary 


society. 


We have been taught the advantage of systematic benevolence. Our 
churches are fast learning the blessing of regular, weekly offerings, every 
Lord’s day. Suppose, therefore, that we set apart certain Sundays of the year 
to each of the several societies. While we are waiting for the privilege of 
giving, for example, to the American Missionary Association, the special 
appeals for that work come in. We areneither annoyed nor confused by 


| them. They are our stock in trade. We carefully preserve them, and make 


up our “case of samples.” When the proper time comes we present them 
to our people. At one time it is the educational work among the’negroes; 
at another it is the church work ; at another, the Indian work; at another, 
the Chinese work. There is something new to say. New work is being 
done. Advances are being made, now in this direction, now in that. 
There is no monotony. By descending to particulars we rise to larger 
and clearer conceptions. We are not begging, we are commending. 
Information is given. Interest is excited. Confidence is established. 


_ We are not merely supporting “ causes”; we are maintaining vigorous, 
aggressive, successful Christian enterprises, to have a part in whidh is a 


privilege and anhonor. Christian business men will feel it so. 

This is not altogether an ideal picture. Is it not a simple, practical 
solution of two important problems—what to do with the continual press- 
ing appeals from our benevolent societies, and how to give them the most 
regular and reliable support ? 


A good number of the teachers and students of a well-known New 
England female seminary are illustratin g womanly ingenuity and benefi- 
cence, by contributing one cent for missions as often as they pay two 
cents for postage, thus giving the cause of Christ the benefit of the 
reduction of letter postage from three to two cents. How much would 
our Missionary treasuries lack if all Christian people followed their 
example ? 
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We are in receipt of a letter from a young pastor who recently left 
Connecticut to take ‘tharge of a church in Washington Territory, asking 
for documents suitable for use in informing his people of our great work, 
He says: “ One of the first things I found to do here was to bring the 
matter of benevolence into systematic shape, and we have adopted a plan 
which contemplates a collection each month of the year. We have already 
raised $50 for the American Board and the Home Missionary Society, 
Will you not send me what (documents) you have to spare for such pur- 
poses, and we will return what I suppose will be the first contribution 
this church has ever given to your work ?” Church extension West means 
church extension at the South and beyond the seas, as is well illustrated 
by Brother Taylor in his new charge at Seattle. 


BENEFACTIONS. 

Prof. S$. Wells Williams bequeathed $5,000 to Yale College te estab- 
lish a fund for a professorship of the Chinese language, and a cabinet of 
Chinese minerals valued at. $1,000. | 

The late George Ball, of Galveston, Tex., gave $60,000 for a high 
school in that city a short time before his death. , 

Mr. John Guy Vassar has given $10,000, the income of which is to be 
used for the benefit of the laboratory of Vassar College. 

Beverly Livingstone, class of ’74, in Yale College, left his scientific col- 
lection to the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale College, it being the first 
legacy to the school. In transmitting the collection his father added 
$3,000 in memory of his son. 

By a recent decision of the Supreme Court of New York, in the will case 
of the late Miss Sara Burr, of that city, the Burr and Burton Seminary of 
Manchester Vt., comes into possession of $20,000, willed to that institu- 
tion. 

The will of Mrs. Louisa 8. Vought, of Freehold, N. J., makes, among 
other public bequests, one of $5,000 for the education of destitute orphan 
and other children in the diocese of New Jersey. 

The late Julius Hallgarten bequeathed to the University of New York 
$50,000. | 

Yale College has a gift of $50,000 for a new dormitory, from Mrs. Law- 
rence, of Chicago, mother of the late T. G. Lawrence, of the class of ’84. 

Mrs. Jane W. Sterritt has given $10,000 toward the endowment of 
the chair of political philosophy in Geneva College. 

There is no surer method of perpetuating the principles of liberty, of 
anti-caste and of evangelical piety, as taught by the A. M. A. in all its 
institutions, than by the endowment of its Theological, Collegiate, and other 
training schools. 
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We have been cheered by the number of subscriptions for the AMERICAN 
Missionary for the first three months of 1884. The forthcoming numbers 
will be quite as full of interest as any during the year, as reports of the 
anniversary services of our different educational institutions will be pub- 
lished through the summer months. Will not our friends help inform 
others of what we are doing and what needs to be done, by a continua- 
tion of their efforts to increase the circulation of the Missionary? The 
price is 50 cents. 


GENERAL NOTES 
AFRICA. 

—M. Bovet, of Neuchatel, has been designated by the French minister 
of public instruction to take part in the expedition of 8. de Brazza to the 
Congo. | 

—Cardinal Lavigerie, the founder of missions in Africa, has received 
from Count Chambord a legacy of 100,000 francs for the missions of the 
Sahara, the Soudan and Equatorial Africa. 

—The Department of the Marine proposes to set out in the colony of 
Gaboon, plantations of the eucalyptus and bamboo-cane to improve the 
regions where deadly fevers are prevalent. © 

—According to The Haploration a caravan sent from Assab by the 
King of Choa will bear merchandise to the French establishment of 
Obock. The only route from Choa which offered any security was that 
of Assab. A correspondent of the Zimes writes from Aden to that jour- 
nal that the caravan of M. Soleillet has arrived at Obock. 

—Messrs. Solomon Reinach and Ernest Babelon, charged by the minis- 
try of public instruction with an archeological mission in Tunis, have 
made at El-Kantara, at Bou-Ghara, and at Zian, to the south of the island 
of Djerba, excavations which have disclosed to them a quantity of statues 
in colored marble, of shafts of columns, of inscriptions, and a forum sur- 
rounded with grand porticoes. 

—The French Ministry of the Marine has placed upon the bureau of the 
Chamber a project specially demanding from the King for the railway to 
the Haut-Senegal, a credit of three millions to allow the Government to 
fulfill its contracts for the last year. As to the road from Saint-Louis to 
Dakar, the section from Saint Louisto Mt. Pal (30 kilometers) was finished 
the 22d of January. 

—M. Mizon has contributed to the Society of Geography of Paris the 
first sheet of the map which was prepared in his journey between Ogooué 
and the Atlantic Ocean. This sheet gives the course of the Ogooué and 
the Passa, of the River Ivendo to Franceville. In two other sheets he will 
give the region extending from Francevilleto Mayoumba; the line 
between the two basins of the Ogooué and Quilon-Niavi will be indicated. 
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Crossing a River in Africa. 
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THE CHINESE. 


_ —A Chinese class has been established in the Second Presbyterian 

Church, at Camden, N. J. is 

— The Forricn Misstonary reports that the Chinese churches of Oak- 
land, Sacramento and Napa number 117 communicants, and their contri- 
butions during the year have reached $305. They are not “rice Chris- 
tians,” evidently. 

—The Presbyterian Synod of China, at its last meeting, declined to 
vote that female members of the church, who persist in binding their feet, 
should be excommunicated. 

—A public dispensary has lately been opened in Swatow by General 
Fang, and placed under the care of two Chinese doctors. The Sacred 
Edict of the Chinese is read to the patients there in the same way that the 
Bible is read to them at. the Protestant Mission Hospital. 

— Out of the receipts of $280, given for Chinese missions under the 
supervision of Rev. W. C. Pond, of California, not less than $216.45 
came from Chinese contributors. 

— A colony of Chinese laborers has been established near Port Eliza- 
beth, South Africa, where the wool-washing business is carried on. The 
workmen propose to remain in Africa till they have earned £100 
each, and then return to China. It is thought that eventually many 
laborers of this kind will be employed in South Africa. 


THE INDIANS. 


—The Presbyterian Indian Training School, at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, has 150 students, and is to receive from the Government a new 
building costing $25,000. 

—The Baptist Home Missionary society, after memoralizing the Gov- 
ernment for an educational appropriation for the Indians in Alaska, have 
voted to send missionaries of their own to that Territory, urging that the 
cry for help is “as pitiful and hopeless as any that ever startled Chris- 
tian ears from the lands beyond the sea.” 


_—At the agency of the Nez Perces 172 Indians have been admitted as 
members to the Presbyterian Church. They have a native pastor, and 
their church officers are chosen from their own numbers. 

— According to Major Riordan, United States Indian Agent among the 
Navajos, the Government thirteen years ago pledged by treaty school 
facilities requiring 113 school-houses, of which but one has been built, 
and money for school purposes, still unpaid, amounting to $792,000. The 
Government, however, has given a written pledge of $7,500, on condition 
that a like amount be given by charitable people for the civilization of 
these Indians. 
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THE SOUTH. 


REV. JosePH E. Roy, D.D., FreLtD SUPERINTENDENT. 
Pror. ALBERT SALISBURY, SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 


REVIVAL NEWS. 


FISK UNIVERSITY—PROF.. A. K. SPENCE. 

The religious work in Fisk University during the year that is now nearly gone 
has not been remarkable. During the early weeks of the term last autumn the 
pastor of the college church preached several sermons designed to turn the atten- 
tion of professing Christians toward labor for the unconverted, with appeals to the 
unconverted themselves to seek their own salvation. Nogreat interest was aroused. 
At no time has there been what is ordinarily called a revival of religion. Still 
there has been a calm conviction that in an institution of learning like this religion 
occupies a position of first importance. Few extra efforts have been made, but 
sixteen students have during the year made profession of their faith in Christ. — 

In alluding to extra efforts it is necessary to give a general idea to those not 
familiar with the management of American Missionary Association schools of the 
ordinary means of grace among us. On Sunday there are three services—one a 
preaching service, one a Sunday-school, and one a prayer meeting. A prayer 
meeting is also held during the week. Besides these meetings, there are daily 
morning’and ‘evening prayers. All these services are attended by the Faculty and 
students—on the part of the latter by requirement. Many voluntary meetings are 
also held, some conducted by members of the Faculty and some by the students. 
The young men have a Young Men’s Christian Association, which has done efficient 
work both within the institution and without. What extra revival efforts have 
been put forth have been largely under the direction of that society by way of 
short prayer and inquiry meetings, room meetings and personal labor. 

The work done by the young men outside of the University has been, in the 
main, two-fold. A certain number of them labor each Sunday in the State peni- 
tentiary, and especially in the hospital there, among the sick and the dying. Others 
planted a mission in a destitute part of the city near us, which has resulted in 
the formation of the Jackson Street Congregational Church. The Rev. H.E. 
Brown, Y. M. C. A. Secretary for the work among the colored people, spent some 
days with us, and his labors were very acceptable and much blessed to the good of 
the society here. The young women have a Y.W. C. A., which does efficient ser- 
vice among the young lady boarders. 

While it is to be regretted that not. more conversions have taken place, it may 
be proper to state that, of the one hundred and eight students enrolled in the col- 
legiate department, all but eight are professing Christians, so that the uncon 
verted are mostly in our lower classes. In the English school about one-half are 
of thisclass. Quite a number of these live in the city, and our influence over 
them, outside of their studies, is limited. 

In order to give the whole truth, it is necessary toadd that there has been a 
growing feeling among us that the minds of our Christian students need to be 
turned much to their own growth in grace and practical Christian living, rather 
than to revival efforts for others, forgetting these things. 

One very interesting case of conversion occurred. A young man came ona 
Wednesday, and the next Sunday he found peace. He had been previously a 
‘*seeker.” He joined our church at the first communion season after his conver- 
sion. 


- 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY.—REV. C. W. FRANCIS. 


Our school has been more deeply stirred within the past few weeks than at any 
time since the remarkable awakening of 1881. Then over fifty were hopefully con- 
verted within the last five months of the year, and more than twenty of them united 
with the school church. This year the interest was awakened earlier, deep feeling 
being shown during the Week of Prayer, and the next three weeks, when meetings 
were held every nigit.. The work also received a new impulse by the observance 
of the Day of Prayer for Colleges. Some extra meetings have been continued 
nearly up to the present time, and already more than thirty seem to have entered 
upon the new life, and there remain hopeful cases. The means employed have 
been the steady presentation of the old truths of the Gospel, joined with much 
prayer and the abundant personal efforts of teachers, as well as companions and 
friends. There has becn no undue excitement or yielding to excessive emotion—the 
conscience has been aimed at rather than the feelings—and no greater interference 
with regular school duties than was involved in giving an hour to the evening 
meeting. We have been able as never befvre, I think, to secure the attention of 
the day pupils and enlist efforts in their behalf, and as a result quite a number of 
them have been brought in. We have also secured an unusual degree of co-oper- 
ation on the part of nearly all who bear the Christian name, so that the work has 
the marks of a genuine reviving of the church. We are led to give God hearty 


thanks and to take courage. 


NEW ORLEANS.-—w. S. ALEXANDER, D. D. 


A revival in Centrai Church is preceded by days and weeks of special p rayer. 
This is the spiritual preparation of the church for the work of grace which they 
joyfully and believingly anticipate. Ifa season of religious awakening did not 
occur during the year it would be a source of real and grievous disappointment. 
This faith in God’s willingness and purpose to bless His people is, I believe, an 
important element in the religious experience of this church. From October to 
January we thought and planned and prayed for this work of grace. When the 
“‘ week of prayer” came, the church came together to engage heartily in the 
Master’s work. In the school, especially among our boarding students, evidences 
of seriousness and inquiry were already manifest. On the first night, when the 
seekers after God were invited forward for prayer, ten responded, and from 
that night the work went on with increasing power. Each evening brought to us 
some fresh token of God’s love and remembrance. Hardly a night passed when 
there were not 20 or 25 on the ‘‘ anxious seats” tearfully and earnestly seeking 
salvation. The church was deeply moved. Strong men, for whom many prayers 
had been offered, and who had till now resisted the pleading of the Spirit, were 
utterly broken down, and after days of deepest seriousness, in which their tears 
aitested their sincerity, came into the full fellowship of the Gospel. I havebefore 
my mind scenes of the tenderest interest. I have seen strong men, members of 
the church, with their arms around other men for whose conversion they were 
anxious, pleading with tears that they would give up all for God. In it all there 
was the deepest solemnity. Hardly a spoken ‘‘ Amen” or “‘ Praise God,” nothing 
to offend the most fastidious; but simple, earnest faith and work. It was my 
privilege to preach the precious Gospel of a forgiving Saviour for 24 consecutive 
nights. The teachers in the University were faithful and devoted, and many of 
them, weary as they were with the hard work of the day in the school-room, came 
night after night to help on the work of our dear Lord. | 

As the result of this revival, some 50 professed hope in Christ, including a few 
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cases of reconsecration. Of this number about one half were students in our 
University. There were several heads of families, and not a few who had been 
christened in the Roman Catholic church. On the second Sabbath of February 
26 were received to Central Church on profession of their faith in Christ. Others 
will be received at a later date. Now comes the work of instruction and confir- 
mation in the faith. May God give grace and strength to meet this duty strongly 
and wisely. 


. 


TALLADEGA, ALA.—REV. 0. W. FAY. 


I am happy to say that we are just now enjoying a most precious outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit. I think at least between thirty and forty have been truly 
converted. At the opening of the College in October I determined to direct my 
preaching and effort especially to produce a spiritual quickening in the church, 
and to arouse the unconverted and bring them to a decision for Christ. The 
attendance at church on the Sabbath has been unusually large, and there has 
seemed an uncommonly tender interest on the part of teachers and students and 
persons not connected with the College. We hoped for great results during the 
Week of Prayer, but the weather was exceedingly unfavorable and it was not 
deemed best to continue the meetings. But, judgiug from indications, we decided 
that it would be wise to make speci1l account of the Day of Prayer for Colleges, 
which was observed by a preaching service on ‘“‘ Consecration,” in the chapel, 
conducted by President De Forest. Professor Huwe conducted a service in the 
Primary Room at Cassedy Hall, while I, by special request from Mrs. Rindge, 
conducted a service in her room, the Intermediate, at Cassedy. All of these 
services were impressive and profitable. In the afternoon we had a general 
prayer meeting in the chapel, following up the thought of the morning. In the 
evening the President preached, and we have continued the meetings every night, 
except Saturday, until now. The interest at present seems very deep and genuine. 
Miss Yeomans stated last night in our meeting that there were 48 souls in Stone 
Hall, and 46 of them were for Christ. All the students in the Normal room except 
two, and all in the Grammar room except four, profess to be Christians. A good 
many at Cassedy have been converted; just how many there yet remain uncon- 
verted I am unable to say. The Presilent has preached during the meetings, 
giving me time for pastoral and hand-to-hand work, and I have conducted the 
inqu'‘ry meetings, which have been of great interest and power. We all rejoice 
in this good work, and feel more than ordinary assurance that it is of God, and 


consequently genuine and thorough, 


Last December, about the 10th, Rev. J, C. Fields and wife came to Athens to do 
evangelistic work. The season was avery unfavorable one. The weather was 
cold and rainy much of the time. It, too, was during the holidays, when all, col- 
ored and white, give themselves up to amusements. Hence the evangelist’s success 
was not so great here as in other places. The meetings, on the whole, were well 
attended. After a week’s earnest labor one young man came forward and gave 
himself to the Saviour. He was one of the leaders in the holiday dancing parties 
and a member of the committee to get up the dances. After some days of unabated 
earnestness in prayer and preaching. two more young men were converted. After 
these, at short intervals, about twelve or thirteen more were added to the Lord, 
Mr. Fields remained with us three weeks, and was the means, under the Spirit, of 
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eighteen converts. Out of this number we received, into our church, thirteen. 
The others have not joined anywhere as yet. Hisefforts are not confined simply 
to securing new converts, but he wisely seeks to get Christians of more advanced 
years to take a higher standard of Christian living. He styles it the Higher Life. 
To this end he preached, toward the close of the series, especially to Christians. 
If any wish to take this vow they are required to come forward, as new converts — 
do, and publicly do so. This he calls Conversion to the Higher Life. As I under- 
stand him, he inculcates no new notions, nor engenders any strife. Neither 
does he, by his methods, attempt to weaken the confidence of the people in their 
pastors as is done by some unwise evangelists. I regard Bro. Fields as intelligent 
devout, orthodox, and Scriptural. 


MACON, GEORGIA—REV. 8S. E. LATHROP. 


Our A. M. A. Evangelist, Rev. J. C. Fields, began meetings with our church on 
Sunday, Nov. 11. His coming was sooner than we expected, and there had not 
been time for the special preparation which we desired. But the people rallied 
with faith and prayer. The earnestness of Brother Fields, with the efficient help 
of his good wife, attracted attention. His style of preaching was pictorial and 
Scriptural, devout and direct, without noise or nonsense. Little cards of invitation 
to the meetings were printed by the pastor and distributed by the people, thus 
giving them something to do. The audiences were not extraordinarily large, but 
full of interest and attention. Conversions soon began to occur, and continued 
quite steadily, though with little excitement accompanying. The work seemed to 
spread mostly among the children of the Sunday-school and the Lewis High 
School. In the High School, meetings were held for two weeks daily, at the time 
of the noon recess, which occupied only a half hour. The great majority of the 
children voluntarily left their play and attended these meetings in large numbers. 
The result was that over fifty professed conversion. On the 9th of December thirty 
persons united with our church, all but one on profession of their faith in Christ. 
A number of others united with other churches where their parents or friends 
were connected. : 

One of our best young women, the faithfnl teacher of our Infant Class in Sun- 
day-school, was teaching a public school in Unionville, a suburb of Macon, three 
miles out. She earnestly desired that Mr. Fields should visit her school, as some 
of her pupils,-who were in our Sunday-school, had already been converted. We 
made two visits to that school, which was joined by the pupils of another school 
near by, taught by a young man who was also one of our former pupils. There 
was a wonderful outpouring of the Spirit among these children. As the fruit of 
the earnest prayers of this faithful teacher, more than fifty of the children gave 
themselves to God. Some were perhaps too young to understand fully what they 
were doing, but most of them, after careful examination, seemed to give good 
evidence of conversion. Those who uuited with churches mostly did so in that 
neighborhood, where there are two Baptist and one Methodist Church, to one or 
the other of which most of the people belong. Some, however, came and united 
with us. We have heard of several instances where the parents, insisting upon 
the old-fashioned spectacular sort of religion, with dreams and shouts and visions, 
ridiculed the quiet and earnest consecration of these children, and would not allow 
them to nnite with any church—this in some cases where the parents themselves 
are prominent members of some church. These things are painful, but are the 
fruit of ignorance and superstition. Twenty-two of the thirty who united “with 
us were members of our Sunday-school. 

Though these additions brought but little financial strength, we rejoice greatly 
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in the consecration of so many young and tender hearts to Christ and His service, 
and we pray for wisdom to guide them aright. The A. M. A. has reason to con- 
gratulate itself upon the successful labors of Brother Fields among all our 
churches, and we trust his efficient services may be continued. 


SAVANNAH, GA.—-REV. DANA SHERRILL, 


In Savannah evidence of awakening was noted in October. The meetings were 
full and solemn. Miss J. S. Hardy, Lady Missionary, and the A. M. A. teachers 
met their Sunday-school classes at ‘‘ The Home” Sabbath afternoons and during 
week-day evenings for special Bible study. In another circle Miss Hardy had, by 
visiting and her cottage prayer meetings, prepared elder people for the work. 

An impressive conversion in December began a new era of interest. Many were 
ready to decide, but Evangelist Fields was announced, and all work done was in 
preparation for his coming. 

During January there were antetlnds each night at the church, and each after- 
noon at Beach Institute, for students. As a result about 100 persons were hope- 
fully converted, one half being found among the children and nearly all 
below middle life. Ninety per cent. were from the Sunday-school and families 
reached by it. About 50 will be added to the church as results of the January 
meetings and others that have followed since. The A. M. A. teachers all came 
to the help of pastor and evangelists, attending all meetings and giving personal 
instruction to many awakened souls. 

Visions, dreams and penances of prayer, as evidences of conversion, were spe 
cially discredited. Repentance resulting in righteousness, temperance and close 
following after Christ, in deed and spirit, were made very prominent. In this 


_ particular the meetings have had wide influence in other churches. 


A month’s delay for the examination of candidates for church membership, that 
those simply excited might come to themselves, was deemed wise. 

January 18, Rev. G.C. Rowe, of Cypress Slash, visited Woodville, by request of the 
pastor, for temperance work, but found the Lord had called him for a larger pur- 
pose. Souls were converted daily during the two weeks of Mr. Rowe’s work. God 
had planned and directed this work without human help, and before the time fixed 
for the Evangelist’s meetings to begin all was finished. About 50 were converted. 
Simple exposition of Scripture regarding temperance, repentance and godliness was 
our David’s ‘‘ Smooth Stone.” 

At McIntosh over 70 have been added to the membership of the ‘‘ Grove Church.” 
The pastor has been assisted by Messrs. Sherrill, Rowe and Evangelist Fields in the 
order named, the A. M. A. teachers preparing the way by means of a daily 
Bible reading since the school year began. 

The result at Cypress Slash, where Mr. Fields is now laboring, is not manifest at 
this writing. That field has been well seeded, and the reaper will gather sheaves. 

The visible results of these extra meetings held since 1884 began are 200 new 
members for our churches. 


MCINTOSH, GA.—REV. FLOYD SNELSON. 


We have for the lust five weeks been holding extra meetings here. Rev. J. C. 
Fields and wife came on the 28th ult. to aid us, and spent three weeks with us. 


In a week’s time after they came we found that the field was so completely worked 


over near the church that we could go out and do more good in reaching sinners. 
Therefore we made an appointment on two sides of the church, one place five miles 
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away and the other three. At these two places sixty-six persons confessed a hope 
in Christ. Only a few of therm will unite with us, as their relations sre members 
of other denominations. Last Sunday was our communion season, at which time 
we welcomed into the fellowship of our church seventy-seven who claimed to 
be hopefuliy converted. The rain fell very hard during a part of the day, and 
therefore many were kept away, still probably not less than a thonsand peo- 
ple were present. Pray for us, that these may hold out faithfully. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—REV. GEO. 8S. SMITH. & 


Our church has just enjoyed a most precious revival, during which thirty-four 
were happily converted. Thirty-one united with our church; several of these 
were *junday-school scholars, but the majority were men and w>men of faniilies. 
Our church was never in a better spiritual condition; indee., the spirit of the Lord 
has been in our midst ever since the Week of Prayer. Pray for us, that the good 


work may go on. 


STRAIGHT UNIVERSITY. 
PRES. W. 8. ALEXANDER, D.D. 

Straight University, New Orleans, La., with its group of three buildings is situ- 
ated upon Canal street in a most eligible site ; the University attracts the notice and 
favorable comment of thousands who frequent this favorite boulevard of the city. 
The central building was erected in 1878. 

Stone Hall, the girls’ dormitory, furnishing accommodation for 75 teachers and 
boarding pupils, was built in 1880 by the munificant generosity of Mrs. Valeria G. 
Stone. Many of the rooms have been furnished by the gifts of friends and Sabbath 
schools in the North, whose kindness is kept in grateful memory by small shields 
upon the doors, bearing their names. This building was put up under the efticient 
supervision of Professor T. N. Chase, of Atlanta. to whose good taste and fidelity 


we owe its chaste design and thorough construction. 5 é 
Whitin Hail, the boys’ dormitory, built under the supervision of Rev. O, D. 
Crawford, is the result of the united gifts of the late John C. Whitin and Hon. ¢ ; 


Seymour Straight. It was finished ready for occupation in September last. To 
prove that these fine buildings moet a present demand we have only to state that 
the university is full to overflowing. Nearly 500 names are already upon the roll, 
and fresh applicants, sometimes by the score, present themselves at the beginning 
of every month. The girls’ dormitory is so full that we are compelled unwillingly 
to put three girls in several of the rooms which were designed only for two. About 
; 50 young men occupy Whitin Hall, and every room will be in demand before the 
close of the year. | 
The present year has been one of unexampled and almost phenominal prosperity 
in all respects. For the first time in our history we have been compelled to refuse 
eager applicants. One demand creates another. We now need and must have a 
model school building. Three thousand dollars will secure its immediate erection. 
About one-third of this amount has already been pledged. It could be filled in one 
month by a bright class of boys and girls, and this department would be a feeder 
to the higher grades. It is a need that should be at once recognized and met, that 
the highest efficiency of the school may be secured, and that we may respond to a 
public demand that is forced upon us constantly. Grateful for the marked success 
which has crowned the university, we can only repeat, in view of the present and 
urgent demand for enlargement, the precious words, ‘‘ The Lord will provide.” 
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Womans Bureau. 


BUREAU OF WOMAN’S WORK. 


Miss D. E. Emerson, SECRETARY. 


THE RELATION OF THE BUREAU TO THE TREASURY. 


There is but one Treasury. All funds designed for the support of 
special missionaries, or for woman’s work in particular, should be so 
designated in remitting to the treasurer, H. W. Hubbard, 56 Reade St., 
New York, and the money will be credited to the proper account. Sipsoial 
acknowledgment will be made by the Secretary of the Bureau to all con- 
tributing to this department. © 


LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY. 


Our society was organized but six months ago and has been successful beyond 
our hope. We divide the amount raised into three equal parts, giving to each of 
the three organizations, Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, Woman’s Depart- 
ment of the A. H. M. S. and Woman’s Bureau of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. We send our mite, hoping that we may add more when it is possible and 
with the prayer that it may be blessed in your hands. 


Having received your circular concerning woman’s work in connection with the 
American Missionary Association, a few ladies of the Cougregational Church 
became much interested in the very important matter and determined, as individ- 
uals, to aid in the support of one of the missionaries. We have a missionary soci- 
ety connected with the church, but as all of its funds belong to the foreign field 
we could do nothing for you as a body, but knowing that every little helps we 
prayerfully forward our contribution, which please accept from willing hearts. 


FROM THE DAKOTA MISSION. 


DEAR FRIENDS : You would doubtless be surprised if you were to call upon us 
just now, to find us in an Indian hut up at the Grand River Station on tae Stand- 
ing Rock Agency. We left home three weeks ago, camping out by the way. 
Reaching here, we rented a log-house, with dirt roof and floor and abundance of 
dirt in other places. I washed the door and window, and we put some hay in the 
corner, and that, with our blankets and robes, composed our bed. We slept very 
cold and uncomfortably at first, as it had turned very cold indeed, and a strong ° 
northwest wind blew for three or four days. The weather is milder now. I have 
been astonished at the great numbers of heathen here. They have never been with 
white people and are as truly heathen, in the worst sense of the word, as youcould 
find in the darkest corner of the earth. 

I called on one family who were living out of doors in a tent near their house. The 
women opened the door of the house and led me in. There on a benchina corner 
lay a long piece of orange-colored calico ; underneath was a necklace and a lock of 
hair said to belong to a departed friend, at one end was a large cluster of feathers 


_ of all kinds, near by were sceptres beaded and wrought in porcupine quills ; calico, 


furs, dishes, robes, meat, bread and almost every conceivable thing were laid 
around and near the altar. There were bags wrought in beads, of which the beads 
alone must have cost twenty dollars, and there were a score of them. Then near 
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was an altar on which some kind of root was burned as an incense-offering to the 
spirit. A plate containing choice food was placed in the centre of the room for the 
spirit. I asked what all this meant. They told me their friend had died, and that 
the spirit or soul had taken possession of that house, and would be displeased with 
any less homage than they paid it. I said‘: ‘‘ Where do you get all these things ?” 
The answer was: ‘“ We buy them a_little at a time, and put them here.” ILlasked: 
‘‘ What becomes of them?” A woman replied: ‘‘ We give them away every now 
and then. We call the people together and wail for the dead. Some feel very 
badly for us and wail very loud indeed, and we give all these things away. My 
husband is a good man with a large heart, and he gives these people all he gets, 
we keep nothing,” and it was literally true. ‘This woman lived in a tent, sleeping 
on one robe with one blanket, and in a recent illness suffered from cold ; there was 
no fire, because her husband, with others, was smoking in the abode of the soul, and 
could not come away. 

As I write my ears are filled with sounds of revelry. A great pas Ss is in 
progress, and hundreds of people from all about are here to attend it. They have 
now danced for thirty-six hours, with no sign of ceasing. The music is a monoto- 
nous rub-a-dub-dub on a drum made of a cheese hoop with a skin stretched over 
one end and pounded upon with one stick. Old women scream and yell, and then 
some man stands up and tells of some friend who fell on the war-path, and of his 
wonderful bravery, and the old women wail and howl. Then another man gets 
up and gives away his horse or blanket, or something else, to gain glory, and the 
men yell, and scream, and dance. They have only a breech-cloth and painted 
bodies for covering. They have a large octagon log house, with roof made with a 
hole in the centre for the smoke to issue from, and there they have a big fire. 
Now and then the dance is relieved by bringing eight or ten big kettles of dog 
soup, and men go about with the kettles, giving each a cup of soup and fishing out 
with the hand a piece of meat to go with it. The hand is then wiped on the mocca- . 
sin and then on the hair to clean (?) it ready for the next guest’s portion. Each 
person in this gathering is intent on glorigying himself and telling great stories 
about the Indians and against white people. I wonder how many wars have grown 
out of just such dances as these, 

On Saturday the dance closed. I presume the reason was that they had eaten 
up all their food and there was no occasion for the guests remaining any longer. 
After they had all gone, Running Antelope came to our house and said, ‘‘They 
are gone! The dancing has stopped, and we are out of food!” I said, ‘*‘ You have 
spent a week in foolish playing, and now you will spend. a week in starving.” 
He replied, ‘‘ Yes; we must follow our customs; you do not understand our 
customs, and that is why you laugh at us.” He said, ‘‘ They gave me a horse and 
a robe and many other things. I am very wise, and never have an evil thought, 
and the people show me great honor.” I told him it was well to be honored by 
our friends, but if we would seek the glory that has no end, that dieth not, we 
must seek it in another way from that in which he sought it. He said, ‘‘I am 
good ; I never lie nor steal.” 

Poor people ! It is hard to reach them, and God alone can reach their hearts. I 
shouid be wholly discouraged but that I know He is able to save to the uttermost. 
I have talked with a number of the people and they seem tired of this life, but know 
of no better. They are anxious for schools, and probably will in time attend school 
regularly, but there should be a white missionary family here to live before them. 
If they could not speak a word to them the life of a Christian family would work 
wonders here. I just saw one old woman go out and stand by a stone and pray to 

it. She first put some red paint on it, and then, supposing it to be pleased with 
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her, begged for long life. They desire long life on earth, for they know not what will 
come after death ; it is all darkness to them, and therefore, even though old and 
lame and blind, they still call upon the earth and the water, the trees and the 
stones, 10 grant unto them length of days. 

Can the Christian people of the East realize Wifat a terrible, dark spot blights 
our fair country’s name? Talk of Japan, read of Turkey, hear of Africa, and 
weep, but friends of God shall weep even more bitter tears when the souls of our 
own American-born people are required at our hands. Because there is no other 
nation to help in this matter we and we only are responsible to God. Shall we 
shirk this responsibility? God forbid. Rather may we joyfully take it up, with 
Christ’s help, until every North American Indian has heard the glad news and 
until hosts are standing before God joining their voices with those of the redeemed 
from every nation. 

I thank the Lord for the part he has given me in this work, but my soul is 
sorrowful because of the weakness of our hands. The field is large and white for 
the harvest and the laborers are so few. : 

With faith and hope for the future, I remain your friend. 

Mary C, COLLINS. 


THEH CHIN ESE. 


COMFORT !IN DISCOMFORT. 
BY REV, W. C. POND. 


No work for God and truth and right in this world of error and of wrdng goes 
on without more or less discomfort. There will be receding waves even with an 
incoming tide ; and sometimes the tide itself will seem to be ebbing, and the com- 
fort of our too faithless hearts ebbs with it. 3 

In common with all who are working for the evangelization of the Chinese in 
California, we encounter this year some discouragements. Our schools, with 
scarcely an exception, are smaller than in preceding years, and our statistics are 
studied with less complacency than formerly. If rumor may be trusted, this 
decrease has been less with us than with others, and it is possible that we still are 
reaching nearly as many Chinese as all the other missions combined, but this does 
not prevent some twinges of depression when we see the school-rooms that two. 
years ago were packed to their utmost capacity now showing ‘‘room enough and 
to spare.” 

But there is comfort mingled in the cup.« In the first place, we are not disap- 
pointed. It is what we were led to expect as a temporary result of the Exclusion 
Act. For this reason we determined to seize the opportunity which this con- 
traction of our work would afford, to pay off the entire indebtedness resting upon 
our two Mission-Houses in this city. This debt, though somewhat diminished 
year by year, stood last September at $4,050. The second element in our comfort 
is that this has already been cut down to $2,950, and that we have good hope of its 
complete extinguishment before Sept. ist. 

The third and chief element in our comfort is in the saving use which the Spirit 
of Grace makes of our little work. Our harvest does not even lessen, much less 
cease. From all our schools I think, except one, I have had the good news of souls 
saved. Sometimes it is but one—sometimes two ; sometimes more. But one soul 
—who shall tell what its salvation means ? 

For example, Wong Ock, our fervid helper at Santa Cruz, writes : ‘‘Do you not 
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be exceedingly glad that four more of our boys are willing to receive the Lord’s 
baptism on next Sabbath? Yes, I have no doubt you do, because sinners 
return to Christ. Glory be to His holy name !” 

Mrs. McLain, teacher of the school at Placerville—the youngest and smallest of 
our mi-sions—writes on the evening of the Chinese New Year (January 28th), 
‘‘This afternoon I have called on some families (Chinese), who though they were 
ready to treat me to nuts and candies, had no time to-day, toread. So I talked with 
them through the children as interpreters, and, I think, mide them all understand. 
‘Our Mary and her boy of seven years having previously invited me and my daughter, 
were ready with presents of an orange and pretty box for us ; and their clean house 
and nicely papered walls on which they called our attention to our pictures and 
mottoes in place of their gaudy Chinese ones, showed some progress, we thought, 
or at least some appreciation of our interest in them. She told me that she bought 
but two candles for this New Year, and, with a reverential look, insisted that she 
burned them to our God: the God of Heaven. * * * Yok Somisreading to my 
‘daughter while I write. He has given up following Chinese customs almost entirely, 
and I think he would live a consistent Christian life, if he could be made to regard 
the Christian Sabbath properly. I have endeavored to impress upon him the im- 
portance of doing this, and yesterday he shut up his shop [he is a shoe-maker W., 
C. P.], and went to church all day. As Sunday is his busiest and best-paying day, 
he has been considering whether he could not keep some other day ; or such hours 
of that day as were not specially occupied. He has a New Testament and a copy 
of the Gospel songs, and he reads them daily. And he has none of the evil habits 
prevalent among the Chinese.” A subsequent letter tells me than Yok Som has 
has come out clearly as a Christian. 

Joe Jet, writing from Oroville, tells of two converted there, giving their names. 

‘*l am very glad,” he says, ‘‘ that God’s grace on them opened their hearts to 
know their sin, and is teaching them to try to do right.” Perhaps our raders 
would be interested in Joe Jet’s account of his regular work. ‘‘ Now, I have been 
teaching the school evening time, and sometime I explain Bible after Miss Deuel 
is gone—that is, after school. [That is, after 9 o’clock P. M., at which time our 
schools close.] And Friday evening Miss Deuel not come, so they have no school, 
like Marysville. Miss Flint do have no school on Saturday evening. [Our schools 
are held on only five days of each week.] So I take Friday evening for Bible les- 
son. And on Sunday, at noon time, some boys are out of their work, and I 
explain Bible to them about one hour. From six o’clock till seven have Sunday-" 
school, and from eight to nine o’clock I preach the gospel and sing ; and after that 
time I ask them anything to question or not [if they would like to ask me any 
questions] before we close the door. But one man in Oroville, he had been study 
long time and learning about Chinese Confucius doctrine. He heard also about 
Christian doctrine—not worship ancestors—and he said, ‘ That is against our Con- 
fucius doctrine.’ He said that for a Chinese to become.a Christian was foolish ; 
and that if he came to dispute with me, if I conquer him he will cut off his head. 
He sent a man to say this tome. I said, ‘Iam very glad he would come to talk 
with me, but I do not like the cut off the head.’ I wish he would trust Jesus to 
save his soul. So he came last Sunday evening at nine o’clock. We talked till 
twelve. Every word I overcame him; he had nothing to say. I am sorry for 
him, for he did not confess his sin, only his face grow red and shamed.” 

The many friends who remember Jee Gam and his addresses while at the East, 
will be glad to hear that his wife, who came to him from China about three years 
ago—a heathen—has now come out “lear and decided as a Christian, and is to be 
baptized on the first Sunday of. April. But my space is full and I must cease. 
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4 
{ “3 S’KOKOMISH AGENCY, W. T. 
ee : FROM REV. MYRON EELLS. 

When I wrote you last spring, affairs looked rather dark, with a very little light 
ahead. Since then affairs have become more encouraging, though now as then we _ & 
rejoice with trembling. In April, as I wrote, five of the older Indians united with 
the church. In July three more joined, in October two more, in November two 
more, making twelve who have joined on profession of faith since the first of 
April. In September and October we had the most severe conflict. Our Catholic 
element went on from bad to worse, seeing visions and dreaming dreams, shaking 
their heads, lighting candles and setting them on their heads, one of them calling 
himself the Son of God, and mixing superstition, their old heathenish ritas, their» 
own imaginations and a little religion together, but in such away that the real 
Catholics could hardly recognize them. Noneof our Protestant Sndians yielded 
to them, although sorely tempted. They finally went to such extreme lengths 
that they earned the name of fools, with a strong probability that some might be- 
come crazy. As the result of their foolishness they lost several weeks of time, 
considerable property, and a mother and her child. About the middle of October 
the agent visited us, and, with the help of the better Indians, compelled them to 
stop the foolish part of the affair. He did not compel them to give up the 
Catholic religion, though he advised them to do so, as it had been the means of 
such fierce contentions here. They talked the matter over. Some were in favor 
of retaining it, but there was so much opposition to it among the Indians that 
they decided to give it allup. The opposition then came to me for instruction, 
| and their leaders took hold with a will in the right direction, and have been doing 


| 

| well since that time. Still, I can see that reconstruction needs much wisdom. . ‘ 

| The month of November was chiefly spent in a tour among the Clallam Indians. 
The church at Jamestown, near Dunginess, seems to be doing well. My last visit ‘ 4 


to them was in May. At that time the school teacher, who had aided them 
* largely in their Sabbath services, resigned,and they have had. none since. The 
) church, however, chose one of their number as superintendent of the Sabbath 
school, and they have steadily kept that and the prayer-meeting in operation. 
Five new members joined the church on profession of faith during this trip—two 
. Indian men and their wives, and one white man, their nearest neighbor. He was 
seventy-three years old, the oldest person I ever received into a church by about 
| twenty years, on profession, and the oldest I ever saw join thus, though I have 
some reason to believe he has been a Christian for many years, perhaps thirty, 
but has been kept back from uniting with any church through mistaken ideas of 
the qualifications of church membership. As we went home from church that 
Sabbath he said to me: ‘I ought to have done this forty years ago.” The few 
) whites who have been members of that church, have been a great encouragement 
| to the Indians. I also at that time baptized five infants, the first ever baptized 
there among the Indians, though two white children have been baptized in that 
church. . 

Three of the Christian Indians accompanied me in a week’s tour further 
down the Sound to Clallam Bay, where there is a small settlement of Indians. 
It was the first missionary work of the kind they had ever done, and I was pleased 
with the heartiness and zeal with which they entered into it. I trust some good 
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seed was sown, and some help given to the chief who had recently been appointed, 
and had about all he could do to manage the whisky element under him. They 
are a small community, have purchased land of their own, and have made a fair 
beginning on it. They have about twenty children and asked earnestly for Govern- 
ment to furnish them a teacher, saying that if this was done they would build a 
school-house, though they are very loth to send their children to Jamestown, fifty 
or sixty miles distant. The chief, who has never been to school, but who has. 
superior natural talents for drawing, has lately learned to print and write his 
own name, and thatof his wife and children, from copies I set him last spring, and 
which others have set him, simply as an imitation of the word, though he hardly 
knows the letters. 


CHILDREN’S PAGE. 


A PAGE OF SAM’S’ HISTORY. 
BY MISS E. E. BACKUP. 

The ‘‘ sunny South!” Do the words evoke a sunlit vision of green fields, wav- 
ing trees and lovely flowers, where only gentlest breezes blow, and where the air 
is always soft and balmy? Sam lived in the ‘‘sunny South,” and dealt with stern 
realities, not with visionary ideals. It was with very stern facts that Sam battled 
that morning. During the night a frigid wave had swept over the Southland, and 
the thermometer had sunk to zero. It seemed asif the frigid zone had suddenly 
taken possession of the Southern country. 

Sam knew nothing of the frigid zone, and would have shivered severely in his. 
tattered garments while he patiently waited for mild weather, but there were the 
poor, sick mother and the little ones in the wretched cabin with scanty food and 
less fuel. Sain’s kind heart ached ashe brought coal and made fires in the big 
house where he was employed. ‘‘’Pears like they have everythin’,” he cogitated, 
‘and we has nothin’. "Taint fair! I don’t care if we be black, we’ve done got as 
good a right to live as they have. Why they treat the dogs a heap better than 
they do me! I’m only that worthless nigger, fit for nothin’ but to be pestered 
and found fault with. "Twas only yesterday I heard Miss Alice say, ‘Sam’s a 
drefful light-fingered chap,’ I may as well have the game as the name, [I'll not 
let po’ mammy freeze or starve.” — 

Poor Sam, with the thermometer at zero, had quite lost his usual light-hearted-. 
ness, and had suddenly grown very bitter, alas! and wicked, too. But do not 
blame him too much. From a little fellow he had worked to help support his 
widowed mother and the younger children. He had never been to school a day, 
and very rarely had he been to Sunday-school. He had a good mother, and he 
lived in a Christian land, but he was something of a heathen nevertheless. 

Sam watched for an opportunity, and soon was missing from the great house. 
He appeared at his mother’s door with a sack of coal and a plucked chicken. ‘‘ See 
what I’ve brought you, mammy,” he said, ‘‘ the cold snap’s made the boss mighty 
ginerous.” 

‘*Tank de Lord! De Lord bress Massa Barnes !” exclaimed the poor unsuspect- 
ing mother. | 

‘* Pll just start up the fire, and Niniveh here can bile the chicken,” and Sam 
rushed away hoping to reach the house before his absence was discovered. He 
was too late; there had been a great outcry for Sam, and Susan, the colored cook. 
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had shaken her head despondently, declaring for the fiftieth time that Sam was 
**so triflin’.” 

‘Where have you been, you black ape?’ were the gentle words with which 
** the boss” greeted Sam as he entered the house. : 

‘‘T went home to give mammy her medicine,” was Sam’s ready lie, which mol- 
lified ‘‘the boss,” while it softened the heart of the tender-hearted Susan. 

‘‘Sam’s mighty good to his mammy and the chillens,” she said approvingly. 
But Sam had something which answered for a conscience, and which made Susan’s 
approbation less pleasing than the genuine scolding which he had expected. 

The weather continued very cold, and Sam was thinking how he should manage 
to carry home another sack of coal, when Susan called, ‘‘Oh, Sam, Miss Lizzie 
‘wants to see you.” 

The thought had somewhat tardily occurred to Mrs. Barnes that perhaps she could 
be of service to Sam’s family. ‘‘ How does the stove work, Sam?” inquired Mrs. 
Barnes, when Sam had appeared before her. Mrs. Barnes had the week previous 
given Sam an old stove, to supply which the coal had been appropriated. ‘‘ We 
‘only tried it to-day,” replied Sam, confusedly, ‘‘ and it was drawing right smart 
when I left home. The wood was mighty low, and I was ’fraid the young uns 
would freeze.” 

‘Poor things!” said Mrs. Barnes, compassionately. ‘* You ought to keep two 
fires while this weather lasts. Get out the wheelbarrow and pile on a sack of coal 
and as much wood as you can haul, and when Susan goes home I’ll send some 
provisions to your mother.” Sam stammered his thanks, and had he been familiar 
with Scripture, would have thought of the verse about ‘‘ coals of fire.” 

Sam’s appearance with the wood and coal was the signal for great rejoicing in 
the little cabin. And when Susan followed with a big basket of good things the 
children danced with glee, while the good mother shouted, ‘‘ Praise de* Lord !” 
Sam did not enter heartily into the festive demonstrations. The “coals of fire” 
had taken effect. The poor boy had been a sort of scape-goat at the big house, 
until he had grown to consider the members of the household in the light of natu- 
ral enemies. He had borne abuse unflinchingly, but this unexpected kindness 
melted him. 7 | 

‘‘What ails yer, honey,” inquired Sam’s ‘‘mammy.” ‘“’Pears like yer drefful 
down inthe mouth.” 

‘‘Oh, mammy,” cried Sam, ‘‘I feel so mean! I done stole the coal and the 
chicken this morning and then lied about it.” 

**Po’ boy! It looks like the ole sarpint hastempted yer. Why, chile, didn’t 
yer say, ‘Satan, get behind me.’ What do de Lord tink about it? What yer 
8’ pose Miss Lizzie say ?” 

‘‘ Tll see Miss Lizzie right straight off,” and Sam was out of the house in a 
minute. 

Mrs. Barnes listened to his story with moist eyes. She felt as if the heathen 
might develop, under suitable training, into the hero. When it came to Sam’s 
turn to listen, it dawned upon him that it was not only mean and foolish, but 
wicked to lie or steal. His frank confession convinced Mrs. Barnes that there was 
good in the boy, and it showed her, too, the benign influence of kind deeds and sym- 
pathizing words. That bitter cold day, with its record of sin and honest repentance, 
proved an eventful one in Sam’s history. He is no longer the scape-goat of the 
household. God has given him kind friends, and golden opportunities are opening 
before him. Some still call him “nothing but a nigger,” but others see in him the 
devoted son and brother, the faithful friend, the humble and fervent Christian. 
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of. Plym. Cong. Ch., 10; olden 
Prairie. 5; Iowa City ‘Busy Ring,” 


yt New ‘Hampton, Orchard, 
1.30 ; ate by 1.50 ; "Stdeyville, 5 : 
eh Mk occchtakeelbeGas connkes 


Beloit. ‘ Friends, ” by Rev. E. P. Wheel- 
er, 65 Vols., with Paper ani Mag., for 
meg + Macon, Ga. 

Beloit. Eclipse Wind Engine Co., by W. 

. Wheeler, Pres., Force Pump, with 
100 ft. of iy and Lumber for Plat- 
a gg 4 Montgomery, Ala. 

Fond Ladies of — Ch., 
jor Lady Me ‘Miss’ Vs Awstie, Tex... .0000 

Maz> Manie. Mrs. Loughlin, for Lady 
Mige’y, Matin, Teas ajc. ass ces case ace 


New London. Ira Millard. Sen., 20; A. J. 


sighed Tool chest and set of ‘tools, 
rod aga . Workshop, Macon, Ga... 

Osha Lucy Bartlett, Box of C. 

and 55 vols. for Library, Maccn, Ga. 


Salem. oon ll, Tub of butter, for 
Athens, A 

Shopiere. Cong. Ch Mee CER CELE LED RECT 

Stockbridge Ee RS ge ae Sree 

Stoughton. Miss . a OS SEES 


Watertown. Cong. OR, .........00-0000 
——. ‘* Friends,” ag Miss Cull, for 
EE kon v bub eObbe cn dccwevews 
LEGACY 
Fort Howard. Estate of Rev. D. * 
Curtiss, by Edward C. Curtiss, Ex.. 


MINNESOTA, $45.99. 
Clear Water. Ree, Ces oe teceiie ss cee 


Hutchinson. Cong. Ch... .............. 
Minneapolis. Pi mouth Ch............ 
Plainview. ‘“‘A Friend’’...... ........... 
Worthington. Union CRE Cie esas gs 


KANSAS, $36.75. 
Te MINOR, 5. 5k ds ve tivan « Kaen Cas ecvss 
Wabaunsee. First Ch. of Christ.......«: 
NEBRASKA, $90.76. 


Wovens inst Oo Sab. Seb. for Student 
Aid, son Inst 


Little Rock. 
WASHINGTON Nene $34 00, 
Houghton. First (‘h. of Chri 


New Tacoma. First Cong. Oh ee ee ame 
S‘kokomish. Cong. Ch., for Indian M.. 


e*eeeneeeees 


= a7 | Total for me hg AE SPR OORY Bi pe EY $16 
Total 


7 ition 
Savannah. Tuition, 170.10; Rent, 15... 


UTAH TER., $5.00. : 
Salt Lake City. Miss E. is Ayer....... « $500 
KENTUCKY, $261.50. 
Lexington. Tuition, §8.: 33 | Rent, 4... 92 25 
Williamsburg. Tuition. ..............+. 168 25 
TENNESSEE, $884.33. , 
Chattanooga. Rent ..... nuthe<codae’ ous 198 70 
Jonesvorough. Tuition.... ....... .++. 73 75 
Knoxville. second Cong. Ch........... — Bw@® 
Memphis. Le Moyne Sch., Tuition..... 264 40 
Nashville.. Fisk U., Tuition... ........ 321 70 


Nashville. Prof. F. A. Chase, for Fisk U. 12 78 
NORTH CAROLINA, — 88. 
McLeansville. First Co Ch... ues . = 

Troy. ‘ Friends,” for fi ian M.. 
Wilmington. Tuition, 250.90; Cong. Ch. 8 258 90 


SOUTH Onna $15.00. 
Ginccabon Piym. Cong. C 15 00 
GE  *RGIA, aad sk 

Atlanta. Storrs Sch., 250.95; Rent, 3 ; 

First; Cong. Ch., 30. ......cccccccceces 
Belmont. Comg. UB... ..cccccc sesecees 1 00 
mer gt 


: ALABAMA, $848.83. 
Athens. Tuition. 

Athens. Miss M. F. Wells, 14; one —_— pect 
J. Ferris, 2.50, or Athens. . 16 
Marion. Cong. Ch... ...ccscccccsccceces 
Mon meen OA, an Lan CEN 1 
Talladega sialon "365. 90; Cong. ons 316 375 

a Woman’ * Home ough Soar 0 
for Teacher, Dakota Home, antee 
Agency, Ws 5 cis ak ete cade tee’ 
LOUTSIANA, $273.00. 
New Orleans. Tuition. 
TEXAS, $317.70. 
Amie. Tillotson C. &. N. Inst., Tui- 
one ca ee. WL Gill Sass aociat 
Building, Tillotson C. & N. Inst...... 1 00 
INCOMES, $696.18. 
wer ames bw § Mendi M 
W, Te Ws ov vnc cence ce eieaee tes 
Pilon Endowment Fund...... ..-. «-«- 50 
Tuthill King Fund, fer Berea C.......- 
CHINA, $1.00. 
. fu. Mrs. Sarah Pierson, de- 
get. for Student Aid, Talladega C. 1 00 
er 01 


FOR AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 
Subscriptions for March 
Previously acknowledged 


H. W. HUBBARD, Treasurer, 
56 Reade St., N. Y. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine St. 
Sixth Ave. cars pass the door. 


BANNERS 
IN SILK, 
NEW DESIGNS. 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE, 


SEND FOR HAND BOOK BY 
MAIL. 


(160) 


ROI * Our Book ‘‘ Manual of 


N 
a complete guide toail kinds of embroidery. 
Gives diagrams and full instruction in Kensing- 
ton, Arasene and all the new embroidery stitches 
also gives directions for Crocheting and Knittin 


and knit fifty other useful and ornamental articles. 
Teaches how to make Modern Point, Honiton 
and Macrame Lace, also Rug Making. Tat- 
ting, &c., &c. Profusely illustrated. Price 35 
cents, post a Four forOne Dollar. Stamp- 
ing Outfit 10 fall size pertorated Em- 
broidery Patterns, with powder, pad, &c., 60 
cents. Patten Pub. Co., 

7 Barclay St., New York. 


ST AMP] G Patterns for Kensington, 
Arasene, and all other Em- 
broidery, full size working patterns, including 
Scollops, Braiding, and Kensington Strips for under- 
wear and dress trimming, patterns for Clocking 
a Sprays of Flowers, Borders, Corners, &c., 
for Table and Piano Covers, Lambrequins, Chair 
ks, &c., also your own initials for Handkerchiefs, 
Hat-Bands, &c., with powder, pad and instructions 
sent t-paid for 60 cents—Can be used a hun- 
dred times. Book of 100 Designs for Embroidery, 
Braiding, &c., 25 cents. 
Our Book **Manual of Needlework,’ 100 
pages, is acomplete instructor in all branches of 
m 
M 


broidery, Kuitting, Crochetin Lace 

aking, Rug Making, &c., 35 cents: ’Four for 

$1.00. All tne above for $1.00. Address 
Patten Pub. Uo., 

47 Barclay Street, New York. 


LADIES Do_ your own stamping for Em- 
broidery, with our Stamping Pat- 
terns for Kensingté., Arasene, Outline, 
Braid ork, c. Easily transferred to any 
fabric or material and can be used a hundred times 
over. 10 fallesized workirg Patterns of 
Flowers, Corners, Borders, Scollops, Braid Strips, 
outline figures, &c., also your own initial letters for 
handkerchiefs, hat-bands, &c., with powder, pad 
and directions for working, all for GO cents, post- 


paid. 

Book of 2100 designs for Embroidery, Braid- 
ing, &e., Z5c. 

ur Book ** Manual of Needlework,’’ is a 

complete instructor in Keusington, Arasene 
eae ether ys of Embroidery, ma mse ting, 

attin rochetin nce akibDg, ae 
cents; our for 81 00" All the above for $1.00. 


Patten Pub, Co.” 
--. £7 Barclay Street, New York. 


SKIN HUMORS 


CAN BE CURED BY 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


San FRANcisco, Feb. 16, 1883. 
Mr. C. N. Crittenton: 

Deak Str: I wish to call your attention to the 
good your Sulphur Soap has done me._ For 
nearly fourteen years I have been troubled with 
a skin humor resembling salt rheum. I have 
spent nearly a small fortune for doctors and 
medicine, but with only temporary relief. I 
commenced using your ‘*Glenn’s Sulphur Soap”’ 
nearly two years ago—used it in baths and 
as a toilet soap daily. My skin is 
now as clear as an infant’s, and no 
one would be able to tell that I ever 
had a skin complaint. I would not be 
without the soap if it cost five times the amount. 
Yours respectfully. M. H. MORRIS. 

Lick Hovsg, San Francisco, Cal. 


The above testimonial is indisputable evidence 
that Glenn’s Sulphur Soap will eliminate poison- 
ous Skin Diseases WHEN ALL OTHER MEANS HAVE 
FAILED. To this fact thousands have testified; 
and that it will banish lesser afflictions, such as 
COMMON PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS and SORES, and 
keep the skin clear and beautiful, is abso- 
lutely certain. For this reason ladies whose 
complexions have been improved by the use of 
this soap NOW MAKE IT A CONSTANT TOILET AP- 
PENDAGE. The genuine always bears the name 
of C. N. CRITTENTON, 115 Fulton street, New 
York, sole proprietor. For sale by all druggists 
or mailed to any address on receipt of 30 cents 
in stamps, or three cakes for 75 cents. 
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7 PER CENT. to 8 PER CENT. [ 
Interest N et to Investors 
In First Mortgage Bonds ON 
IMPROVED FARMS. in 
Iowa, Minnesota 
| . and Dakota, 
‘ =’ SECURED BY : 
os BANKERS, LOAN AND LAND BROKERS, - ie pia i. &@ 
mOETSBURG OWA | ARE THE BEST. 
: Catalogues Fr leation. 
11 Years’ ieperience. Loans Absolutely si sip we : 
Address the Company either at 
Safe. BOSTON, MASS., 531 Tremont Street; 
, | LONDON, ENG., 57 Holborn Viaduct; 
References and Circulars forwarded on Application. KANSAS CITY, Mo., 817 Main Street; : | 
ATLANTA, GA., 27 Whitehall Street; <a 
: : Or, DEFIANCE, 0. ; ; Ns a 
BRANCH BANKS AT MITCHELL AND| — a 
HURON, D. T. OVER: 96,000 SOLD. oe 
PAYSON’S 
( he, : 
|! INDELIBLE INK, 
FOR MARKING ANY FABRIC WITH A ie 
, COMMON PEN, WITHOUT A ee 
PREPARATION. es 
It still stands unrivaled after 50 years’ test 2 ¥ € 
ee For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, ate a 
‘. ye a 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST. | For freoness from dust and slowness to soil, : 
Sales now greater than ever before. And also for chea ness ’tis yet unsurpassed ge Bat 2 
4 This Ink received tte Diploma and Medal | r ei rh ; ‘ 
' at Centennial over all rivals. And thousands of merchants are selling fast, 
; Report of J udges: ‘For simplicity of. ap- 
; plication and indelibility.” Balog mee 
F | Of all imitations "tis well to beware; Ko gee 
, | | : eee ‘The halt rién sun every package should! bear, Of 
_ PAYSON’S COMBINATION !11 Forshee mak MORRE BRO. é 
4 Sold by all Druggists, Stationers and | 
' News Agents, and by many Fancy Goods 
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ive is love to 
12mo, Sp. fous $1.25. 


the ir results, A2mo,'262 pp., 4 cuts. 6 


A family story. with the trial lexiti d 
8, es an 
orts of those:who are hae ” by 


‘children all tert help bear the 
at laste 


‘and 3 g is shown to befor 
‘paths opto ment God’s Gcalnas brings 


S full onl release. 12mo, 198 pp., 
oO ue Meeting: mo. pp 

MICHAUD. 
work in Paris, 


McAll Mission - 
nook the lives of the hard- 
the end classes of that 
cuts. 76 cts. 


Charm- 
 J32-cards. B by Boe hachen 12 


56. WORDS OF GRACE. | 2d Series. Different 
a ied st Series: 12 cards, 12 texts. 


57. WORDS OF goer ge tn Fl cards, 
pcre, «Some entirely new in ewan. oe 
kind as 1st Series, 
seams. “2 cards, 5 by 356 
cts, 

59. WATCHWORDS 
feck, 1b ta. 2a card, Sh by 


with 
inches. 


20 
12 cards, 12 i 
58. WORDS OF. PROMISE. 2d Series. Same | 


t.. different . apetane and | 
inches. ‘12 texts, 20 ! 


ap- 
4 | 


Ey scone Sta tate sets | 
WINGS. 
So Pee “ues oi ida 


THANKSG 
Be: eral style as ist ste, aa 


as contiriastion of ccitpedlie ‘ie idese nds 
decte of present interest, intended rte thoughtful } 
readers. | . 

No. 6. Early Prevalence ot ‘ Monotheistic 
Beliefs. Rawlinson. 55 pp. 0 cts. 

7. Rise and Decline: of ore ite Sir William 
Muir. 69pp. 1Uc. 

8. Witne+s of Man’s:.Moral. Nature ‘to Chris- 
tianity... Thomson. 58 pp. 10e. 

9. deat ben ticity of the Four Gospels. Wace. 


54 pp. 

«gt eel n of Man Geologi bai. 
sidered. 8S. R. Pattison, F.G.8. 57 pp. 10 cts. 
‘ 0c. Modern setae’ Wilkinso mn. 51 Pp. 


POPULAR. SERIES. 


‘We invite special attention to our new issues in 
this line. Our books are on“good paper, well 
| printed, and. strongly .bound, and. sold. at rates 
that fully meet the demand for low prices. . < 

5 OENTS EACH. 


Joseph and his 
Star of Bethlehem thiehem (color). 


10 OuNTS EACH. 


Avice. & to a Young Christian. 
Dechichane and her Children 
Mo ait of Divine Hevelation. 


! Ones. -* . 
Whiter'than Snow. °* * ‘> 
15 CENTS. EACH; 


AMERIOAN TRACT 


SOCIETY, | 
180 NASSAU AT REET, NEw vanes 2 
BOSTON, 52 Bromfield Street. | , 


, N. Y., 75 State § 
a UBICAGO, 153 Wabash Avenue. 
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RESOLVED that this corporation will sell to gu [Mewvener 


poaaeees Ls \ he Aryt b & at.” 


Morgan, for the sum of hv Ween Serbia ar? fei 
Dollars, that certain real property, in the City of Berkeley, 


boat wetd 
County of , State of California, particularly bounded and 


described as follows, to-wit: 

Commencing at a ‘point on the Western line of 
Shattuck Aveme, distant ‘therden sixty and 6/100 (60,06) feet 
Southerly from the Southern line of Berkeley Way: and running 
thence Southerly along said line of Shattuck Aveme, forty- 
nine and 20/100 (49.20) feet; thence Westerly, parallel with 
Berkeley Way, one hundred and five and 50/100 (105.50) feet, 
more or less, to a point which would be intersected by a line 
drawn Southerly from and at right angles to Berkeley Way, from 
a point on the Southern line of said Berkeley Way, distant 

one hundred and thirteen and 30/100 (113,30) feet Westerly from 
the Western line of Shattuck poesia’ and thence at right angles 
Northerly forty-nine (49) feet, more or less, to a point which 
would be intersected by a line drawn from the point of 
commencement, parallel with Berkeley Way; and thence at 

right angles Easterly, along said parallel iine, one hundred 
and nine (109) feet, more or less, to the point of commence— 
ment, Being a portion of Lots numbers fifty-seven (57) and 
fifty-eight (58), as laid .down and,delineated upon a certain 
map entitled "Map of the College Tract, Berkeley, subdivided 
Jamary, 1890", filed January 3lst, 1890, in the County 
Recorder's office of Alameda County. 

Provided, however, that there shall be excepted from 
the effect of the conveyance of said property, the building now 
standing thereon; and that this corporation shall retain the 
privilege of removing said building from said lot, whenever 
the removal of the same may be desired ey the said purchaser 


of said “land. ee 


- 


+ CAA, eed \ os Fy 
RESOLVED FURTHER, that Wiki. ae re tne’ 


Ouctany of thts-eorporation, Se, ana We\ is hereby 
authorized, directed and empowered to execute a deed to said 
property, on behalf of this corporation and under its corporate 
name and seal, and to deliver the same to the said purchaser, 


upon payment of the said purchase price. 


te N - ™ . ’ 
I, NN Utanee & awe Secretary of Rne Calipurys a 


a \ } w 
yO OSS yrrevw Siac cis lauipicia cseallabaidiceses 


a corporation, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true, 


‘full and correct copy of a resolution duly adopted at a meeting 


of the Board of Directors of the said California ef PGES ES Mwe_ pe. 


xv 


SS OO _ rede at the 


office of said corporation, in the City and County of San 


Francisco, on the vo ane ep day of oo 1904, 


Witness my hand and the seal of eaid corporation, 


day of January, 1904, 


Nhe, Benet 
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RESOLVED, that it is for the best interests of 
fhe California Chinese Mission, @ corporation, that said 


corporation sell that certain lot of land, the property of said 


§ corporation, bounded and described as follows, to-wit: 
That certain lot of land in the City of Berkeley, 
County of Alameda, State of California, described as follows: 
COMMENCING at a point on the Western line of 


Shattuck Aveme, distant thereon sixty and 6/100 (60,06) feet: 
Southerly from the Southern line of Berkeley Way, and 

running thence Southerly, along said line of Shattuck Aveme, 
forty-nine and 20/100 (49320) feet; thence Westerly, parallel : 
with Berkeley Way, one hundred and five and 50/100 (105.50) 
feet, more or less, to a point which would be intersected 


‘by a line drawn Southerly from and at r 
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by a line drawn Southerly from and at right angles to Berkeley 
Way, from a point on the Southern line of said Berkeley Way, 


|) distant one hundred and thirteen and 30/100 (113.50) feet 


: Westerly from the Western line of Shattuck Aveme; and thence 


: at right angles Northerly forty-nine (49) feet, more or less, 
| to a point which would be intersected by a line drawn from the 
1, point of commencement, parallel with Berkeley Way; and thence 
ii at right angles Eagterly, along said parallel line,one hundred 
|) and nine (109) feet, more or less, to the point of commence— 
ii}ment. §Being portion of lots mmbers 57 and 58, as laid down 


and delineated upon a certain map entitled "Map of the College 


| Tract, Berkeley, subdivided Jamary, 1890", filed Jamary 3lst, 
1890, in the County Recorder's office of Alameda County, 
RESOLVED that said corporation will make application 


_to the Superior Court of the County of Alameda, for Leave to 
sell said ‘lot of land for the best  Wtge “ee therefor: 
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ce Right. Phousand. ($8,000.00). cccccmmmmDollars, said 
note to be substantially in the following form: 
— $8,000.00... SETRR g PC o Serres eoncmemenperriccs emer: 190.4e. 
ase GRO I eens incr snenegis nsbraincovgrmeeesobareconaceenetseareeisthshayipcisiooccse MN OUR: WE 


——_ 


Resolucg, that... dX ae * om "es DAA reewe orca , the President 


of this corporation, and............. Yrat ) 


corporation, be, and they are hereby anne | in the name of and for, and as the act and deed of 


to make, execute and Biles 3 to . THE HIBERNIA 2% VINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY. a 


, the Secretary of this 


MERE OER, ... RTD, AE SEMAN TE A sccsscscecovesecannaipacresereseeoesce , & corporation 


eee eee 2) 


for Value Received,..... HE. a Sega saat tee 1005. promises to 


sum Of... MERE... Thousand. ( © 000. 00)... elicit ea an eh Dotted: 
in Gold Coin of the United States, of the Standard of the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, 
with interest from date until the maturity of this note, at the rate off.............. oe PER CENT. 


Per ANNUM, payable in like Coin Monthly in advance, at the same place; said interest if not paid as it 
becomes due, to be added to the principal and become a part thereof, and to bear interest at the same rate ; 
and if default be made in the payment of the interest monthly in advance, as above provided, then this note 
shall immediately become due, at the option of the holder thereof, and if default be made in payment of the 
principal sum as above provided, it shall bear interest thereafter until paid, at the rate of two per cent. per 
month. This note secured by a mortgage of even date herewith. 


payment of said Promissory note, do make, execute and deliver and they are hereby authorized to 
make, execute and deliver to said THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, a |} 
corporation, the mortgage of this corporation, in due form, on all that real property situate, lying : ; 
and being in the Carty cn. and uy County of... San. Francisco... 7 | : 
State of California, and particularly described as follows : 


THE. CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 


Sse cretary - 
And be wt further resolved that the said President and the said Secretary, as security for the 


] 


{> 


lst !-COMMENCING at a point on the Sasterly line of Laguna 
street, distant thereon forty-seven (47) feet six (6) inches 
Southerly from its intersection with the Southerly line of Pine 
street, running thence Southerly along said line of Laguna street 
twenty-two (22) feet six (6) inches; thence at right angles Easterly — 
eighty (80) feet; thence at right angles Northerly twenty-two (22) 
feet six (6) inches, and thence at right angles Westerly eighty (80) 


feet to the point of commencement. Being part of Western Addition 


Block number One Hundred and Ninety-eight (198). 


2ndad:-COMMENCING at a point con the Westerly line of Brenham 
Place, distant thereon one hundred and thirty-seven (137) feet 


six (6) inches Southerly from the Southerly line of Washington 
street, running thence Southerly along said line of Brenham Place 


thirty-five (35) feet; thence at right angles Westerly sixty-eight 


(68) feet; thence at right angles Northerly thirty-five (35) feet, 


and thence at right angles Easterly sixty-eight (68) feet to the 


Point of commencement. Being part of Fifty Vara Lot number Fifty- 
one (51). 


* ie: 
Bh : — 


said Mortgage to be substantially in the following form, and to contain the following covenants and 
stipulations : | 


This Mortgay Ry Mads Oe ee day of 


ea in the year nineteen hundred.......... AMA. FLOUR goo. 


Annee eee eee ee ee Pee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee PCCP PPP PCC CeCe eC ee eee Cee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


ltt dtd teed he PPP ee PP PPPoE CCC CCOCOCOCC COC ROCCO OPER EPEC Ce ee eee eee 


SESS EHH H SHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HHT EHH EHH HEHEHE EHE HEHEHE EEHEE THESE EEE HEHEHE EE EEHEEEEEEEEHEHEEEHEEE EE EEEEEEEEEEE EHH EHH EEE EHEHEEEEE EEE EHEEEEHEEEE EE ESEEEEEEEEEEEHEEE EEE EEE EEEEEEE EEE EEEE EEE EEE TEESE EE SESE EEEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEHEEE SHEESH EEEEMHEEEHE OES CEES 


SCORE EEE EEE EEE HEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EE EEE EEE EEER EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EE EHH EEE HEHEHE EEEEE EEE EE EH EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEEE HEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EERE EE EEE EE ERE EERE EEE EEE EEE EERE EEE HOHE EHC EE OOS 


ro RE RG EAE ORR ROO MPR USL Cee seict OMe aioe of the City and County of San Francisco, State of 
California, Mortgagor, to THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, 


a corporation, duly organized and existing under the laws of the State of California, | 
and whose principal place of business is at the said City and County, Mortgagee, 


Witnesseth: That the Mortgagor hereby grants and transfers by way of Mortgage, and 


hereby hypothecates and mortgages to the Mortgagee, the real property situate in said City and, 
County, and described as follows : 


(Here to be inserted description of property same as hereinabove) 
The Mortgagor has received from the Mortgage the sw Of occcccccsoccsnsosesesememeumeriresntumesnissitaumeese 


Bee a Bight Thousand ($8,000.00) Dollars, 
as a loan; the Mortgagor has executed and delivered to the Mortgagee the Promissory Note of the 


eC eh Saas oe said 
Promissory Note is payable to the order of the Mortgagee.......... onA..:........ year.........after date, and by 


ats terms said sum is to bear interest at the rate of Six (6) per cent. per annum, 


payable monthly, in advance, and if not so paid is to be compounded monthly, and the principal to 
become due on default in payment of the interest, at the option of the payee, and after default in 


payment of the principal sum, the interest to be two per cent. per month, and principal and interest 


are made payable in gold coin of the United States, at the office of the Mortgagee, in San Francisco. 
| This Mortgage vs made as security for the payment of said Promissory Note, according to its 
terms, and for the payment of said sum of money, and the interest thereon, and for the discharge and 


performance of every obligation vmposed upon the Mortgagor by the terms of this Mortgage. 


Lhe Mortgagor hereby promises to pay said sum of money, and the interest, to the Mortgagee, as 


provided in said Promissory Note. 


Lhis Mortgage or the Mortgagor’s right of redemption, may be foreclosed by suit, or proper 


judicial proceedings, at any time after default made in the payment of said Promissory Note, or of 


the wnterest thereon, or after the breach of any obligation for which this Mortgage is security ; and of 
such surt be brought, there shall be due to the Plaintiff, for counsel fees, on filing the complaint, the 
amount of five per cent. on the debt due from the Mortgagor to the Plaintiff, and also the cost 
of continuing the abstract of title to said real property from the date hereof to the date of the filing of 
said complaint ; and furthermore the costs of drawing all necessary copies of said complaint and the 
summons issued thereon ; and the Mortgagor and mortgaged property are hereby made liable to the 
Plaintiff for such counsel fees, such abstracting and such costs. 

The Mortgagee 1s hereby empowered, fur account of the Mortgagor, to pay and discharge any and. 
all liens not arising from or relating to any tax or taxes that may be laid, levied, imposed or assessed 
upon this Mortgage or the money or debt thereby secured, which may at any time éxist on the mortgaged 


property, and the fact of such payment shall conclusively establish the validity and iia of all 


such liens. 


* 
The Mortgagee is also hereby empowered, for account of the Mortgagor, to purchase any adverse 


claim to the mortgaged property, except any claim arising from or relating to any tax or taxes that 
may be laid, levied, wmposed or assessed upon this Mortgage or the money or debt thereby secured. 


All money which may be pard by the Mortgagee, for account of the Mortgagor, as herein provided, 


shall bear interest at the rate of two per cent. per month, from the respective dates of payment, and shall | 


be payable to the Mortgagee, with the vaterest thereon, at the same time as, and with the amount of sard 


Promissory Note; and the Mortgagor and mortgaged property are hereby made liable to the 
Morigagee for the amount of alt-such payments, and the rnterest thereon. 


The power to discharge liens, and to purchase adverse clarms hereinbefore given to the Mortgage : i 
may be exercised without notice to the Mortgagor or to rts successors wn interest. 


The mortgaged buildings must be kept ensured by the Mortgagor for the security of the Moriganes 
in the sum of... 


COO EO O EE OEEEEEO EEE E EH EEEEEEEEEEE EH EEEERE EEE E EEE HEHEHE EE EEE HEE EEE EEE HEHEHE RHEE EEE HEHEHE EEEEEEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EE EEEEEEHEE EEE EERE ESEEES EE EEE EE EERE EE EEE EERE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EERESEEEEH EEE 


The Mortgagor failing to effect such insurance, the same vai be effected by the Mortgagee ; and the 
Moritgagor and mortgaged property are hereby made liable to the Mortgagee fur the cost of such 
insurance and interest thereon at the rate of two per cent. per month. Insurance by the Mortgagor 
must be effected with a Company approved by the Mortgagee. 


All money that may become due to the Mortgagee under the terms of this Mortgage must be paid 
in Gold Coin of the United States. 

A breach of any obligation for which this Mortgage is security shall entitle the Mortgagee to 
immediate possession of the mortgaged property ; and wm any action to foreclose this Mortgage a 
Receiver shall be appointed, if required, by the Plarntzff, to collect the rents of the property and apply 
the net proceeds thereof as directed by the Court in which sard action rs pending. 

WITNESS the hand and seal of the Mortgagor. 


President. 


Secretary. 


I hereby certify the alae to be a full, true and correct copy of a resolution of the Board of — 


Ke ef o.oo day of..... os , A. D. 190.4.., and hereby further certify 


that due notice Si cua was given as by law required. I<, ee 


Secretary of. THE..CALIFORNIA..CHINESE..MISSION.}.........| 
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"RESOLVED, That this Corporation, THE CALIFORNIA 


“ORIENTAL MISSION, will borrow from the Curtyrrcae Wirrrsenarry 


and as evidence of such loan, will execute and deliver to said . 
Prirrenm Wisiimany (rrernlinw its promissory note for said sum, 


bearing interest at the rate of Stu. per cent per annum, 


with the proviso therein that if all taxes upon the mortgage 


securing said note shall be paid by this Corporation, that the 
interest shall then be reduced to Jrnwe per cent net per 
annum. 

RESOLVED FURTHER, That, for the purpose of securing 


the payment of the aforesaid promissory note, this Corporation 
will execute and deliver to said Donnan vem Nieman leseisFion 


its mortgage upon the real property of this Corporation, 
situate, ‘aaduates and — in the ely » waste: rae py Ab andn 
on, ie ae side Re aaa (a) pet ponte. 
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RESOLVED FURTHER, That UM .htle-.— President, and 


CU Lt TY 


‘WILLIAM C. POND, Secretary of this Corporation, be and they . 
. are hereby authorized, directed and empowered to execute and 

deliver the aforesaid promissory note and mortgage, under the 

| t 


: name and seal of this Corporation, and on its behalf, and as 


| its Corporate act and deed." 
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" RESOLVED, That this Corporation, THE CALIFORNIA 


ORIENTAL MISSION, wiil borrow from the AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOC- : 
TATION, a corporation, duly incorporated under the laws of the | 
State of New York, the sum of Two thousand (2,000) Dollars, and 
as evidence cf such loan, will execute and deliver to said 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION its promissory note for said 


sum, bearing interest at the rate of Sater per cent per 
annum, with the previse therein that if all taxes upon the 
mortgage securing said note shall be paid by this Corporation, 
that the interest. shail then be reduced to jae per cent 


net per annum. 


RESOLVED, FURTHER, That,for the purpose cf securing 
the payment of the aforesaid promissory note, this Corporation 


Will execute and deliver to said AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
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lying and being in the City and County of San Franciscc, State of _ 
Califernia, particularly bounded and described as foilows, te wits 
COMMENCING at a point on the Easterly line of Laguna 


Street, distant therecn Ferty-seven (47) feet and six (6) inches 
Southerly from the Stutherly line cof Pine Street; running thence 
Scutherliy. aleng said Basteriy line cf Laguna Street Twenty-two 
(22) feet and six (6) inches; thence at a right angle Kaster Ly 
Righty (80) feet; thence at a right angle Nertherly Twenty-two 
(22) feet and six (6) inches, and thence at’ a right angle Westerly 
Eighty (80) feet tc the peint of ccmmencement. 

RESOLVED, FURTHER, That J0.wWtlLes— President, and 
WILLIAM C. POND, Secretary, of this Cerperation he, and they are, 
nereby autherized, directed and empowered tc execute and deliver 


the aforesaid promissory ncete and mcrigage, under the name and 
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WHEREAS, two resolutions were adopted by this Board of Directors — 
of THE CALIVORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, on the 27th day of August, © 
1908, in and by which it was resolved that this Corporation borrow 
from THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, a corporation, the sum 
of Three Thousand (3,000) Dollars, to be secured by mortgage 
upon certain reali preperty in the City of Berkeley, County of 
Alemeda, State of Califernia, and the further sum ef Two Thousand 
(2,000) Dollars, to be secured by mertgare upen other real prop : 
erty in the City and County of San Francisco, State of California; Ny 

AND WHEREAS, beth of the afcresaid resolutions provided that 
the rate of interest te be paid upen the promissory notes to be 
executed as évidence of said loans, should be at the rate of 
seven (7) per cent per annum, with a proviso therein that if all 
taxes upon the mortgages securing said notes shall be paid by 
this Corporation, that the interest shculd then be reduced to 
five (5) per cent net per annw; 

AND WHEREAS, the form of said resolution, with repard to the rate | 
ef interest to be specif a in said notes,is not satisfactory to said, 
THe AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION: Now therefore,it is hereby | 

"RESOLVED, that both of the aforesaid resolutions are hereby 
modified to the extent of providing that the int erest to be specie 
fied in both of the aforesaid pranissory notes to be paid to said , THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCTATTION, shall be at the rate of five (5) | 
per cent per annum met over and above all taxes upm the mortgages 
securing said notes. 

RESOLVED FURTHER ,that the pranissory note and mortgace for 
Three Thousand (3,000) Dollars, exeouted on behalf of this Cor- 
poration by J.K.McIEAN, its President, and Wm.C.POND, its Secre- 
tary, on August 31,1908, which said mortgage covers the real 
property above referred to,situate in the City of Berkeley, County 


of Alameda, State of California, be, and the same is hereby rati- 
fied, confirmed and approved. | ’ 
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WHERRFAS, a resolution was adopted by this Board of 
Directors of THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, on the 27th day of 
August, 1908, in and by which it was resolved that this Corporation 


borrow from THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, a corporation, the 


sum of Three Thousand (3000) Dollars, to be secured by mortgage 
upon certain real property in the City of Fresno, Ceunty of Fresno, 
State of California; 
AND WHEREAS, the aforesaid Resolution provided that 
the rate of interest to be paid upon the promissory note to be 
axecuted as evidence of said loan, should be at the rate of seven 
(7) per cent per annum, with a proviso therein that if all taxes 
upon the mortgage securing said note shall be paid by this Corpore= 
ation, that the interest should then be reduced to five (5) per 


cent net per annum; 


AND WHEREAS, the form of said Resolution, with regard 


_be~the rate of interest to be specified in said note , is not sate 


ciate: nila 


: 
} 
' 
; 


- dsfactory to said, THE AMERICAN MISSEONARY ASSOCIATION: 

_ NOW THEREFORE ,IT IS HEREBY 
"RESOLVED: That the aforesaid resolution is hereby modified to 
the extent of providing that the interest to be specified in the 
aforesaid promissory note to be paid to said,THE AMERICAN MISSIONA 
ASSOCIATION, shall be at the rate of five (5) per cent per annum 
net, over and above all taxes upon the mortgage securing said note. 
RESOLVED FURTHER: That the promissory note,.and mortgage for 
Three Thousand (3000) Dollars, exeouted on > ehalf of th is 


Corporation “y J.K.McLEAN, its President, and WM. C. POND, its 


Secretary, on 1908, which said mortgage covers 
the real property above referred to, situate in the City of Frean 
County of Fresno, State of California, be and the same is, hereby 


ratified, confirmed and approved. 
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) ie _ RESOLVED FURTHER that said J.K.McLEAN, President, and 

| Wn.C.POND, Secretary of this Corporation, be, and they are hereby : ; 

| authorized, directed and empowered to execute and deliver to said, THE 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION a new nete and mortgage for the 
sum of Two Thousand (2,000) Dollars, covering the preperty herein= 
above referred to, situate in the City and Ce:mty of San Francisco, 
State ef California, which said note shall bear interest at the 
rate of five (5) per cent net per annum, as above specified." 
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WHEREAS the CONGRNGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SocIsety, 

a Corporation, incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York, for the purpose of aiding the building of Congregational 
Churches and Mission Houses, has offered to grunt to this corpor- 
ation, the sum of Twenty-five dundrea (2600) Dollawe for the pur- 
pose of enabling this Corporation to complete the erection of its 
Central Mission House, which was destroyed by fire on April 18, 
1906, provided that this Corporation will secure the repayment of 
the sum in the event of it discontinuing its work, by a Trust Mort- 
gage upon the aforesaid premises; 

AND WHERJAS, said sum of Twamty-five Hundred (2500) 
Dollars is offered to be granted to this Corporation to be held by 
it without payment of interest 2nd without the nesessity of repay- 
ment of the principal as long as the work of this Corporation is 
continued upon said premises; 

AND “HEREAS, this Corporation has petitioned the 
Superior Court of the State of California, in and for the City and 
County of San Francisco, for leave to mortgage the real property 
described as follows: 

COMMENCING at a point on the Westerly line of Brenham 
Place, distant thereon One Hundred and Two (102) fect and Six (6) 
inches Wortherly from the Wortherly line of Clay Street; running 
thence Northerly along said Westerly line of Brenham Plece Thirty- 
five (25) feet; thence at a right angle Westerly Sixty-nine (69) 
feet; thence at a right angle Southerly Thirty-five (35) feet, and 
thence at 2 right angle Easterly Sixty-nine (69) fcet to the point 


of commencement. 


in order to accept the offer of the said Congregational Church Build- 
ing Society; | 

AND WHEREAS on the 15th, day of Paitiwamyy 1909, the 
said Superior Court, by its Order, granted this Corporation leave. 


to mortgage said real property in accordance with the offer of said 


Congregational Church Building Society, and 4 

WHEREAS, the Board of Directors of this Corporatioy 
deem it advisable and for the best interests of this corporation, to | 
accept paid offer and to execute the aforesaid Trust Mortgage and 
note as security for said grant of Twenty-five Hundred (2500) Dollars, — 

WOW THEREFORE BF IT RESOLVED, thet said Corporation a 
accept said offer of the Congregational Chureh Building Society of : 
Wew York to grunt to this Corporation said sum of Twenty-five Hundred 
(2500) Dollars, for the purpose of rebuilding its Mission House upon 
the above described property; 

AND IT IS FURTHER R'YSCLVED: That the President 
and Secretary of this Corporation be and they are hereby authorized 
directed end empowered to exccute a Trust Mortgesge covering the pro= 
perty hereinabove described in accordance with the terms and condi- 


tions specified in the offer of said Congregational Church Building. _*) 
Society and said President and Secretary are hereby authorized, directs 
ed and empowered to execute the promissory note of this Corporation 
in the sum of Twenty-five Hundred (2500) Dollars payable to said 
Congregational Chureh Buildin; Society, the payment of which said 


to be 
note is secured by the aforesaid Trust Deed. 
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Memorandum 
(For the Church Record-Book, for future reference) 


! 
The Cake pornin (6 eewl eh ieee Congregationat Cherek 
ex fe : q ati : 
of (AX f © County of Naf rmeredra, State of Lalfirpnw. having received 
a 2 rant from THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY OF 
NEW YORK, for aid in building a ee the same being secured 


’ 


Grant Mortgage for gsasvoe Ree 
by a does hereby confirm the following 


boan-Mortgage for $ rae 


obligations as shown in the Mortgage, and already assented to in the application 


and in the mortgage; said mortgage dated ek, 1919 0 Lien ENE 


executed by the trustees, as authorized and instructed by vote of the church, and 


. ae 7 : 
recorded in the Recorder’s Office Be ios Macnreton County, in Book-F_ — 
on page 2-4 “4 of hess day ar ai 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE MORTGAGE 
as agreed to by the church 


To maintain regular religious services. 

To keep its wis saad § insured in a reliable Stock Company in favor of 
the Congregational Church Building Society to the full amount speci- 
fied in mortgage , and send the policy to New York. 

To keep its property in good repair, and pay all taxes or assessments 
which may be imposed upon it. 

To send to ‘‘The Treasurer of the Congregational Church Building 
Society, Fourth Avenue and 22d Street, New York, N. Y.,’’ a con- 
tribution every year, whether the aid was by grant or loan. 

If the aid received is a loan, promptly to pay the instalments on its loan. 

Prior to disbanding, or changing to any use other than a Congregational 
Church, to send to the Treasurer of the Society the amount due the 
Society, as provided in the terms of the mortgage. 

In case of failure to keep any of the obligations above mentioned, then 
the whole amount secured by the mortgage, with interest from the 
date thereof, becomes immediately due and payable; and in default of 
such payment the Congregational Church Building Society may take 
possession of the property and dispose of the same. 


Signed 
President of the Board of Trustees 


Piaced on the Church Records on 
page and notice thereof 


sent to New York, 


Date ——______-_—-—- 
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At ‘a meeting of the Directors of the California Oriental Mis-— 
sion held in the First Congregational Church, Berkeley on Tuesday 
evening, April 26, the following resolution was moved and voted: 

"Recognizing the importance of bringing the Congregational 


Oriental Missions into closer connection with the churches in the 


regions where they are located, for the sake of more efficient ad- 


ministration and larger financial support of the work, 


"We, the directors of the California Oriental Mission, auxil- 


ilery to the American Missionary Association, invite the Southern 


California Congregational Conference, acting as an auxiliary of the 
American Missionary Association, to take over the administration 
of the Congregational Oriental Missions within the bounds of the 
Conference, 

"And we request the Conference to appoint ea committee to con 
fer with a committee of this body and arrange, if deemed best, a 
trenefer of the administrative responsibility of the Congregational 
Oriental Missions in Southern Californie from this body to the Con- 

ference Board of Directors, such transfer being subject to the 
approval of the American Missionary Association." 

It was also voted that Professor Nash be authorized to make 
such contract for the paving of the street in front of the Berkeley 
mission as might seem best. e. 
eu Present, Nash, Price, Warren, Hinman, and Mrs. Agard by proxy, 
authorized to vote. Geo. W. Hinman, Acting Secretary. 
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_, Should still go to hin. Additional money from these churches or « 


Extract from Dr. Cooper's letter concernigg collections in Califor- 


nia: 

"Let it be clearly understood that we do not wish to take 
any of Dr. Pond’s collections from any of the churches of Califor— 
nia. If you speak in such churches, let this be distinctly under- 
stood. Ordinary contributions which have formerly gone to him 


“gont?ibut ione from churches which have not been accustomed to give 
to Dr. Pona, will, of course, come to the general treasury of the 
A. M. Ae I should be inclined to give Dr. Pond the benefit of 
‘the dount in any case, and hasten the day when California shall 
become self- supporting in her relations to the A. M. A» as she 
'4e@ inher relations to the Cc. H. M. S., and shall provide for her 
‘optental missions without the $5,000 aid from us as she now pro- ~~ 
vides for her Occidental missions without outside ald. At the - SH 
seme time California needs to be informed and instructed concern- ‘N | 
ing our A. M. A. work in otherparts of the country, especially in | 
the South, and take its share in the support of such work, and in 


all cases the wishes of the churches themeelves as to their col- 


lections must be always respected." : re 
on my return from the North, I will work along the lines of | 

this policy, always presenting the work and needs of the californie a 
Oriental Mission as a part of the work of the A. M. As, and espec~- = 
ially deserving local suppott, and offerings taken up at the time x ~ 
or sent to me, I will consult you about in every case so that they 
may be turned over to the California Oriental Mission if they come a 
at all within the scope of the plan outlined above. Practically, ~e 
I think it will come to this, that the California Oriental Mission Z 
will have first claim on all collections made by myself unless th vy.) 
have been specially designated for some other part of the work.  ¢ 
on that basis I think we can work together to increase the receipts 4 
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Whereas, the Amprican Missionary Association recognizes as a 
integral part of its own work, the work for Orientals carried on 
by its auxidiary, the California Oriental Mission, and has voted 
to recognize as part of its own support, offerings from California 
to the Galifornia Oriental Mission, and should therefore, in our 
judgment, assume responsibility for the administration of this 
work; 

And, whereas, the churches of California, under the present 
local administration of the Oriental work by the California Oriental 
Mission, find it difficult to realize the essential unity of this 
work with the general work of the American Missionary Association, 
and so fail to develop their sympathies with the larger work, 

And, whereas, the working of the Apportionment Plan in the 
churches through the State Benevolence Committees and the repre- 
sentatives of the missionary boards seems to demand that there be 
but a single appeal for the support of both the Oriental work and 
the general work of the Amdrican Missionary Association, so that 
the interests of only one organization need be considered when the 
apportionment of the American Missionary Association is presented 
to the churches, and when plans are worked out to secure from the 
churches that apportionment; | | | 
| And, whereas, The present tendency toward federation of home | 
missionary work will doubtless soon affect the Oriental work of the 
various denominations on the Pacific Coast, and will probably re— 
quire for effective cooperation, that the work carried on by the 
California Oriental Mission be considered and administered from 
a national standpoint, coordinate with the administration of Orient- 
al work by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions and by the 
Methodist and Baptist Home Mission Boards; | 

And, whereas, we recognize that the growth and success of the 
work for Orientals carried on by the California Oriental Mission 
have resulted, under God, from the forceful and consecrated person- 
ality of Doctor Pond, our Superintendent, and will, in the inevite-— 
ble future, seriously suffer, unless conserved and perpetuated by 
a strong organization, definitely recognized as the official agency 
of the Congregational churches; | | 

Therefore, be it Réplived: (1) That the American Missionary 
Association be requested to assume direct control and administra-— 
tion of all work for Orientals which has been carried on by the 
California Oriental Mission. 
| (2) That the American Missionary Association be requested £o 
take over all property now held by the California Oriental Mission 
for the purposes of its work. : | 

(3) That all collections, hereafter made to the support of the 
Oriental work, be reported to the Executive Committee, uniformly 
with offerings for the general work of the American Missionary As— 
sociation, with the proviso that funds specially designated for 
any local work now carried on by the California Oriental Mission, 
shall be applied ga the appropriation for that work, until these 
funds equal the smount of the appropriation for said local work, 
when the excess may be used to extend that work, if approved by 
the Superintendent and the local committee. 
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(4) That the Executive Committee of the American Missionary 
Association be asked to vote an annual apprpriation for Oriental 
work, adjusted in amount to the offerings of the churches on the 
Pacific Coast and the needs of the work, estimates for such work 
being submitted by the Superintendent and the Conference Committees. 

(5) That the Execthtive Committee be asked to appoint committees 
to be nominated by the State Conferences of Northern California, | 
Southern California, Washington, and any other states, to be called 
A.M.A- Committees of the Confersnce, which committees shall be re- 
quested to assume such duties as the following: (a) They shall be- 
fore the beginning of each fiscal year prepare an estimate of the 
needs of each mission and the probable receipts from the conference 
in which the work is located, to be submitted to the Executive Com 
mittee for the voting of the appropriation for the next fiscal year. 
(bo) They shall meet once a month, or oftener on call of two members — 
of the Committee, to consider with the superintendent all questions 
relating to the work of each mission in their district, and shall 
recommend the appointment of workers in the missions to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association. (c) They shall audit and vote 
the payment of all accounts of the missions under their care, with- 
in the limit of the appropriation, but shall not be authorized to 
borrow money nor to pay bhlis in excess of the appropriation unless 
special funds have been contributed for that purpose after the full 
appropriation has been locally contributed. This shall not be 
construed as preventing local gifts to any mission for special ob—- 
Jevts, but funds contributed to the Association and credited on 
church apportionments will be applied first to make up the amount 
of the local appropriation. Local self stipport shall be steadily 
spugnt after in cach mission. ‘Any mission entirely supported by 
xauaxk funda the offerings of its own members, may under proper con- 
ditions be organized into an independent Congregational church. 

(d) They may appoint from the membership of the churches contrib-— 
uting to the support of any mission, a local committee to be in 
immediate charge of the conduct of the mission, and to aid and ad- 
vise with the Superintendent as to the work of that mission. 

(6) That the Executive Committee be asked to appoint a super- 
intendent or superintendents of Oriental work whose duty it shall 
be (a) to administer the several missions under the Executive | 
Committee and the A.M.A. Conference Committees, (b) to report the ‘3 
work of the missions to the Executive Committee and to the church- 
6s, and to solicit their support of it, (c) to stimulate and in- 
spire the members of the several missions to financial support of 
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THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL 
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KResolurh, that J. K, MeLean | the President, | : 
and Wm. C. Pond / - , the Secretary of this | 


corporation, be, and they are hereby authorized, in the name of and for, and as the act 


and deed of THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, a benevolent 36ek#Kor- 
poration to make, execute and deliver to THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN 


SOCIETY, a corporation, the promissory note of said corporation for the sum of 
Two Thousand ($2,000.00) Dollars, ‘ said 


note to be substantially in the following form: 


$__.. 5. 000- 00 San Fran Cisco, Feb ruary Seven th : | 191 0 . 


One year i ‘ after date, without grace, to Value 
Received, THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, a ben evolent®° Somtacs 10 diay to 


THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, or order, at its office in San Francisco, the sum 


of Two Thousand ($2,000.00) Dollars in Gold Coin 
of the United States of the Standard of the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, with interest 
from date until the maturity of this note, at the rate of Six (6)... 


PERK CENT. PER ANNUM NET, payable in like Gold Coin Monthly in advance, at the same place; 
said interest if not paid as it becomes due, to be added to the principal and become a part thereof, 
and to bear interest at the same rate; and if default be made in the payment of the interest monthly in 
advance, as above provided, or if any change be made in the title to the property described in the mort- 
gage securing this note, then this note shall immediately become due, at the option of the holder thereof, 
and if default be made in payment of the principal sum as above provided, it shall bear interest there- 


after until paid, at the rate of two per cent. per month. This note secured by a mortgage of even date 
herewith. 


THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION 


eeececesserees 


By Je Ke MeLean 


a Ca Po ad ‘ 
By ws “ Secretary 


And be it further #22olved that the suid President and the said Secretary, as secur- 
ity for the paynent of said. Promissory 2pte,..do.make. execute and deliver and they are 
hereby authorized to make, execute and deliver to said THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY, a corporation, the mortgage of this corporation, in due form, 


on all that real property situate, lying and being in the City. of Berkeley, | 
County of Alameda, | State of 
California, and particularly described as follows: 


Président 


BEGINNING at a point on the Northern line of Addison | 
Street, distant thereon Easterly two hundred (200) feet from the 
intersection thereof with the Eastern line of Grove Street (formerly 
Sherman Street), as said streets are shown on the Map hereinafter 
referred to; running thence Easterly along said line of Addison 
Street fifty (50) feet; thence Northerly parallel with said 
lineof Grove Street one hundred and thirty-seven (157) feet, nine 
(9) inches; thence Westerly parallel with said line of Addison 
Street fifty (50) feet; thence Southerly parallel with said line 
of Grove Street one hundred and thirty-seven (137) feet, nine (9) 
inches to the point of beginning. | 

Being Lot No. 11 in Block "A" as said lot and block are 
delineated and so designated upon a certain map entitled "Map of 
Block A, Twitchell Tract, Surveyed & Subdivided December 1877", 
filed December 21, 1877, in Liber 3 of Maps, page 22, in the Office 
of the County Recorder of Alameda County. 


Also any and all lands adjacent to and which are within 
the enclosure of, or occupied by buildings, fences and other struct- | 


ures principally upon the hereinbefore described real property. 


said Mortgage to be substantially in the following form, and to contain the following 
covenants and stipulations: 


Chis Mortgage » Made the Seventh day of 
February, in the year nineteen hundred and ten, 
By ' 
THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, a benevolent corporatim 


of the City and County of San Francisco, State of 
California, Mortgagor, to THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, a cor- 
poration, duly organized and existing under the laws of the State of California, and 
whose principal place of business is at the said City and County, Mortgagee. 


Witnesseth: That the Mortgagor hereby grants and transfers by way of Mortgage, 
and hereby hypothecates and mortgages to the Mortgagee, the real property situate in 


xxsKnk Cxhyxand Gountyx and dexcmhokmua folawrxxxx the City of Berkeley, 
County of Alameda, State of California, described as follows: 


(Here to be inserted description of property same as hereinabove.) 


The Mortgagor has received from the Mortgagee the sum of 
Two Thousand (42,000.00) Dollars, 
as a loan; the Mortgagor has executed and delivered to the Mortgagee the Promissory 


Note of the Mortgagor, of even date herewith, for said sum of 


Two ousand ( $2, 000.00) Dollars; said 
Promissory Note ispayable to the order of the Mortgagee one year after date, 
and by its terms said sum is to bear interest at the rate of — Six (6) 


per cent. per annum net, payable monthly, in advance, and if not so paid is to be com- 
pounded monthly, a 
terest, or upon aay ghange being made whe title to said property, at the option of the 
payee; and after default in payment of tuwe-principal sum, the ~:erest to be two per 
cent. per month, and principal and interest are. made payable in gold coin of the Umted 
States at the Office of the Mortgagee, in San Francisco. : 

This Mortgage is made as security for the payment of said Promissory Note, ac- 
cording to its terms, or any renewal or extension thereof, and for the payment of said 
sum of money and the interest thereon, and for the discharge and performance of 
every obligation imposed upon the Mortgagor by the.terms of this Mortgage. 

The Mortgagor hereby promises to pay said sum of-money, and the interest, to the 
Mortgagee, or order, as provided in said Promissory Note. 

This Mortgage, or the Mortgagor’s right of redemption, may be foreclosed by suit, 
or proper judicial proceedings, at any time after default made in the payment of said 
Promissory Note, or of the interest thereon or after the breach of any obligation for 
which this Mortgage is security; and if such suit be brought, there shall be due to the 
Plaintiff, for counsel fees, on filing the complaint, the amount of five per cent..of the 
debt due from the Mortgagor to the Plaintiff, and also the cost of continuing the ab- 
stract of title to said real property from the date hereof to any date or dates required 
by said Mortgagee, and furthermore the costs of drawing all necessary copies of said 
complaint and the summons issued thereon; and the Mortgagor and mortgaged prop- 
pl are hereby made liable to the Mortgagee for such counsel fees, such abstracting and 
such costs. 

And the Mortgagor hereby empowers the Mortgagee to sell and convey said mort- 
gaged property at any time after default made in the payment of said Promissory Note, 
or the interest thereon, or after the breach of any obligation for which this Mortgage is 
security; any such sale may be public or private, at the option of the Mortgagee and 
may be made after such notice, and for such price, and on such terms as to payment or 
otherwise, as the Mortgagee may deem proper; at any such sale the Mortgagee, in its 
own name, or in the name of any person, shall have the right to purchase; and the Mort- 
gagor hereby authorizes and empowers the Mortgagee to execute and deliver, in the 
name of the Mortgagee, a good and sufficient deed and conveyance of said property, or 
any part thereof; and any recitals contained in any conveyance of the mortgaged prop- 
erty which may be made by the Mortgagee, must be deemed conclusive evidence of the 
facts recited; the proceeds of such sale must be applied to the payment, in whole or in 
part, of the expenses of the sale, and of the amount due to the Mortgagee upon this 
Mortgage and upon said Promissory Note; and upon any such sale counsel fees shall be 
allowed as part of the expenses, at the rate of two per cent. upon the amount of the debt, 
and the Mortgagor and mortgaged property are hereby made liable to the Mortgagee 


- ~~ me er bec ; 


| the principal to become due on default in payment of the in- — 


for such counsel fees. The surplus proceds of any such sale shall be paid to the Mort- 
agor. 
me In consideration of the granting of said loan to the Mortgagor by the Mortgagee, 
the Mortgagor hereby waives any and all defenses which may now or hereafter exist 
by virtue of any homestead statute, statute of limitation, or otherwise, to any action 
brought to foreclose said note or Mortgage, or to the exercise of the power of sale here- 
in contained, except the sole defense of payment. 

The Mortgagor hereby promises to pay any and all taxes that may be levied or 
assessed upon this Mortgage, or upon the money or debt hereby secured, or upon the said 
real property, and it is expressly agreed that the payment by said Mortgagor of any or 
all of such taxes shall not constitute a payment on account of the debt secured by this 
Mortgage, or to the extent of such payment a full or any discharge thereof. 

The Mortgagee is also hereby empowered, for account of the Mortgagor, to purchase 
any adverse claim to or pay and discharge any and all liens upon, the mortgaged prop- 
erty, including any claim or lien arising from or relating to any tax or taxes that may 
be laid, levied, imposed or assessed upon this Mortgage, or the money or debt hereby 
secured, or upon said real property, and the fact of such payment shall conclusively 
establish the validity and legality of all such claims or liens; and to maintain or defend — 
any action or proceeding at law affecting the title to the property hereinabove described, 
and upon the filing of any pleading in any such action, or proceeding, there shall be due 
to the Mortgagee, or its succesors, for counsel fees therein, a sum equal to two per cent. 
of the amount due under the terms of said note or Mortgage. 

The power to discharge liens, and to purchase adverse claims hereinbefore given to 
the Mortgagee may be exercised without notice to the Mortgagor or to the Mortgagor’s 


successors in interest. 

All money which may be paid by the Mortgagee, for account of the Mortgagor, as 
herein provided, shall bear interest at the rate of two per cent. per month, from the 
respective dates of payment, and shall be payable to the Mortgagee, with the interest 
thereon, at the same time as, and with the amount of said Promissory Note, and the 
Mortgagor and mortgaged property are hereby made liable to the Mortgagee for the 
amount of all such payments, and the interest thereon. 

The mortgaged buildings must be kept insured by the Mortgagor for the security 


of the Mortgagee, in the sum of | 
Twenty-five Hundred ($2500.00) Dollars. 


The Mortgagor failing to effect such insurance, the same may be effected by the Mort- 
gagee; and the Mortgagor and mortgaged property are hereby made liable to the Mort- 
gagee for the cost of such insurance and interest thereon at the rate of two per cent. 
per month. Insurance by the Mortgagor must be effected with a Company approved 
by the Mortgagee. : ae 

All money that may become due to the Mortgagee under the terms of this Mort- 
gage, must be paid in Gold Coin of the United States. : 

A breach of any obligation for which this Mortgage is security shall entitle the 
Mortgagee to immediate possession of the mortgaged property; and in any action to 
foreclose this Mortgage, a Receiver shall be appointed, if required by the Plaintiff, to 
collect the rents of the property and apply the net proceeds thereof as directed by the 
Court in which said action is pending. 

The covenants herein contained shall be binding upon the parties hereto, and upon 
their heirs, administrators, successors or assigns. 


WITNESS the hand and seal of the Mortgagor. 
THE... CALIFORNIA ORTENTAL MI SSTON.... 


President 
| By Wn, C.. Pond Seoretary 
I hereby certify the foregoing to be a full, true and correct copy of a resolution of the 
Board of Directors of 3 THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, a 
xa BRET UK passed at a meeting of the Board of Directors of said corporation held on 
the 7th day of February ,A.D.1910 =I hereby further 


certify that due notice thereof was given as by law required, and that a quorum of said 
Board of Directors was present and voted at said meeting. 


Wm. C. Pond 


Wm. C. Pond 
Secretary. 
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KReunlurd , that Je K, MoLean | the President, 
and Wm. C. Ponda |, the Secretary of this 
| corporation, be, and they are hereby authorized, in the name of and for, and as the act 
and deed of THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, a benevolent  3#KOr- 
poration to make, execute and deliver to THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN — 
SOCIETY, a corporation, the promissory note of said corporation for the sum of : 
Two Thousand ($2,000.00) Dollars, ‘ said 
note to be substantially in the following form: 


$___. 5,000.00 San Francisco, ... February Seventh, 191._Q« 


after date, without grace, for Value 


co oTravion 
enevolent romtees to pay to 


- 


THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, or order, at its office in San Francisco, the sum 


of Two Thousand ($ 2,000,090) | Dollars in Gold Coin 
of the United States of the Standard of the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, with interest 


from date until the maturity of this note, at the rate of Six (6) 

PER CENT. PER ANNUM NET, payable in like Gold Coin Monthly in advance, at the same place; 

said interest if not paid as it becomes due, to be added to the principal and become a part thereof, 

and to bear interest at the same rate; and if default be made in the payment of the interest monthly in 

advance, as above provided, or if any change be made in the title to the property described in the mort- 
_ gage securing this note, then this note shall immediately become due, at the option of the holder thereof, 

and tf default be made in payment of the principal sum as above provided, it shall bear interest there- 


after until paid, at the rate of two per cent. per month. This note secured by a mortgage of even date 
herewith. 


THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION 
By Je K, MelLean 


| a, Gea 20 a : 
By - oe Secretary 


And be it further-reselved that the Sci President and the said Secretary, as secur- 
ity for the paymext of said Paomicoows thia_amike-exccute-ang deliver and they are 
hereby authorized to make, execute and deliver to said THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY, a corporation, the mortgage of this corporation, in due form, 


on all that real property situate, lying and being in the City. of Berkeley, 
County of. Alameda, State of 
California, and particularly described as follows: 


President 


BEGINNING at a point on the Northern line of Addison 
Street, distant thereon Easterly two hundred (200) feet from the 
intersection thereof with the Bastern line of Grove Street (formerly 
Sherman Street), as said streets are shown on the Map hereinafter 
referred to; running thence Easterly along said line of Addison 
Street fifty (50) feet; thence Northerly parallel with said 
lineof Grove Street one hundred and thirty-seven (137) feet, nine 
(9) inches; thence Westerly parallel with said line of Addison 
Street fifty (50) feet; thence Southerly parallel with said line 
of Grove Street one hundred and thirty-seven (137) feet, nine (9) 
inches to the point of beginning. 

Being Lot No. 11 in Block "A" as said lot and block are 
delineated and so designated upon a certain map entitled "Map of 
Block A, Twitchell Tract, Surveyed & Subdivided December 1877", 
filed December 21, 1877, in Liber 3 of Maps, page 22, in the Office 
of the County Recorder of Alameda County. | 


Also any and all lands adjacent to and which are within 


the enclosure of, or occupied by buildings, fences and other struct- 


ures principally upon the hereinbefore described real property. 


~~ Cee : 
rk Oe A Ae che ERS BR, en sgireme 


said Mortgage to be substantially in the following form, and to contain the following 
covenants and stipulations : | 


Chis Mortgage » Made the Seventh day of 
February, in the year nineteen hundred and ten, 
By 
THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, a benevolent corporatim 


of the City and County of San Francisco, State of 
California, Mortgagor, to THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, a cor- 
poration, duly organized and existing under the laws of the State of California, and 
whose principal place of business is at the said City and County, Mortgagee. 


Witnesseth: That the Mortgagor hereby grants and transfers by way of Mortgage, 
and hereby hypothecates and mortgages to the Mortgagee, the real property situate in 


xxsank Cxhyxand Gountyx and denon hokwa yolawexxxx the City of Berkeley, 
County of Alameda, State of California, described as follows: 


(Here to be inserted description of property same as hereinabove.) 


The Mortgagor has received from the Mortgagee the sum of 
Two Thousand (#2,000.00) | Dollars, 
as a loan; the Mortgagor has executed and delivered to the Mortgagee the Promissory 


Note of the Mortgagor, of even date herewith, for said sum of 
Two Thousand ($2,000.00) Dollars; said 


Promissory Note is payable to the order of the Mortgagee one year after date, 
and by its terms said sum is to bear interest at the rate of | Six (6) 


per cent. per annum net, payable monthly, in advance, and if not so paid is to be com- 
pounded monthly, and the principal to become due on default in payment of the in- © 
terest, or upon any Change being made in the-title to said property, at the option of the 
payee; and aftes default in payment of tne principal_sum, the qwserest to be two per 
cent. per month, and principal and interest are made payabietn gold coin of the Umted 
States at the Office of the Moxtgagee, in San Francisco. 

This Mortgage is made as séeurity for the payment of said Promissory Note, ac- 
cording to its terms, or any renewal or extension thereof, and for the payment of said 
sum of money and the interest thereon, and for the discharge and performance of 
every obligation imposed upon the Mortgagor by the terms of this Mortgage. 

The Mortgagor hereby promises to pay said sum of money, and the interest, to the 
Mortgagee, or order, as provided in said Promissory Note. 

This Mortgage, or the Mortgagor’s right of redemption, may be foreclosed by suit, 
or proper judicial proceedings, at any time after default made in the payment of said 
Promissory Note, or of the interest thereon or after the breach of any obligation for 
which this Mortgage is security; and if such suit be brought, there shall be due to the 
Plaintiff, for counsel fees, on filing the complaint, the amount of five per cent. of the 
debt due from the Mortgagor to the Plaintiff, and also the cost of continuing the ab- 
stract of title to said real property from the date hereof to any date or dates required 
by said Mortgagee, and furthermore the costs of drawing all necessary copies of said 
complaint and the summons issued thereon; and the Mortgagor and mortgaged prop- 
re are hereby made liable to the Mortgagee for such counsel fees, such abstracting and 
such costs. 

And the Mortgagor hereby empowers the. Mortgagee to sell and convey said moart- 
gaged property at any time after default made in the payment of said Promissory Note, 
or the interest thereon, or after the breach of any obligation for which this Mortgage is 
security; any such sale may be public or private, at the option of the Mortgagee and 
may be made after such notice, and for such price, and on such terms as to payment or 
otherwise, as the Mortgagee may deem proper; at any such sale the Mortgagee, in its 
own name, or in the name of any person, shall have the right to purchase; and the Mort- 
gagor hereby authorizes and empowers the Mortgagee to execute and deliver, in the 
name of the Mortgagee, a good and sufficient deed and conveyance of said property, or 
any part thereof; and any recitals contained in any conveyance of the mortgaged prop- 
erty which may be made by the Mortgagee, must be deemed conclusive evidence of the 
facts recited; the proceeds of such sale must be applied to the payment, in whole or in 
part, of the expenses of the sale, and of the amount due to the Mortgagee upon this 
Mortgage and upon said Promissory Note; and upon any such sale counsel fees shall be 
allowed as part of the expenses, at the rate of two per cent. upon the amount of the debt, 
and the Mortgagor and mortgaged property are hereby made liable to the Mortgagee 


j 


/ 


‘ 


for such counsel fees. The surplus proceds of any such sale shall be paid to the Mort- 
agor. 
si In consideration of the granting of said loan to the Mortgagor by the Mortgagee, 
the Mortgagor hereby waives any and all defenses which may now or hereafter exist 
by virtue of any homestead statute, statute of limitation, or otherwise, to any action 
brought to foreclose said note or Mortgage, or to the exercise of the power of sale here- 
in contained, except the sole defense of payment. | : 

The Mortgagor hereby promises to pay any and all taxes that may be levied or 
assessed upon this Mortgage, or upon the money or debt hereby secured, or upon the said 
real property, and it is expressly agreed that the payment by said Mortgagor of any or 
all of such taxes shall not constitute a payment on account of the debt secured by this 
Mortgage, or to the extent of such payment a full or any discharge thereof. 

The Mortgagee is also hereby empowered, for account of the Mortgagor, to purchase 
any adverse claim to or pay and discharge any and all liens upon, the mortgaged prop- 
erty, including any claim or lien arising from or relating to any tax or taxes that may 
be laid, levied, imposed or assessed upon this Mortgage, or the money or debt hereby 
secured, or upon said real property, and the fact of such payment shall conclusively 

— establish the validity and legality of all such claims or liens; and to maintain or defend 
any action or proceeding at law affecting the title to the property hereinabove described, 
and upon the filing of any pleading in any such action, or proceeding, there shall be due 
to the Mortgagee, or its succesors, for counsel fees therein, a sum equal to two per cent. 
of the amount due under the terms of said note or Mortgage. 

The power to discharge liens, and to purchase adverse claims hereinbefore given to 
the Mortgagee may be exercised without notice to the Mortgagor or to the Mortgagor’s 


successors in interest. 

All money which may be paid by the Mortgagee, for account of the Mortgagor, as 
herein provided, shall bear interest at the rate of two per cent. per month, from the 
respective dates of payment, and shall be payable to the Mortgagee, with the interest 
thereon, at the same time as, and with the amount of said Promissory Note, and the 
Mortgagor and mortgaged property are hereby made liable to the Mortgagee for the 
amount of all such payments, and the interest thereon. 

The mortgaged buildings must be kept insured by the Mortgagor for the security 


of the Mortgagee, in the sum of 
Twenty-five Hundred ($2 500.00) Dollars. 


The Mortgagor failing to effect such insurance, the same may be effected by the Mort- 
gagee; and the Mortgagor and mortgaged property are hereby made liable to the Mort- 
gagee for the cost of such insurance and interest thereon at the rate of two per cent. 
per month. Insurance by the Mortgagor must be effected with a Company approved 
by the Mortgagee. 7 

All money that may become due to the Mortgagee under the terms of this Mort- 
gage, must be paid in Gold Coin of the Umted States. . | 

A breach of any obligation for which this Mortgage is security shall entitle the 
Mortgagee to immediate possession of the mortgaged property; and in any action to 
foreclose this Mortgage, a Receiver shall be appointed, if required by the Plaintiff, to 
collect the rents of the property and apply the net proceeds thereof as directed by the 
Court in which said action is pending. 

The covenants herein contained shall be binding upon the parties hereto, and upon 
their heirs, administrators, successors or assigns. 


WITNESS the hand and seal of the Mortgagor. 
THE. CALIFORNIA ORTENTAL MISSION... 


B Je.Ke MoLean. 
y oO a eeraaHt 


By Wn. Ce. POnd PMA aL BNE Se 
secretary 
I hereby certify the foregoing to be a full, true and correct copy of a resolution of the 


Board of Directors of THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, a 
xa BREN UP passed at a meeting of the Board of Directors of said corporation held on 
the 7th day of February ,A.D.1910 — I hereby further 


certify that due notice thereof was given as by law required, and that a quorum of said 
Board of Directors was present and voted at said meeting. 


Wn. Ce Pond 


Corporation has no seaecretary of..THE CALI FORNI A ORIENTAL MISSION. 


Wm. C. Pond 
Secretary. 
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| Rr solur D, that J,K. MeLean | the President, 
| and Wn. C. Pond , the Secretary of this 


corporation, be, and they are hereby authorized, in the name of and for, and as the act 
and deed of THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, a benevolent xxxxx cor- 
poration to make, execute and deliver to THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN 
SOCIETY, a corporation, the promissory note of said corporation for the sum of 


Two Thousand ($2,000.00) Dollars, ‘said 

note to be substantially in the following form: 
$...23 000-200 San Francisco, February Seventh, 191 Q. 
One. year : after date, without LOOrat ae 


eae " ahoukses to pay to 


THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, or order, at its office in San Francisco, the sum 
of Two Thousand ($2,000 .00) Dollars in Gold Coin 


of the Umted States of the Standard of the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, with interest 


from date until the maturity of this note, at the rate of Five and one-half (5%) 

PER CENT. PER ANNUM NET, payable in like Gold Coin Monthly in advance, at the same place; 
said interest 1f not paid as it becomes due, to be added to the principal and become a part thereof, 
and to bear interest at the same rate; and if default be made in the payment of the interest monthly in 
advance, as above provided, or if any change be made in the title to the property described in the mort- 
gage securing this note, then this note shall immediately become due, at the option of the holder thereof, 
and if default be made in payment of the principal sum as above provided, it shall bear interest there- 


after until paid, at the rate of two per cent. per month. This note secured by a ra 4 even date 
herewith. 


THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, 


By * Pee SG MeLean 


And be it further resolved that the scnid President and the said Seekiace: as secur- 


Fresiaent 


ity for the payment of said Promissory Note, do make, execute and deliver and they are | 


hereby authorized to make, execute and deliver to said THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY, a corporation, the mortgage of this corporation, in due form, 


on all that real property situate, lying and being in the City. ana 


County of San Franciseo, - ‘State of 
California, and particularly described as follows: } 


COMMENCING at a point on the Easterly line of Laguna 
Street, distant thereon forty-seven (<7) feet six (6) inches 
Southerly from the Southerly line of Pine Street; running thenee > 
Southerly along said Easterly line of Laguna Street twenty-two (22) 
feet six (6) inches; thence at right angles Rasterly eighty (80) 
feet; thence at right angles Northerly twenty-two (22) feet six 
(6) inches, and thence at right angles Westerly eighty (80) feet : 
to the Easterly line of Laguna Street and the point of commencement. 
Being a portion of Western Addition Bloek number One Hundred and 
Ninety-eight (198). 

Also any and all lands adjacent to and whieh are within 


the enclosure of, or occupied by buildings, fences and other struct-— 


ures principally upon the hereinbefore described real property. - 
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said Mortgage to be substantially in the following form, and to contain the following 
covenants and stipulations: 


| Chis Mortgage » Made the Seventh day of 


February, in the year nineteen hundred and ten, 
By THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, a benevolent . 


corporation, 


of the City and County of San Francisco, State of 
California, Mortgagor, to THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, a cor- 
poration, duly organized and existing under the laws of the State of California, and 
whose principal place of business is at the said City and County, Mortgagee. 


Wituesseth: That the Mortgagor hereby grants and transfers by way of Mortgage, 
and hereby hypothecates and mortgages to the Mortgagee, the real property situate in 
said City and County, and described as follows: 


(Here to be inserted description of property same as hereinabove.) 


The Mortgagor has received from the Mortgagee the sum of 


Two Thousand ($2,000.00) Dollars 
3 


as a loan; the Mortgagor has executed and delivered to the Mortgagee the Promissory 


Note of the Mortgagor, of even date herewith, for said sum of 
Two Thousand ($2,000.00) _ Dollars; said 


Promissory Note is payable to the order of the Mortgagee one year after date, 


and by its terms said sum is to bear interest at the rate of fiwe and one-half (5+) 


per cent. per annum net, payable.monthly, 1n advance, and if not so paid is to be com- - 
pounded monthly, and the principal to become due on default in payment of the in- : 


terest, or upon any change being made in the title to said property, at the option of the 


payee; and after default in payment of ‘the principal sum, the interest to be two per 


cent. per month, and principal and interest are made payable in gold coin of the United 
States at the Office of the Mortgagee, in San Francisco. 

This Mortgage is made as security for the payment of said Promissory Note, ac- 
cording to its terms, or any renewal or extension thereof, and for the payment of said 
sum of money and the interest thereon, and for the discharge and performance of 
every obligation wmposed upon the Mortgagor by the terms of this Mortgage. 

The Mortgagor hereby promises to pay said sum of money, and the interest, to the 
Mortgagee, or order, as provided in said Promissory Note. 

This Mortgage, or the Mortgagor’s right of redemption, may be foreclosed by suit, 
or proper judicial proceedings, at any time after default made in the payment of said 
Promissory Note, or of the interest thereon or after the breach of any obligation for 
which this Mortgage is security; and if such suit be brought, there shall be due to the 
Plaintiff, for counsel fees, on filing the complaint, the amount of five per cent. of the 


debt due from the Mortgagor to the Plaintiff, and also the cost of continuing the ab-- 


stract of title to said real property from the date hereof to any date or dates required 
by said Mortgagee, and furthermore the costs of drawing all necessary copies of said 
complaint and the summons issued thereon; and the Mortgagor and mortgaged prop- 
erty are hereby made liable to the Mortgagee for such counsel fees, such abstracting and 
such costs. 

And the Mortgagor hereby empowers the Mortgagee to sell and convey said mort- 
gaged property at any time after default made in the payment of said Promissory Note, 
or the interest thereon, or after the breach of any obligation for which this Mortgage is 
security; any such sale may be public or private, at the option of the Mortgagee and 
may be made after such notice, and for such price, and on such terms as to payment or 
otherwise, as the Mortgagee may deem proper; at any such sale the Mortgagee, in its 
own name, or in the name of any person, shall have the right to purchase; and the Mort- 
gagor hereby authorizes and empowers the Mortgagee to execute and deliver, in the 
name of the Mortgagee, a good and sufficient deed and conveyance of said property, or 


any part thereof; and any recitals contained in any conveyance of the mortgaged prop- | 


erty which may be made by the Mortgagee, must be deemed conclusive evidence of t 

facts recited; the proceeds of such sale must be applied to the payment, in whole or in 
part, of the expenses of the sale, and of the amount due to the Mortgagee upon this 
Mortgage and upon said Promissory Note; and upon any such sale counsel fees shall be 


allowed as part of the expenses, at the rate of two per cent. upon the amount of the debt, — 
and the Mortgagor and mortgaged property are hereby made liable to the. Mortgagee 
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for such counsel fees. The surplus proceds of any such sale shall be paid to the Mort- 
agor. ) 

i In consideration of the granting of said loan to the Mortgagor by the Mortgagee, 
the Mortgagor hereby waives any and all defenses which may now or hereafter exist 
by virtue of any homestead statute, statute of limitation, or otherwise, to any action 
brought to foreclose said note or Mortgage, or to the exercise of the power of sale here- 
mm contained, except the sole defense of payment. 

The Mortgagor hereby promises to pay any and all taxes that may be levied or 
assessed upon this Mortgage, or upon the money or debt hereby secured, or upon the said 
real property, and it 1s expressly agreed that the payment by said Mortgagor of any or 
all of such taxes shall not constitute a payment on account of the debt secured by this 
Mortgage, or to the extent of such payment a full or any discharge thereof. 

The Mortgagee is also hereby empowered, for account of the Mortgagor, to purchase 
any adverse claim to or pay and discharge any and all lens upon, the mortgaged prop- 
erty, including any claim or lien arising from or relating to any tax or taxes that may 
be laid, levied, imposed or assessed upon this Mortgage, or the money or debt hereby 
secured, or upon said real property, and the fact of such payment shall conclusively 
establish the validity and legality of all such claims or liens; and to maintain or defend 
any action or proceeding at law affecting the title to the property hereinabove described, 
and upon the filing of any pleading in any such action, or proceeding, there shall be due 
to the Mortgagee, or its succesors, for counsel fees therein, a sum equal to two per cent. 
of the amount due under the terms of said note or Mortgage. 

The power to discharge liens, and to purchase adverse claims hereinbefore given to 
the Mortgagee may be exercised without notice to the Mortgagor or to the Mortgagor’s 


successors in interest. 

All money which may be paid by the Mortgagee, for account of the Mortgagor, as 
herein provided, shall bear interest at the rate of two per cent. per month, from the 
respective dates of payment, and shall be payable to the Mortgagee, with the interest 
thereon, at the same time as, and with the amount of said Promissory Note, and the 
Mortgagor and mortgaged property are hereby made liable to the Mortgagee for the 
amount of all such payments, and the interest thereon. 

The mortgaged buildings must be kept insured by the Mortgagor for the security 


of the Mortgagee, in the sum of | ee 
‘ One Thousand. ($1, 000,00) Dollars. 


The Mortgagor failing to effect such insurance, the same may be effected by the Mort- 
gagee; and the Mortgagor and mortgaged property are hereby made liable to the Mort- 
gagee for the cost of such insurance and interest thereon at the rate of two per cent. 
per month. Insurance by the Mortgagor must. be effected with a Company approved 
by the Mortgagee. 

All money that may become due to the Mortgagee under the terms of this Mort- 
gage, must be paid in Gold Coin of the United States. 

A breach of any obligation for which this Mortgage is security shall entitle the 
Mortgagee to immediate possession of the mortgaged property; and in any action to 
foreclose this Mortgage, a Receiver shall be appointed, if required by the Plaintiff, to 
collect the rents of the property and apply the net proceeds thereof as directed by the 
Court 1m which said action is pending. 

The covenants herein contained shall be binding upon the parties hereto, and upon 
their heirs, administrators, successors or assigns. 


WITNESS the hand and seal of the Mortgagor. 
THE..CALIFORNI.A.ORLENTAL ISSION Mh 


B J....K.... MeT,ean. 
Y | ee President 


By Wn. Ce Pond 
Secretary 


I hereby certify the foregoing to be a full, true and correct copy of a resolution of the 
Board of Directors of THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISS ON, 


t , | ; | 
e Sn poration, passed at a meeting of the Board of Directors of said corporation held on 


the +. day of February ,A.D.191 % I hereby further 
certify that due notice thereof was given as by law required, and that a quorum of said 
Board of Directors was present and voted at said meeting. 


a eon | | 
Secretary of... THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION | 


Corporation has no 


seal. 
Wm. C. Pond, Secretary. 
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Revolution 
OF 
THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL 
ures on. 
Authorizing 
MORTGAGE. 
Dated.._Fee+ 7th, 71910- 
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Rr solur D, that Je Ke. MeLean , the President 
of this corporation, and Wm. C. Pond , the Secretary of this 
corporation, be, and they are hereby authorized, in the name of and for, and as the act and 
deed of THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, a benevolent XXOQOEK or 


poration to make, execute and deliver to THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN 

SOCIET Y, a corporation, the promissory note of said corporation for the sum of 
Sixteen Hundred ($1600. 00) Dollars, said 

note to be substantially in the following form: | 

$ 1600.00 San Francisco, February Seventh, 1910. 

sxpetatine Halve Rervived, THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, a benevolent 

promises to an to THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, a Corporation, or order, 


at its ofjice in San Francisco, the sum of 


Sixteen Hundred ($1600.00) Dollars, 
with interest thereon at the rate of Six ( 6) PER CENT. PER ANNUM NET, 
in Sixty (60) equal instalments, each of 

Thirty and ninety-three hundredths ($30.93) Doltaré, 


as follows: The first installment one month after date, and another installment each month there- 
after, until all are paid. Each installment shall bear interest from maturity, until paid, at the rate 
of two per cent. per month, and upon any default being made in the payment of any installment, 
or if any change be made in the title to the property described in the mortgage securing this 
note, the whole amount of the principal sum then unpaid shall become due at the option of the 


holder hereof, and shall bear interest, until paid, at the rate of two per cent. per month. And 
THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, 


hereby promises to pay both principal and interest in Gold Coin of the United States, of the stand- 


ard of the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, waiving any right which it now has 
or may hereafter have‘to pay the same tn any other currency. This note is secured by a mortgage 
of even date herewith. 
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ecretar 
And be tt further resolved that the said President and the said Sevetade as pend § for 


the payment of said Promissory note, do make, execute and deliver and they are hereby author- 
ized to make, execute and deliver to said THE HIBEHRNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN 
SOCIETY, a corporation, the mortgage: of this corporation, in due.form, on all that real 


property situate, lying and being in the City of Berkeley , County of 
Alameda, State of California, and particularly described as follows: 


Beginning at a point on the Northern line of Addison 


Street, distant thereon Easterly two hundred (200) feet from the 


intersection thereof with the Eastern line of Grove Street (formerly 
Sherman Street), as said Streets are shown on the Map hereinafter 
referred to; running thence Easterly along said line of Addison 
Street fifty (50) feet; thence Northerly parallel with said 

line of Grove Street one hundred and thirty-seven (137) feet, nine 
(9) dnches; thence Westerly parallel with said line of Addison 
Street fifty (50) feet; thence Southerly parallel with said line 

of Grove Street one hundred and thirty-seven (137) feet, nine (9) 
inches to the point of beginning. 

Being Lot No. 11 in Block "A" as said lot and Block are 
delineated and so designated upon a certain map entitled "Map of 
Block A, Twitchell Tract, Surveyed & Subdivided December 1877", 
filed December 21, 1877, in Laber 3 of Maps, page 22, in the office 
of the County Recorder of Alameda County. 


Also any and all lands adjacent to and which are within 
the enclosure of, or occupied by buildings, fences and other struct- 


ures principally upon the hereinbefore described real property. 
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said Mortgage to be substantially in the following form, and to contain the following 
covenants and stipulations: | 


Chis Mortgage » Made the seventh day of 


February, in the year nineteen hundred and ten, 


By | | 
THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, a benewolent corporation, 


of the City and County of San Francisco, State of — 
California, Mortgagor, to THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, a 
corporation, duly organized and existing under the laws of the State of California, and 
whose principal place of business ts at the said City and County, Mortgagec, 


Wituesseth: That the Mortgagor hereby grants and transfers by way of Mortgage, 
and hereby hypothecates and mortgages to the Mortgagee, the real property situate in 


wm kx K omc Coumty x mad iexontok mxxokuunx the City of Berkeley, 
County of Alameda, State of California, 


(Here to be inserted description of property same as hereinabove.) ° 


The Mortgagor has received from the Mortgagee the sum of 
Sixteen Hundred ($1600.00) Dollars, 


as a loan; the Mortgagor has executed and delivered to the Morigagee the Promissory 


Note of the M ortgagor, of even date herewith, for the sum of 
Sixteen Hundred ($1600.00) Dollars, 


being the amount of said loan and the interest thereon; saad Promissory Note 1s payable 


to the order of the Mortgagee in. Sixty (60) equal monthly installments 
of Thirty’and ninety=-three hundredths ($30.93 ) Dollars 
each; by the terms of said Promissory Note, sad installments are made payable at the 
office of the Mortgagee wn San Francisco, and are to bear interest from maturity until 
paid, at the rate of two per cent. per month, and upon default in payment of any install- 
ment, or upon any change being made an the title to sad property, the whole unpmad 
principal sum is to become due at the option of the payee; and ts to bear interest there- 
after until pard at the rate of two per cent. per month, and all payments are to be made 
only in gold coin of the Umted States. 

This Mortgage 1s made as security for the payment of sad Promissory Note, ac- 

cording to its terms, or any renewal or extension thereof, and for the payment of sad 
sum of money and the interest thereon, and for the discharge and performance of 
every obligation tmposed upon the Mortgagor by the terms of this Mortgage. 

The Mortgagor hereby promises to pay said sum of money, and the interest, to 
the Mortgagee, or order, as provided wn saad Promissory Note. 

This Mortgage, or the Mortgagor’s right of redemption, may be foreclosed by suit, 
or proper judicial proceedings, at any time after default made in the payment of any of 
said installments, as provided in said Promissory Note, or after the breach of any obli- 
gation for. which ths Mortgage ts security; and tf such suit be brought, there shall be due 
to the Plaintiff, for counsel fees, on filing the complaint, the amount of five per cent. of 
the debt due from the Mortgagor to the Plaintiff and also the cost of continuing the ab- 
stract of title to said real property from the date hereof to any date or dates required 
by sad Mortgagee, and furthermore the costs of drawing all necessary copies of said 
complaint and the summons issued thereon; and the Mortgagor and mortgaged property 
are hereby made liable to the Moritgagee for such counsel fees, such abstracting and 
such costs. 

And the Mortgagor hereby empowers the Mortgagee to sell and convey said mort- 
gaged property at any time after defauit made in the payment of any of satd install- 
ments, as provided in said Promissory Note, or after the breach of any obligation for 
which this Mortgage ts security; any such sale may be public or private, at the option of 
the Mortgagee and may be made after such notice, and for such price, and on such terms 
as to payment or otherwise, as the Mortgagee may deem proper; at any such sale the 
Mortgagee, in its own name, or in the name of any person, shall have the right to pur- 
chase; and the Mortgagor hereby authorizes and empowers the Mortgagee to execute 
and deliver, in the name of the Mortgagee, a good and sufficient deed and conveyance 
of said property, or any part thereof; and any recitals contained in any conveyance 
of the mortgaged property which may be made by the Mortgagee, must be deemed con- 
clusive evidence of the facts recited; the proceeds of such sale must be applied to the 
payment, in whole or in part, of the expenses of the sale, and of the amount due to the 
Mortgagee upon this Mortgage and upon said Promissory Note; and upon any such 
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sale counsel fees shall be allowed as part of the expenses, at the rate of two per cent. 
upon the amount of the debt, and the Mortgagor and mortgaged property are hereby 
made liable to the Mortgagee for such counsel fees. The surplus proceeds of any such 
sale shall be pad to the Mortgugor. | | 

In consideration of the granting of said loan to the Mortgagor by the Mortgagee, 
the Mortgagor hereby wawwes any and all defenses which may now or hereafter exist by 
virtue of any homestead statute, statute of limitation, or otherwise, to any action 
brought to foreclose said note or Mortgage, or to the exercise of the power of sale herein 
contained, except the sole defense of payment. 

The Mortgagor hereby promises to pay any and all taxes that may be levied or as- 
sessed upon this Mortgage, or upon the money or debt hereby secured, or upon the said 
real property, and it 1s expressly agreed that the payment by said Mortgagor of any or 
all of such taxes shall not constitute a payment on account of the debt secured by this 
Mortgage, or to the extent of such puyment a full or any discharge thereof. 

The Mortgagee 1s also hereby empowered, for account of the Mortgagor, to pur- 
chase any adverse clam to or pay and discharge any and all liens upon, the mortgaged 
property, including any claim or lien arising from or relating to any tax or taxes that 
may be lad, levied, tmposed or assessed upon this Mortgage, or the money or debt 
hereby secured, or upon said real property, and the fact of such payment shall con- 
cluswely establish the validity and legality of all such claims or liens; and to maintain 
or defend any action or proceeding at law affecting the title to the property hereinabove 
described, and upon the filing of any pleading in any such action, or proceeding, there 
shall be due to the Morigagee, or tts successors, for counsel fees therein, a sum equal to 
two per cent. of the amount due under the terms of said note or Mortgage. 

The power to discharge liens, and to purchase adverse claims hereinbefore given to 
the Mortgagee may be exercised without notice to the Mortgagor or to the Mortgagor’s 
successors in interest. 

All money which may be paid by the Mortgagee, for account of the Mortgagor, as 
herein provided, shall bear interest at the rate of two per cent. per month, from the 
respective dates of payment, and shall be payable to the Mortgagec, with the interest 
thereon, at the same time as, and with the amount of said Promssory Note, and the 
Mortgagor and mortgaged property are hereby made liable to the Mortgagce for the 
amount of all such payments, and the interest thereon. 

The mortgaged buildings must be kept insured by the Mortgagor for the security 


of the Mortgagee, in the sum of 


‘twenty-five Hundred ($2500.00) ‘ Dollars. 


The Mortgagor failing to effect such insurance, the same may be effected by the Mort- 
gagee; and the Mortgagor and mortgaged property are hereby made liable to the Mort- 
gagee for the cost of such insurance and interest thereon at the rate of two per cent. 


per month. Insurance by the Mortgagor must be effected with a Company approved 
by the Mortgagee. 


All money that may become due to the Mortgagee under the terms of ths Mort- 
gage, must be paid in Gold Coin of the United States. ; 

A breach of any obligation for which ths Mortgage tg security shall entitle the 
Mortgagee to immediate possession of the mortgaged property; and wm any action to 
foreclose this Mortgage, a Receiver shall be appointed, if required by the Plaintiff, to 
collect the rents of the property and apply the net proceeds thereof as directed by the 
Court in which said action 1s pending. 


The covenants herein contained shall be binding upon the parties hereto, and upon 
their hears, admimstrators, successors or assigns. 


WITNESS the hand and seal of the Mortgagor. 
THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION 
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President 


pn ee eee wn. Co Tome, 
Secretary 


I hereby certify the foregoing to bea full, true and correct copy of a resolution of the 

Board of Directors of THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, a benevolent 

xx corporation, passed at a meeting of the Board of Directors of said corporation held on the 

7th day of February ,A.D.1910 . JL hereby further 

certify that due notice thereof was given as by law required, and that a quorum of said 
Board of Directors was present and voted at said meeting. 


’ 


Corporation has no seal. 


Secretary of the above named Corporation. 
Wm. C. Pond | a 
Secretary. 


Minutes of Meeting Board of Directors of the C.0.M. 
Feoruery 27, 1911. 


First Cong'l Church, 
Members present: Messrs. Nash, Champlin, Bem, Palmer, ‘Hinman, 

Chin Toy. Ra 

0. Babee 


Prayer was offered by Iba 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and anpvroved. 


The first order of business was the consideration of the Reply 
of the Executive Committee of the American Missionary Association 
to the overtures of the Board of Directors of the California Orient-— 


al Mission. 


It was voted that after discussion of this Reply in Committee 
of the Whole, the Aen drafting of a reply should be left to the 
Executive Committee’ Voted that the same committee request the 
Executive Committee of the A.M.A. to act upon the amendments to 
the constitution of the C.0.M., recently adopted by that corporation. 


It was voted to turn;over to the esbyterians all coliections 
on the field for the. Ss ville Chinese Missien, pro- 
vided that the Presbyte iM. for funds 
advanced from its treas | 
Me. be authorized to seainieate this action to Presbyter n Geoident— 
@1 Board of Missions. 


In discussing the question of the salary of the Superintendent, 
the chairman expressed the desire of the board that Dr. Pond should 
continue to devote his full time to the personal and pastoral over- 
sight of the missions, as hitherto, and that his salary be continued 
the same. 


With this understanding, Dr. Pond resigned his office as sec- 
retary, and Mr. Hinman was elected to fill the vacancy, subject to 
the ratification of the corporation, with no action concerning salary. 


After discussing sugrestions regarding the letter to the Exec— 
tive Comnittee, made by Messrs. Palmer and Champlin, it was voted 
to leave the final drafting of the letter to Messrs. Palmer and 


Adjourned. 


Ameriran Missionary Assoriation | ‘ " 
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Dear Sunsrintenden:, :-—— 
Chileren's Day and Lincoln tie yriakl Simdey are spgedan 
MS 


day iN the Snday School, special opport nities to devexop tiie Be 


wisgionayy interest. In 1894 the Anerijcan Wisgionary Associatipn © 


introduced the oractice of ovservins Lincoln wie.ljopial Sunday w}th 


riotic\Waissionary concert exercise. Since’ that time tne Aun 


| J 
ber of Sunday\Schools obsrervins, the day and /fivins their offering 


to the A. ii. As\work has very sreatl snabniiians _Last. year ror 

the first tine - e Sunday Schools on the Coast were frered the 

Exere ses and Linegln Banks, and neatly ive thousand were uséd. 
ierewith I an gending you os es oO: two Exercis Lor the 
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A.M.A. Building, Perkins Room, May 17,11, 


The mesting of the Board of Directors of the C.0.M. was called 
LO order by the chairman, Dr. Nash, who offered prayer. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read by the secreatry 
and appreved by the poard. 


Dr. Pond was asked to report work since last meeting and did 
so. He stated that he had been out nearly every Sabbath since thse 
last mesting, attending anniversaries. At all but two, provision 
had been made for the support of the missions until the first of 
september. At Oroville, there were ten baptisms, 2 of Japanese and 
8 of Chinese, and arrangements were made for the formation of a 
branch church. Fresno mission has been unfortunate in the loss of 
the American teacher, but has been Kept up through the efforts of 
the Chinese teacher, who is desirous of being admitted to the the- 
ological Seminary. At. Santa Barbara there were five or six baptisms, 
mainly Japanese. San Diego had a very interesting anniversary, since 
which 2 or 3 gapanese and 1 Chinese have been baptized. There is 
hope of a branch church at Bakersfield. The results of the trip 
surpassed Dr. Pond's expectations both spiritually and financially. 

The Marysville Mission has been transferred to the Presbyter-— 
jans, Mr. Laughlin refunding the $80.00 advance by Dr. Pond on rent. 

"Tt was voted to approve the transfer of the Marysville Mission, 
Dr. Pond to settle on as favorable terms as possible. 

Dr. Pond proposed the transfer of the Fresno Mission to the 
Presbyterianschurch, provided they will buy the property. If not, 
he desired authority to make pproposals to them that they co-operate 
with us in support of the mission. It was so voted. 

Dr. Pond expressed his opinion that the highest interests of 
the work could best be served by continuing his salary in full, al- 
lowing him the privilege of expending $75.00 per month on the work 
as he thought best. During the discussion, Mr. Morse SUEEEAT OR 
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that an account of the special items be suomitted at the end of the 
month, and if approved by the Executive Committee, they should be 
_ allowed. With this understanding, it was voted to continue the 
a Salary as heretofore. 


cong'1 
Announcement was made of the déication of the Japanese, church 
S.F., to take place Sunday afternoon following. 


The Exec. Com. voted to approve the borrowing of $500 from 
the First National Bank of Berkeley, March 1, for current expensss. 


The reply of the Fx. Com. of the A.M.A. to the communication 
of the Ex. Com. of the C.0.M. vas read and briefly discussed. 
The Chairman sugsrested that the Secretary acknowledge the receipt 
of the reply, stating that the matter is under advisement with the 
State Conferences of N. and S. California. 


Adjourned. 


21 Brenham Place, San Francisco, 
Aug. 14, 1911. 


; The quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Califor-—- 
nia Oriental Mission was called to order by President Nash. 


Mr. J. HE. Warren led in prayer. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read, and after some dis- 
cussion, action regarding them was deferred till the full membership 
of the Board should be present. When re-read later, they were adopt— - 

ed with one correction... 


Before the reading of the Secretary's report, an item of bus- 
iness was brought up by the Superintendent, who said that he had 
vainly endeavored to secure a quorum Of the Executivé Committee, 

to consider the question of Mr. Ota's going to San Diego. An ur- 
gent appeal head come from the Japanese there for a pastor, and they 
were promised one, on condition of théir raising $15 = in ad- 
dition to the $15.00 previously contributed in monthly offerings; 
thus causing no increase in expenditure to the C.0.M. 


Mr. Warren moved to approve the sending of Mr. Ota to San Diego, 
pending such investigation as is called for by the letter of Rev. 
W.B. Thorp, which had been previously read. Carried. 


Mr. Palmer moved that the Board approve the expenditure of $11.85 
for Mr. Ota's traveling expenses, to be charged against the budget | 
of the San Diego Japanese mission, but with the provision that no 
other expense be incurred without cdnsent of the Ex. Com. Carried. 


a 
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The Secretary's report was read oy Mr. Hinman. It was voted 
to accept the report and place it on file. 


The Superintendent gave an informal report of the condition 

of the missions, with an account of recarnt visits.—-Oroville branch 
‘church hes been organized, and is in successful operation. A miss- 
jonary helper is needed.——Marysville mission has been transferred ! 

to the Presbyterian church.——Sacramento was visited Aug. 6, and a 
change of teachers made.--S.F. Japanese mission is in good condition, 
and is about to accept the services of Mr. Fukushima, long a succedye) 
ful pastor in Fresno.--15 acessions were reported to the Chinese ven 
church in S.F.--The Oakland mission was visited the night previous, 
and pledges secured of $32.35, towards the $60, which they propose |_. 
to raise. Four expressed the purpose to follow Cchrist.——Saratoga W 
has not been re-established, though theresrour or five Christians 
remaining.—+" Bakersfi there have been 12 additions to the chureM, 
‘in spite of unfortunate conditions in the matter of location.-—— 

Santa Barbara has many volunteer workers in the Japanese mission, 

with an excellent spirit. The expenses of both missions are being 

met locally.--In Los Angeles, the First Church assumes the support 

of both the Chinese and the First Japansse missions during the 

last six months of the year. Rethlehem mission took matters into 

its ovm hands in calling Mr. Tanaka, who is doing good work.-—— 

The Pasadena Japanese mission is very expensive, the church paying 

a large salary to Mr. Hata, without consultation with the superin- 


etheé cu te 
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_ Akaw-tendent or any one else.-—-—Riverside is more fruitful than ever. 


eu. is now having two months vacation.—The Greek Mission in Pasadena 
was closed, with some expectation that the H.M.S. may take it up.—— 
ine Chinese mission in Pasadena is very small, and might be discon- 


#inued but for a sense of moral obligation. 


| Mr. Palmer moved that the Sec'y be instructed to conduct such 
investirations as he can into the conditions in San Diego complained 
of in the letter from Dr. Thorp. ~ Carried. 


The"specials" asked for in Dr. Pond's May account; viz., $52 
for Mr. Tanaka's salary from January to April inclusive, were then 
taken up for consideration. 


Dr. Pond explainsd that the conditions on which he based his 
offer of Jan. 9, to turn over to the Roard $75 of his salary each 
month, could not be fulfilled, because of circumstances which had 
arisen since, which necessitated his withdrawing his offer. He 
thenfore asked the Board to restore his salary to $100 per month, 
making their vote retroactive. Expalanation was asked of his use 
of the term "retroactive". Dr. Pond explained that he wished the 
action to be such as if he had never made the offer. He then 
withdrew to give opportunity for discussion. 


After some discussion, the following action was taken: 
Moved by Mr. Champlin that the sslary of Dr. Pond be #100 per month, 
payable monthly by check, same to be paid from May l. Carried. 


Mr. Palmer moved that Dr.. Pond be requested and directed here— 
after to make no expenditures and to take no steps leading to ex- 
penditures of funds, aside from his own traveling expenses, except 
after authorization by the Board of Directors or the Executive Ccom— 
mittee: and further, that Dr. Pond be requested to make any donations 
he desires to make to the Mission, by direct payment to the treas- 
urer of the Mission, such donations to become part of the general 
funds of the Mission, to be expended only by vote of the Board of 
Directors or the Ex. Com. Carried. 


m,. Mr. Warren moved that the Roard approve the payment of the $52 
for, Tanaka's salary out of Dr. Pond's May salary. carried. 


Dr. Pond was then recalled, and the action of the Board stated 
to him. It was explained to him that the Board desired to relieve 
him, in accordance with his request, of all financial responsibility, 
leaving him free to devote his whole time to the pastoral care of 
the missions. 


Mr. Champlin moved that the Roard assume the $301 expended on 
the S.F. Japanese mission prior to February. Carried. 


Mr. Morse moved that the Sec'y be authorized to cover the loan 
at the 1st National Bank, Berkeley, by mortgage. Carried. 


Voted to adjourn, to meet again in one week at the same time 
end vlace. 


Geo. W. Hinman, Sec’y. 


: | 21 Brenham Pl., S.F., Aug.2l, ”, 
Whe adjourned meeting of the Board of Directors of the Galifornia 
’friental Mission was held at.1:30 p.m. in the Perkins Room of ‘he 
fission Building, all members of the Board being present except 
Mr. Warren. : 

Rev. ©.C.Champlétn offered prayer. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

Tne Secretary reported a settlement in full with Dr. Pond of . 
account for salary and expenses, the receipt of the insurance jon 
the Fresno mission building, amounting to $1,800, and the prepara— 
tion of a financial statement of the receipts and expenses for the 
current year. 

The Superintendent read a letter from Dr. Thorp, with comments. 
Dr. Pond introduced a resolution, authorizing him to resume the 
issuance of the quarterly letter, at a cost of $25 each for printinga 
irs Palmer moved the adoption of the resolution, which was carriéd. 

The Supt. proposed a resolution sending Jee Quong Haw to Oro- 
ville. Action was deferred till after the considsration of the 
budget. 

"ne Supt. recomended Renjamin Wong as the Chinese teacher for 
the Oskland mission. Action was deferred till the local comnittee 
snould be heard from. | 

The Sec'y recommended that the Fresno insurance be used to cov= 
er the loan at the lst. Natioral Bank, Berkeley. Mr. Morse moved 
so to do. Carried. 

Mr. Champlin moved that igo the seke of unity the financial 
administration of *he Woman's Work be vested in the Secretary. Carried, 

The Chairman read Sec'y Sppusreen letter, rerarding the A.M.A. 
appropriation for the coming year, and raising the question what 
part of it should apply to the salary of the Pacific District Sec- 
retary for his services as secretarv of the C.0.M. 

The Sec'y withdrew to permit discussion of the question. 

After discussion, Mr. Palmer moved that we include in the budget 
for the coming vear$50 per month to be applied as our proportion 
of Mr. Hinman's salary. Carried. 

ir. Hinman was recalled and the action reported. 

Mr. Morse moved that we recommend ene sale of the San Diego 
mission property. Carried. 

The Sec'v moved that the accounts tor the 6 months previous 
to March 1, be referred to the auditor. Carried. 

Mr. Palmer moved that the auditor be requested to 100K up the 
~>0O not reported in last year's accounts, which was borrowed from 
the Rerkeley Bank. Carried. 

The Sec'y moved that in view of the appropriation of #300 to 
the S.FP. Japanese mission, we incorporate the receipts and disburse— 
ments for the entire current year in our general report. Carried. 

It was voted to hold regular meetings of the Ex. Com. of the 
Board ov. the fourth Mondeav of sach month. 

iir..Morse moved that when we adjourn, we adjourn to meet at 
3.p.m., Sep. 7, to meet Dr. Ryder. Carried. 

Mr. Morse moved that that the budget be committed to the Sec'y 
and Supt., the maximum to be $17,500, not including interest. 

Voted to resume charge of the S.F. Japanese Mission. 

The Sec'y presented the recuest for a helper in the S.F. Chi- 
nese church, at an additional cost of $30 per month. After brief 
discussion, "the matter was left for further consideration. 

Ad? ourned. 


Perkins Room, 21 Brenham Pl., S.F., 
Sept.. 7. 1911. 

The Board of Directors of the California Oriental Mission met, 
as per adjournment, for conference with Rev. C.J.Ryder,)D.D., senior 
secretary of the American Missionary Association, all members of 
the poard being present except Mr. Warren. 


rev. A. W. Palmer led in prayer, after which the secretary read 
the minutes of the last meetings, and reported the meeting of the 
Fxecutive Committee of Aug. 29, which recommended a budget for 
missions for the twelve months beginning Sept.1. of $17 545, not 
including interest. 


Mr. Morse moved the adoption of the budset on recommendation 
of the Fx. Com. Carried. 


Mr. Palmer moved the transfer of the bank account of the ¢.0.M. 
from the First Nationel Bank of Berkeley to the Wells-Fargro Nevada 
National Rank, of 5.F. Carried. | 


Sec. Ryder incuired whether it is customary to append more than 
one sisnat:re to checks fiven in payment of C.0.M. accounts. He 
was told that it is not. : 


Mr. Palmer introduced a resolution that all checks in payment 


of accounts be signed by both the president of the Board of Direct- 
ors and the secretary of the corporation, or, in the abvsence of 
the former, by the auditor and secretary. Carried. 


Mr. Morse moved that the secretary be authorized to borrow from 
the Wells-—Pargo Nevada National Bank of %.iF., to the amount of $2,000 
as reauired. Carried. : 


The secretarv asked for instructions as to whether he should 
keep a separate bank account for funds for Yoman's Work. After dis-— 
cussion, it was recomaended that there should be but one bank account, 
with separate ledger accounts. 


Dr. Ryder was then formally introduced by the chairman, and ay 
interesting conference followed, Dr. Ryder giving the impressions 
he had received during his visit to Chinatovwm the evening before, 
and asking for correction or verification of those impressions. 

He also spokes of the national Home Missions Council, as an example 
of federation in home missionary work, which it would be well for 
workers among Orientals to follow. He was informed that a similar 
movement is now on foot on the Pacific Coast, which it is hoped may 
eventuate in greater economy of effort, and perhaps also of money. 
The relations of the A.M.A. to the Oriental work were thoroughly 
canvassed, and illuminatiang suggestions made on both sides. 


Adjourned. 


21 Crenham Place 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


j Sept. 25, 1911. 


In the absence of President Nash, Rev. 0.0. Champlin was asked 
to preside, and it was so voted. 


Rev. A.W.Paimer offered praver. 


The minutes of the vrevious meeting of the Board of Directors 
were read and approved. 


The secretary reported the teansfer of the account of the Cal- 
ifornia Oriental Mission to the Wells Fargo Nevada National bank 
of San Francisco. 


The secretary also gave a financial report for the past six 
months. Morse moved that this report be turned over to the 


auditor. Carried. 


“7. Morse moved to adont the recomnendation of the San Diego 
committee, and apooint Mrs Fanton as superintendent of tke Chinese 


mission. Carriad. 


Mr. Palmer moved that Mrs. Suveniro bs paid up to the first 
of October for visiting among Japanese women in San Francisco. 
Carried. Mr. Palmer further moved that Mr. Morse and Mr. Cnamplin 
be a committes with power +o act on the auestion of Mrs. Suvehniro's 
further appvointment. 


Miss Elizabeth Renton was appointed teacher of the Oakland 
Chinese mission, vice Mrs. 0.E.Thomas, resigned. 


Mr. Morse moved that Mr. Lam's reappointment be left to the 
secretary, in conjunction with the Oakland committee. Carried. 


| iv. Hinman moved that the Supt. and Sec. be instructed to pre- 
pare a report of the work done by the C.0.M. in Northern California 
during the past veer, this report to be presented to the N. Cal. 


conrerence at its annual meeting, through the presidmt of the 
C.0.M. carried. 


I+ was suggested that the secretary correspond with Rev. Ren]. 
Gould, and Mr. Chas. R. Rarnard, of Fresno with regard to rebuild— 
ing there, inquiring as to the Chiness population of Fresno, the 
nature ang ext ant of +ha work of tne Baptist mission, and +he rela- 
tions previouslv existing between the two missions. Mr. Chin Toy 
was asked also to ascertain the chinese viewpoint. The cuestion 
for further consideration and action is (1) that of rebuilding on 
the same ground;(2) that of rebuilding on other ground in Fresno; 
(2) building in some other city, e.g., Los Angeles. | 


Adjourned. 


Nov. 27, 1911 


An informal meeting of the Executive Committee was held in the 
Stfis Room, 21 Brenham Place. 


rebuilding at Preeno for $999.00 was approved, with additional 
allowance for ba nea” ete. ’ al . 


The secretary read the financial report for October, showing 
a debit balance of $11.15, withonly $1,000 drawn from the A.M.A. appro- 
priation, as against $2,100 drawn at this time last year. 

Suggestions were made regarding the annual meeting of the C.0eM. 
A mass meeting was proposed, and the secretary and Mr. Palmer were ap- 
pointed a committes of arrangements. 

The secretary stated that Mrs. Renwick, of Claremont, hed urged 
a visit to the Lemoneira Ranch, near Santa Paula, where there are 150 
Japanese without regular religious instruction. An invitation had been 
received from Mr. Culbertson, manager of the ranch. 

Tne secrstary asked advice as to whether he would better borrow 
$700 or $1,000 for rebuilding at Fresno. The latter figure was recommend- 
ed. 

There was some discussion as to the work of Mr. Dang at Berkeley. 

The secretary sucsgested a representation to the A.M.A., asking 
them to accept the budget of the C.0.M. as the first claim on the con- 
tributions from California. € 

The coming of Rev. Lo Dak Tong as a helper in the S.F. Chinese 
Church, was considered. The church agreed to provide his salary, if 
the ©.0.M. would &llow him the use of a room in the Central Mission Build=- 
ing. | 

Adjourned. 

Jam. 29, 1912. 

The Board of Directors of the ©.0.M. met in the Perkins Roon, 
21 Brenham Place, at 1:30 p.m., with President Nash in the chair. 

After prayer by Rev. C.C.Champlin, the minutes of the last two 
meetings were read and approved. 

The Superintendent reported work and conditions since last meet—- 
ing.--Our most promising mission now is the Japanese mission of San Fran- 
cisco, which we have been able to continue through the liberality of Mr. 
Morse. ir. Fukushima is doing most cratifying work. There have been a 
number of additions to the church, with promise of more.=--The next most 
promising mission is that at Sacramento.--—Oroville is in a rather de=- 
pressed state, owing to a mischief-maker. Jee Quong Haw still helpd as 
a volunteer, but has resigned his paid position. "he appointment of 
Chin Moon, at a salary of ten dollars a month was recommended .-—-River- 
side mission is about to die. The numbe@’s are very small. The property 
should be sold. It is worth $4,000 and carries a mortgage of $2,000.-—— 
The Santa Barbara Japanese mission has recently met with a great loss in 
the death of one of its members, a prominent Japanese merchant.--The Ba- 
kersfield school has been discontinued for lack of a suitable building, 
but visiting in the Chinese homes is continued. 

The Secretary reported that since the last meeting the Fresno 
mission had been completed at a cost of $1,102. {$1,000 had been bor- 
rowed for the purpose, of which $700 had been returned. The building 
will bring in about $15 a month rent. Work is to be directed by a local 
committee of the church, at a cost of not more than $15 a month to the 
C.0.M. Mr. Adam Macpherson, “r. P.A.¥Whitney, Mr. Tastman, Mr. Gould, 
and Mr. Tom were approved as the Fresno committee.--The Secretary spoke 
of the light bills at the Central Mission building and the heavy cost 
of upkeep generally. He recommended the appointment of a committee to 


Jan 29, 1912 (continued ) 


examine’ and appraise the rents and reasonable expense of upkeep. The 
secretary reported assessment avainst Berkeley mission fpr street work 
on Grove street. 

Mr. Morse moved the payment of this bill. Carried. 

Mr. Morse moved that we approve bhe sale of the Riverside prop- 
erty, the matter to be left to the Secretary in conjunction with the lo- 
cal comnittee. 

It was voted to increase the insurance on the Santa Barbara 
“Chinese mission from three hundred to five hundred dollars. 

“Dr. Pond asked the privilege of sending a Japanese evangelist 
to Santa Barbara for two weeks and then to San Diego for a month, with 
the expectation that he would be permanently located in the latter place, 
his first months salary to be paid from the treasury of the C.0.M. 

Mr. Champlin moved that if the San Diezo local committee cor- 
dially recommend undertaking this experiment, the Board justify its exec- 
utive committee in making the arrangements. Carried. 

Voted to adopt the annual reports of the Secretary and super— 
intendent, previously submitted to the members of the Board. 

"voted to authorize the Superintendent to make a trip of inves- 
tivation to Arizona in connection with the Neglected Fields Survey of 
the Home Missions Council Deputation. 

The list of nominations for officers to be elacted at the annu= 
al meeting of the corporation was read and approved. 

A list of resolutions prepared by the Secretary was read, and 
it was voted to pressnt them at the annual meeting. 

Adjourned for the annual mectinge of the corporation, 


2! Brenham P! : 
SAN Dhasesiabo, Gee. | MAR 25 1912 


nenplin moves that the minates ef the annual mecting of 
the corporation be appreved as printed. Carried. 


President Wash was re-elected president of the Board, and Messrs. 
Jump, Palmer end Hem were elected members of the Executive Comnittes. 
d. Edward Warren was re-elected auditor. 


fhe Superintendent présented his report which the 2S 
ing is an outline: The work has sana babian tee tee cane 

months than for a long time befere.-<-The Oroville Fame pl has na oak 

yet recovered from ite recent difficulties, and has no missionary 
helper. The anniversary pone ome inlet SP candle vay ti The 
Superintendent asked for autherity te gee Quong Haw or chin 
Goon (?) as interpreter at a salary of dollare a month.-= 
The Board voted to comply with this request .—Sacramentée has the best 
working force we have ever hed.—The Chinese mission in san Frrancis-— 
co has recently jéined in a series of wmion evangelistic scat on 
which were better attended in proportion to the Chinese population 
than the Gipsy Sméh meetings were by Asericogns. <5 naes were hand- 
ed in to the workers of our mission; fourteen have joined the CGhris- 
tian Association, and five are to join the church next Sunday.— . 
The Japanese mission is most promising, with not e single inactive 
member.--In Oakland several Chinese are te be baptised and received 
into the Pirst Church on Baster Sunday.-The superintendent had vis— 
ited the Berkeley mission the night before and found it doing well.— 
The Santa Barbara Japanese miesion proposes te beceme independent: 
this is to be encouraged if practicable. Good work has been done 
there by Mrs. Kowata, resulting in the conversion of Mrs. Ito and 
her daughter.--fhe Chinese mission is hurt by the presence of the 
Immigration Inspector.—-fhe Los Angeles missions are going well, 

with nothing of special interest to peport.-——San Diego has a fine 
teacher in the Ghinese mission, Mrs. Fanton, and has promise of an 
equally good one for the eesanees miseion.—kRiverside wission re~- 
fuses to die, and the cost of ite upkeep is small. 


fhe Superintendent introduced a resolutiqn calling for the ap- 
pointment of Mre. Kowata as teacher of Japanese children and visit- 
or in Sante Barbara at @ salry of ten dollars amonth. Wo action 


was taken. 


I$ was voted that the matter of screens for the Fresno mission 
building be referred to the Secretary with power to act. 


Voted that the action of the Secretary—treasurer in paying 
Pasadena assessment, be ratified. 


fhe cuestion of providing the Japanese mission of San Selomppied 
co with a carpet was discoussed, but no action taken. 


~2= 


2i Brenham Place 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ur. Moree moved that Rev, J. K. Pukushime be invited to attend 
the meetings of this Board. Carried. ; 


| that Deeter Pend be 
thirty-five dollare a4 for we. Kowata’s 
and salary for one-half month; this mm te be 
funds, after the Wareh bills are settiod. 


Adjourned. 


George VW. Himaan, secretery. 
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The Executive Committee of the @akx Board of Directors of the 
glifornia Oriental Mission met in the office of the Mission, 21 
ayenham Place, at 2 pe m. Professor Ham and Mr. Palmer present. rs 
yee Chin Toy of the Board, Dre Pond «nd Mr. Hinman were also pres- 


ent. Mr. Fukushima came in on invitation, to assist in planning 


{V: 


the Japanese work. 

Professor Ham was made chairman of the meeting and Mr. Palner 
led in prayer. The repairs on the Berkeley mission incident to 
the establishxnent of Mre. Agard there as a volunteer resident worker 
were approved. The appropgriation of $5.00 per month if needed 
for the expenses of the evangelistie campaign conducted by Dr. 
Heger for the ehdinese of California under the auspices of four 
denominations and the Bible Bociety was approved. The secretary 
was instructed to take such action as migh8 seem necessary to claim 
ern in the property in the Japanese mission at Santa Bar bara. 

20200 wasm voted toward the cost of enlarging the basement room 

in the Castral Mission, Sen Francisco, for the use of the Children's 
School, such work having been undertaken by the Chinese church, who 
assume the responsibility for the work. Mrs. Pukushina, wife of the 
pestor of the Japanese church, San Francisco, was appointed as a 
visitor among Japanese women and children at a salary of $15 per 
month, in view of the intention of the Northern California W.H.M.U. 
to provide an@ extra $15.00 per month for this work. The sale of 
the Pasadena Chinese mission property wasopproved, with the pur- 
pose of reinvesting the proceeds in Oriental work in Pasadena, and 
the price of the property was left to the judgment of the local 
committee. 

It was suggested that a full meeting of the Board be held on 
September 15, at which time the budget for the period from Sep.1 
1912 to Auge 31, 1913 be presented, and the matter of an increased 
percentage in the Conference anportionments be discussed. It was 
also recommended that an official report from the Board of Directors 
be prepared which could be submitted to the Northern California™ 
Conference to be printed in the minutes. 

Adjourned. 7 


The Directors of the California Oriental Mission met . 
at 21 Breltham Place at 1:30 P.M., February 24th, 1913, 
Dr. Nash in the chair. : 

Dr Pond lied in prays? . | 

Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The Reports @the Secretary, Superintendent and . 
Auditor were presented, anaxandared «printedxas xusvxr. 
approved and ordered printed as usual. 

A Board of Directorsefor 1913 was nominated as 
follows:-——Dr. Nash, Mr. Morse, Prof. Ham, Rev. Geo. Laugh-— 
ton, Mr. Je E. Warren, Rev. C. 0. Champlin and Mrs. F. B. 
Perkins, with Rev. Chin Toy and Rev. J. K. Fukushima as 
advisory members, representing the Chinese and Japanese. 

The net Budget for 1913 was presented by Mr. Hinman, 
amounting to $13,697—-about $100 more than the actual re 
ceipts from benevolences last year and about $500 more 
than was spent for current expenses last year. 

Mr. Champlin moved that we adopt this as the mygak 
budget for the coming year, Passadx the separate sums 
appropriated to each mission to be the maximum available, 
to be used if needed. Passed. 

Proposals for securing a Bakersfield Mission Hous, 
and for putting a considerable amount into the furnishing 
of a rented building in Los Angeles for the Chinese Mts- 
sion, were presented. 

Both these matters were referred to the incoming 


Nhdpenntt By MR Min on Pare 


After the close of the Annual Meeting the newly elect 
ed Board of Directors met for organization at 4:30 p.m., 


Feb. 24, 1913. 
Mr. Champlin moved that Dr. Nash be Chairman of this 


Board for the mxt year. Passed. : 
Mr. Chemplin moved that Dr. Pond be Superintendmt and 


Mr. Hinman be Secretary—treasurer. Passed. - Py Snape Ts 
Dr. Nash proposed that the Board authorize the.,Secre- 


tary to choose the Executive Committee. Passed. Adjourned. 
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21 Brenham Place, San Francisco, Gal., 
August 4, 1913. 


At a called meeting of the Directors of the California Oriental 
Mission, the following manbers were present:— Morse, Warren, Ham, 
Laughton, Mrs. Perkins and Secretary Hinman. Mr. J-E.Warren was made 
Chairman of the mesting in the absense of President Nash. 

The matter of transfer to the Japanese Church of Fresno of the prop— 
erty occupied by them and at present held by the California Oriental Mis- 
sion was presented and the following resolution was wnenimously adopted:— 

“Resolved: That the President and Secretary of this Board be author— 
ized to carry out the provisions of the agreement appearing in the resords 

Of November 23rd, 1908, regarding the transfer of the property occupied 
by the Japmese Church at Fresno, provided it can be safely done under the > 


\ Alien Land Act.” 


There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 
Geo. W. Hinman, Secretary. 


January 12, 1914, a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
California Oriental Mission was held at Congregational Headquarters, San 
Francisco, this afternoon at 3 P.M. 

Mr. Morse, Prof. Ham and Mrs. Perkins present, with the Secre- 
tary anid the Superintendent. 

Mr. Morse was elected temporary chairman. 

There being no quorum present, several informal votes were passed 
to be confirmed at a later mesting. 

It was agreed that the Annual Meeting of the corporation be call- 
ed for Fridey, January 30th. 

After report from the Superintendent it was voted: 

That the receipts secured by the recent appeal of our Superin-— 
tendent for special offerings for the expansion of our work for Orimtal 
Mothers and children msy be used for any one or more of the objects spe— 
ecified in his appeal without waiting for further action by this Board; 
an account of receipts and expenditures to be rendered to ow Secretary 
each month, with the distinct understanding that should defici® occur, 
the Superintendent will assume responsibility for then. 
| The Secretary sy toe ra that all bills for the current year had 

been paid and there was balence in hand of nearly $550, $250 more than 
when the books were aeail last January. There had been several special 
expenditures that increased the budget voted, but receipts had correspond-— 
ingly increased to cover them. 

It was voted after discussion that certain applications for in- 
creased or extra grants for 1914 be approved as follows: 

Los Angeles Chinese Mission, five dollars per month additional. 

Bethlehem Japenese Mission, Los Angeles, ten dollars per month 
additional for Mrs. Williams! salary, with the expectation that five dol- 
lars less for Mr. Tanaka's salary would be required. 

} Five dollars per month to the Santa Ana Japanese Mission in ad— 
dition to amount given by the local church. 

Ten dollars per month to the Berkeley Federated Japanese Mission. 

One hundred dollars additional to the Dendo Dan provided other 
denominations increased their appropriations to the same amomt. 

Action on the application for an increase at Riverside was de- 
ferred until reports were received from the local committee. 

with these additions the entire budget for last year was voted 
for 1914, except that the appropriation for Pasadena Japanese Mission was 
to be reduced as soon as the local committee were prepared to accept such 


reduction. 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


at 1:30 P.M.. 

Dr. Nash, Mr. Morse, Mr. Hay and Mrs. Perkins were present, with the 
Secretary..and: Superintendent. 

The minutes of the informal meeting on January 12th were read, and 
the votes passed there were affirmed. 

The Secretary reported the sale of the Pasadena Chinese Mission House, 
and it was voted to pay over the money to the American Missionary Associa-— 
tion on the Fresno loan and to ask that the mortgage on the Japanese Mis~—— 
sion be released, the balance due being covered by the mortgage on the 


Chinese Mission property. 


The following resolutions were introduced, and it was voted to recom— ; 


Wyse ; 


mend them to the Annual Meeting of the Corporation: 


suxMrvise and conduct for a period of five vears the Oriental work in 
California heretofore meintained by the california Oriental Mission. 

Resolved:— That for the purposes of such work and for tne period 
named, the American Missionary Association be granted the free use of all 
property bslonging to the California Oriental Mission, and that all moneys 
now in the hends of the secretary-treasurer of the California Oriental 
Mission or which shall be received by him or by the superintendent of the 
California Orientsl Mission for the purpose of carrying on Oriental Mis-—- 
sion work during the period namedy shall be paid without condition into 
the treasury of the American Wiseionary Association, and that the secre- 
tary—treasurer end superintendent be instructed to urge ell present or 
former contributors to the California Oriental Mission to continue their 
sifts in support of Oriental Missions through the American Missionary 
As soci at jon Py 

Resolved:— That in case the American Missionary Association shall 
take action in favor of supervising and conducting the work of the Cali- 
fornia Oriental Mission ‘for the period named, the officers and directors 
of the California Oriental Mission are hereby authorized and instructed 
to transfer all the work of the Mission to the American Missionary Asso-— 
ciation and to act for and with the American Missionary Association until 
other arrangements for the local supervision of the work shall be made. 


~ 
~ 
} 
y 
y, 


y ag 
‘-At was further voted to make. formal authorization of the transfer of 


“to the American Missionary Association by the following resolutions, 


~ "whieh were adopted: 


Whereas: The California Oriental Mission at its annual meeting Febru- 
ery 2nd voted to request the American Missionary Association to supervise 
and conduct the Oriental Missions heretofore maintained by this organiza— 
tion, and 

"whereas, the officers and directors of the California Oriental Mis- 
sion were instructed that::in case the American Missionary Association 
. phould agree to this request, they should transfer all the work of the 
Oriental Miesions to the American Missionary Association, allowing to the - 
Association the free use of all property belonging to this corporation, 
paying over to it any balance in the account of current work, and urging 
all contributors to the Oriental Mission work to continue their gifts 
under the new arrangement, and 

Whereas, the American Missionary Association has accepted the request 
made by the California Oriental Mission and undertaken to carry on in co- 
operation with the State Conferences of Northern and Southern California 
the Oriental Mission work heretofore conducted by this corporation, there- 
fore, 

Resolved:-- That we do grant to the American Missionary Association, 
acting through and in co-operation with the State Conferences of Northern 
and Southern California, the full right and authority to use all property 
of the California Oriental Mission and to administer the: Oriental Missions 
heretofore conducted by this corporation for a period of five years from 
April ist, 1914, that we place to the credit of the Association the bal- 
ance of $o4, 49 shown on the books of the secretary—treasurer after all 
current accounts up to March 3lst were settled, and that* we pledge to the 
work of the Association the moral and financial support of the members of 
the California Oriental Mission and the contributors to the work. 

After some discussion as to future meetings of the Board, there being 
no further business, the meeting 

Adjourned. 


Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the California Oriental Mission, — 
XG x Jary to the American Missionary Association, held in Central Kission 
oa ae Biilding. £1 Brennham Place, at 2 o'clock on February 2, 1914. 


President C. S. Nash called upon Dr. Pond to offer prayer. 


Dr. Pond reported informally on his work as Superintendent, and his 


report was accepted with the understanding that he was later to complete 
1t in writing. 

Mr. Hinman reported as Secretary~Treasurer, showing the balance 
sheets for the past year, with receipts and expenditures larger than ever. 
The report wss accepted, to be placed on file. 

The Board of Directors submitted recommendations as to transfer of 
the work.of the California Oriental Mission to the American Missionary 
Association and the State Conferences working in co-operation with the 
Association. 

The resolutions given above were discussed by Mr. Hinman, who explain-— 
ed the reasons for the change. 

ae Mr. Ham moved the resolutions. 

- Dr.: Pond remarked that this is an experiment. He thought we should 
realize no change in method, that we shall move on as smoothly or more 
smoothly than before. 

President Nash said the Mission must continue to maintain its exist-— 
aioe for a time, in order to hold the property; not necessarily for five 
years, but in order that we may try the new plan. The resolution was 
unenimously adopted. 

Mr. Hinman suggested the advisability of appointing a committee to 
consider the question of transfer of our property to the A.M-A. 

Mrs Morse, Mr. Sargent and Mr. Hinman were made this committee. 

Then followed the regular election of officers: President, Rev, 0.S- 
Nash,D.D.; Vice Presidents,Geo.W.Marston and I .H.Morse; Directors,¢ eSeNash, 
I .H.lorge, Mrs.F.B.Perkins, C.H Hem, H.E.Tuttle,A.W.Palmer, E.B.Hart. . 


On motion the Secretary: was instructed to cast the unanimous ballot for. 


these persons, and they were declared elected. Res 


It was moved and carried that Rev. W.C.Pond,D.D., be reappointed — : 
Superintendent, and Rev. Geo.W.Hinman Secretary—Treasurer of the corpor—_ 


etion. 


There being no further pusiness, the meeting was adjourned with 


prayer by Mr. Sargent. 


°4, 1914, a special meeting of the Board of Directors of the Cal- 


 ifornia oriental Mission was held in the office 21 Brenham Place, San Frai- 


cisco. 

Pres. C. S. Nash in the chair. 

Present, Nash, Morse, Ham, Hart and the Secretary. 

Dr. Nash led in prayer. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read end approved. 

The Secretary reported on the negotiations with the American Mission— . 
ary to take over the conduct of the Oriental Mission work and the agreement ‘ 
between the Association and the State Conferences of Northern and Southern 
California for the conduct of the work after April. .ist. The Secretary 
reported that in. accordance with the resolutions he had closed the accounts 
of the California Oriental Mission on March 31, with a balance of $34.49, 
which was turned over to the American Missionary Association for their new 
Oriental Mission account. It was moved and carried that the Secretary's 
accounts be approved, subject to the report of the Auditor. 

Mr. Morse and Dr. Nash reported interviews and correspondence with Dr. 
Pond, and Dr. Nash presented a formal resignation submitted by Dr. Pond, 
to take effect at a date to be determined by the Board of Directors. 


Way 4, 1914, a special meeting of the Board of Directors of the Gali- 


: Oriental Mission was held in the office 21 Brenham Place, San 
Francisco. 

| Presicent Gs S. Nash in the chair. : 

Present, Nasn, Morse, Han, Hart : and the BOCES Ory. 

Dr. Nash led in prayer. : 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The Secretary reported on the negotiations with the American Mission-—- 
ary Association to take over the conduct of the Oriental Mission work, and 
the agreement between the Association and the State Conferences of Northern 
and Southern California for the conduct of the work after April ist. The 
Secretary reported that in accordance with the resolutions he had closed 
the accounts of the California Oriental Mission on March 31 with a balance 
of $34.49 which was turned over to the American Missionary Association for 
their new Oriental Mission account. It was moved and carried that the 
secretary's accounts be approved subject to the report of the Auditor. 

Mr. Morse and Dr. Nash reported interviews and correspondence with 
Dr. Pond, and Dr. Nash presented a formal resignation submitted by Dr. 
Pond, to take effect at a date to be determined by the Board of Directors. 

voted that the resignation of Rev. W.C.Pond as superintendent of the 
California Oriental Mission be accepted, to take effect August lst, 1914, 
and that he be allowed a vacation till that time, the.first he has "taken 
in all his years of service; that we will be rlad to have him take Sunday 
appointments and solicit contributions as opportunity offers during this 
time, but wish him to feel entirely free from all responsibility for the 

: work of the Oriental Missions. 

) It was further voted to recommend to the Directors of the Northern 
and Southern California Conferences that they include in their estimates 
for the budget of Oriental Missions of the American Missionary Association 
an item for the salary of Dr. Pond each year while he lives. 

The President and Secretary of the Roard were instructed to prepare 
on behalf of the Board an expression of appreciation of the work done by 
Dr. Pond,--which is submitted herewith. 


work to vi | throughout ¢ 
contagion of his faith and seal inspired others te 

he was carrying on with such energy in San 

for those he loved to call “hie vrethren,* (perhaps 

willing to admit toward them the claims of brotherhood, ) 
pastorate inte a service not only State-wide but nation-wide 
Orientals in Americas so that he was known and honored by ali fri 
Oriental missions throughout the land. 

His hereic task of re-csetablishing the San Prancisco Mission 
the fire, the splendid appeal of his message and his consecrated personal-— 
ity to Christian people in the East at 
failed not with advancing years, and 
taske as they came to him with the 

His work has alvays been characterize 
resultse His own deep, hearty life has Kindled 
whe could not understand al1 he said, but who 
his anxiety for their salvation. For the Chinese and J 
has prayed and labered mere abundantly, recogni 
conservatism and their great spiritual need. 


» the grace, the inspiration or 
We believe Bhat his prayers and his presence vi 


years 
still without anxiety and without responsibility witness to 
Christ toward men of every race. 
On behalf of the directers, 


the following persons as Directors: C.S.Nash, I H.Morse, Mrs.F.B. 
Perkins, 6 H.Ham, H.E.Tuttlie, A.W.falmer and £.B.Hart. 

The meeting then adjourned for the Annuai Meeting of the Corporation, 
which followed immediately. 


It was voted to nominate for the Annual Meeting of the Corporation | 


January 18, 1915 as 


U J Meeting of the directors of the California Oriental Mission was — 
pos “Sailed to order at 12:30 P.M. in Native Sone Hall, San Franciseo, President os 
Nash in the chair. Present, Dr. Nash, Mr. Morse, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Tuttle, : 

Mr. Hart, Mr. Ham, Mrs. Perkins, by proxy, and Dr. Pond and Mr. Hinman. : 


Meeting was called to order by Dr. Nash. Formal resolutions to —" 


from fg Sp y diibernia savings an 4. Joon Society (renewal of old loan ) were 
passed, and the president and secretary authorized to sign them for the 
Board of i gst It was voted that the Annual Meeting be called for 
January Ben. 1915, at 12:15 P.M. in Native Sons Hall, San Francisco. 

Mr. Moprazwas appotinted by vote to act with the president and secre- 
tary in conveying property of the corporation at Fresno to the Japanese 
Congregational Church there, if legal advice was favorable. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


Geo. W. Hinman, Secretary. 


ty~one, waiving all right which it now hes or may hereafter have to 
the sane in any other currency. This nete 1s secured by e mortgage < 
even dete herewith. 


THE GALIPORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, 
Weeds ht 6c tee 


sersedattell hae no - President 


i... W Ue Niveees 2 a Ree See ee 


a oa 


isis mets meggees wi willl edntiin ols eal 
Secretary, as security for the payment of said Promiesory Note, do oat 
Ne ee ta iene’ akin aan cea tae 2 
ee ee es See Oe ee a corporation, 
on ali that real property - 


State of California, and 


BEGINNING at a point on the Werthern line of Addison 
distant thereon two hundred (200 
thereof with the Fas 


tern line of Grove Street, formerly 
as said streets are shown on the areve street, cermeriy shen 


anh 00 one hen ape binntn tee 
» fenees and other etructites 
described real property. 


said mortgage to be substantially im the following form, ond to 
contain the following covenants and stipulations: , 


iieston, @ penev a benevolent oo 


\_SheneGahy eooemions ant 


hs See ee as Cee ee ee is at 
County, Mortgagee, 
vitnesssth: thet the Mortgagor hereby grants and transfers by way 
of Mortgage, and hereby hypothecates and mortgages to the Mortgagee, = 
pe tipo property situate in said Gity and County, and described as 
ollows: 
SEGINNING at @ point on the Northern line of Addison 5' 
distant thereon two hundred (200) feet Easterly fren the 
thereof with the Eastern line of Grove Street 
as said streets are shown on the Map : 3 
thence Easterly along said line of Addison Street firty (50) f 
thence Northerly lel with seid line of Grove Street one mmared 


pe gery eat aye Remy ond Bence he on ry merehence, eather 
EA Maan Eiaee af heiteam Giane cheer Geel ont \unnee 
paraiiel with eaid line of Grove Street one mand and thirty-seven 


37) feet nine (9) inches to the point of beginning. 
Eleven (11), in Block A, as said lot and BbI@cE are and so 
designated fpen a certain Map entitled “Map of Bleck A Twitchell fract, 
surveyed and subdivided December 1877°, filed December 21, 1877, in 
Liber 3 of Maps, page 22, in the offices of the Recorder of Alameda 
County. 

Aleo any and all lands adjacent to and which are within the 
enclosure of, or occupied by dings, fences and other structures 
principally upon the hereinbefore described real property. 


The Mortgagor has received from the Mortgagee the sum of Five 
Hundred ($500.00) dollars as a loan; he RErsgngee kaw capes 208 | 
delivered to the Mortgagee the Promissory Note of the Mortgagor, of 
even date herewith, for the sum of Five Hundred { ig gee 
peing the amount of said lean and the interest thereon; sai 
Note is payable to the order of the Mortgages in sixty 
monthly cee ee ae ee Gee 
each; by the terms of said Promissory Note 
payable at the office of the Mortgagee in Tig nee: 
interest from maturity until oS eae ente or ane 
month, and upen default in ) | ; 
change being made in the titie to said property, the whole 


and a11 payments are to 
This Mortgage is 


This Mortgage, or the Mertgagor'’s right of redemp 
foreclosed by suit, or proper judicial proceedings, at any 
default made in the payment of any of said installmente as provided in 
said Promissory Note, or after the breach of any obligation fer which 
this mortgage is security; and if such suit be brought, there shal be 
due to the plaintiff, 
amount of five per cent. of the debt das from the Mertgagor | 
Plaintiff and also. the sost of continuing the abstract of : 
regl property from the date hereof to any date or dates required 
Mortgages, and furthermore the costs of drawing all necessary | 
of said complaint and the summons issued thereon; and the Mortgagor 
mortgaged property are hereby made liable to the Mortgagee for such 
counsel fees, such abstracting and such costs. : 

And the Mortgagor hereby empowers the Mortgagee to sell and con- 
vey said mortgaged property at any time after default made in the pay— 
ment of any of said instaliments, as provided in said Promissory Note, 
or after the breach of any obligation for which this Mortgage is secur— 

ity; any such sale may be ptiblic or private, at the option of the 
Mortgacee cng hag, Sigel 0 geet ge Bs Pn ogi a 2 
on such torms as to payment or otherwise the Mortgagee may deem 
proper; at any such sale the Mortgagee, ind its orm name,or in the name 
of any person, shall heve the right to purchase; and the Mortgagor here— 
by authorises and empowers the Mortgagee to execute and deliver, in the 
name of the Mortgagee, a good and sufficient deed and conveyence or 
said property, or any part thereof; and any recitals contained 
conveyance of the mortgaged property which may be the 1} 
mast be doemed conclusive evidence of the facts recited; the 
of such sale mist be applied to the payment, in 
expenses of the sale, and of the amount due to f > 
WVortgaze and upon seid Promissory Fote; and upon any such seals counsel 
fees stiall be allowed as part of the expenses, tw > 
cente upon the amount of the debt, and the Mort 
erty are hereby made iiable to the Mortgagee for 
surplus proceeds of any such sale shall be paid to : . 

In consideration of the granting of said loan to the , 
by the Mortgagee, the Mortgagor hereby waives any and all defenses which 
may now or hereafter exist by virtue of any homestead statute, statute 

of limitation, or otherwise, to any action brought to foreclose said 
note or mortgage, or to the exercise of the power of sale herein con—- 
tained, except the sole defense of payment. 

The Mortgagor hereby promises to pay any and all taxes that may 
be levied or assessed upon this Mortgage, or upon the money or debt 

hereby secured, or upon the said real property, and it is expressiy 
agreed that the payment by said Mortgagor of eny or all of such taxes 
shall not constitute a payment on account of the debt secured by this 
Mortgage, or to the extent of such payment a full or any discharge 
thereof. 

fhe Mortgagee is also hereby 
ot. Sn, gn claim te, or 

all liens upen, e ytd 
arising from or relating any tax ries ie oe ge 
imposed or asseceed upon this Hortense, on we ae 


as, and with the samomt of said Promiesory ort : 
rtgaged property are hereby made liable to the Mortgagee for the 
amount of all such payments, end the interest thereon. 

The mortgaged bulidings must be kept insured by the Mortga % 
for the security of the Mortgagee, in the sum of Two Thousand ($2,000.00) 
dolliars.« *hse Mortgagor failing to effect such insurance the same may — 
be effected by the Mortgagee; and the Mortgagor end mortgaged property 
are hereby made liable to the Mortgagee for the cost of such insurance 
and interest thercon sat the rate of two per cente per month. insurance 
by the Mortgagor must be effected with a Company approved by the Mort- 
garee. 

All money that may become due to the Mortgages under the ters 
of this Mortgage must be paid in gold coin of the United States. 

A breach of any obligation for which this Mortgage is security 
shall entitie the vMortgagee toe immediate possession of the mortgared 
property; 2nd in any action to foreclose this Mortgage, a Receiver shall 
be appointed, if required by the Plaintiff, to collect the rents of the 
property and apply fhe net procecds thereof as directed by the Court in 

which. said action is pending. | 

The sovenante herein contained shall be binding upon the parties 
hereto, and upon their heirs, adwinistrators, successors or aresigis. 

This Mortgage, together with the issory note herein secured, 
is executed by said Mortgagor wider and by virtue of a resolution of 


ite Board ot Directors, pessad at a reguiar meeting thereof, held on 
the (Z day ofr 4am A005 and in pursuance of an order of 
the Superior Court of te of Galifeornia, in and for the Cowity 


Alemeda, duly given made and entered in the matter of the application 
of said corporation for leave to mortgage ite real estate tg . 
a certified copy of which order was duly recorded in the office of the 
County Recorder of said County of Alameda, on the day of 
1915 and which resolution and order ere hereby expressly 
referred to and made part hereof. 
Witness the hand and seal of the Mortgagor, 
THE CALIPORUNIA ORIENTAL MISSIOR, 


Corporation hes no seal. wictiunes bea dent 
a WN. oe . By Su.U, Seen Seoretary ms 


Secretary - 


Hibernia Savings and Loan Seciety, a corporation, issox : 
of said corporation for the sum of Sixteen Hundred ($1600.00) dollars, 
eid note to be substantially in the following form: | | 
1600.00 San Pranciseo, +38as. 
Por value received, the California Oriental Miesion, a benevolent 
corporation, promises to pay to the Hibernia Savings and Loan Society, 
a corporation, or order, at ite office in San Francisco, the sum of 
Sixteen Hundred ($16 260) dollare with interest thereon at the Fate of 
Five and one-half (54) per cent. per annum net, in| 60) equal 
insteliments, each of Thirty and Fifty-six Hundredths ($30.56) dollars, 
as follows: fhe first installment one month after date, and another 
installment each month thereafter, wntil all are paid. Each instaliment 
shall beer interest from maturity, witil paid, at the rate of two per 
cent. per month, and upon any cefault being made in the payment of any 
instaliment, or if any change be made in the title to the property 
described in the Mortgage seouring thie note, the whole amount of the 
principal aum then unpaid shall become due at the option of the holder 
hereof, and shall bear interest, wmtil paid,at the rate of tyo per cent. | 
per month. And the Gelifornia Oriental Mission, a benevolent corpora— 
tion, hereby promises to pay both principal and interest in gold coin 
of the United States, of the standard o? the year one thousand eight 
himdred and sixty-one, waiving any right which it now hag or may here— 
after have to pay the same in any other currency. This note is secured 
by @ mortgage of even date herewith. | 
THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MIESSTON, 


Corporation has no seal. BY ee eee ese eeoeee President 


Go. Ue gat De as ae sa Pr eeceoeeeee © 6 « « « DOCretary 
Secretary « 


And be it further resolved that the said President and the said 
Secretary, ae security for the payment of said promissory note, do make, 
execute and deliver and they are hereby authorised to make, execute and 
deliver to said The Hibernia Sav and Lean Society, a corporation, 
the mortgage of this corporation due form, on all that real property 
situate, lying end being in the $4 ty and County of San Francisco, State -- 
of California, and perticularly described as foilows: 


COMMENCING at a point on the Eesterly line of Laguna Street, _ 
distant thereon forty-seven (47) feet six (6) inches Southerly from the 
Southerly line of Pine Street; rumming thence Southerly slong said 
BFasterly line of Laguna Street twenty-two (22) feet six (6) inches; 
thence et right angles Easterly eighty (80) feet; thence at right 
angles Northerly twenty-two (22) @ect six (G6) inches, and thence at 
right angles Vesterly Eighty (80) feet to the Easterly iine of Laguna 
Street and the point of commencement. Reing a portion of Festern Addi-— 
tion Block number One Hundred and Finety-eight (198). . 

Also any and all lands scent to and which are within the 
enclosure of, or occupied by bruildings, fences and other structures 
principally upon the hereinbefore described real property. 


2 
id Mortgage to be substantially in the following form, and to contain 
e following covenants and stipulations: : 

TRIS MORPGACE, made the a in the 
ar nineteen hundred and fi vy THE ¢ A ORTENTAL MISSION, 
& benevolent corporation, of the ity and County of San Francisco, — 

of California, Mortgagor, to THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN S$ 
corporation, organized and existing under the laws of the State. of 
Galifornia, and whose principal place of business is at the said dity 


and County 
$ Tht the Mortgagar hereby grants and trensfere by 7 
way of mortgage hereby hypothecates and morteages to the Mortgagee, 
oe ee Bigger situate in said City and Coumty, and described as 
ovs : 

COMMENGING at a point on the Easterly line of Laguna Street, 
distant thereon forty-seven (4¥) fect six (6) inches Southerly fren the 
Southerly line of Pine running thence Southerly along said 
Eastorly line of Leguma Street twenty-two voienty (80) 2 )} feet six (6) inches; 
thence at right angles Fasterly eighty feet; thence et right engles 
Northerly twenty-two (22) feet six (6) and thence at right 
angles Westerly eighty (80) feet te the Rasterly line of Lagune Street 
and the point of commencement. Peing a portion of Yestern Addition 

fundred and Winety—eight (198). 

Alec eny and ®1]1 lande edjacent to and which are within the 
enclosure of, or occupied by buildings, fences and other structures 
principelly upen the hereinbefore described real property. } 


The Mortgagor has received from the Mortgages the sum of Sixtesy . 
Hundred ($1600.00) dollars, as a lean; the Mortgagor hes executed Beet 
deiivered to the Mortgagee the Promissory Note of the Mortgazor, 
date herewith, for the sum of Sixteen Re Hundred ($1600.00) dollars, being 
the amount or seid loen and the interest thereon; said Promissory Note 
is peyable to the order of the Mortgagee in Sixty (66) equal monthiy 
installments of Thirty and Pifty-six Rundredthe ($50.56) dollers each; 
by the terme of said Promissory Note, said inetailbsents are made payable 
at the office of the Mortgagee in San Prancieco, and are to bear inter-" 
est from maturity wntil peid, at the rate of two per sent. per. month, 


and upon default in payment of any inetellment, or upen any change being 2 


made in the title to said property, the rhole mpas d principal sum is 
to become duc at the eption of the payee; and ie to bear interest there-— 
after until paid at the rate of two per sent. per month, and ail pay- 
ments are to be made only in rold coin of the Unitec States. 

Thie Mortgage is made ee, oe of seid Prom- 
issory Note, according to ite terms, or ary renewal or extension there— 
of, and for tne payment of said sum of money and the interest thereon, 
and for the discharge and performance of every obligation imposed upon 
the Morgagor by the terms of this Mortzgare. 

fhe Mortgagor hereby promises to pay eaid sw of money, and the 
interest, to the Mertengee,or order, as providet in said Promissory 
Note. 

This Mortgage, or the Mortgagor*s right of redenption 
foreclosed by suit, or proper judicial procesdings, at any tines Gane 
default made in the payment of any of said inetaliments, as provided in 
seid Promissory Note, or after the breach of any obligation for which 
this Mortgage is security; and if such suit ve brought, tear 9 ogy «Aga 
due to the Plaimtiff, for counsel fees, on filing the complaint 
amount of five per cent. of the debt ae from the Mortgagor aie: 
Piaintiff and also the cost of continuing the abstract of titie to said 


oblT SeUeees, tad SE 8 Se Se 


ment of any of said instalinents, as provided in : 
or after Sons a at Sean 8 
a 


name of the Mortgagee, a good and sufficient deed an veya 
said property, or any part thereof; and any recitals contained 


of such sale mist be applied to the payment, 

the expenses of the sale, end of the amount 

this Mortgage and upon said Promissory Fote; Stich seal 
counsel fees shell be allowed as part of the expenses, at the Pate . 
tro per sents upon the amount of the debt, and the Mortgager and 

gaged property are hereby made ileable to the Mortgegee for such counsel 
fees. The surplus proceeds of any such sele shall be paid te the Mort- 
azor. 

In consideration of the granting of said ioan to the Morte gor by 
the Mortgagee, the Mortgagor hereby waives any and «li defenses which 
may now or hereafter exist by virtue of any homestedd statute, statute 
of limitation, or otherwise, to any action brought to. forecloss seid 
note or mortgese, or to the exercise of the power of sale herein con- 
tained, except the sele defense of payment. 

The Morégagor hereby promises to pay amy and ail taxes that may 
be levied or assessed upon this Morteage, or upon the money or debt 
hereby secured, or upen the said reali property, end it is expresaly 
agreed that the payment by said Mortgager of any or all such taxes 
shell not constitute a payment on account of the debt secured by this 
a , or to the extent of such payment a full or any discharge 

ereot . 

The Mortgegee is also hereby empowered, for account of the Morte 
gagor: To purchase any adverse claim te, or pay and discharge any and 
all ifiens upen, the mortgaged property, including eny clxim or lien 
arising from or relating to any tax or taxes that may be ieaid, levied, 
imposed or aseessed upon this Vortgese, or the money or debt horevy 
secured, or wpon said real rroperty, and the fact of such payment shell 
conclusively establish the validity end legality of all such claims or 
liens; and to maintain or defend any action or proceeding at law affect- 
ing the title to the property hereinabove described, and upon the 
filing of any pleading in any cuch action, of proceeding, there shall 
be due to the Mortgagee, or ite successors, for cousel fees therein, 

@ sum equel to two per cent. of the amount due under the terms of said 
note or Mortgage. 

The power to discharge liens, and to purchase adverse claims 

hereinbefore given to the Mortgagee may be exercised without notice to 


the Mortgagor. 


All money which may be paid by the Mortgages, for account of the 
Mortgagor, as herein provided, chall bear interest at the rate of two 


thereon at the Pate of two per cont. per 
the Mortgegor must be effected with « 


shell entitle the Mortgages to immediate possession of the mertgngee 
property; and in any action to foreclose this Mortgage, nota ae 
be appointed, if required by the Plaintiff, to coliect the rente of the - 
property and apply the net procseds thereo? as directed by the Court a 
which said action is pending. 
The covenants herein contained shall be binding upon the parties 
nereto, snd upon their heirs, administreters, successors or assigns. 


‘his Mortgege, together with the promissory note hereby secured, 
is sexecited by said Mortgagor under and by virtue of a resolution of 
of ay of pone passed at a <a meeting thereof, held on 
dey of pe ot _ and in pursuance "or an order 
of the Superior Co of the Sate of ¢ 1ifornia, in and for the city 
and Gounty of San Prancisco, duly geen made and entered in the matter 
of the application of said sorporation for leave to mortgase its real 
estate, No. a certified copy of which order was duly recorded 
in the offices of tre Recorder of said City and Gounty on the 
» and which resolution and order are hereby 


Witness the hand : and seal of the Mortgagor. 
THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, 


spore ew BY ee eeeees ee cee » President 
* 


YW beeen, By ee«eseene ee see ee erooretary j 
secre tary . is 


T hereby certify the foregoing to be a full, true and correct copy 
of a resolution of the Boerd of Directors of the California Orientel | 
Mission, a benevolent corporation, passed at a cage op of, the Boord of 
Pirectors_of said corporation nela on the /f gon 

as by law required, and that a quorum of seid Beard of Directors was 


present ahd voted ‘at geaid meoting. : 
Secretary or the deh itenehe oriental ineston. 


ana Be ‘ mepeteiin ot Gide 


cis idee ~ Siena tin Gun meme Ge ane Peel 
“ai ts-aua het dan Gone ob 


THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, a benevolent 


corporation, to make, execute and deliver to the HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND 
LOAN SOCIETY, a corporation, the promissory note of said corporation 


for the sum of 
Fifteen Hundred ($1500.00) dollars, 
said note to be substantially in the following form: 


#1500 200 San Francisco, 1914. 
One year after date, without grace, "for value received, 
fhe California Oriental Mission, @ benevolent corporation, promises to 
pey to The Hibernia Savinge and Loan Society, or order at ite office 
in San Prancisco, the sum of Fifteen Hundred ($1500.08) dollere in 
gold coin of the United Stetes of the Standard of the year one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-one, with interest from date until the maturity 
of thie note, at the rate of six (6) per cent. per annum net, payable 
in like old coin monthly in advance, <t. the same place; said interest 
if not paid as it becomes due, to be added to the principal and become 
a part thereof, and to bear interest at the same rate; and if default 
pe made in the payment o of the interest monthly in advance, as above 
provided, or if any change be made in the title to the property described 
in the mortgage securing this note, then this note shall immediately a 
become due, at the option of the holder thereof, and if default be made 
in payment o> the principal sum as above described, it shall bear 


interest thereafter until paid, at the rate of two per cent. per months “3 
This note secured by 2 mortgage of even date herewith. ; 


THE GALIPORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, 
Waste @ec 4+ 6 ee os 6 eee 


a. 4 tion no seal a | 
= Uy, wat FY ee @eeneeee#s#***#@e cretary . 
Soqgretary 


And be it further resolved thet the ante President and the said 
Secretary, as security for the payment of said Promissory Note, do make, 
execute and deliver and they are hereby authorised to make, execute and. 
deliver to said The Hibernia Savings and Loan Seciety, a corporation, 
the mortgage of this corporation, in due on all that real 
erty situate, lying and being in the City of » County of Alame— 
da, State of Galifornia, and particqulatiy described 8 FaLloups 

BEGINNING at a point on the Northern : 


the | . ‘property. 

Das artasae Go ue ecieedinity te Uireseiacer teem, ant-te 
contain the following covenants and stipulations: 

THIS MORTGAGE, made the day of 
in the year nineteen hundred and by the California Orient-_ 
al Mission, a benevolent corporation, of the City and County of San 
Prancisco, "State of are Sega Mortgagor, to the Hibernie Savings 
Leen Society, a corporation o Sate ernest and Sates water He Se 
of the State of California, and whose principal place of business is 
the said City and Gounty, Mortgagee. 

A PG eapeageaagage 29 
by way of Mortgage, and hereby hypothecates and 
gagee, the real real property situate in said Gity and 
: liows: 

BEGINNING at a point on 


as said streets are shown on the Map hereinafter 
thence Easterly along said iine of Addison Street fi 


thereon or after the breach of any obligation for : 

oa seeeae: Oe if sik eee be leone 

Plaintiff, for counsel fees, on filing +t 

per cent. of the debt due from the Mortgagor 

the cost of continuing the abstract of ti: 

the date hereof to any date or dates required 

eee ieee See ce ee eee | 

ahd the summons issued thereon; and the Mortgagor and mortgaged 
are hereby made liable to the Mortgagee for such counsel fees, such 
abstracting and such coste. — 

And the Mortgagor hereby empowers the Mortgagee to sell and con- 
vey said mortgaged property at ee ee ee See 
ment of said Promissory Note, or interest thereon, or after the 
breach of any obligation for'which this Martgage is s¢eurity; any such 
sale may be public or private, at the option of the Mortgagee 
be made efter such notice, and for such price, and on such 
payment or otherwise, as the Mortgagee may deem proper; at 
a ee in ite own name, or in the name of any person, 
the right to purchase; and the "Mor tgagor herevy authorizes and 
the Mortgagee to execute and deliver, in the name of 
good and sufficient deed and conveyance of said property, 
thereof; and any recitals contained in any — 
property which may be made by the Mortgagee, mus 
evidence of the facts recited; the proceeds of 
applied to the payment, in whele or in part, of 
sale, and of the amount due to the Mortgages upon this m0 
upon said Promissory Note; and upon any stich sale 
allowed as part of the expenses, at the rate of two 
amount of the debt, and the Mertgager and 
sate RS¢RG 00 the IatEnGSS SUE Geet GOMAEL Tone 
of any such sale shall be paid to the Mertgagor. ro e 
ac A ane aaesner wants aitees que aan ae | ort gage 
may now or hereafter © et by virtue of any hem stead statute, 
any | 


thereof. 
foe wortgngee 18 ciao hereby empowered, for easomt of the Wart 


by the Mortgagor must be effected with a Company approved by the Mort- 


gages. : 
All money that may become due to the.Mortgagee under the terme 


‘the Mortgagor. 
GALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION. 


oeneeeeeeeee 
a Se ae oe ce ae ee ee eg 


r nepety certify the foregeing to be © full, trus and comrect 


lent corporation, to make, 
AND LOAN SOCIETY, gm A the promissory : 
for the sum of Pour Hundred ( .00) dollars, said nete to be 
tially in the following form: 
$400 .00 
One year after date, without grace, | 
Galifornia Oriental Mission, a benevolent corpora promises to 
to the Hibernia Savings and Lean Seci or order, ite office 
San Francisco, the sum of Pour Hundred 0} anllme ih 
of the United States of the Standard of the year one thousand « 
hundred and sixty-one, with interest from date until , 
this note, at the rats of Five and one-half (54) per 
net, eee ee ee a ee 
said interest if not paid as it becomes dus be added 
pal and become a part thereof, an tp ei 
and if default be made in the payment of the interest 
vance, = above provided, or if any change be made in the tit 
property deseribed in the mortgage securing this note 
shall immediately become due, at the option of the nol 
if default be made in payment of the principal sum as above provi 
it shall bear interest thereafter until paid, at the rate of two per 
cent. per month. This note secured by a mortgage of even date herewith. 
THE GALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, 
eek HAS Sh ea. BY ee cee ee eee te 6 eee 


pe IS Fg 


the mortgage of this corporation, in due form, on sli that, feel peoparty 


situate, lying and being in the City and Gounty of San Francisco, State’ 
of California, and particularly described as follows: 


COMMENGING at a point on the Easterly line of Laguna Street 
distant thereon forty-seven (4¥) fest six (6) inches Southerly from the 
Southerly line of Pine Street; thence Southerly along said 
Easterly line of Laguna Street twenty~—two Ay ) feet six (6) inches; 
thence at right engles Easterly feet; thence at right angles 
Northerly ¢wenty-two (22) feet six ( ; and thence at right 
see ccokanaa ahaa Ldn) Dead 40 te tanner Shee of hanes Ue 
and We peGnd Gf cmnnaEts Sites 6 sastees OF Mee ee 
Block number One Hundred and Ninety-eight (198). 

oo oe ae SS ee cand to end viieh avo wishin tte 


“5 “4 
SOCIETY a corporation, duly organised and existing 
the State of California, and whose principal place ‘of business is at the 
said City and County, Mortgagee z 

WITNESSETH: That the Morigagor hereby grants and a ; 
way of mortgage hereby hypothecates and mortgages to the : | 
the real property situate in said Oity end County, and decribed as 

OWs : 

COMMENCING at a point on the Easterly line of Laguna Street, 
dicgens Guanes ferer—coven {@) Sect ots (8) Sunee Seutatiy Soa the 
Southerly line of Pine Street; : along said . 
Fagtariy Line of Lagme Street twenty 

uelncete Seamcoaee 
angles 
mee Guntenie cleat 460%. tune 
sok the SOME of cuaiiicemehe Silas o oan 
Block number One Hundred and Ninety~eight (198 ). 


‘has received from the 


delivered to the Mortgages the Promissory ne MOrteMeee, af # 
for said sum of Four Hundred ($400.00) eed said 


become q0e on cofeuRt in payment Of the intevent. or upon any change | 
being made in the title to said property, at the " option of the payee; 
and after default in payment of the principal sum, the interest to be 
two per ceht. per SN ee ee Ee ee 
me we of the he United States at the office of the Mortgages, in San 
Francisco. 

This Mortgage is made as security for the payment of said Prom 
issory Note, according to its terms, or any renewal or extension there—- 
of, and for the payment of said sum of money and the interest thereon, 
and for the discharge and performance of every obligation imposed upon 
the Mortgagor by the terms of this Mortgage. 

The Mortgagor hereby promises to pay said sum of money, and the 
interest, to the Mortgagee, or order, as provided in said Promissory 


cnn dohanant 
ms or Of the interes 
se"Srosente there sail ‘be. Sus to i 


‘ 


Mortgagor hereby any 
by the uortgagse, the Worteagsr hereby waives any and all defer 
of limitation, or otherwise, to any action brought to Semaahale ake 
note or Mortgage, or to the exercise of the power of sale herein con- 


be levied or assessed upon this Mortgage, or upon the money or debt 
hereby secured, or upon the said real property, and it is expressiy 
agreed that the payment by said Mortgagor of any or all of such taxes 
shall not constitute a payment on socomt of the deve secured by this 
a gage, or to the extent of such payment a full or any discharges 
hereof. 


fhe Mortgagee is also hereby empowered, for account of the Mort- 
gs tp purchase any adverse claim to, or pay and diecharge any and 
| tieme apen. the mecteneed preparer.’ inal including any claim or iien 
arising deen ob senate te dar tak 22 tae ek coe ae levied, 
imposed or assessed upon this Mortgage, or the money or debt 4 = 
pesca, ae Some Sant Se eee and Oe Ee OF ee eee 


conclusively establish the validity and legality of 211 such claims or 
liens; and to maintain or EY ee en ee 


affecting the title to the property hereinabove and upen the | : an 
filing of any pleading in any such ackion or proceeding, shall be 


due to the Mortgagee, or ite successors, for counsel fees therein, a 
sum equal to two per cent. of the suount due under the terms Of eaid 
eS 


payable to the Mortgeagee, 
and with the amount of said weemtecesy 


the security of the Mertgages, An 
aikawe. ab cautanaee aan So et 


. . - 
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ie * : ~ 
_ 
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by the Mortgecor must be effected with « Company approved by the Mort-— 
gagec. 

All money that may become due to the Mortgages under the terms 
of this Mortgage, ee ee ee ee ee a eee oe ee 

A breach Of any obligation for which this 
shall entitle the Mortgegee to immediate possession of 
property; and in any action to foreclose this 
be appointed, if required by the Plaintiff 
property and apply the net proceeds thereo? 
which said action is pending. 

ehe covenants herein contained sheli be binding wen the pe 
ee 1s Mortgage, together or ag ag successors or one. 
te executed by said t Mortgagor under and by virtue of a resolution of Sy 
a Aetanecing @ regular neeting g thereof . held 
| /& day of 191°, and in pureuance of an 
“or tas Gaueee 8 “ef the te of fornia, in and for the 


on 

order 
City | 
and County of San Francisco, duly given, made snd'entered in the ter 


mat 
of the application of said corporation for leave to mortgage its real 
estate, No. » & certified copy of which order was duly recorded — 
eT ee ee ee ee ee See day 
of and which resolution and order are hereby express- 
gk Bye gas 


THE CALIFORNIA ORIENTAL MISSION, 


an ae Dt é¢ @ 6 &a ees 6 «4 & P n ) 
* <~s Yh, Newt en., 0 ey gt o> 6 «re 


ly referred to and 


Secretary. 


I hereby certify the foregoing to be a full and correct 
copy of a resolution of the Board of Directors of eg California ori- 
ental Mission, a benevolent corporation, passed at a montens of the 
Board of Directors of said corporation held on the IE , day of | 
: A.D. 1915. I hereby further certify that due notice thereor 
gi an ww ioe wouuteed. and that a quorum of said Board of Direct- .. 


ors was present and voted at s "Ob Ke 


Secretary of the California Oriental Mission. 


fi7 
The levrnnat Martins 9) Soc Oak porn on 
Con tr.tzer Marvin's & Cryreratin was bith 
SIS TR wink cbr A, Lae nD by 
Apel. 9 A Narn ry Prine, wtr~ 
Yrs Netrre Spry It vin Sar Phewerd co, 
Morsay foe WES and 
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Pawo heed 1 te rthars Cyrfren 
ow: 


= Was called to order by the president, Rev. 0.S.Nash, at 12:15 P.M. in 


First Congregational church, san Francisco. 
Present: Dr. Nash, Mr. Moyre, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Tuttle, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
Ham, Mrs. Perkins. 
Resolutions were introduced authorizing the mortgaging of the 
Oakland Mission property to the American Missionary Association to secure = 
Ee loan of $1900 on the property, and instructing the president and secre-— 
tary to make the necessary petition to the Superttorfourt and sign such 
documents as were necessary to secure the loan. These resolutions, append-— 
6d herewith, were passed unanimously. 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


Geo. W. Hinman, Ssec’'y. 


} The Oriental Mission work in California, carried on up to a year 
“yO last April by the C.0.M.,has now for over a year been administered 
pirectly as a part of the work of the American Missionary Association. 

e ‘The new plan has accomplished two very definite things, it has given 


the work its proper place. and dignity in the national program of the | 

A.M.A. It has also, through the co-operative relations established with — 
the State donference, proughnt under the immediate supervision and con- 

trol of the churches which are largely supporting it.. The amount of — 
work has net decreased under the new plan, the gross expenditures,re— 
ported for the present fiscal year being about 10% higher than for tne 
previous year. 

After many consultations with friends of the Oriental missions, 
it has been found to be the general opinion that the success of the new 
methods has justified e complete transfer of property to the American 
Missionary Association as well as of the administration of current work. 

™he advantages of such a transfer will be 
(1) That the property can be cared for. better and with less 
expense by the treasurer's office in New York, which Nas expert help 
in such matters, and which can take up all the mortgages now on the 
property and save the interest. 
(2) That it will not be necessary to maintain the corporation 
of the dalifornia Oriental Mission, with all the necessary legal forms 
involved, merely to maintain legsl title of the mission property. 
(3) That the property will, under the present system, be under 
the direct control of the directors of the State Conference, acting as 
agents of the A.M.A., and so belong more. definitely to the ‘churches. of. 
the state than ever before. 
The value of the property is estimated at $84,550 and the mort— 
gages upon it are about 910,000. 
The directors of the dalifornia Oriental Mission suggest that if 
the transfer is approved, the officers and directors of last year be 
re-elected to complete the unification of our local work with that of 
our erties ween cana or ae 


Arr ok ; Maokins, a hors ,'26,/55° 


The Annual meeting of the California Oriental Mission was called 
to order at 2:30 P. M., On August 26th, 1915, in the First Congrega- 
tional church of San Francisco. In the absence of the president, the 
meeting was called to order by I. H. Morse of the Board of Directors. 
There were found to be seventeen qualified voters present, fourteen ben 
ing the number required by the constitution for a quppum. ) 
The report of the secretary was presented, as follows: 

It was voted to accept the report. In accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Board of Directors as given in the report it was 
voted to authorize the preseident and secretary of the cofporation to 
take necessary leg:1 steps to transfer all the property f the Califor- 
nia Oriental. Mission to the American: Missionary Association. “ It was 
voted that the secretary. cast the, ballot of the meeting for the arttear 

reelection of the officers, and directors of, the corporation for the 
ensuing year. is ; hint het Macnab est nt © ane 


Hazeltine, Scudtér,’ MoFee,” Singer, 


Present, Mra, Agard, Mrs. Perking, 
Frear, Ferrier, Pond, Marston, M. B, Hf 
Sherman, Champlin, thin Quong and Chin TOY or Nana can 4 
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Dear Jatepe ttico'cigeaneanally — 


The pnesoeek 2 new form of zener oe ; as which we waht to use for - 
the afitures @ proper Oo a more cgmplete statement — 
f the ‘8 yo the seat the dormitory an¢ the church. a 
) 


ention the items of "Nyaiber occupying / 
ding, and the "Offerings for Benevolence 
We shall ali appreciat better the giving of the tembers if the Sail 
for outeide work as well As for the suppért of 
« It wily help also to distinguish pétween tuition/in the 
night scliool and ings for support of the Work. oe 2 
Dr Douglass’ of the New York office expr ases great erest in 
e work in each mission and Z: 11 be glad Ao have this 
nission. I hope soon to — = 
m order that/he may send a 
mz him or hey’as a missionary 


n file a duplicate copy of 


